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Preface 


The Foreign Relations of the United States series presents the official 
documentary historical record of major foreign policy decisions and sig- 
nificant diplomatic activity of the United States Government. The series 
documents the facts and events that contributed to the formulation of 
policies and includes evidence of supporting and alternative views to the 
policy positions ultimately adopted. 

The Historian of the Department of State is charged with the respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the Foreign Relations series. The staff of the 
Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs, plans, researches, com- 
piles, and edits the volumes in the series. This documentary editing pro- 
ceeds in full accord with the generally accepted standards of historical 
scholarship. Official regulations codifying specific standards for the 
selection and editing of documents for the series were first promulgated 
by Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on March 26, 1925. These regula- 
tions, with minor modifications, guided the series through 1991. 


A new statutory charter for the preparation of the series was estab- 
lished by Public Law 102-138, the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993, which was signed by President George Bush 
on October 28, 1991. Section 198 of P.L. 102-138 added a new Title IV to 
the Department of State’s Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 USC 4351, et 
seq.). 

The statute requires that the Foreign Relations series be a thorough, 
accurate, and reliable record of major United States foreign policy deci- 
sions and significant United States diplomatic activity. The volumes of 
the series should include all records needed to provide comprehensive 
documentation of major foreign policy decisions and actions of the 
United States Government, including facts that contributed to the for- 
mulation of policies and records that provided supporting and alterna- 
tive views to the policy positions ultimately adopted. 

The statute confirms the editing principles established by Secretary 
Kellogg: the Foreign Relations series is guided by the principles of histori- 
cal objectivity and accuracy; records should not be altered or deletions 
made without indicating in the published text that a deletion has been 
made; the published record should omit no facts that were of major 
importance in reaching a decision; and nothing should be omitted for the 
purposes of concealing a defect in policy. The statute also requires that 
the Foreign Relations series be published not more than 30 years after the 
events recorded. 


The editors of this volume are convinced that it meets all regulatory, 
statutory, and scholarly standards of selection and editing. Although 
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this volume records policies and events of more than 30 years ago, the 
Foreign Relations statute allows the Department until 1996 to reach the 
30-year line in the publication of the series. 


Structure and Scope of the Foreign Relations Series 


This volume is part of a subseries of the Foreign Relations series for 
the years 1961-1963. The subseries presents in 25 print volumes and 6 
microfiche supplements a documentary record of major foreign policy 
decisions and actions of the administration ot President John F. Kennedy. 
This volume presents the documentary record of major U.S. arms control 
and disarmament policies. A separate microfiche supplement includes 
additioral documentation on arms control matters regarded by the edi- 
tors as significant but not warranting inclusion in the printed volume. 


Sources for the Foreign Relations Series 


The Foreign Relations statute requires that the published record in the 
Foreign Relations series include all records needed to provide comprehen- 
sive documentation on major foreign policy decisions and actions of the 
U.S. Government. It further requires that government agencies, depart- 
ments, and other entities of the U.S. Government cooperate with the 
Department of State Historian by providing full and complete access to 
records pertinent to foreign policy decisions and actions and by provid- 
ing copies of selected records. The editors believe that in terms of access 
this volume was prepared in accordance with the standards and man- 
dates of the statute, although access to some records was restricted, as 
noted below. 


The editors have had complete access to all the retired records and 
papers in the Department of State: the central files of the Department; the 
decentralized files (“lot files”) of the Department at the bureau, office, 
and division levels; the files of the Department's Executive Secretariat, 
which contain the records of international conferences and high-level 
official visits, correspondence with foreign leaders by the President and 
Secretary of State, and memoranda of conversations between the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State and foreign officials; and the files of overseas 
diplomatic posts. Certain intelligence-related files maintained in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research became available to the Department 
historians only after this volume was compiled. Arrangements have 
been made for Department historians to have access to these records for 
future volumes. 

The editors of the Foreign Relations series also have full access to the 
papers of President Kennedy and other White House foreign policy 
records. Presidential papers maintained and preserved at the Presiden- 
tial libraries include some of the most significant foreign affairs-related 
documentation from other federal agencies including the National Secu- 
rity Council, Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of Defense, 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
All of this documentation has been made available for use in the Foreign 
Relations series thanks to the consent of these agencies and the coopera- 
tion and support of the National Archives and Records Administration. 


Department of State historians also have access to records of the 
Department of Defense (particularly the records of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staft and the Secretaries of Defense and their major assistants), and the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 


Since 1991, the Central Intelligence Agency has provided expanded 
access to Department historians to high-level intelligence documents 
from those records still in the custody of that Agency. Department histo- 
rians’ access is arranged by the History Staff of the Center for the Study of 
Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency. This access arrangement 
began with the research of volumes for the 1961-1963 triennium. Depart- 
ment of State and CIA historians continue to work out the procedural 
and scholarly aspects of this access, and the variety of documentation 
made available and selected for publication in the volumes has 
expanded. This volume includes 25 documents from the CIA records 
and 6 CIA documents from other repositories. 


The List of Sources (pages XIII-XVIII) lists the files consulted and 
cited in this volume. 


Principles of Document Selection for the Foreign Relations Series 


In preparing each volume of the Foreign Relations series, the editors 
are guided by some general principles for the selection of documents. 
Each editor, in consultation with the General Editor and other senior edi- 
tors, determines the particular issues and topics to be documented either 
in detail, in brief, or in summary. Some general decisions are aiso made 
regarding issues that cannot be documented in the volume but will be 
addressed in a microfiche supplement or in bibliographical notes. 

The following general selection criteria are used in preparing vol- 
umes in the Foreign Relations series. Individual compiler-editors vary 
these criteria in accordance with the particular issues and the available 
documentation. The compiler-editors also tend to apply these selection 
criteria in accordance with their own interpretation of the generally 
accepted standards of scholarship. In selecting documentation for publi- 
cation, the editors gave priority to unpublished classified records, rather 
than previously published records (which are accounted for in appropri- 
ate bibliographical notes). 

Selection Criteria (in general order of priority): 

1. Major foreign affairs commitments made on behalf of the United 


States to other governments, including those that define or identify the 
principal foreign affairs interests of the United States; 
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2. Major foreign affairs issues, commitments, negotiations, and acti- 
vities, whether or not major decisions were made, and including dissent- 
ing or alternative opinions to the process ultimately adopted; 

3. The decisions, discussions, actions, and considerations of the 
President, as the official constitutionally responsible for the direction of 
foreign policy; 

4. The discussions and actions of the National Security Council, the 
Cabinet, and special Presidential policy groups, including the policy 
options brought before these bodies or their individual members; 

5. The policy options adopted by or considered by the Secretary of 
State and the most important actions taken to implement Presidential 
decisions or policies; 

6. Diplomatic negotiations and conferences, official correspon- 
dence, and other exchanges between U.S. representatives and those of 
other governments that demonstrate the main lines of policy imple 
mentation on major issues; 

7. Important elements of information that attended Presidential 
decisions and policy recommendations of the Secretary of State; 

8. Major foreign affairs decisions, negotiations, and commitments 
undertaken on behalf of the United States by government officials and 
representatives in other agencies in the foreign affairs community or 
other branches of government made without the involvement (or even 
knowledge) of the White House or the Department of State; 

9. The role of the Congress in the preparation and execution of par- 
ticular foreign policies or foreign affairs actions; 

10. Economic aspects of foreign policy; 

11. The main policy lines of U.S. military and economic assistance as 
well as other types of assistance; 

12. The political-military recommendations, decisions, and activi- 
ties of the military establishment and major regional military commands 
as they bear upon the formulation or execution of major U S. foreign polli- 
cies; 

13. The main policy lines of intelligence activities if they constituted 
major aspects of U.S. foreign policy toward a nation or region or if they 
provided key information in the formulation of major U.S. policies; 

14. Documentation that illuminates special decisionmaking proc- 
esses that accomplished the policies recorded in particular volumes; 

15. Diplomatic appointments that reflect major policies or affect 
policy changes. 

Scope and Focus of Documents Researched and Selected for Foreign Relations, 

1961-1963, Volume VII 


The editors of this volume, the research and editing of which was 
completed in 1991 and 1992, have defined a “major issue” as an arms 
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control policy or problem that received high-level attention within the 
U.S. Government; from the President, key White House aides, or Cabi- 
net-level officials; and /or had long-range repercussions for U.S. foreign 
policy and interests. While it was impossible to include the details of U.S. 
policy on every disarmament issue, documentation has been included, 
either in the print volume or the microfiche supplement, that delineates 
basic U.S. policies toward the subjects in question. 


The primary focus of the documents in this volume is on the foreign 
policymaking process of the U.S. Government, including documenta- 
tion illuminating policy formulation and major aspects and 
sions of its execution. Emphasis is placed on official memoranda that 
reveal policy positions, show differences within the U.S. Government 
over policy formulation, summarize developments and positions 
regarding an issue, contain intelligence or military assessments, and 
describe decisions or actions taken in the National Security Council. 
Some key instructions sent to diplomatic posts are included when they 
demonstrate the details of the execution of a poticy. Memoranda of con- 
versations with foreign leaders both abroad and in Washington were 
selected to provide additional information on the origins and impact of 
foreign policy decisions. 


The editors selected only the most important reports from diplo- 
matic posts, particularly those containing the records of significant con- 
versations held with foreign leaders and their diplomatic 
representatives on arms control issues. Details of the arms control 
negotiations and their incremental movement are not included. 


Documentation selected by the editors for inclusion in the micro- 
fiche supplement provides additional details on the major issues cov- 
ered in this volume. The annotation to printed documents contains 
references to related documents included in the microfiche supplement. 
The supplement also includes several lengthy attachments to printed 
documents. In these cases, the printed document contains editorial ref- 
erences to the appropriate microfiche document. The volume may be 
used without the supplement, but the microfiche should be used in con- 
junction with the printed volume. 


The major topics and issues the editors sought to cover in volume 
VII are as follows: 


1) Debate within the administration over whether to resume nuclear 
testing. 

2) Arms control bilateral talks with the Soviet Union and multilat- 
eral negotiations in the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee at 


a. 
3) Relations with U.S. allies, especially the United Kingdom, on the 
issue of nuclear testing. 
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4) Internal administration discussions on the relative merits and fea- 
sibility of negotiating a comprehensive test ban agreement versus a more 
limited treaty. 

5) Initiation of talks on the non-transfer of nuctcar weapons (nuclear 
non-proliferation) with U.S. allies, especially the United Kingdom, 
France, and West Germany, as well as with the Soviet Union. 

6) Negotiations by the President's special emissary W. Averell Har- 
riman leading to the signing of the Limited Test Ban Treaty. 

7) The Kennedy administration's efforts to gain the approval of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the U.S. Senate for the Limited Test Ban Treaty. 


A few documents are also included on the ongoing negotiations 
concerning a possible agreement banning weapons of mass destruction 
in outer space, and more documentation on the subject is scheduled for 
publication in volume XXV. Documentation on the talks leading to the 
establishment of a Direct Communications Link (“hot line”) between 
Washington and Moscow in 1963, which is often considered an arms con- 
trol agreement, is included in volume V. 


Editorial Methodology 


The documents are presented chronologically according to Wash- 
ington time or, in the case of conferences, in the order of individual meet- 
ings. Incoming telegrams from U.S. Missions are placed according to 
time of receipt in the Department of State or other receiving agency, 
rather than the time of transmission; memoranda of conversation are 
placed according to the time and date of the conversation, rather than the 
date the memorandum was drafted. 


Editorial treatment of the documents published in the Foreign Rela- 
tions series follows Office style guidelines, supplemented by guidance 
from the General Editor and the chief technical editor. The source text is 
reproduced as exactly as possible, including marginalia or other nota- 
tions, which are described in the footnotes. Texts are transcribed and 
printed according to accepted conventions for the publication of histori- 
cal documents in the limitations of modern typography. A heading has 
been supplied by the editors for each document included in the volume. 
Spelling, capitalization, and punctuation are retained as found in the 
source text, except that obvious typographical errors are silently cor- 
rected. Other mistakes and omissions in the source text are corrected by 
bracketed insertions: a correction is set in italic type; an addition in 
roman type. Words or phrases underlined in the source text are printed 
in italics. Abbreviations and contractions are preserved as found in the 
source text, and a list of abbreviations is included in the front matter of 
each volume. 


Bracketed insertions are also used to indicate omitted text that deals 
with an unrelated subject (in roman type) or that remains classified after 
declassification review (in italic type). The amount of material not 
declassified has been noted by indicating the number of lines or pages of 
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source text that were omitted. Entire documents withheld for declassifi- 
cation purposes have been accounted for and are listed by headings, 
source notes, and number of pages not declassified in their chronological 
place. The amount of material omitted from this print volume and from 
the microfiche supplement because it was unrelated to the subject of the 
volume, however, has not been delineated. All brackets that appear in 
the source text are so identified by footnotes. 


The unnumbered first footnote to eacn document indicates the doc- 
ument’s source, original classification, distribution, and drafting 
information. The source footnote also provides the background of 
important documents and policies and indicates if the President or his 
major policy advisers read the document. Every effort has been made to 
determine if a document has been previously published, and this 
information has been included in the source footnote. 

Editorial notes and additional annotation summarize pertinent 
material not printed in the volume, indicate the location of additional 
documentary sources, provide references to important related docu- 
ments printed in other volumes, describe key events, and provide sum- 
maries of and citations to public statements that supplement and 
elucidate the printed documents. Information derived from memoirs 
and other first-hand accounts has been used when appropriate to sup- 
plement or explicate the official record. 


Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documentation 


The Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documentation, 
established under the Forengn Relations statute, reviews records, advises, 
and makes recommendations concerning the Forcign Relations series. 
The Advisory Committee monitors the overall compilation and editorial 
process of the series aid assists with any access and /or clearance prob- 
lems that arise. Time constraints prevent the Advisory Committee from 
reviewing all volumes in the series. 


This volume has not been reviewed by the Advisory Committee. 


Declassification Remmew 


The declassification review of this volume in 1993 and 1994 resulted 
in the decision to withhold approximately 2 percent of the documents 
originally selected; 5 documents were denied in full. The remaining doc- 
umentation provides an accurate account of the major arms control 
issues confronting, and the policies undertaken by, the U.S. Government 
during this period. 

The Division of Historical Documents Review of the Office of Free- 
dom of Information, Privacy, and Classification Review, Bureau of 
Administration, Department of State, conducted the declassification 
review of the documents published in this volume. The review was con- 
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ducted in accordance with the standards set forth in Executive Order 
12356 on National Security Information and applicable laws. 

Under Executive Order 12356, information that concerns one or 
more of the following categories, and the disclosure of which reasonably 
could be expected to cause damage to the national security, requires clas- 

fication: 


to the national security; 
inf 


activities (including special activities), or intelligence 

sources or methods; 

5) foreign relations or foreign activities of the United States; 

6) scientific, technological, or economic matters relating to national 
security; 

nus Government programs for safeguarding nuclear materials or 
— 

) 


The principle guiding declassification review is to release all 
information, subject only to the current requirements of national security 
and law. Declassification decisions entailed concurrence of the appropri- 
ate geographic and functional bureaus in the Department of State, other 
concerned agencies of the U.S. Government, and the appropriate foreign 
governments regarding specific documents of those governments. 
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Disarmament 


National Intelligence Estimate 


NIE 4-61 Washington, January 17, 1961. 


PROBABLE SHORT-TERM REACTIONS TO U.S. RESUMPTION OF 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


The Problem 


To estimate the major probable short-term reactions to US resump- 
tion of a program of nuclear explosions for purposes of weapons devel- 
opment, or improvement of detection techniques, or peaceful 
applications. 

Assumptions 
We assume in this estimate that the US unilaterally resumes nuclear 


tests, but not until some time after the reconvening of the Geneva negoti- 
ations on a nuclear test ban? We further assume that the US announces 


that its explosions will be limited to underground or extra-atmospheric 





Source Central Intelligence Files Secret A note on the cover sheet reads in 
part “Submutted by the Director of Central Intethgence The tollowing intethgence orga- 
nizations parhorpated in the preparation of this estrmate The Central Intethgence ye ei og 
and the intethgence organizatums of the Departments of State, the Army the Navy. 
Force, The jownt Staff. and the Atornac Commission © The members of the US Intel- 
higence Board concurred on january 17 Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation abstained because the subject was outside his purtsdiction 

We have not attempted to estimate in this paper the long term impact of these reac 
hans on US formgn relations or the exact value to the USSR's military establishment of 
resuned Soviet testing in response to the US A pudgment on the military or scien: 
tific value to Ghe US of euch 6 progpam to beyend the purview of an tatelligunes Estimate 
[Footnote un the source text | 

“The Atomic Energy Commission Representative to the USIB and the Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense Speoal Operations note that the results of these future Geneva 
Negotiations the condition. under which the US would make such a decision, and the 
effect of possible actions which the US could take pnor to such resumption of nuclear 
explosions, cannot now be fully assessed They consider for example. that the conse- 
quences of a penad of intensive probung at the by the US in an atternpt to reach 
reasonable _and of explanation at the level as to the reasons for the con- 

action would have an important effect on any reactions and therefore on this 
estimate However appropnate assumptions with respect to these factors cannot now be 
a [Footnote on the source text The Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Tests comprising delegations from the Soviet Umion. the United King. 

don and Gt Ueed Seoen reconvened on March 21 | 
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detonations and states their purpose to be weapons development, or 
improvement of detection techniques, or peaceful applications.* 


The Estimate* 


Introduction 


1. World opinion tends to recoil from nuclear weapons, submerg- 
ing logical consideration of the subject in an emotional reaction of dis- 
may. This attitude, cultivated although not created by Communist 
propaganda, regarded the test explosions conducted by the US, the UK, 
and the USSR up to the fall of 1958 as an important part of the East-West 
arms race which in turn was likely to culminate in a general nuclear holo- 
caust. Lively fears of health hazards resulting from fallout associated 
with these tests aggravated this reaction. Thus the unilateral undertak- 
ings of the three powers in the fall of 1958 to suspend testing were 
greeted with universal relief. Similarly, the Geneva negotiations aimed at 
making this suspension permanent have been viewed as inhibiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons to other countries and as a hopeful portent of 
disarmament, relaxation of tensions, and peace.° 

2. Between the present time and the date of any US announcement 
of resumption of a program of nuclear explosions, several factors might 
act to alter these attitudes. The stage reached in the Geneva negotiations, 





* The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, believes that the present Assump- 
tion is so stated that it presents to its users an incomplete perspective within which to judge 
the effects of the probable reactions to resumption of US nuclear testing. He believes that a 
number of other considerations such as the following are necessary prerequisites to a US 
resumption of testing: 

(a) That the US resumes nuclear tests only after further negotiations at Geneva have 
demonstrated the failure of US efforts to obtain an adequate inspection system to safe- 
guard Western security; 

(b) That such resumption of tests is accompanied by a comprehensive information 
program to acquaint other governments and peoples with US requirements for these tests; 

(c) That the information program also includes a full explanation that such US 
underground or space detonations would not create fallout hazards; 

(d) That the US program of testing for peaceful application and improvement of 
detection techniques is fully publicized and that an announced star ding offer is made to 
cease testing upon Soviet acceptance of an effective inspection system. [Footnote in the 
source text. 

* The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, and the Director for Intelligence, 
Joint Staff, nonconcur in the entire estimate. The reasons fo: their nonconcurrences are set 
forth on page 5. [Footnote in the source text. 

*The Atomic Energy Commission Representative to the USIB, and the Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, agree that these reactions have been gener- 
ated as a result of past detonations. They point out, however, that past detonations have 
been solely for weapons development purposes, many have been of very large yield, and 
most have been conducted above ground. They therefore, do not believe that future deto- 
nations, under different conditions, will necessarily produce such reactions. [Footnote in 
the source text. 
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and the opinions formed concerning the merits of each side’s position, is 
one such factor. Another is any program which the US might develop to 
inform world opinion about the various purposes and characteristics of 
different kinds of test programs. A third is the general world picture of 
Soviet behavior in international affairs during this period. 


Reactions in the Non-Communist World® 


3. Given present attitudes, a new US program of nuclear explo- 
sions would be regarded by most peoples and many governments as 
likely to lead the USSR to resume testing; they would fear that the East- 
West arms race had begun to accelerate and was once more heading 
towards war. No matter how conducted, renewed US testing would also 
stimulate fears concerning health dangers from fallout. The US would be 
severely criticized in many quarters; there would be a tendency on the 
part of some to regard US policy as insufficiently dedicated to peace. A 
resolution calling for cessation of nuclear explosions would win wide- 
spread support in the UN, and its adoption would be almost certain if the 
tests were announced as being for weapons development. 


4. Adverse reactions could be mitigated in several ways. Insofar as 
international opinion could be persuaded that the US had earnestly 
sought agreement in the Geneva talks but had been rebuffed by Soviet 
unreasonableness, renewed testing would be met with greater under- 
standing. Also, to the extent that the program could be convincingly 
presented as design« 1 to improve the prospects for test detection and, 
ultimately, an agreed ban, or to serve other nonmilitary purposes, it 
would draw less criticism. A very short test series, for example, with 
Soviet and other observers invited, would dilute some of the negative 
reaction. 


5. It must be recognized, however, that because of the complex 
technical issues involved, a clear-cut and credible justification on these 
or other grounds would be very difficult to convey to world opinion. 
Such attempts at justification would have a greater influence on opinion 
already aligned with the US than on neutralists, less educated popula- 
tions, and newer states. In general, however, these explanations would 
not go far toward neutralizing the critical popular reaction, which would 
spring in large part from emotional attitudes not readily accessible to 





* The Atomic Energy Commission Representative to the USIB, and the Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, consider the evaluations of reactions pre- 
sented in this section to be primarily directed toward reactions to resumption of weapons 
development tests only, and to underestimate the results which would be achieved by a 
vigorous and intensive program of public information initiated by the President. They con- 
sider that this would be particularly true if the US action is the undertaking of detonations 
for detection improvement and that public reaction would be considerably influenced by 
world scientific opinion which will understand the basic reasons for such action. [Footnote 
in the source text.] 
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rational argumentation. In the minds of many, for example fallout is so 
closely associated with any kind of nuclear explosion that large seg- 
ments of opinion would be impervious to the fact that underground det- 
onations carry no dangers of this sort.’ 

6. Reactions would vary among different countries and areas, as 
well as in accordance with what were believed to be the purposes of the 
US program. Some NATO governments would approve, particularly 
those which would welcome an improved American nuclear capability. 
France would also be glad to have criticism deflected from its own 
nuclear weapons program. Most West European governments would 
probably take a public position which, while deploring further explo- 
sions, sought to quiet adverse reaction by sympathetically noting the 
considerations which had prompted the US to take this step. In taking 
this stand, some of these governments would find it hard to allay the anx- 
ieties of their public. The task of justification would be especially difficult 
in Great Britain, where the issue would be seized upon by the popular 
press and large s: 4ments of the Labor Party. The Canadian Government 
would oppose any tests which it believed had military purposes. 

7. InJapan, opposition would probably be so intense as to produce 
anti-American demonstrations and a formal protest by the government 
as well. Some other Asian nations, particularly India and Indonesia, 
would be highly critical. However, Asian governments closely aligned 
with the US would be inclined to accept the US action and might be 
induced to approve it publicly.* Renewed testing would be very unfavor- 
ably received in Africa and the Arab states, and it would be particularly 
exploited by governments already critical in varying degrees toward the 
US. The Latin American governments would not regard the issue as of 
primary importance to themselves; their positions would vary in accord- 
ance with what they judged to be expedient in terms of other interests; 
most could probably be induced to support the US position. 

8. USresumption of nuclear testing, particularly for weapons pur- 
poses, would tend to weaken one of the inhibitions upon other Free 





’ The Atomic Energy Commission Representative to the USIB, and the Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, agree that the factors mentioned in this para- 
graph must be regarded as serious problems to be faced, but note that world opinion on the 
need for a seismic detection improvement program and on the fact that underground test- 
ing does not involve fallout hazards depends heavily on the manner in which the US initi- 
ates any program of nuclear explosions. They therefore consider that the general evalua- 
tion contained in this paragraph could be mitigated, as mentioned in paragraphs 2 and 4, 
by certain courses of action open to the US. [Footnote in the source text.] 

"The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, believes that this 
sentence should read 

“Government leaders in Asian countries closely aligned with the US would be more 
inclined to accept the validity of US motivations but, with one or two possible exceptions, 
they would find it difficult to rally public support.” [Footnote in the source text.| 
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World countries considering independent development of a nuclear 
weapons capability. This inhibition would not be completely removed, 
however, and other military, political, and economic considerations 
affecting this decision would continue to exist. Thus, while renewed US 
tests would tend to revive this question in Sweden and elsewhere, they 
are not likely, in and of themselves, to be decisive factors. However, if 
these countries were confronted by a situation in which both the US and 
the USSR had launched extensive test series, the chances that they would 
embark on independent nuclear weapons programs would rise. 


Sino-Soviet Bloc Reactions 


9. Nomatter what purposes the US announced or what safeguards 
it offered in embarking on a unilateral program, Bloc spokesmen would 
charge, as part of a major propaganda campaign, that the explosions 
were in fact for military purposes. Almost certainly the USSR would 
reject any invitation to observe the explosions and would withdraw its 
negotiators from Geneva. It would almost certainly call fora  »ecial ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to condemn the US, demand al andonment 
of the planned tests, and insist on speedy conclusion of an agreed ban. 


10. The USSR would reaffirm its public position that US nuclear 
explosions of any type freed the USSR to resume testing. However, Mos- 
cow probably would refrain from overt testing for an initial period, lest it 
compromise its diplomatic and propaganda efforts to indict the US. We 
estimate that the USSR has technical incentives to conduct nuclear tests, 
chiefly in order to increase the yield-to-mass ratio of its weapons, to 
make them more efficient in the use of fissionable material, to develop 
improved low-yield weapons for tactical and air defense purposes, and 
to obtain very-high-altitude effects data for antimissile applications. 
These incentives probably would continue to exist whether or not the 
USSR had conducted clandestine tests since 1958. The Soviets might con- 
sider that they could improve their relative military position if both sides 
resumed overt testing, and in any event the incentives would grow 
stronger as the US conducted additional tests. Thus we believe that, if the 
US resumed, the USSR would in time follow suit. 


11. Soviet representatives have on several occasions expressed the 
view that the USSR would be quick to undertake testing in the atmo- 
sphere if the US should resume testing of any sort. We believe that the 
Soviets would delay a decision on atmospheric testing pending an 
assessment of reactions to US testing, the success of their anti-American 
charges, and other developing factors. It is possible that, on the basis of 
this assessment, they would limit themselves to tests underground or in 
space in order to avoid the charge of contaminating the atmosphere. 
Indeed, they might even conduct tests underground or in space without 
public acknowledgment, calculating that this would enable them to 
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maximize their political gains and that, in the event of exposure, the 
excuse of prior US testing would neutralize most of the opprobrium. 

12. We believe that Communist China has for some time been press- 
ing the USSR for considerably greater assistance in the attainment of a 
nuclear capability than the USSR has been willing to grant. In justifying 
its position, the USSR may have been arguing the net advantages to the 
Bloc of an agreed test ban. If so, resumed US testing would undermine 
this argument. In any event, the Chinese Communists would probably 
exploit such a US resumption and any subsequent Soviet testing to 
renew and step up their pressures for aid, and it would be more difficult 
for the USSR to maintain its position. Since the Soviet leaders have other 
strong reasons for resisting Chinese demands, we believe that renewed 
US tests probably would not substantially alter the Soviet attitude. 

13. The Soviet leaders, and particularly Khrushchev, are eager to 
assess the attitudes and policies of the incoming US Administration on 
such matters as defense, disarmament, and East-West negotiations. They 
will look upon the US attitude toward testing as one o1 the major indica- 
tors in such an assessment.’ Their general conclusions concerning the 
new Administration, however, will be based not only upon this matter, 
but upon the stance which the US adopts on general disarmament issues 
and the entire range of foreign policy issues. 


STATEMENTS OF NONCONCURRENCE 


The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, does not concur 
with the estimate as written even with the assumptions as stated in the 
text. He believes the estimate overplays the negative reactions to the US 
resumption of nuclear testing and fails to reflect the following: 





That the US resumption of nuclear weapons testing is inseparably 
related to the conditions under which testing is to be resumed. 

That the unfavorable reaction by most people and many govern- 
ments at the outset of nuclear testing would lessen with time following a 
comprehensive diplomatic and information program. 

t most pro-US governments would approve or at least remain 
aligned with the US should we resume —. 

That the Soviets are likely to conclude US unilateral a 
that the US could no longer be ensnared in inconclusive negotiations a 
Soviet stalling techniques. 





* The Director of Intelligence and Research, Department of State, believes that the fol- 
lowing sentence should be inserted at this point: 

“If the Soviet leaders concluded from US unilateral testing that the US was abandon- 
ing its interest in a negotiated ban, they would be inclined to infer that, with re: to other 
East-West issues, negotiations had become a less promising course of action.” [Footnote in 
the source text.] 
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The Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, nonconcurs in this entire 
estimate. He considers the estimate to be erroneous in the following 


major aspects: 


a. It imputes an exaggerated importance to a nebulously defined 
“world opinion” as a factor in reaching a major US policy decision vis-a- 
vis nuclear testing. 

b. It credits too little effectiveness to possible US programs to 

int “world opinion” with non-fallout facts associated with the 
types of nuclear testing assumed. 

c. It denigrates the capability of pro-Western governments to rec- 
ognize the nuclear testing facts as well as their courage and ability to 
guide public opinion in their nations. 

d. It fails to examine the full scale of pressures on the USSR which 
would come about if the US resumed testing. While one result might be 
renewed USSR testing—as this estimate states—another ility 
would be that the Soviets would feel compelled to the ition 
on controls for verification of test suspensions. A case can be made 
for this as an outcome—but it is completely neglected in this document. 


The Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, considers that the sugges- 
tions summed up in a through c above are unsupported by the evidence 
available; that they mistakenly credit the USSR with invulnerability, in 
the world political arena, to the very factors to which the US is exaggerat- 
edly viewed as hyper-vulnerable; and that omission of point d is a major 


gap in the appraisal. He concludes that the estimate should be rejected 
for policy use because it is one-sided, misleading, and in large measure 
irrelevant. 





Letter From President Kennedy to His Adviser on 
Disarmament (McCloy) 


Washington, January? 41. 


Dear Mr. McCoy: In accordance with our previous discussions, | 
am hereby designating you as my adviser on the problems of disarma- 
ment and arms control, including the nuclear test bans. I will expect you 
to make recommendations regarding the formulation of U.S. policy in 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.0012 /1-2761. No classification mark- 
ing 
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these areas, and the organization of the United States Disarmament 
Administration and related activities. In carrying out your work, the 
staff of the United States Disarmament Administration will be available 
to you, as well as such other personnel from other agencies as may be 
needed.' 

The task which you are undertaking I consider io be of (ihe nighest 

priority. It is firmly linked to our foreign policies, to our national security 
and to our desire for peace. As such, it will have the constant attention 
and full support of my Administration. | am asking all departments of 
the government to cooperate fully with you and to advise you of their 
views. 
I will expect you to work in particularly close association with the 
Secretary of State, who will be responsible for the conduct of negotiations 
with foreign countries and for whom you shall also serve as adviser, and 
with the Secretary of Defense. | want the most diligent possible effort 
made on this somber problem in the period ahead. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 

John F. Kennedy 





' McCloy worked closely with the USDA staff but had offices in the White House and 
the Department of State 





Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) to President Kennedy 


Washington, February 9, 1961. 


Seatorg, Wiesner, and | have asked for a short meeting on Friday.' 

The problem is this: in the last year of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, AEC conducted a series of ingenious and illuminating experiments 
involving explosions of a few hundred pounds of chemicals, with very 
small—but rapid—nuclear reactions as one element of them. These 
nuclear reactions were miniature versions of a real atomic explosion, but 
with a force not to exceed ten pounds of chemical explosives—and in fact 





Source. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, 
Testing, February-April 1961. Top Secret 


' February 10 
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the actual levels involved have been cf less than one-pound force. Still, 
because it was felt that these experiments might be denounced by the 
Soviets—or others—as clandestine “atomic tests,” their existence was 
kept very secret. And to give you a free hand in the matter, they were sus- 
pended on January 18th. 

Seaborg and Wiesner think they should be renewed. Rusk and 
McCloy concur, and so do |. These experiments may lead to real 
improvements in nuclear weapons—in particular they may help to 
improve the range or power of such a weapon as Polaris by showing the 
safe way to a more efficient warhead. It has always been the U.S. position 
that weapons development must continue actively even while atomic 
tests were suspended, and we do not believe that these small explosions, 
overwhelmingly chemical in character, can properly be called atomic 
tests in the common meaning of the phrase—there is no mushroom cloud 
here, by a long sight. 

There does exist the possibility that news of this activity will leak 
out, and we believe it will be important, in this event, to explain the mat- 
ter promptly, accurately, and with no sense of guilt. The attached state- 
ment? aims to produce this result, and we think it should be held for use 
by Seaborg as needed. 

At the same time, we think the very hush-hush atmosphere around 
these experiments should gradually be lifted; it is not sound to act as if 
this were a guilty secret when our conviction is that it is an innocent one. 
We also believe it should become a part of our Geneva position to urge 
that “atomic explosions” be clearly defined as involving a lot more 
power than such experiments as these. This matter is under discussion 
with McCloy. 

The only real alternative is to stop these experiments for many 
months, because if we do not start them before Geneva, it will probably 
be politically unwise to make a new decision to approve them while 
Geneva talks are going on. But if we put them off—till fall—we not only 
slow up possibie improvements in needed weapons, we also discourage 
the talented group of research men at Livermore, perhaps to the point of 
breakup, and we increase the chance that some disgruntled weaponeer 
will leak the story in a damaging way. 
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We do not pretend that our recommendation is without risk. These 
experiments will be attacked by some ardent disarmers in our own coun- 
try if they become known, and the Soviet Union will be able to join in if it 
chooses. But on balance we think the course we suggest is right—the 
alternative looks worse.’ 


McG. B.* 





* According to a journal kept by Seaborg, he, Bundy, and Wiesner discussed the mat- 
ter with the President at a meeting in the White House on February 10, and “obtained the 


President's al for continuation of the experiments that we were interested in.” 
(Glenn T. Journal of Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
1961-1971, vol. 1, pp. 11-12. kept a handwritten journal that he edited into a type- 


“pt in 1985. It is the edited, version that appears in the published journal ) 
‘ Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials. 





4. Editorial Note 


On March 4, 1961, the President met a number of officials to discuss 
resumption of the test ban talks at Geneva, scheduled to begin March 21. 
Seaborg’s journal entry for this meeting reads as follows: 

“From 10:35 a.m. to about 11:45 a.m. | attended a meeting with the 
President te discuss the U.S. position on the forthcoming test ban negoti- 
ations to be held in Geneva. It was held in the Cabinet Room of the White 
House and present were: President Kennedy, Mr. Bundy, Mr. Fisher, Mr. 
Arthur Dean, Mr. McCloy, Mr. Paul Nitze, General Lemnitzer, Mr. 
Dulles, Dr. Wiesner, Mr. Spurgeon Keeny, Mr. Rusk and myself. 

“Mr. McCloy made the opening statement by saying that there had 
been general agreement on the instructions to be given to the U.S. 
Delegation, as brought out in a meeting of the Principals, and others 
(total people present, according to Mr. Bundy, were 32), held on Thurs- 
day, March 2nd; however, a difference of opinion had developed on the 
point of the number of on-site inspections, with the AEC holding a differ- 
ent point of view from the others, and we thought this was important 
enough for the President to resolve. 

“Mr. McCloy proceeded to explain the present U.S. position, with its 
formula of a minimum of ten on-site inspections and the possibility of ten 
more with a proportionality factor of one per five suspected events to a 
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maximum of 20. In the course of this he mentioned the AEC position, 
although I had the impression that he referred to it more in the way of 


opposition to an upper limit, rather than to AEC preference for strict pro- 
portionality with no ceiling. 

“Mr. Bundy and Dr. Wiesner, and others, supported the point of 
view of 10 minimum, plus 10 additional on a proportional basis; Mr. 
Bundy made the point, supported by statistical arguments, that if you 
inspected some 10 or 20 events, even though each had a probability of 
only one in three or four of uncovering a clandestine operation, after you 
had done 10 or 20 of them, the chance that you had missed a true event is 


very small. 

“The President asked General Lemnitzer for his point of view, and 
he said, but not very forcefully, I thought, that he thought the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would prefer the concept of strict proportionality with no ceiling. 

“Mr. Nitze made some comments, but they were not of the nature 
that threw much light on the subject of on-site inspections. He said that 
the Department of Defense didn’t regard the matter of on-site inspec- 
tions of paramount importance, but they were more concerned with the 
composition of the Control Commission and the methods by which certi- 
fication of an event for inspection was made. DOD sees loopholes there 
that might negate the purposes of the treaty. 


“I then said that | wanted to be sure that the difference of point of 
view of the AEC and the rest of the group was completely understood: 
that we felt that the position of settling on some arbitrarily negotiated 
number like 20, 3, 10, or 17 was a political solution; that we thought a 
more logical and scientific basis existed for adopting the principle of pro- 
portionality throughout, and that this would lead to more support by the 
American public, by Congress, and by scientists. | said that the average 
number of detectable seismic events per year appeared to be about 100. 
On the basis of an inspection ratio of one to five, this would result in 20 
inspections. But this varies from year to year by something like a factor of 
2; that is, you might have as few as 50, or as many as 200 detectable seis- 
mic events. Therefore, according to our formula, in some years, there 
would be less than 20 inspections. 

“As the discussion began to move into other channels, Mr. McCloy 
brought it back to the issue of the differences on the number of on-site 
inspections, and the President then said that he thought that we should 
stay with the position of 20, as defined. 

“At this point, and also at various times earlier, there was discussion 
of the importance of approaches to the Members of Congress. In this con- 
nection | mentioned specifically the great importance of correct 
approaches and approaches at the right time to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. | mentioned specifically the difficulty last summer when 
a discussion with them revealed their stand that they would require reci- 
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procity, whereas the present US. position is unilateral disclosure in cor- 
nection with seismic experimentation. 

“Mr. Bundy pointed out that there was a luncheon set up for next 
Tuesday on this matter to discuss it with a number of Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress. The President asked whether it wouldn't be better to 
include Republican members. In answer to Mr. Bundy’s observation that 
this would make the group unmanageably large, the President sug- 
gested that it could be divided into two luncheons. 

“In the discussion of who might attend—and I am not particularly 
sure who will attend which of the two luncheons—the names of Holi- 
field, Pastore, James Van Zandt, Anderson, Jackson and Hickenlooper of 
the JCAE were mentioned, as well as other key members of Congress, 
such as Mansfield, John McCormack, Charles Halleck, etc. 


“This was followed by a discussion of the question of the duration of 
the negotiations. The President, and many of us, had noticed the article in 
this morning's Washington Post by Murray Marder, pointing out that 
President Kennedy was departing from his campaign promise that he 
would set a definite time limit on the negotiations. The President 
observed that the article was rather vague on this point. It seemed to be 
agreed that there wouldn't be any hard and fast time limit; but, on the 
other hand, the negotiations would, in effect, come close after a reason- 
able time. 


“There was also discussion here, as well as at other times during the 
meeting of the John Finney article (New York Times, March 3, 1961, “U.S. 
Easing Stand on Atom Test Ban’) and of the Marder article, in which dis- 
cussions of the U.S. position, including the statement that we had 
decided to fall back to 17 inspections, were disclosed. There was much 
speculation as to the origin of these leaks. These articles indicated that a 
high official in the State Department had made these statements. 

“Mr. McCloy then went on to describe very briefly the Fisk Report, 
and raised the question of whether it should be made available to the 
JCAE, pointing out the need for keeping them informed if their subse- 
quent support is to be forthcoming. President Kennedy said he would 
like to study the Fisk Report over the weekend before deciding on this 
matter. 


“The President then remarked on the time remaining before Mr. 
Dean's departure for Geneva, and therefore, on the need for rapid prog- 
ress. He asked Mr. Dean who was going with him to Geneva, and Mr. 
Dean mentioned, among others, Messrs. Stell, Popper, Doyle Northrup, 
etc. 

“The President asked whether Mr. Dean had passed on to Dr. Fisk 


his request that he (Fisk) be with the delegation. Mr. Dean replied that Dr. 
Fisk has requested that he come after the start of negotiations, on invita- 
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tion, as needed, so that if he couldn't remain for the entire time, it 
wouldn't appear that he had lost interest in the negotiations. 

“After the meeting I took Mr. McCloy and Mr. Dean aside and said 
there wore three broad areas of possible pitfalls, or at least potential 
points of public attack upon the treaty that I think they should call to the 
President's attention even before he met with the Members of Congress. 
These are areas which | would have identified at the meeting had the 

“Il pointed out that the upper limit of 4.75 (on the seismic detection 
scale) in the treaty, below which there would be a moratorium on testing, 
left the possibility of cheating in the development of small weapons, and 
even of rather large ones in the event decoupling was resorted to. | told 
him | thought this would be a matter of much public comment. 

“I pointed out what was basically a point of illogicality in the treaty 
in the area of high altitude explosions. | said that here we have in the 
treaty itself a prohibition for which there are in certain cases no enforce- 
able safeguards, and hence we have deviated from a principle which 
might come back to plague us. | pointed out that a way out of this might 
have been to have a moratorium for explosions above a certain altitude, 
below which we could definitely police the treaty provisions. 

“I pointed out that some people, and I cited Teller as an example, 
would disagree with the statements made earlier in the meeting that a 
treaty of this sort couldn't place the U.S. in a very vulnerable 
with respect to its future existence vis-a-vis the Soviet Union because 
only certain small changes, factors of 2 or 3, could be made in relation to 
yields, weight ratios, etc. | said that there are those who would disagree 


with this, that there is the possibility of the next large step—or possibly 
you might call it the third stage of weapons development—namely, that 
in the course of a few years such weapons systems as the Polaris-carrying 
nuclear submarine might be negated (for example, by the Soviets having 
a sufficient number of submarines to put them on the tail of each of ours, 
in cooperation with surface ships, and effectively rendering them inop- 
erative). Concomitant with such steps to negate our striking power, the 
Soviets would continue to develop new concepts which could, in fact, 
take the next step as breakthrough in a decisive way in their ability to 
wage war on us.” (Seaborg, journal, volume 1, pages 58, 60-62) 

Seaborg’s published Journal is an edited typescript prepared in the 
mid-1980s, based on handwritten notes recorded daily during Seaborg’s 
chairmanship. An account of the methodology of this 
appears in the preface to volume 1. A briefer account of this 
appears in Glenn T. Seaborg with Benjamin S. Loeb, Kennedy, Khrushchev 
and the Test Ban, pages 44-45. 

The Committee of Principals had been established by President 
Eisenhower in 1958 to coordinate review of U.S. arms control and disar- 
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mament policy. It originally comprised five members: the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, the Director of Central Intelligence, the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Science Adviser to the Presi- 
dent. Kennedy added the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency, and, later in 1961, the Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

A memorandum by James Goodby of the US. Disarmament 
Administration of the Principals’ meeting held March 2 and the Report 
of the Ad Hoc Panel on the Technics | Capabilities and Implications of the 
Geneva System (the Fisk Report), comprising 62 pages plus amend- 
ments and charts are in the Supplement. Kennedy did release the Fisk 
Report to the JCAE. Other accounts of the Principals’ March 2 meeting 
and a description of the March 7 meeting with the congressional leaders 
are in Seaborg, journal, volume |, pages 65 and 70-72, respectively, and 
Seaborg, Kennedy, Khrushchev and the Test Ban, pages 38-43 and 46-48, 


respectively. 





Memorandum From the President's Adviser on Disarmament 
(McCloy) to President Kennedy 


Washington, March 8, 1961] 


SUBJECT 
Fisk Report 

lam transmitting herewith the report of the Fisk Panel on Technical 
Capabilities of the Geneva System.' This Panel was established to study, 
review and bring up to date the technical considerations bearing upon 
the conclusion of an agreement for the discontinuance of nuclear tests. 
This report, in my judgment, from a technical standpoint buttresses the 
conclusion that it is in the overall interest of the national security of the 
United States to make a renewed and vigorous attempt to negotiate a test 
ban agreement along the lines now contemplated 





Source Kennedy Library, National Securnty Fries, Subjects Senes, Nuclear Weapons, 
Fisk Top Secret. Restricted Data Attached to a March 9 note from Bundy, which 
reads 18 a paper from McCloy — vou are not the real target —jout Committee is It 1s 
part of the effort to present the whole story withow! ashing for approval yet 


“See Document 4 The Fisk Report is in the Supplement 
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The consensus of scientific thinking and analysis contained in this 
report indicates that a test ban agreement along the lines of the Geneva 
system involves certain risks from the point of view of potential nuclear 
weapons development. General Loper, one of the members of the Panel, 
has expressed his separate views’ as to these risks. Some of these risks are 
due to the inhibiting effect which the agreement might have on some 
areas of weapons development which may be more important to the US. 
than to the U.S.S.R. This is not true in all cases; the reverse situation exists 
in some. Some of these risks are due to the possibility of undetected test- 
ing by the U.S.S.R. either by underground tests which produce a seismic 
signal of less than 4.75 or by tests at high altitude. It is proposed to under- 
take further research in these fields which may increase the ability to 
detect such tests. In the present state of knowledge, however, it must be 
recognized that the effect of the agreement is to make undetected testing 
more difficult and expensive but that a determined evader could prob- 
ably evade the technical detection system if it were to put enough of its 
national effort into the attempt. The increased effort would make detec- 
tion more likely, however, by conventional intelligence methods. 


These risks should not be disregarded; neither should they be over- 
stated. They must be evaluated in light of our total military effort and 
plans. They must be appraised in the light of all the courses and risks fac- 
ing the United States in its endeavor to reduce the likelihood of war and 


to promote strong conditions of peace. When so evaluated and 
appraised, they are, in my judgment and on balance, worth taking in 
order to achieve this first step towards a workable agreement on arms 
control 


Taking a first step in the field of arms control in the present world 
situation involves some risks but there are also real risks in not taking the 
first step. Moreover, the first step may well have such significance as to 
lead to the adoption of further advances toward the relief of tensions and 
the avoidance of war and its concomitant, a devastating nuclear catas- 
trophe 

A test ban agreement, along the lines now contemplated, would be a 
significant step in tive field of arms control. It would establish a control 
organization ‘which will give experience in the problems of control and 
inspection which can be expanded and adapted to handle other meas- 
ures of arms control. Installation of the high altitude control system will 





* Attached to the Fisk Report Loper s views were endorsed by the [CS mm a March 4 
memorandum to McNamara C mets stated that Section VIl of the Report did not give 
sufficent emphasis to the consequences of a major breakthrough by ether side om the 
nuclear field. to the need for testing to ensure weapons safety and rehabulity, or to the 
“urgent military requirement for obtaming of weapons effect data in vanous environ- 
ments © (Washington National Records Center, RC, 190, OASD ISA Piles FRC 69 A 926, 
WARS 1961) 
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provide an opportunity for joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. cooperation in the explo- 
ration of outer space of the type suggested by you in your State of the 
Union message. The system contains the possibility of difficulties and 
irritations but, on balance, provides a useful mechanism for getting past 
a stage in the international control of arms which has proved impassable 
until this time. 

A test ban agreement along the lines now being considered might 
well contribute to better and more stable relations between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. and thus help ease general international tensions. Moreover, 
by stationing Americans and other foreigners at control posts and on 
inspection teams it could contribute to the development of a more open 
Soviet society. It would involve the acceptance by the U.S.S.R. of the prin- 
ciple that inspection and control is a necessary and integral part of any 
agreement in the field of disarmament. 


A second reason for supporting a test ban agreement is that it could 
be helpful in preventing the spread of nuclear weapons capabilities 
among other countries. By establishing an international legal order, to 
which nations would be asked and expected to join, it will tend to 
restrain the present non-nuclear powers from obtaining nuclear capabil- 
ities. The test ban agreement is certainly not sufficient in itself to prevent 
this spreading of nuclear capabilities. It will have to be followed by the 
negotiation of other measures. If the present nuclear powers are engaged 
in nuclear weapons testing, the possibility of effective agreements 
restricting the spread of nuclear weapons capabilities will have been 
severely limited. 


The final reason for supporting a test ban agreement results from a 
comparison of the political gains which would accrue from a successful 
test ban negotiation, on the one hand, with the political disadvantages 
which would be presented by a resumption of testing, on the other. A 
workable test ban agreement, honestly sought by the United States, 
would gain credit for the United States in responsible world opinion 
which could conceivably firm up its alliances and produce a better atmo- 
sphere, both in the United Nations and elsewhere, for conducting further 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. If, on the other hand, the United 
States were to break off the test ban talks and resume testing, without a 
new and serious attempt to negotiate an agreement, it would, in my 
judgment, alienate world opinion, not only in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries but among our major allies as well. Discussions during the past 
summer with officials from the United Kingdom illustrate how seriously 
even a staunch ally as the British would regard such an action. The ¢ am- 
age to the stature of the U.S. in world affairs and the effect on U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. relations which might result if the U.S. were to fail to take 
reasonable steps necessary to reach a satisfactory test ban agreement, 
and then resume testing, world be serious. This consideration, and the 
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other considerations which I have referred to, affect the security of the 
United States and make me feel that they outweigh the risks which are 
involved in the test ban agreement and which the Fisk Panel has identi- 
fied. 

This does not mean that the U.S. must continue to refrain from test- 
ing indefinitely and acquiesce in what is, in effect, a test ban with no safe- 
guards during a period of unduly protracted negotiations. If reasonable 
and timely progress is not made in the test ban talks, the national inter- 
ests of the U.S. may well require the resumption of testing. This should be 
done, however, only after the U.S. has exhausted reasonable steps to 
obtain a satisfactory agreement. 


John J. McCloy’ 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





6. Airgram From the Department of State to the Consulate 
General in Geneva 


Washington, March 8, 1961. 


A~161. Subject: Presidential Letter to Ambassador Dean. Following 
is the text of a letter dated March 4, 1961 from the President to Ambassa- 
dor Dean: 

“Dear Arthur: 

I am delighted that you have accepted the heavy responsibility of 
representing the United States in the Conference on the Discontinuance 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests. You are outstandingly qualified to conduct 
these negotiations with the wisdom, energy and seriousness of purpose 
which they demand. 

The deliberations which you are about to undertake could lead to 
the first international arms control agreement of the nuclear age. Such an 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 397.5611~GE/ 3-861. Confidential; Limit 
Distribution. Drafted by Goodby and cleared by Ronald |. Spiers, Director of the Political 
Office of USDA. Copies were sent to Secretary McNamara, Allen Dulles, Seaborg, and 
Wiesner 
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agreement might not only help to contain the danger of a nuclear arms 
race, but might also be the prototype of other far-reaching agreements. 
At the very least, it would furnish practical experience for cooperative 
effort in arms control. The United States is prepared to make a vigorous 
effort to reach an agreement which would be to the advantage of both 
sides and which would promote disarmament and strengthen world 
security. 

The main obstacle heretofore has been the lack of agreement on the 
establishment of an effective control system. You should, therefore, seek 
to discover whether a reasonable basis for accord can be found which 
provides adequate controls and is consistent with the security of the 
United States. On this could depend the answer to the larger question of 
whether progress towards more comprehensive disarmament will be 
advanced or retarded. 


Undue delay in these negotiations would tend to decrease the possi- 
bility of reaching agreement, for the present uncontrolled suspension of 
nuclear tests is a condition which must inevitably give rise to increasing 
concern. Accordingly, the negotiations should be conducted in such a 
way as to make it clear within a reasonable period whether it is possible 
to proceed to the consummation of a treaty. While it is not in our hands 
alone to determine the outcome of the conference, whatever we can do to 
ensure success by negotiating openly and in good faith should be done. 
To this end, you have my wholehearted confidence and support. 

With best wishes, 


/Sgd./ John F. Kennedy 
The Honorable Arthur H. Dean 


Department of State 
Washington 25, D.C.” 


The above letter will not be released or otherwise made public. You 
are, however, authorized to show the text to the Soviet Delegation on a 
confidential basis. ' 


Rusk 





' In Supnu 1426 from Geneva, March 23, Dean reported that he had that day given the 
President's letter to Tsarapkin, who stated that he did “not intend to make any comment 
until our position had been completely developed.” (Ibid., 997.5611-GE/3-2361) 
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Memorandum From Secretary of State Rusk to President 
Kennedy 


Washington, March 14, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Instructions for Governor Stevenson for his Talks with Gromyko on the Question 
of Timing of Future Substantive Negotiations on Disarmament and the Forum 
in which such Negotiations Would Take Place 
During this past weekend we have developed, in concert with Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, the attached cable for your approval on the above sub- 
ject.’ If you approve the instructions, Governor Stevenson would see 
Gromyko and propose: (a) that disarmament negotiations be resumed 
on or before August 1, 1961, in Geneva; and (b) that the forum for such 
talks be the 10-Nation group, augmented by either two or three officers 
from the smaller powers. If agreement is reached on the foregoing with 
the USSR, this would be incorporated in a resolution to be submitted to 
the resumed session of the General Assembly. In his discussions with 
Gromyko, Governor Stevenson would also indicate our willingness to 
have bilateral substantive talks with the Soviets in early summer prior to 
the opening of negotiations in the more formal 10-Nation group, as aug- 
mented. 


Mr. McCloy has approved the attached instructions. We have dis- 
cussed the general lines of this cable with Mr. Bundy, who has seen a pre- 
liminary draft. We have also consulted with Mr. Nitze, who has made 
several suggestions which have been incorporated in the draft instruc- 
tion, but in light of the need for urgent instructions, it has not been pos- 
sible tor him to discuss the attached cable either with the Secretary of 
Defense or with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mr. Nitze regrets, as 1 do, that we 
are having to deal with this essentially tactical matter before knowing 
more concretely where we wish to go on the substantive aspects of the 
U.S. position on disarmament. This underscores the need for early deci- 
sions on our substantive position in light of studies which are now in pro- 
cess. 


Dean Rusk 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, General 1-3/61. Secret 

"Not printed. The draft cable was sent unchanged as telegram 1703 to USUN, March 
14. (Department of State, Centra! Files, 600.0012/3-1461) See the Supplement 
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8. | Memorandum From the Deputy Director of the U.S. 
Disarmament Administration (Gullion) to Secretary of State 
Rusk 


Washington, March 15, 1961. 


SUBJECT 

Instructions for Nuclear Test Delegation 
Discussion: 

Attached for your approval are the instructions for the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests. 
These instructions have been drafted to reflect the decisions of the Com- 
mittee of Principals and of the President. Information copies of this draft 
have been sent to all members of the Committee of Principals ard to the 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. The draft 
has been approved by Mr. Dean and Mr. McCloy. The Department of 
Defense has advised us of their concurrence. There are, however, three 
points in which the AEC has not concurred, as follows: 


1) The AEC staff continues to feel that no upper limit of 20 should 
be placed on the escalator formula for on-site inspections (para. 3(d), 


pages 4-5); 
2) The AEC staff believes that we should explicitly state that the 


seismic research a should begin before signature of the treaty 
(para. 3(b), page ); 
3) The AEC staff feels that the Control Commission should not be 


given authority to alter Phase | components of the system (para. 5(f), 
page 9). 


We have reviewed the specific issues with Mr. McCloy, who feels as 
we do, that we should proceed with the instructions as drafted in view of 
their acceptability to the other agencies involved and in view of the pri- 
mary responsibility of the State Department on the matters to which the 
AEC staff has taken exception. 


With respect to the AEC’s first point, which is the only major one, we 
feel that the nature of the escalation proposal has been thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Committee of Principals and that the proposed position 
has been approved by the President. Furthermore, we have advised the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee of the proposed position. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 397.5611-GE/3-1561. Confidential 


Drafted by Spiers. 
' Not printed 
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With respect to the AEC’s second point, we have pointed out that 
our proposed position does not preclude the starting of the seismic 
research program prior to the signature of the treaty, if this can be agreed. 
However, we object to making it mandatory that the research program be 
launched before the treaty is signed. 


With respect to the AEC’s third point, we are simply applying to 
Phase | a principle which has been proposed by the U.S. and accepted by 
the USSR for Phase II and III. We regard this as entirely a political matter. 
Recommendation: 


That you approve the attached instruction for the U.S. Delegation to 
the nuclear test talks.’ 





 Rusk’s stamped signature and date indicate that he approved the draft instructions 
that day. They were sent, apparently unchanged, to Geneva as Nusup 1083, March 15 
(Department of State, Central Files, 397.5611-GE/3-1561) Dean outlined the joint US.- 
U.K. position at the reconvened Geneva Conference on March 21, and the U.S.-U_K. draft 
treaty was tabled on April 18. See Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 55-65 and 82-126, 
respectively. Extensive documentation on the coordination of the U.S.-U_K. position on the 
draft test ban treaty is in Department of State, Central Files 600.0012 and 397 .5611-~GE for 
January-April 1961 





Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-182-61 Washington, March 23, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Nuclear Arms Control Measures (U) 


1. Current international and domestic interest in arms control mat- 
ters indicates a probable need for early policy decisions on issues which 
confront the United States in this field. US arms control policy decisions 
probably will require coordination with at least major NATO Allies in 
order to gain Western support for policies which are compatible with US 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 400.112, 23 Mar 61. Top Secret; Restricted Data. A stamped notation on the source 
text reads: “SecDef has seen.” 
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national security requirements. Anticipating these needs, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have re-examined the issues which, in their view, warrant 
priority consideration. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that certain 
extremely important arms control issues arise in connection with those 
proposals which would affect the nuclear capabilities of the United 
States. This memorandum sets forth the policy decisions which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommend be made concerning these issues. 

2. In their re-examination of pressing arms control issues, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have taken the following factors into consideration: 

a. “The basic threat to US security is the determination and ability of 
the hostile Soviet and Chinese Communist regimes to direct their politi- 
cal and ideological influence and their rapidly growing military and eco- 
nomic strength toward shifting the power balance away from the West 
and, ultimately, toward achieving world domination. 

b. “Thechief elements of this threat lie in (a) the Soviets’ possession 
of rapidly growing nuclear capabilities (which have made the Soviet 
leaders feel freer to adopt an aggressive posture in peripheral areas) as 
well as large conventional forces; (b) the Soviet regime's ability and will- 
ingness to identify itself with various forms of political and social discon- 
tent and popular opposition to the status quo; to support subversive 
elements, including legal political parties, within free societies; to apply 
substantial resources for the purpose of fostering and exploiting various 
kinds of weakness and instability in all parts of the Free World; and, par- 
ticularly in the neutralist and less developed societies, to take advantage 
of pressures for economic and social change; (c) the extent to which the 
totalitarian Communist leadership is able to act ruthlessly and rapidly 
and to repudiate agreements without being subject to moral restraints.” 

c. The United States is in fact engaged in a life-or-death struggle 
with the Sino-Soviet bloc. Leaders of the Bloc recognize this by repeat- 
edly stressing their objective of securing domination of the world and 
emphasizing that their ultimate task is the subjugation of the US. Sino- 
Soviet techniques for attaining their objective include subversion; the 
creation and exploitation of chaos; economic warfare; blackmail through 
threats to employ their military power; the outright use of their military 
power when risks to their own security are not great; the development, 
maintenance and improvement of their military strength and capabili- 
ties far in excess of any apparent requirements for internal security; a 
constant campaign to degrade the US position as leader of the Free 
World; and a constant campaign to reduce and eliminate US nuclear war- 
fare capabilities which constitute the primary Free World obstacle to the 
Bloc use of major aggression to achieve world domination. Employment 
of the foregoing techniques has proven successful in many cases: Since 
World War II, the USSR base of the world Communist movement has 
been expanded to encompass Eastern Europe, mainland China, Tibet 
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and parts of Korea and Indo-China; significant political and economic 
influence by the Bloc has been achieved in Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America; there is a broad base of support for the 
Soviet campaign to stigmatize and inhibit possible US use of its nuclear 
weapons capabilities even for self-defense; many Free World 

have joined the chorus in support of Soviet efforts to disarm all nations, 
especially the United States, and thus to eliminate the obstacle to Sino- 
Soviet ambitions which is posed by US military capabilities. 

d. The US military posture is determined by the need to protect the 
security of the United States and to carry out our collective security 
responsibilities; it is not designed for aggression. However, the Soviet 
leaders probably realize that there is a serious risk of self-destruction if 
they attempt to destroy US military capabilities. They probably recog- 
nize also that they would risk the initiation of general nuclear war, and 
their own destruction, if they were to expand significantly the area under 
their domination. They would consider the risks to be very great if areas 
considered vital by the United States to its own security arrangements 
were involved. Thus, programs to attain their objective of world domi- 
nation without incurring the risk of self-destruction are supported by 
their efforts to disarm the West through their campaign for “general and 
complete disarmament”. 

e. Basic tothe security of the United States and to its collective secu- 
rity arrangements is a capability to deter a nuclear attack on the United 
States. This requires sufficient numbers of strategic nuclear weapons and 
means for their delivery which are sufficiently invulnerable to be able at 
least to absorb an initial nuclear attack and still retain the capability to 
inflict unacceptable damage on the attacker. The active defense of the 
North American continent against manned aircraft and missile attack 
requires the use of nuclear weapons. A similar defense requirement 
exists for US forces on the seas and overseas. Also, US forces overseas 
must possess at least sufficient stocks of nuclear weapons and means for 
their delivery to operate effectively if Sino-Soviet forces initiate nuclear 
attack or in case the use of nuclear weapons is authorized by the Presi- 
dent for other reasons. 


f, To meet US requirements for nuclear weapons, and those 
required in support of US collective security arrangements, it is antici- 
pated that allocation of the bulk of planned US special nuclear materials 
production will be needed at least through the 1960's. 


g. In accordance with national policy, the US military posture over 
a period of years has been based on progressive modernization of all mil- 
itary forces, with emphasis on nuclear capability, and on the assumption 
that nuclear weapons would be used “when required to meet the 
nation’s war objectives” and when authorized by the President. If 
directed, the time between a decision to change the US military posture 
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and the availability in operational units of the weapons systems required 
both qualitatively and quantitatively to support the new posture may in 
many cases be as long as eight to ten years. Such a change would neces- 
sarily have to consider many factors not the least of which would be sub- 
stantial increases in US defense expenditures in making the change-over. 

3. In light of the situation which confronts the United States, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff strongly recommend that US national policy be 
established as follows relative to nuclear arms control measures cur- 
rently under consideration for possible negotiation independently of 
each other and independently of other disarmament measures: 

a. Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Testing:' 

(1) The United States should seek to conclude the Conference on 
Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Tests not later than 1 June 1961 with an 
agreement which will prohibit those tests which the agreed control sys- 
tem is capable of detecting and identifying. 

(2) Following 1 June 1961, and pending an enforceable international 
agreement to cease the testing of nuclear weapons, the United States 
should resume the testing as soon as possible of nuclear weapons in envi- 
ronments in which the release of radioactive material to the atmosphere 
can be controlled, i.e., outer space, underground and underwater. 


(3) The United States should agree to cease only those nuclear 
weapons tests for which an effective international detection and identifi- 
cation system is feasible. In this case, the United States should reserve the 
right to resume such tests in the event of violation of any part of the 
agreement, including that part which prescribes the installation and con- 
tinued effective operation of the detection and identification system ona 
world-wide basis. 

b. Cessation of Production of Fissionable Materials for Use in Weapons:? 


(1) The United States should not implement an agreement to halt its 
production of fissionable materials for use in weapons until: 


(a) Its requirements for nuclear weapons indicated in paragraph 2 e 
above have been met; 

(b) All States within the Sino-Soviet bloc have implemented an 
agreement to limit numerically their armed forces personnel and arma- 
ments to levels which would not reduce, and preferably would improve, 
the relative military capabilities of the US and its Allies vis-a-vis the 
USSR, Red China and the remainder of the Sino-Soviet bloc; 

(c) The implementation of these limitations on armed forces person- 
nel and armaments by the Sino-Soviet bloc has been and continues to be 





‘See Appendix A hereto. [Footnote in the source text. This 5-page appendix is not 
printed | 


? See Appendix B hereto. [Footnote in the source text. This 15-page appendix is not 
printed | 
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verified and inspected to the satisfaction of the United States and its 
Allies throughout the Sino-Soviet bloc; 


(e) Sino-Soviet bloc simultaneously ceases production of fis- 
sionable materials for use in weapons. 

(2) The United States should not agree to halt the production of fis- 
sionable materials for use in weapons on a reciprocal plant-by-plant 
basis with the Sino-Soviet bloc unless the conditions listed in paragraphs 
3 b (1) (a), (b), (c) and (d) above, have been met. 

(3) The United S! ates should not agree to halt the production of non- 

fissionable materials, such as tritium, which are essential to the effective- 
ness of US stocks of nuclear weapons, nor to halt the production of 
fissionable materials for non-weapons uses, including nuclear propul- 
sion. 
(4) The United States should not agree to halt the fabrication of 
nuclear weapons from stocks of nuclear materials available when 4 
cessation of the production of fissionable materials for use in weapons 
becomes effective, nor to halt the refabrication and maintenance of its 
nuclear weapons. 

c. Transfer of Fissionable Materials from Past Production to Non-Weap- 
ons Uses: The United States should not agree to transfer fissionable 
materials from past production to non-weapons uses unless: 

(1) The quantity to be transferred by the United States is matched by 
the USSR, there is effective international control of the quantities trans- 
ferred, and the quantity transferred by the United States does not reduce 
US stocks of nuclear weapons; or until 

(2) The production of fissionable materials for use in weapons has 
been halted under the conditions specified ir. paragraph 3 b above and its 
subparagraphs, the quantities transferred by the United States are 
matched by the USSR, and there is effective international control of the 
quantities transferred. 

d. Declaratory Prohibition of Nuclear Sharing 

(1) The United States should continue to abstain from commitment 
to the provisions of UN Resolution 1576 (XV), 20 December 1960. This 
resolution calls upon nuclear powers to refrain from transferring nuclear 
weapons or information necessary for their manufacture to non-nuclear 
powers, and calls upon non-nuclear powers to refrain from manufactur- 





‘See Appendix C hereto. [Footnote in the source text. This S-page appendix is not 
printed | 

‘See Appendix D hereto. [Footnote in the source text. This 3-page appendix 1s not 
printed | 
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ing or attempting to acquire nuclear weapons. Although the United 
States abstained when this resolution (commonly called “the Irish Reso- 
lution”) was voted upon, it was approved by the General Assembly. 

(2) The resolution, if now subscribed to by the United States, would 
constitute a moral commitment which could impose limitations on the 
Free World in efforts by its members to provide for their individual and 
collective self-defense; moreover, because it is not enforceable, it would 
not bar nuclear sharing by the USSR with other Communist countries. 
Furthermore, the declaratory approach of the resolution would establish 
a precedent which could undermine the position of the United States and 
its Allies that arms control agreements must be accompanied by effective 
verification and inspection. 

e. Application of [AEA Inspection Machinery to Restrictions of Fission- 
able Materials to Peaceful Uses:* 

(1) Implementation of the arms control measures in paragraph 3 b 
and c could result in relatively large quantities of fissionable material 
becoming available for non-weapons purposes. The United States could 
agree that use be made of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) to insure that fissionable material made available to the IAEA for 
peaceful uses is not diverted to military uses providing the following are 
met: 


(a) The Statute of the [AEA is revised and strengthened to ensure 
against inspection veto by possible evaders. 

(b) An effective inspection system is developed. 

(c) The IAEA's inspection and safeguards staff is appropriately 
expanded and includes adequate US re tation. 

(d) All fissionable material becorning available for l = 
meme y the result of arms control measures is placed under the [AEA’s 
control. 


(2) Inspection and verification systems for monitoring arms control 
measures, such as the cessation of production of fissionable materials for 
use in weapons, should be separate and distinct from the [AEA. Experi- 
ence gained by the [AEA with respect to inspection and safeguards, 
however, could be useful in the development of arms control verification 
and inspection systems. 

4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff wish to stress that they are concerned 
about and recommend strongly against any reduction of our nuclear 
warfare capabilities, unless the conditions specified in paragraph 3 
above have been met. They consider that it would be premature in the 
foreseeable future to initiate any negotiations or undertake a commit- 
ment to adhere to any of the measures listed in paragraph 3 above, with 





‘See Appendix E hereto [Footnote in the source text This S-page appendix is not 
printed | 
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the exception of an effectively safeguarded cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests, in isolation or related only to other nuclear measures. 

5. In making the foregoing recommendations concerning nuclear 
arms control measures, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize the require- 
ment to balance nuclear and non-nuclear measures and reaffirm their 
previously stated views that: 

a. “The US negotiations effort must ensure that in the post-arms 
control agreement era, the United States will be able to maintain at any 
stage an adequate response to the entire spectrum of the remaining Sino- 
Soviet bloc threat; namely, an evident, secure nuclear retaliatory capabil- 
ity and an evident, flexible capability for military operations short of 
general nuclear war. 

b. “The United States must always be able to back up its Allies with 
forces to a degree which will make our willingness to fight with or with- 
out nuclear weapons, credible both to our Allies and our enemies.” 

6. There are other important issues in the arms control field which 
may require national policy decisions on which the military advice of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will be furnished as the need arises. However, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the policies set forth in paragraph 3 
above involve arms control issues of immediate importance to the secu- 
rity of the United States. Decisions on these policies will have major 
effects on the national strategy of the United States and on US military 
capabilities and long-range programs. Therefore, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recommend that the foregoing views be transmitted to the Adviser to the 
President on Disarmament Affairs and that decisions at the national 
level be reached on these policies.* 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
L.L. Lemnitzer 
Chairman 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 





"In a memorandum to Bundy dated April 10, Komer described this paper “as an 
example of how the Chiefs still sign off on such disarmament comments as made the last 
general in the White House almost come to ignore their views " Komer beheved that the 
paper failed to take into account the effect on the Soviet Union of US. actions regarding 
atomic weapons, and ponted out that the Soviets were currently in the process of reducing 
conventional forces to 2.5 million, “where we are,” by 1962. “True, this still somehow gives 
therm a lot more divisions than we have, but the disparity will no longer be so great as to be 
an absolute bar” (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies, 
ACDA Disarmament General, April 191) 
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10. Telegram From the Mission to the United Nations to the 
Department of State 


New York, March 25, 1961, 3 p.m. 


2626. Lunch with Gromyko. I had lunch with Gromyko alone on 
Friday, March 24, at his request. He asked for a meeting with the Presi- 
dent, explaining that he had planned to return to the Soviet Union on Sat- 
urday, March 25, but would stav over a few days. He reminded me that 
he had suggested such a meeting during his talk with Secretary Rusk on 
March 18' and had received no reply. I promised to arrange a meeting if 
possible and asked him when he wanted it. His response was as soon as 
possible? 

| asked about his reaction to the President's TV program and pro- 
posals on Laos,’ and he replied that the Soviet Government wanted a 
neutral and independent Laos and that he was hopeful that a solution 
was possible. 

| submitted our last draft resolution on disarmament.‘ He said he 
wanted me to tell the Pres.» 4 that they had taken our views very seri- 
ously and appreciated our Jifticulties and were studying the situation. 
But the resolution was unsatisfactory; they could not accept the proposal 
for an additional 3 neutrals (India, Mexico and one unnamed) to be 
added to the committee as chairman and vice chairmen respectively. 
They would have to insist that the neutrals be added with equal rights to 
participation in all respects. In view of the fact that we could make no 
other suggestions besides the Disarmament Commission itself, perhaps 
any further discussion of the paragraph on principles was unnecessary 


Source Department of State, Central Files, 611.61/3-2561 Secret. Prority, Lomited 

Distribution Repeated to Moscow 

A memorandum of ths conversation drafted by Alexander Akalovehy Officer mm 
Charge of General Disarmament Negotiations at ACDA, ts ited. 611.61/3-1861. It is 
printed in vel V. Decument 33 Nusup 1095 to Geneva, March 20. comtanns an extract of this 
conversation pertarung to diaarmament (Department of State Central Piles 
197 S011 GE 32061) See the Supplement 

Kennedy met with Gromyko and other officials on March 27 see vol V Document 
we 


‘For text of the President + remarks on Laos at a news conference held March 2) see 
Department of State Bulictin April 17, 1961, p 543 

‘Text not found According to telegram 2615 from USUN. March 24 the text was sum 
ilar to that transmutted on telegram 2548 from USUN. March 22 except that the United 
States was willing to accept the addition of three rather than two neutral’ to the 
former l0-nation Disarmament Commuttee (Department of State Central Piles 
0) 12/3246) and 60 0012/3226! reepectively) Documentation on LS efforts to 
reach a compromise with the Sowet Linon on its proposal made on September 190) one of a 
sernes of “tronka ometiatives to expand the 10-natian Committee to 15 by adding 5 neutral 
nations ts ited . 6) 0012 for February and March 1%! 
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After further discussion we agreed that in these circumstances the 
best thing to do would be to have no resolution, announce that we had 
agreed to resume negotiations by the end of July and meanwhile would 
have some bilateral talks in June and July on disarmament, including the 
composition of the forum, and recommend that all pending resolutions 
be deferred until the next GA. He agreed to my suggestion that perhaps 
any reference tc bilateral talks on the subiect of the composition of the 
forum might be omitted, and he preferred to make a statement before 
Committee | instead of issuing a joint communiqué. | asked him to draft 
what he had in mind saying. This draft was transmitted to the Depart- 
ment by telegram today.’ He said that any statement | cared to make 
would be satisfactory with him. He thought a reference to deferring 
pending resolutions mi: ‘« desirable to avoid possibility of committee 
cwneiderstion «" oy other items proposed by other countries. 

In the course of our conversation he said he had a message from Mr. 
K. to deliver to the President orally. We discussed Soviet-US difficulties, 
and he complained that the Soviet Union had been misunderstood fol- 
lowing the war and charged improperly with designs on the independ- 
ence of Europe. On disarmament, he said in the USSR there has been a 
feeling that “some influential circles” in the US continued to be suspi- 
cious of the USSR. Until that dissipated, mutual trust was impossible. He 
wished that the US would believe in their sincere anxiety for general and 
complete disarmament under international control, and a disarmed 
world. He repeated that in Moscow they felt that influential circles in the 
US did not want disarmament, and implied that this suspicion about our 
sincerity was extensive. 

As to Berlin, again he emphasized its importance and expressed the 
fear that there was some under-estimation of its importance in the US. 

On the Congo, he said he regretted that we were so far apart. He said 
the Soviet Union wanted nothing—no investments, no land—and felt 
the Congo should be independent. The Soviet Union was indignant 
about Lumumba’s murder. He said he had known Lumumba personally 
and he was a clever man 


Stevenson 





Telegram 2422 from USUN, March 25 (tad, 600.0012/3-2%1) 
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11. Report of the Panel on the Cutoff of the Production of 
Fissionable Materials for Weapons 


Washington, April 1, 1961. 


INTRODUCTION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The “Panel on Cutoff” submits this report on the problems involved 
in an international agreement for the cutoff of production of fissionable 
materials for weapons. The cutoff was studied as a single isolated disar- 
mament measure. If it were to be linked with other measures (e.g., stock- 
pile reduction) it should be re-examined in the new context. 

Before presenting our findings, we must emphasize that we were 
not asked and we make no recommendation as to the advisability of 
negotiating a cutoff agreement. Such a decision would, of course, require 
the consideration of matters not included in this study. 


We present the following conclusions: 


1. A cutoff would have a profound effect on both US and USSR 
plans for the use of nuclear weapons. Presently planned uses will 
quickly exceed the prospective stockpile existing as of the cutoff date stu- 
died (July 1, 1963). 

2. A cutoff of future tritium production would have a particularly 
serious effect on the weapons stockpiles since, if unreplenished, fifty per- 
cent of the tritium in the stockpile would decay in twelve years time. This 
would result either in the progressive reduction of important weapon 
systems or in the redesign of the systems with degraded performance. A 
reduction in tritium would probably be more serious to the US than to 
the USSR in view of existing US and USSR weapon systems. For the pur- 
pose of this report, it has been assumed that a cutoff agreement would 
allow production of tritium to the extent necessary to maintain the tri- 
tium stockpile existing at the time of the cutoff. The proposed inspection 
system includes provisions for monitoring such production. 


3. The larger US stockpile of weapons materials (possibly several 
times that of the USSR) suggests a US advantage in a stockpile freeze. 
However, it is impossible to draw any final conclusions as to the net 
effect of cutoff until the appropriate net military evaluations are com- 
pleted. We note with deep concern that an appropriate study of the net 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 400.112 23 Mar 61. Top Secret; Restricted Data. A table of contents is not printed 
This Panel, appointed by the USDA, was known as the Perkins Panel after Chairman Dr 
James Perkins. Other members were Manson Benedict, Marion Boyer, Spurgeon Keeny, 
General Herbert Loper, Donald Musser, George Quinn, Isidor Rati, Louis Roddis, Herbert 
Scoville, Walter Singlevich, and William Webster 
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military effect of such a proposal is not available, and urge that this defi- 
ciency be rectified as a matter of high priority. 

4. Without attempting to judge the net military significance of a 
cutoff, it does appear that the US can maintain a very substantial second- 
strike retaliatory capability by allocating 25 to 50 percent of the 1963 
stockpile to strategic systems. We do not know what levels of Soviet fata- 
lities are required to deter the USSR from initiating an attack nor are we 
suggesting, by the use of certain examples, that a deterrent strategy 
based on population kill is a proper strategy for the United States. We 
note, however, that estimates, based on the assumption, among others, 
that the USSR will not develop an effective AICBM, indicate that these 
US systems will cause from 20 percent to 40 percent fatalities in the Soviet 
Union even after a large surprise Soviet attack with no warning. We note 
also that whereas cutoff of fissionable material production in 1963 would 
limit the ability of the USSR to expand its strategic forces, the population 
kill capability of the US systems is relatively insensitive to a Soviet mis- 
sile expansion beyond the credited 1963 levei. The cutoff would also 
limit the ability of the US and the USSR to undertake massive AICBM or 
ASW programs. The amounts of material that the USSR could divert by 
evasion of the proposed control system would have very little effect on 
the US-USSR strategic balance. 


5. An inspection system to cover the USSR would cost about $10 
million a year and would involve about 450 technical personnel, 350 of 
whom would have to be in the USSR. In addition to monitoring declared 
production facilities, this system would require a limited number of 
peremptory inspections. A high degree of access, not only to declared 
plants, but also to sites suspected of clandestine activity, is indispensable 
if the system is to be effective. 


This recommended inspection system, when supported by a strong 
US intelligence effort, should provide a high level of confidence that 
Soviet evasion could not exceed about 2 percent per year of their 1963 
stockpile, which is considered to constitute a relatively small military 
risk. Adding inspection system requirements for the US and UK would 
about triple the above cost and personnel figures. 


6. Production by other countries, including the Chinese Peoples 
Republic, is estimated to be relatively small during the next decade and 
would not constitute a direct danger to either the US or the USSR if their 
remaining stockpiles are not reduced. 


7. The economic consequences of a cutoff of fissionable materials 
production in itself, while significant, would not be so damaging as to be 
a serious negative factor in the overall determination of the advisability 
of a cutoff agreement. 


[Here follows the body of the 19-page Report. ] 
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12. Telegram From the Department of State to the Delegation to 
the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 


Weapon Tests 


Washington, April 4, 1961, 4:15 p.m. 


Nusup 1123. Upon invitation of Winiewicz, Head of the Polish UN 
Delegation and presumably at request of Gromyko, McCloy had two 
hour conversation night March 30 at Polish Mission New York with 
Soviet Foreign Minister. Others present were Zorin-USSR, Ambassador 
Lwandowski and Professor Lachs of Poland and Shepard Stone. 

Prior to discussion more specific problems, McCloy described role 
as Adviser on Disarmament. McCloy stated he had not come to Washing. 
ton to maneuver or to engage in tactical exercise but to help bring about 
agreement with Soviet Union on disarmament. President had made it 
crystal clear to McCloy that such was his objective. McCloy stated agree- 
ment with Soviet Union was imperative and it now remained to find 
items of common interest and to begin. 


Gromyko asked many questions about economic aspects of disar- 
mament. McCloy pointed out based on experience with U.S. industry 
and banking that though disarmament would mean readjustments and 
in a very few cases some dislocation, overwhelming emphasis U.S. 
industry and business was non-military and eager to expand non-mili- 
tary production. Economic problems were not a barrier to U.S. disarma- 
ment and Soviets should abandon myth that U.S. could not afford to 
disarm. Gromyko appeared to show interest in views outlined and said 
he accepted and gave credit to statement. 


In answer to Gromyko questicn as to barriers in way of GCD, 
McCloy outlined his views on negative aspects of Soviet secrecy and 
need for inspection and controls so that both sides would gain mutual 
experience and overcome suspicions and fears. McCloy emphasized 
need for first steps which leading to growth of mutual trust would later 
accelerate to larger program. Throughout evening Gromyko empha- 
sized what seemed to him American misunderstanding of Soviet pro- 
posals. He insisted Soviets agree on necessity inspection and controls 
and that at end of each stage of disarmament Soviet proposals contem- 
plated a review of situation before going on to next stage. GCD objective 
necessary because partial steps taken independently without overall 
program would create disequilibrium. He implied that partial steps pro- 
posed by U.S. were aimed at weakening Soviet Union. McCloy argued 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 397.5611-GE/4-461. Secret; Priority 
Drafted by Shepard Stone, Special Assistant to McCloy; cleared by McCloy, Fisher, and 
EUR/SOV; and approved by Spiers. Also sent to USUN and Moscow 
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against practicability of Soviet proposal and re-emphasized need to take 
first steps and build on them. Gromyko asked what first steps were con- 
templated. Without trying outline appropriate sequence, McCloy men- 
tioned: (a) necessity to reach test ban agreement in Geneva, (b) cut-off of 
production fissionable materials to be followed later by decreases in 
stockpiles, (c) ban on bombs in orbit, (d) common efforts to work out 
measures to prevent accidental warfare and surprise attack, (e) common 
efforts in peaceful uses atomic energy. Gromyko asked for repetition this 
list two or three times and seemed to be interested. He was told we 
would welcome Soviet proposal as to first step but important matter was 
to get started. 


Gromyko said Soviet at Geneva was waiting to hear full U.S. pro- 
posals and hoped there would be new things to come out of our “bag.” 
Soviet would make serious study proposals but was not impressed so 
far. Soviet Foreign Minister did not consider, for example 19 inspection 
stations in U.S.S.R. as against 21 as an important gesture but he did not 
labor the point. Gromyko insisted that three man administration was 
sticking point for Soviets admitting that Soviets wanted veto. He said he 
hoped we would not believe Soviet proposal was based on Soviet 
expectation that they would always get majority in control commission 
and he said that Soviets would be “reasonable” in the operation of the 
veto. McCloy emphasized that Soviet three-man suggestion had had 
serious negative effect in Washington and he hoped Soviets would 
reconsider. Gromyko admitted relationship of all this to the attack on 
UN. 


Gromyko asked McCloy’s views on where June-July talks should 
take place. McCloy emphasized this a matter for discussion with Steven- 
son and Rusk, not McCloy and that any views he expressed were per- 
sonal and without official significance. McCloy said he personally not in 
favor of Swiss resort town or similar place because other nations would 
become suspicious of a separate conference and, therefore, McCloy pre- 
ferred Washington and Moscow. Gromyko said his views paralleled 
those expressed and he mentioned Washington in June and Moscow in 
July. 


On French testing, Gromyko stated without emphasizing point that 
U.S. could be using France, its NATO ally, to do its testing. McCloy 
emphasized U.S. had not given weapons or information to France and 
had no intention of doing so. Essential for US-USSR to sign Geneva 
agreement and at that time world opinion would make it difficult for 
France and we hoped China not to accede to agreement. Gromyko’s only 
mention of China was to state that China like Russia favored GCD and 
wanted to bury all arms in a hole in ground. 
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The conversation was frank and friendly ranging from World War II 
memories of common effort to need for stopping and turning back arms 
race. 
At his request Winiewicz met Shepard Stone at Century, New York 
on April 3 as follow-up Gromyko—McCloy conversation held at Polish 
Mission, New York March 30. 

According Winiewicz, Gromyko, after McCloy and Stone departed, 
had stated conversation useful, productive and promising. Gromyko 
had gained impression of sincerity, frankness, and was returning to Mos- 
cow with belief U.S. launching serious disarmament effort. On other 
hand, Zorin, who had been present at conversation, had stated that first 
steps mentioned by McCloy were not new. Gromyko replied that steps 
were not new but that did not make them less important. 

Apropos Geneva Test Ban talks, Winiewicz said that Gromyko had 
not been fully briefed on details and therefore had been somewhat reluc- 
tant to carry on discussions about Geneva. Wiriewicz stated that he had 
impression from Gromyko, Geneva Test Ban negotiations would be 
“locked” with no real progress until after talks on comprehensive disar- 
mament had started and showed some signs of advance. 


Stone pointed out that failure of Russia to come to agreement at 
Geneva talks would have serious negative effect in U.S. in respect later 
comprehensive talks. Winiewicz said he thought U.S. had not made this 
point adequately clear to USSR and suggested that Ambassador Thomp- 
son ought to do so in Moscow. 

Winiewicz put in a plea for previous Polish proposals, freezing of 
present arms situation in Central Europe and also for Rapacki Plan. He 
said that this would not mean Germany would have to withdraw from 
NATO, but that Germany and East European countries would not pos- 
sess atom weapons. 

In conclusion Winiewicz said major divisive point between US- 
USSR was position of Secretary General UN. As for Laos, he said “that is 
not a problem or conflict between U.S. and USSR, but it is a Moscow-Pe- 


king problem.” 
Dean Rusk 
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13. National Intelligence Estimate 


NIE 4-2-61 Washington, April 6, 1961. 


ATTITUDES OF KEY WORLD POWERS ON DISARMAMENT 
ISSUES 


The Problem 


To assess the underlying motivations and objectives of key worid 
powers—the USSR, Communist China, France, the UK, West Germany, 
and Canada—in the field of disarmament and arms control. 


Scope 


Disarmament, as used in this estimate, refers generally to all forms 
and degrees of arms limitation, controls, regulation or reduction, and is 
not restricted to the idea of abolition of armaments. Where useful or nec- 
essary, the terms “general and complete disarmament” or “arms con- 
trol” will be specified in the discussion according to the context. 

This estimate does not aim to present the detailed negotiating posi- 
tions of the various powers on all disarmament issues, or to examine the 
merits of different technical proposals, but rather to inquire into the 
underlying motivations and factors affecting the general attitudes of 
these states. 


Conclusions 


1. Itis clear that the Soviet leaders see, in agitation of the disarma- 
ment issue, a prime opportunity to further their political purposes in the 
non-Communist world. What is not so clear is the extent to which they 
may actually desire to conclude agreements on disarmament. In 
approaching this latter question, they are influenced in contrary direc- 
tions by a variety of considerations. 

2. Communist ideology sanctions the use of any means which is 
deemed expedient to ad vance its cause. Military power in various forms, 
including the delivery of arms, is one of these means, and the Commu- 





Source Johnson Library, National Security File, National Intelligence Estimates, Esti- 
mates 4, Arms and Disarmament. Secret. A note on the cover sheet reads in part: “Sub- 
mitted by the Director of Central Intelligence. The intelligence organizations 
participated in the preparation of this estimate The Central Intelligence Agency and the 

organizations of the of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 


intelligence 

The Joint Staff, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the National Security Agency.” The 
members of the US Intelligence Board concurred on April 6 The Assistant Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation abstained because the subject was outside his jurisdiction 
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nist leaders are using it to extend their control and influence. At the same 
time, Marxism-Leninism, while favoring and supporting “wars of lib- 
eration,” teaches that the fundamental political, economic, and social 
forces at work in the world can bring about the eventual world-wide 
triumph of communism. And Communist doctrine enjoins the USSR to 
instigate and support subversive and revolutionary activities to acceler- 
ate final victory. One theoretically possible way to give revolutionary 
forces freer play would be by reducing or eliminating Western military 
force through agreements on disarmament. Marxism-Leninism there- 
fore permits the Soviet leaders to consider that if the armed forces of their 
opponents were reduced or eliminated, the results might be worth 
limitations of their own military power, always provided the military 
power balance was not shifted to their disadvantage. (Para. 14) 

3. The Soviets are also concerned by the consequences to them of 
general nuclear war. We believe that they continue to think that a com- 
plete ban on the use of nuclear weapons would be to their advantage. 
They also see advantages in some kinds of disarmament measures 
directed against the various ways in which nuclear war might break out. 
They are probably also attracted to disarmament measures as a possible 
means of achieving a military advantage by encouraging the West to cut 
its defense efforts even further than the terms of agreement, and of pro- 
moting a climate of relaxation favorable to Communist exploitation. 
(Paras. 16-19) 


4. On the other hand, the Soviets perceive dangers and disadvan- 
tages in the prospect of substantial disarmament. They are deeply con- 
scious of the impact which the image and the substance of their military 
strength have made upon the world, of the security which that strength 
has given them as compared with their exposed position in the past, and 
of the respect which it has compelled from other nations. Furthermore, 
the USSR would be reluctant to undertake measures which might endan- 
ger its control over Eastern Europe or alter the relationship of power, and 
hence of political weight, between itself and Communist China. (Paras. 
21, 25) 


5. From the Soviet point of view, the greatest difficulty in reaching 
disarmament agreements favorable to their ultimate world objectives is 
presented by Western requirements for inspection. A primary reason for 
the strong Soviet aversion to inspection is military: having developed 
secrecy into a major rnilitary asset, the Soviets are reluctant to impair and 
unwilling to relinquish secrecy until assured that the enemy has given 
up the forces which might use in an attack the knowledge acquired 
through inspection. Another is political: while the regime's anxieties 
concerning contacts between Soviet citizens and foreigners are dimin- 
ishing, the implications of an international inspectorate—cooperation 
with the enemy and recognition of a higher sovereignty in the control 
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organization—tremain inimical to the political outlook fostered by the 
Communist Party. Finally, the Soviets obviously oppose effective inspec- 
tion because it would foreclose the option of evading the agreement. 
(Paras. 22-24) 

6. Apart from these considerations, the Soviets have a most lively 
sense of the political uses of talking about disarmament. Realizing that 
the intricacies of the subject are little understood, they have hit upon 
their proposal for general and complete disarmament as a way to cap- 
ture the universal yearning for peace and, at the same time, to label the 
West as “against” disarmament. It is not a proposal which they expect to 
have to make good on, but it is a highly potent instrument of political 
warfare. (Para. 31) 

7. The Soviet leaders may conclude, however, that some more 
modest proposals offer sufficient advantages, in terms both of their par- 
ticular effects and the impetus they would provide to general agitation of 
the disarmament theme, to justify entering upon serious discussions of 
limited measures. They expect their advocacy of general and complete 
disarmament to create a strong position for them in any such negoti- 
ations. To date, however, the disadvantages of limited measures, includ- 
ing the inspection they would entail, appear to have predominated in 
Soviet thinking. (Paras. 32-44) 

8. The Chinese Communists approach the disarmament question 
in a different spirit. They are less concerned than the USSR with the dan- 
gers of war, and they regard the tactic of negotiation with the enemy as 
offering dubious prospects and tending to sap revolutionary fervor. 
Peiping’s primary interest in disarmament, therefore, lies in the political 
gains—diplomatic recognition, the return of Taiwan, admission to the 
UN—which it hopes to extract when its participation in disarmament 
negotiations is sought. (Paras. 45-46, 48) 

9. The Chinese leaders are determined to acquire a nuclear capabil- 


ity and appear to suspect (probably rightly) that Soviet disarmament 
policy is designed in part to delay or prevent this. They are anxious to 
forestall any agreements which might have this effect, such as the com- 
bination of a nuclear test ban and an agreement not to transfer nuclear 
weapons and technology to other countries. We believe that, as China's 
weight within the Bloc grows, certain arms control measures are becom- 
ing more attractive to the USSR, while at the same time Chinese pres- 
sures are impinging upon Soviet freedom of action. (Paras. 26, 47, 49) 


10. The strongest support for disarmament comes from Canada, 
which is especially concerned with being caught up in a nuclear war and 
has attempted to create a role for itself as a leader of the “middle pow- 
ers,” urging the major contestants into serious negotiations. Another 
strong supporter of disarmament is the UK, which sees in arms control 
measures a chance to close the nuclear club and to initiate movement 
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toward an East-West détente. In spite of a strong and genuine interest in 
disarmament both at the official and popular level, the government does 
not wish to jeopardize its relationship with the US by separating itself too 
far from US policies on disarmament. France, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined not to be prevented from acquiring a national nuclear capability. 
French attitudes on disarmament will continue to be based on consider- 

ations of national prestige and the satisfaction of de Gaulle’s desire for 
international status, even though his determination to acquire nuclear 
forces is not widely shared by other French political leaders or even by 
many military leaders. The West German attitude toward aisarmament 
is marked by an intense preoccupation with the implications of any gen- 
eral disarmament agreement for the special security problems of the 
Federal Republic. As West Germany's national power increases, we 
believe that it will seek a more direct voice in disarmament matters. Both 
France and West Germany oppose regional schemes confined to Central 
Europe, fearing that these would discriminate against them and jeopar- 
dize collective security with the West. (Paras. 50-63) 


|Here follows the 11-page “Discussion” section of the estimate. | 





14. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-221-61 Washington, April 8, 1961. 


SUBJECT 


Further Considerations Bearing on a Voluntary US Moratormum on All 
Underground Testing of Nuclear Weapons (UL) 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have noted a cable from the Acting Secre- 
tary of State to the US Delegation to the Conference on a Nuclear Test 
Treaty in Geneva (State to Geneva—Nusup 1110, 29 March 1961).' This 
cable indicated that the United States is prepared to continue the volun- 
tary moratorium on all underground nuclear testing, including tests of 
small yields, for three years from the date of signing of a treaty on control 


Source Washington National Records Center, RC, 330, OSD Files FRC 65 A M64, 
Atomic 400.112 8 Apr 61. Top Secret, Restricted Data 


Not printed. (Department of State, Central Piles, 997.5611 -GE/3-2961) 
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of nuclear testing, if the United Kingdom and the USSR will do likewise. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff remain of the belief that the continuation of a vol- 
untary moratorium on tests which cannot be detected by any inspection 
system would be unwise at this time and could be seriously inimical to 
the continued security of the United States. 

2. There are several considerations bearing on this problem which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe should be reviewed by the President and 
the Secretaries of State and Defense before irrevocable steps are taken in 
negotiations to commit the United States to the voluntary moratorium. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in consequence, recommend that you request 
the President to hear a briefing in the near future at which scientific and 
military experts in the various fields mentioned below can set forth cer- 
tain factual and potential factors affecting the problem. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would suggest such a briefing be attended, in addition to the 
President and such members of his staff as he desires, by the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the AEC, the Director of 
the CIA, the Advisor to the President for Science and Technology, and the 
Honorable John J. McCloy. 

3. The several fields which the Joint Chiefs of Staff would recom- 
mend be covered in the proposed briefing of the President are as follows: 

a. The possible development of pure fusion weapons—lless than 1 
line of source text not declassified| or so-called “neutron bomb.” 

b. The lack of practical and authoritative data regarding the phe- 
nomenon of neutron-flux and x-rays outside the atmosphere. 

4. Itis only by considering the above subjects in their interrelation- 
ships that the possible serious impact on our national security of the con- 
tinuation of an unpoliced moratorium on testing can be properly 
evaluated. In brief, these interrelationships, as seen by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, ar. as follows: 

a. The principle upon which a “neutron bomb” may be developed 
has been known to the Soviet Union, by their own admission, since 1952. 
[3-1/2 lines of source text not declassified | Inherent in the neutron bomb con- 
cept—a pure fusion weapon emitting very high intensities of neutrons— 
is that the only scarce nuclear component required is tritium [4-1/2 lines of 
source text not declassified]. 

b. The major characteristic of the neutron bomb is the extent and 
range of its lethal instant radiation effect and relatively small other 
effects as compared to the much larger blast, thermal and residual radi- 
ation effects of the fission weapons. This characteristic may make the 
neutron bomb highly efficient as an anti-personnel weapon without the 





Sees Sergen aay mela dies April 20 Ina reply to 


* Galpatnc 
Galpatric of April 25, Bundy stated that the President had been briefed previously on both 
fusion weapons and the neutron flux problem (Ibid ) 
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other destructive characteristics, including radioactive contamination, 
which are associated with fission weapons. Thus, the new weapon might 
be classed somewhere between conventional and current nuclear weap- 
ons. Possibly more important, however, could be the potentially greatly 
higher efficiency of the pure fusion weapon in generating at very long 
distances a neutron-flux in adjacent nuclear and thermonuclear weap- 
ons, particularly in space or the higher atmosphere. 

c. The Nike—-Zeus, and presumably the anti-ICBM weapons which 
intelligence sources indicate are being developed by the USSR, depend 
among other effects on neutron-flux to “kill,” Le., render impotent, the 
warhead of the incoming ballistic missile against which the anti-missile 
is directed. If the Soviets have developed, or could develop by surrepti- 
tious and undetectable testing, an efficient pure fusion weapon which 
could “kill” enemy missile warheads at a considerable range, there could 
result a very high degradation to the credible nuclear deterrent posture 
of the United States. If the Soviets achieve this capability while the 
United States remains without it because of inability to test the [less than 1 
line of source text not declassified| devices, the result could be catastrophic. 


d. Allied with the problem just alluded to is the fact that the United 
States has very little practical data on the intensities of instant radiation 
produced by fission or fusion explosions in rarefied atmosphere or 
space. The Orange and Teak shots in the US nuclear testing program just 
prior to the current moratorium on nuclear testing provided inadequate 
data for a full evaluation of this effect at very high altitudes. Additional 
technical information concerning intensities of radiation at very high 
altitudes might show that x-rays have a much greater lethal radius for 
“killing” missile warheads than neutrons. If this were to be the case, we 
would want to take measures to protect our own warheads and, at the 
same time, exploit this effect in our own anti-ICBM capability. 


5. In sum, the United States plans to deter deliberate initiation of 
thermonuclear war by the USSR, over the next decade, by the mainte- 
nance of an adequately invulnerable nuclear retaliatory capability. If the 
USSR were able to develop and make practical tests of the effects of the 
pure fusion weapon, and if the USSR as a result or by other means could 
develop a highly effective and relatively cheap AICBM, the USSR could 
conceivably plan a nuclear attack upon the United States without fear of 
receiving retaliatory destruction to a degree which would be unaccept- 
able to the Soviet leaders. Because the Soviet stockpile may well contain 
today [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified| and because of US lack of 
tested experience in the several fields mentioned above, the continuation 
of a voluntary moratorium on testing the potential development of a US 
pure fusion weapon could seriously prejudice the national security 


6. Inconsequence of the above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend 
that 
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a. The briefing referred to in paragraph 2 above be given the Presi- 
of Staff would be prepared to coordinate the preparation of this briefing 
if it is desired. 

b. The United States not commit itself toa voluntary moratorium of 
underground testing below the level of test explosions which produce a 
seismic signal of less than 4.75. 

c. Further research and development on the pure fusion weapon, 
[less than 1 line of source text not declassified| or otherwise, be given urgent 
attention by the AEC. 

d. The need for further testing on the pure fusion weapon and the 
phenomenon of radiation-flux in space be considered of such national 
importance that no further concessions be made towards extreme Soviet 
positions in future negotiations on a nuclear test treaty. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
L.L. Lemnitzer’ 

Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 





‘Printed from a copy that indicates Lemnuitzer signed the onginal 





15. Telegram From the Delegation to the Geneva Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests to the 


Department of State 


Geneva, April 21, 1961, 7 p.m. 


Supnu 1549. From Dean for McCloy. We are trying to bring out what 
basically lies behind the tactics Sov Delegation has adopted since our 
resumption March 21. Sovs have not only stood still on positions they 
have been maintaining since the summit meeting last spring, but have 
appeared to go to great pains to cross the T's and dot the I's of their stand- 
still position in great detail and to make it clear that they are not budging 
in even the most minute particular from previous positions. 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 997 5611-GE/4-2161 Confidential 
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At the same time, Sov Delegation appears completely relaxed, is in 
no hurry to get anything done, and provides no indication that any Sov 
initiative is forthcoming in the near future to break up the conference. 
Indeed, they go to some length to demonstrate ostensible concern that 
the West might take some such action which they apparently don't want 
to see happen. 

We have tended to assume that the Sov Delegation’s instructions 
were to make no significant move away from the general framework of 
their present position but to keep the conference going inconclusively for 
an indefinite period and in effect they have made all of their concessions 
and the next move is up to us. One might think that if these were their 
instructions, they might, in order to keep things going, make some very 
minor moves on their positions, pointing to these as great concessions 
and use them as a basis to refute the association which, as of now, is so 
Clearly justified, that they have made no move at all. 

We are wondering if the Department has any ideas as to what 
explanation might be given for the Sov tactics. Several possibilities have 
occurred to us: 

(A) The Sovs may merely be waiting us out in the expectation that 
the West has not yet laid all its cards on the table in the field of conces- 
sions and hope to move us to further concessions by standing pat. This 
possibility seems somewhat unlikely since the Sovs must realize it 
would be improbable that we would move further without any motion 
on their part. 

(B) The Sovs may be in a general stall in the expectation of carrying 
negotiations on until general disarmament discussions begin with the 
idea of merging these talks into those discussions this summer. They 
may not feel under any compulsion to move beyond their present posi- 
tions at this time to achieve this purpose. 

(C) The Sovs may be hoarding any minor moves which they are pre- 
pared to make until there are much stronger indications that the West is 
getting impatient and considering a break-off of negotiations or a 
resumption of testing. In that case they might be expected to make such 
minor moves at the eleventh hour in order to frustrate any indicated 
move of the West towards a break-off or resumption of testing. 

(D) They may be waiting until the French test gives them a pretext 
for a walk-out or until they can see what the French really accomplish. 

(E) The Sov absolute stand on their present position may be 
designed to provoke us into taking the initiative to break-off the negoti- 
ations or to resume testing, thus giving them a good pretext for ending 
the negotiations and to put the blame on us. As we have said above, the 
ostensible attitude is that they do not want the negotiations broken off 
but this, of course, does not remove the possibility that they do want 
them ended so long as the onus is placed on us. 
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(F) The Sow Delegation may have been instructed just to sit tight 
while Moscow took a look, not so much as to what the West has to offer in 
this particular negotiation as to the general political situation between 
the US and USSR and Mo.-~ow’s basic decision on the conference here 
may not yet have been made. 

We would appreciate any views the Department ‘ay have on what 
Sovs are up to.' 





' in Nusup 1192 to Geneva, April 26, drafted in BUR /SOV and D/P. the Department 
rephed that evidence did not “warrant firm conclusion” that the Somets were no longer 
interested in a test ban agreement but that perhaps for them the degree of mmspecuon 
demanded by the West was only acceptable in the context of an agreement on general disar 
trament (Mhd ) 





16. Airgram From the Department of State to the Delegation to 


the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests 


Washington, April 22, 1961, 8:10 p.m 


G-14. Nusup. Following is text memorandum from McCloy to be 
used as basis White House discussion next steps in nuclear test negoti- 
ations:' 





Source Department of State. Central Piles, 997 5611-45 /4-2261 Secret. Limit Dis- 
tribution 

NSC Action No. 2408, taken at the 478th NSC meeting held April 22. reads: “The 
Geneva Test Ban Negotiations [The NSC | noted and discussed an intenm report by Mr 
McCloy on the current state of negotiations in Geneva for a nuclear test han It was 
that Mr Dean will saom be recalled for discusmon and that a strong 
eftort should be made to create an eftective international environment tora show 
down on these negotiations © (Id §/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) biles Lot 66 D4, Records 
of Act on by the National Security C owncil) 
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“MEMORANDUM ON POSSIBLE COURSES OF ACTION 
RELATING TO NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE SOVIETS ON TEST 
BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


I. The Situation: 


It now appears clear that the intent of the Soviet negotiators at 
Geneva is to avoid a prompt conclusion of a Test Ban agreement. Mr. 
Arthur H. Dean, our negotiator, will return sometime after the first of 
May to report. The indications are that the Soviet Union will not take the 
responsibility of breaking off negotiations, but will drag them along toa 
time when it would seem appropriate to suggest that they be merged into 
the comprehensive disarmament negotiations now set for July 31. 

The best estimate is that the Soviets are trying to put the US ina posi- 
tion in which it goes into the July 31 talks with the present unenforceable 
moratorium still in effect, a position which would make it increasingly 
difficult for the US to exercise its freedom of action with respect to the 
resumption of testing. 

At the outset of the negotiations on March 21, 1961, the Soviet nego- 
tiator proposed that there should be substituted for the concept of a 
single, impartial Administrator, to which it has previously agreed, a 
three-man Council with one representative each, for the Soviet Union, 
the Western powers, and the uncommitted countries. No action could be 
taken without the concurrence of all three. Moreover, the Soviet Delega- 
tion continues to insist on other provisions, tantamount to self-inspec- 
tion, which could not be accepted. The Soviet position on the 
three-headed Council has now been re-affirmed and emphasized in sev- 
eral Soviet declarations, including Mr. Khrushchev’s interview with 
Walter Lippmann.’ The Soviet position is linked to its campaign in the 
UN against the single Secretary-General. As it is, in effect, a nullification 
of the concept of an independent inspection or verification system, it 
would have very far-reaching consequences. Not only does it critically 
affect the control system proposed for the nuclear Test Ban but it would 
also, if applied to controls for general disarmament, render these unreli- 
able and unnegotiable. We could not accept such a concept without aban- 
doning the fundamental Western positions on disarmament and 
permitting the foundation to be laid for a serious attack on the United 
Nations. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union developed at Geneva presents a 
problem which has to be faced in the very near future. This Government 
has consistently taken the position that, though a serious effort was to be 





* Reference is to Lippmann’s interview with Khrushchev at Khrushchev’s dacha at 
Sochi on the shores of the Black Sea on April 10. Lippmann’s published account of this 
interview is in The Commg Test With Russa (Boston Little, Brown, 1961) 
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made to reach a Test Ban agreement as promptly as possible, it would 
have to review this position if it became clear that the Soviet Union was 
not disposed to enter into an agreement on terms reasonable and fair to 
all. The President of the United States (letter to Thomas E. Murray of 
October 10, 1960)° has indicated that he would favor another serious 
attempt to conclude such a treaty, but that if it became clear that one 
could not be reached within a reasonable period of time, he would con- 
sider the resumption of underground tests in the field of peaceful uses, 
seismic research, and weapons improvement under such controls as 
may appear appropriate in the light of the situation then existing. Similar 
declarations and projections were made by Government officials before 
committees of Congress prior to the resumption of negotiations on 
March 21, 1961. The time has now come to consider what steps should be 
taken to give effect to these declarations. 


Il. Two questions must be decided: 


A. Should the US decide now to resume nuclear weapons tests if the 
deadlock in Geneva continues for more than a few weeks in spite of fur- 
ther approaches direct to Khrushchev? 


B. If not, should the US decide now to conduct nuclear detonations 
for seismic research programs, withholding a decision on weapons tests 
until this action has been taken? 


Ill. Arguments Pro and Con Resumption of Tests: 


A. Pro-Resumption 


If we continue to negotiate on the present basis without bringing 
matters to a head, we shall be in the position of extending our morato- 
rium on nuclear testing for a further indeterminate period without any 
control or inspection of Soviet tests. This not only creates a condition in 
which the Soviets may be conducting undetected tests while we are not, 
but it also weakens the whole emphasis on the vital importance of 
appropriate inspections and controls. 


If we assume that the Soviet Union is engaging in clandestine tests 
and we do not test, we are not only excluded from testing for peaceful 
purposes and for perfecting the means of detecting clandestine tests, but 
also our failure to test weapons would eventually put us at a serious mili- 
tary disadvantage. Scientists differ as to the full significance of the con- 
tinuance of this condition, but it must be recognized that continued 
testing on the part of the Soviet Union and a failure to test on our part 
would in time produce real weapon advantages for the Soviet Union. 





* For text of Kennedy's letter to Murray, see Documents on Disarmament, 1960, pp 
287-289 
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Moreover, there is a possibility, if not the probability, of achieving some 
major break-through which would never be disclosed to the non-tester. 

A plan to resume testing, moreover, may be the only way to get an 
agreement since, otherwise, the USSR will be convinced that there is no 
need to accept controls. Finally, permitting an unenforceable morato- 
rium to continue indefinitely (something we have said we would not 
permit) cannot fail to have an adverse effect on US credibility. 

B. Arguments against resumption of Weapons Tests 

We can be quite certain that any resumption of testing, particularly 
in the weapons field, would be attended by a heavy propaganda barrage 
on the part of the Soviet Union, as well as by unfavorable criticism on the 
part of many important sectors of world opinion on the grounds that the 
US was taking the first step in renewing the arms race. Although the 
American case as presented at Geneva has now received favorable sup- 
port in world opinion, we should have to expect a substantial reversal of 
that opinion if we resumed tests, even if limited to underground tests. If 
the US did resume testing, the Soviet Union might either resume testing 
itself which presumably would be to its advantage, or prefer the psycho- 
logical advantage it would gain by announcing that it would not engage 
in testing even if the US did. 

A general and continued resumption of testing will make it almost 
impossible to prevent a proliferation of nuclear capability to other pow- 
ers who do not now possess such a capability. If the great powers are 
themselves engaged in testing, their ability to dissuade other countries 
which have the means and incentive to test from doing so is seriously 
impaired. 

Resumption of testing would result in a further deterioration in the 
relations between the USSR for which the US will be held responsible. It 
would relieve the USSR from the pressure to which their adherence to 
their position with respect to the tripartite administrator might other- 
wise expose them. 

If both sides resume testing, moreover, the Soviets would at least 
have a renewed opportunity to overtake us in the fields in which we lead, 
a possibility which must be seriously regarded in view of the forward 
leaps in their technology. This opportunity would be given them without 
their having to take the trouble and risk of clandestine tests and without 
any political liability on their part from testing openly. 

C. Possible Alternative Course of Action 

A possible alternative is to decide, at this time, only on the detona- 
tion of nuclear devices in a seismic research program for the purpose of 
improving the ability to detect clandestine explosions, withholding a 
decision on weapons tests until this action has been taken. This might 
well tend to diminish the unfavorable results from a resumption of test- 
ing which have been mentioned above, especially if the detonations for 
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seismic research were accompanied by appropriate safeguards. It would 
also be more consistent with our purpose of continuing to seek a treaty. If, 
however, the prospect of the US resuming testing in the weapons field is 
expected to exert any substantial pressure on the USSR to come to an 
agreement, this pressure would be diminished if the tests were limited to 
a seismic research program. 

According to informal estimates of the AEC, the first of a series of 
seismic research tests could be conducted in about ten weeks after a deci- 
sion to prepare for it was made. Weapons proof tests could be conducted 
in about the same time. It would be approximately a year before tests 
could be conducted which would look toward major improvements or 


radical changes in weapons design. 
IV. Communication with Mr. Khrushchev 


In accordance with the decisions taken with respect to the foregoing 
courses of action, and, in any case, in advance of any public announce- 
ment of a decision to resume tests, the President and Prime Minister 
should address a communication to Mr. Khrushchev, framed with a view 
to eventual publication. This exchange should, at the least, declare US 
and UK concern at the highest level with the implications of the tripartite 
control concept and its possible implications. In degree, depending upon 
the decisions reached with respect to resuming tests anc to the kind of 
tests, it should foreshadow announcement of the decision which has 
been made. 

The communication should give Khrushchev opportunity to alter 
his position or, if not, it should serve to marshall world opinion in sup- 
port of Western attitudes toward inspection and control and the whole 
matter of international organization and peace-keeping machinery. 

An exchange of this character between the Heads of State should 
probably precede any effort to proceed to detailed exchanges between 
Governments in regard to the constitution of the negotiating body and 
the site of the negotiations, or upon any statement of general principles 
upon which they might proceed after July 31, 1961. 


Recommendation: 
This paper is solely for the purpose of discussion. No recommenda- 
tion is made at this time.” 


Rusk 
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17. Special National Intelligence Estimate 


SNIE 11-9-61 Washington, April 25, 1961. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF SOVIET NUCLEAR TESTING DURING THE 
MORATORIUM 
The Problem 


Toestimate whether the Soviets have conducted clandestine nuclear 
tests during the moratorium which began in November 1958. 


The Estimate 


1. The USSR conducted a nuclear test series ending on 3 November 
1958, and since that time has indicated that it, along with the US and the 
UK, was observing a moratorium on testing. In considering whether or 
not to conduct clandestine nuclear tests during this moratorium, the 
Soviet leaders would have had to weigh the importance of obtaining 
additional data for their nuclear weapons program, the possibility of 
being caught, and the costs of exposure. 


Considerations Affecting the Soviet Position 

2. Technical Motivations. Soviet nuclear weapon development activ- 
ity has continued at a high level during the moratorium. Nevertheless, 
we believe that only limited improvements in Soviet weapons capabili- 
ties would have been possible without further tests. An analysis of Soviet 
weapons development indicates the following principal areas in which 
the USSR might have desired to conduct further tests since November 
1958: (a) tests related to antiballistic missile effects; (b) tests of low yield, 
light weight devices; (c) tests directed toward increasing economy of fis- 
sile materials; (d) tests to improve the yield-to-weight ratio of all classes 
of nuclear weapons; (e) new areas of development, [2 lines of source text 
not declassified|. Of these, the Soviet requirement with regard to antibal- 
listic missile effects probably is the most urgent. 

3. The necessity for additional Soviet tests to optimize or improve 
existing weapons, or to develop new designs, depends heavily on Soviet 
strategy and on the character of future weapon systems. We believe that 
nuclear weapons are available for all the delivery systems which we 





Source: Central Intelligence Agency Files Secret A note on the cover sheet reads in 
part “Submitted by the Director of Central Intelligence The following intelligence orga- 


nizations participated in the preparation of this estimate The Central Intelligence 

and the intelligence organizations of the Department of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, The joint Staff, and the Atomic Energy Commission ” The members of the US Intel- 
ligence Board concurred on April 25 The Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation abstained because the subject was outside his purtsdiction 
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know to be in the Soviet arsenal or which we estimate to have been under 


development. However, many of these weapons probably are not of 
optimum design, and serious gaps in the Soviet knowledge on weapons 
effects for certain military applications may exist. Almost certainly there 
have been pressures within the USSR for continued nuclear testing, on 
all the various grounds cited above. 

4. Political Considerations. The Soviet leaders must have recognized 
that it would be a major blow to their public position if it were demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the bulk of the Free World nations that they 
had been testing nuclear weapons covertly. They have set great store by 
their campaign to capture the “peace” theme in world opinion and to 
present themselves as the proponents, and the West as the opponents, of 
a halt tothe arms race. In balancing the possible political costs against the 
considerations arguing for covert testing, we believe that the Soviet lead- 
ers would have required very high assurances that such testing could not 
be proved, or even plausibly charged, against them before entering on 
such a program. At a minimum, this consideration would have nar- 
rowed the choice of tests they might make; at a maximum, it would have 
inhibited them from testing at all.' 

5. During the past year or so, some US statements have raised in the 
Soviet mind the possibility that the American side might soon openly 
resume testing. This factor probably gave increased weight to arguments 
within the USSR that it should not run the risk of being caught testing 
during this period 


Techniques Minimizing the Risk of Detection 


6. It the Soviets attempted to conduct clandestine nuclear tests 
they would have sought to minimize the risk of detection by doing so 
under conditions which did not put nuclear debris into the atmosphere.’ 
Any such tests would have had to be conducted either underground or in 
space. The possibility that tests in space can be detected decreases as the 
distance from the earth is increased. Tests in either of these environ- 
ments—underground or outer space—are within Soviet capabilities. 

7. At present, the US detection system has no capability to detect 
nuclear explosions occurring in outer space. However, intelligence does 
have a capability to direct attention to those missile/space activities 





‘The Assistant Chiet of Staft, Intelligence, USAF, beheves that this paragraph over- 
emphasizes the Soviet concern for a favorable international image Further, 1s litthe 
hhehhood of the exposure problem arising since the Soviets can use, indeed probably have 
used. testing techatques chet Geny confirmation of visistions. (Festnete tn the ssusce tent.| 

“ {2-1/2 lines @ source text not declasstfied| We have no knowledge of Soviet develop- 
ment in this field. and the feasibility of such advanced concepts has not yet been conchu- 
sively demonstrated The Assistant Chiet of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, considers that avail- 
able evidence indicates [2 lines of sowrce text not declassthed| |Footnote in the source text | 
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which could be employed in such testing. Intelligence probably cannot 
establish whether nuclear tests in space have in fact taken place, 
although it might provide some basis for judgment. 

8. Fully contained underground tests, like space tests, provide no 
airborne radioactive debris which would provide positive identification 
of a nuclear event. However, there are limits to the yields of devices (up 
to about 100 KT) which can feasibly be tested in this manner, although 
many of the principal areas of development in which the USSR might 
have desired to conduct tests since November 1958 (as indicated in para- 
graph 2, above) could have been accomplished by underground tests of a 
few kilotons. Moreover, the signals produced by such tests may be 
detectable by seismic means, although such detected signals cannot be 
distinguished from natural seismic events. The capability of the seismic 
component of the US detection system can be significantly degraded by 
conducting the test in a hard medium, such as granite or salt, or by 
decoupling. An even greater reduction could be achieved by a combina- 
ton of these techniques—decoupling in a hard medium. However, the 
scale of operations required for carrying out decoupling tests is such that 


other intelligence techniques would have an increased opportunity for 
detecting them 


Evidence of Possible Testing 


9. Proof that nuclear weapons tests have occurred is difficult to 
obtain without collection of debris, since the other indicators of testing 
activity are susceptible to alternative explanations. Conversely, proof 
that tests have not occurred has not been possible. Since 3 November 
1958, the US has collected no nuclear debris or other conclusive evidence 
that the Soviets have conducted nuclear tests. Each year a large number 
of seismic events are detected in the USSR; some of those occurring dur- 
ing the moratorium could have been the result of nuclear explosions, but 
none could be identified as such. There are indications from other intelli- 
gence sources which have raised the possibility of Soviet evasion of the 
moratorium by means of contained underground testing, but these also 
are susceptible to alternative explanations. Each suspected event, or 
plausible indication, must be examined separately and exhaustively. 

10. Accordingly, we have made an intensive survey of all the evi- 
dence, from all sources and all regions of the USSR, bearing upon pos- 
sible Soviet nuclear testing during the moratorium. The most suspicious 
evidence relates to Southern Turkestan, in particular around Osh, and to 
Semipalatinsk. The data are most consistent with the thesis that the 
Soviets had conducted one or more large HE explosions near Osh in the 
winter of 1959-1960 as a part of their seismic improvement program or to 
study methods of clandestine nuclear testing, but the conduct of an 
actual nuciear test cannot be ruled out. Nuclear testing in other areas of 
Southern Turkestan appears less likely than in the case of the Osh area. 
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moratorium, and photography in April 1960 shows evidence of addi- 
tional but not recent low-yield, venting tests since the previous coverage 
in August 1957. Evaluation of all evidence indicates it is more likely that 
these tests occurred between 1957 and the commencement of the morato- 
rium in November 1958 rather than during the moratorium period. An 
apparent ground zero area outside the fenced shot area was under 
construction in 1960, but it is probable that this ground zero has not yet 
been used. There is even less evidence relating to possible testing in areas 
outside of Southern Turkestan and Semipalatinsk.’ 


11. On technical grounds, we cannot exclude the possibility that 
tests in contained underground environments or, less likely, very low- 
yield, vented explosions have occurred. However, the political costs of 
exposure have probably been regarded by the Soviets as high enough to 
deter them from any kind of nuclear testing which had an appreciable 
chance of being detected, and we doubt that the technical advantages to 
be gained from very low-yield tests would have been sufficiently great in 
the Soviets’ mind to justify their conducting them. The conclusion that 
the Soviets have conducted nuclear tests since 3 November 1958 cannot 
be drawn from the available evidence.‘ * 





‘The Assistant Chiet of Staff, Inteliagence USAF beheves that the evidence relating 
to Southern Turkestan and the Semipalatinsk area closely follows a pattern of activity 
indicative of nuclear testing and that this testing probably taok place since November 1956 
[Footnote mm the source text | 

* The Atomic Energy Commission Representative to the USIB although concurring 
that a conclusion as to whether or not the Soviets have been conducting clandestine tests 
cannot be drawn from the available evidence. comsders that the technical advantages to be 
gained from very low yield tests could have been sufficiently great in the Soviets mund to 
justify their conducting them He also beheves that very low-yield tests conducted under. 
ground would almost certainty not be detected [Footnote mn the source text | 


* The Assistant Chiet of Staff for Intethgence. of the Army, the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Intelligence, USAF, the Director for _jount Staff. and the Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense, Special Operations, do not support the conclusions reached sm 
this paragraph They would substitute the following 


The evidence ts such that we cannot conclusively establish that the Soviets have or 
have not tested The USSR has considerable knowledge of our nuclear detection capatth- 
tes Because of this knowledge and because a high degree of conventional security could 
be maintained, the Soviets are no doubt aware that but neghgible rsh of detection ts 
associated with low-yreld contained underground of very low yield atmospheric tests 
Many of the development objectives tor which the USSR might have desired to 
conduct tests since 1958 could have been accomplished by underground tests of 
afew bulotons In particular, we beheve that the need by the USSR for data on antiballistic 
missile warhead effects has been critical in the penod since November 1958 This need 
could have been at least partially satisfied by low yield contained underground testing 
[5-1/2 bones of semrce text not declassthed| in the ght of the evidence, thew technical need to 
have tested the since November 1958, coupled with the negligible risks 
involved. we a strong possibility exists that the Soviets have tested since 3 
November 1956 [Footnote in the source text | 
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18. Letter From Prime Minister Macmillan to President Kennedy 


London, April 27, 1961. 


Dear Mr Presipent: David Ormsby-Gore is back here after con- 
sultations and I believe that Dean is returning to Washington and will no 
doubt be telling you the same things. It looks as though the Russians 
have quite lost interest in the Geneva talks and that it is pointless to try to 
press Tsarapkin further there. The question is what to do. 

In the ordinary way | think that you and | might address simulta- 
neous letters to Khrushchev expressing the great importance that we 
attach to these negotiations and the serious consequences that would 
flow from their failure. The object would be to engage Khrushchev per- 
sonally and publicly in the success or failure of the Conference and make 
it a test of his good faith in the whole disarmament field. If we adopted 
this course the messages might go in about two weeks’ time and mean- 
while we would have to consider carefully their exact content and our 
future action should they meet with a dusty answer. My own feeling is 
that the Russians will only be induced to reconsider their present nega- 
tive policy when they have been made to understand that this attitude if 
maintained will lead to a resumption of testing, the consequent spread of 
nuclear weapons, and will make renewed negotiations on general disar- 
mament valueless. Just how we should get this across to Khrushchev and 
how we should play the hand thereafter could no doubt be worked out 
between our people. 

However, | am writing to you personally on this because of your 
message about your possible visit to Khrushchev. | do not know what 
your present intentions are, and of course | have kept this news to the 
smallest possible circle here and the staffs in the Foreign Office know 
nothing of your intentions. It has occurred to me that, as an alternative to 
our sending these open letters, you could perhaps put emphasis in any 
message to Khrushchev on the importance of the Tests Negotiation. You 
might say that you are very disappointed by the lack of progress and 
express the hope that, if sufficient progress can be made in Geneva mean- 
while, your meeting might be made the occasion if not for signature of 
the agreement at least for final discussions about it. 1 do not know what 
your estimate of the position is, but | suppose that such a course might 
involve you in publishing the fact of your meeting fairly soon in order to 
explain why you were prepared to continue negotiating patiently at 
Geneva and why you were not authorising an earl, resumption of 
United States testing. | imagine that it might be unwise to put Khru- 








Source Department of State, Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204. M-K, 
1960-1961 Top Secret 
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shchev publicly on notice that the subject of tests was the one important 
matter which you would particularly wish to discuss with him, because 
then he would no doubt say that Berlin was something that he would 
regard as of particular importance. 
I should be very interested to hear what you think about this.' 
Yours very sincerely 
Harold Macmillan 





‘In a draft reply dated May 16, Kennedy stated that he might be meeting with 
Khrushchev Since he did not wish to single out the test talks as the primary object of his 
discussions with Khrushchev, he also did not beheve “we” should write letters to him on 
that subject before the meeting Kennedy stated as a ‘preliminary thought” that if the 
United States did not “conduct a test prnor to the resumption of disarmament negotiations 
in August of this year the difficulnhes of our downg so thereafter would be much increased ~ 
(Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Gen- 
etal 4-5 /61) See the Supplement No final version of this reply has been found 





19. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Gilpatric) to the 
President's Adviser on Disarmament (McCloy) 


Washington, April 28, 1961. 


Dear jack: The joint C“iefs of Staff have commented on your 
“Memorandum on Possible Courses of Action Relating to Negotiations 
with the Soviets on Test Ban Negotiations,”' which you presented to the 
National Security Council meeting on 22 April. Their views are set forth 
in the attached memorandum which they have recommended that I for- 
ward to you 

| agree in general with the views expressed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, except tor their suggestion that weapons tests be conducted on a 
classified and unannounced basis and if detected, these tests, regardless 
of type, be related directly to the seismological research program. In our 
open society, | doubt the practicality and wisdom of attempting weapons 





of State, Central Piles, 711 5611 /4-2861 Secret. A copy was sent 
a» Seana Rak The first attachment to this letter a forwarding memorandum from 
Surte to NicNemare dated April 26. is not printed 


Gee Document 16 
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tests under the cover of the research program. Rather, | would favor 
announcing that preparations were under way, with the actual 
announcement of the weapons test to be made shortly before it happens. 
Also, it is my understanding that it may not always be technically practi- 
cable to use nuclear weapons tests for the rather exacting detonation 
requirements of the seismic research program in which the yield must be 
accurately forecast. 

It is my view that the President should announce that the seismic 
research explosion program, including nuclear detonations, will begin at 
an early date, and that preparations will be made to conduct nuclear 
weapon tests which will produce relatively insignificant radiation 
effects. At such future time as the nuclear weapon test program has been 
formulated and preparations for the first detonation have been com- 
pleted, the President could then announce the actual resumption of 
nuclear weapon tests a few days before the first shot 

The course recommended above would permit prompt imple- 
mentation of Project Vela Uniform, for which preparations are well 
advanced. It would also allow the necessary lead-time to prepare for a 
carefully considered and profitable nuclear weapon test program 

Sincerely, 





Roswell L. Gilpatric’ 


Appendix’ 


Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the President's 
Adviser on Disarmament (McCloy) 


SUBJECT 
Memorandum on Possible Courses of Action Relating to Negotiations with the 
Soviets on Test Ban Negotiations (L) 


1. In accordance with our agreement, following the special NSC 
meeting on 22 April 1961, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have studied your 
memorandum on special courses of action relating to negotiations with 





“Prented from a copy that undic ates Cilpatnc sygned the orga, 
‘Secret The source text s marked “Draft” and has no date 
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the Soviets on test ban negotiations. They feel that you have made an 
excellent analysis of the present situation and have come directly to the 
heart of the problem. They are generally in accord with the questions you 
pose, and the various courses of action as you depict them. 


2 Your evaluation of the Soviet intentions with reference to drag- 
ging out the test ban negotiations in order to combine them with the com- 
prehensive disarmament negotiations are believed to be well founded. 
Perpetuating current tactics appears to be directed toward inhibiting 
further development of US technological and military capability and 
causing harassment and embarrassment to the United States through 
propaganda media. 

3. On numerous occasions in the past and as recently as 18 March 
1961,‘ the Jount Chiets of Staff have stated that valid and pressing military 
requirements exist to resume nuclear weapons testing. They have also 
reiterated their concern as to the current self-imposed moratorium 
which in no way insures that the military power relations between the 
United States and the USSR have not deteriorated to the advantage of the 
USSR. 


4. While it appears to be prudent that announcement of future tests 
in the sensible atmosphere not be made, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree 
with you that it is now timely to decide upon underground tests, which 
offer the advantage of both weapon improvement and increased sersmic 
research knowledge. In this light, it appears it would be prudent to 
announce the resumption of testing to begin at an early date, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the scientific research program. Weapons tests could be 
conducted initially under 4.75 sersmic equivalent and on a classified and 
unannounced basis. If detected, these tests, regardless of the type, may 
be related directly to the seismological research program. 


5. The opportunity for the USSR to propagandize this action by the 
United States is recognized in your memorandum. However, it appears 
that a carefully conceived and implemented program by the United 
States could well result in derogatory effect on the Soviets. For example, 
the fact that the Soviets have repeatedly refused to agree with participa- 
tion in an over-all seismic research program should offer room for 
exploitation. Resumption of testing itself may either induce the Soviets 
to negotiate a treaty, or expose them as merely interested in propaganda 
objectives 

6 Inthe absence of any real progress towards agreement, the Joint 


Chiets of Staff reaffirm the requirement that nuclear testing be resumed 
without further delay in the interest of national security 





* Apparent reference to Document 4 
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20. Editorial Note 


At its 482d Meeting on May 2, 1961, the National Security Council 
discussed the Geneva test ban negotiations. NSC Action No. 2419, 
approved by the President on May 16, reads. 

“a. Noted and discussed a report by the Adviser to the President on 
Disarmament and the US. Representative, Conference on Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapons Test, on the progress of the negotiations in 
Geneva for a nuclear test ban. 

“b. Agreed that the Adviser to the President on Disarmament, with 
the assistance of an interdepartmental group, should prepare recom- 
mendations on future US. policy with respect to nuclear testing. 

“c. Noted that the Department of Defense would make a presenta- 
tion to the President on the military factors involved in the resumption of 
nuclear weapons testing.” (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscella- 
neous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, Records of Action by the National Security 
Council, 1961) Concerning followup to paragraph c., see Document 24. 

The account of the NSC meeting in Seaborg’s journal reads as fol- 
lows: 

“At 5:15 p.m. I met with the National Security Council at the White 
House. The President, Vice President, McNamara, Gilpatric, Bell, Rusk, 
Edward Murrow, Bundy, Wiesner, Dean, McCloy, Dulles, Admiral 
Burke, Zuckert, Nitze, Fisher and others were also in attendance. 

“McCloy gave a bref summary of the present situation and ended 
by suggesting that the Joint Chiefs of Staff might want to brief the Presi- 
dent on the possible accomplishments of testing with the Secretary of 
State and me present. 

“Arthur Dean then gave a status report. He said that he had pre- 
sented the complete US. test ban proposal and expanded upon it from 
day to day and finally tabled the complete text of the treaty on April 18th. 
He told them that President Kennedy would recommend to Congress 
necessary legislation to allow inspection of the devices in connection 
with the seismic and peaceful uses aspects of the program. He said that 
for the first time many newspapers in Europe were commending our 
stand and our action in tabling the complete text. Tsarapkin continues to 
say that they would be reasonable if they had the tripartite method of 
administration and he says we want to conduct the decoupling shots in 
order to learn how to cheat. We have agreed to the possibility of veto of 
the overall budget, but not on individual items. We are still demanding 
20 inspections and they are only offering three 

“In answer to the President's question as to what Dean recom- 
mends, Dean said that he wouldn't break off negot' ations now, but that 
he should go back and continue and perhaps the President and Prime 
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Minuster Macmuiian should send a letter to Khrushchev pinpointing 
some of the difficy ines and suggesting they get down to brass tacks. We 
probably can't give in on the tripartite demand because this would be 
giving in on their ettack on Dag Hammarskjold. Perhaps the Kennedy- 
Macmillan letter should be sent about May 22nd, allowing ten days to 
two weeks for a reply. During that time we could work out a policy as to 
what the contingences are Maybe the President should then announce 
that we intend to start nuclear weapons testing. This would bring us to 
about June 15th 

“The interested agencies should prepare fort! President a compar- 
ison of the relative United States-Soviet gain from testing. The President 
said that we might state publicly that we have evidence that the Soviets 
are testing. Dulles, when asked, said that we can’t exclude the possibility 
on technical grounds that they are conducting underground tests, but he 
doubts they are, due to the risk, the Air Force cissents from this point of 
view Bundy suggested that McCloy and an interdepartmental group 
should work up a statement of the pros and cons of our resuming nuclear 
weapons testing The President wondered whether he should make any 
statement before Dean returns to Geneva and Dean thought that he 
should highlight the problem. It was concluded that the President might 
express a hope for progress, etc., at his Friday press conference.” (Sea- 
borg, journal, volume |, pp. 238, 241. Page references are not continuous 
owing to interpolated materials in the journals as published ) 

For the President's staternent on the Geneva Conference at his news 
conference on May 5, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pages 
142-143 
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21. Record of Meeting 






Washington, May 4, 1961. 












RECORD OF MEETING ON NUCLEAR TEST BAN ISSUE 
4 MAY 1961 








PRESENT 


The President, Secretary Rusk, Mr. Bundy, Mr. McCloy, Dr. Wiesner, Mr. Dean, Mr 
Komer 


The fiz | s:’ ect taken up was Mr. McCloy’s draft press conference 
statement for this *riday.' The President wanted the significance of the 
new Soviet demand for a triumvirate spelled out a bit more, perhaps 
with an example. Certain other minor amendments were made. 

Mr. McCloy cited his talks with Walter Lippmann? to buttress his 
view that the “triad” was a fundamental Soviet concept. The Soviets real- 
ized that the Secretary General had now acquired a major role and begun 
to operate; he just wasn’t an administrative officer as was contemplated 
in 1945. McCloy could understand the Soviet position and felt that we 
too would have objected in 1945 if the Senate had thought the Secretary 
General would become such an important figure. The question of the 
triad runs across the whole spectrum of international issues—it is abso- 
lutely central to an effectively functioning UN as well as all sorts of disar- 
mament measures. 


Mr. McCloy felt that this and other political issues were more impor- 
tant than the military arguments with respect to test resumption. The 
Soviets think that we don’t have the nerve to test. Mr. McCloy felt that 
Moscow still wanted a test ban but on an essentially uninspected basis. 

The President indicated that Mr. Dean must go back and see. We 
must also get the UK to say something. They consistently try to put us out 
in front. Mr. Rusk thought they would be reluctant to say anything posi- 
tive. 

Mr. Dean described how he had raised with Dr. Scoville of CIA the 
idea of his suggesting to Tsarapkin that the Soviets let us come in and see 
that they are not testing, say at Osh. Dr. Scoville was opposed on two 
grounds. First because the Soviets might ask to see our Nevada test site in 
return and second because if we went in and saw nothing the Soviets 

































Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACOA Disarmament General, 4-5/61. Top Secret. Drafted by Komer 
7 


McCloy’s draft is ibid. For Kennedy's statement at the May 5 news conference, see 
Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 142-143 


* The talk is not further identified 
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would get a big propaganda gain. The President opined that the Soviets 
wouldn't let us in anyway if they were testing. He regarded the resump- 
tion issue as a really tough one. The Soviets had us right on the propa- 
ganda hook. Our only hope for an agreement was if they feared 
proliferation enough. He felt that we have got to begin building our psy- 
chological case, and saying that we hope all those who favor disarma- 
ment will join us in putting pressure on the Soviets. Secretary Rusk felt 
that we should attempt to generate such pressure only in diplomatic 
channels for if we got public opinion stirred up it might turn on us if we 
resumed testing. 

Mr. Bundy, replying to the President's query, urged that the Presi- 
dent submit to the JCS briefing so that no one could say, especially on the 
Hill, that the military had not been fully consulted. The President agreed 
that the JCS should have their day in court.’ 


Mr. Bundy outlined the need for an immediate and systematic anal- 
ysis of test resumption options, bringing everybody into the act, and 
ending up with recommendations. He saw no harm if various depart- 
ments took different positions. The President mentioned that if we must 
start testing, we might wait until some international event occurred, e.g. 
a Berlin crisis, which would appear to justify it. Alternatively, we could 
start with seismic tests only, contending that these tests were in fact 
devoted to the purpose of achieving an adequate verifiable test ban. 

Mr. Dean brought up the need to decide this issue before the test ban 
talks got merged with the comprehensive negotiations scheduled to 
begin on 31 July. The President felt we might even say to the Soviets that 
we did not see much point in comprehensives unless the fundamental 
issue of the triad were settled. Mr. McCloy felt that we should vigorously 
probe the Soviets along these lines in the forthcoming bilaterals. 


RWK*‘ 





*See Document 24 
‘Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials 
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22. Memorandum From Secretary of Defense McNamara to the 
National Security Council 


Washington, May 15, 1961. 


The Defense Department is scheduled to review with the National 
Security Council on Friday, May 19, certain data relating to the resump- 
tion of atomic weapons testing. 

Attached for your information is a copy of the material to be pre- 
sented to the Council. The document reflects the views of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Director of Defense Research & Engineering,' Mr. Gilpatric, 
and myself. 


Robert S. McNamara 


Enclosure 


Paper Prepared by the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering (Brown) 


QUESTIONS BEARING UPON THE RESUMPTION OF 
ATOMIC WEAPONS TESTING 


Answers to the following questions are pertine:t to the position 
which should be taken by the United States with respect to the resumip- 
tion of atomic weapons testing. 


(1) What evidence io we have that the Soviets are continuing to test? 


Answer: We have no proof that the Soviets are testing, nor do we 
have any proof to the ontrary. Since the beginning of the moratorium in 
1958, there has been a continuing and vigorous association between 
development laborztories and individuals known to have been 
associated with testing programs prior to the moratorium and activities 
at sites which are particularly suitable for underground testing. It is 
questionable whether this evidence can support a firm belie? that the 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 400.112 8 Apr 61. Secret; Restricted Data. A copy was sent to McCloy 


' Harold @rown 
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Soviets are doing nuclear testing. The proper conclusion to reach from 
this situation, however, is that under present circumstances intelligence 
indications cannot in fact produce any conclusion about whether or not 
the Soviets are testing which is firm enough so that national policy can be 
based upon it. 

The Soviets evidenced great interest in pure fusion devices as early 
as 1952, and in 1958 produced scientific papers on experimental work 
dating back to the earlier days, which had been done in a related area. 
The work done at that time involved very low levels of fusion reaction 
and was far from constituting an explosion, although the Soviets men- 
tioned possible explosive uses as a conceivable future development. 
[12-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] 

(2) What does the Department of Defense consider to be the military 
objectives (or information) to be attained through the resumption of test- 
ing? 

Answer: The objectives of resuming testing are important, numer- 
ous, and varied. The following are indicated as the ones of most impor- 
tance and interest to the Department of Defense: 


(a) To pursue the development of [less than 1 line of source text not 
declassified| pure fusion weapons. These are particularly applicable to 
limited warfare, but if successfully developed, also for general applica- 
tion to the whole spectrum of defensive and offensive weapons systems. 
Such weapons provide anti-personnel effects over a well defined radius 
without wholesale physical destruction or radioactive fallout. [5 lines of 
source text not declassified | 

[12 lines of source text not declassified| \ts effects on limited war could 
be very great. 

On the other hand, it should be pointed out that the U.S. has some 
tactical nuclear weapon capability {less than 1 line of source text not declassi- 
fied|. If no cutoff of fissile material production takes place, tens of thou- 
sands of such weapons using [4 lines of source text not declassified] could be 
made available without unacceptable diversion from other uses. By 
exploding them at a height above the ground of several fireball radii, the 
military problem of fallout is avoided although there may still be a sub- 
stantial psychological problem. These fission weapons would, however, 
be considerably less effective (covering perhaps 1/20 of the area) for a 
given yield, and the yield would tend to be the limiting factor with 
regard to acceptable blast or thermal effects. 

(b) To develop a spectrum of reduced size and weight weapons, 
without undue sacrifice of yield, for particular application to strategic 
missile systems for the purpose of improving survivability and penetra- 
bility. This development affords the po » -t of strategic missile war- 
heads in [less than 1 line of source teat n sified] (i) for use singly in 
lightweight missile systems capable oi nobility and a high degree 
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of invulnerability at relatively low cost or (ii) for cluster warheads in 
present or future systems to improve penetrability against an anti- 
missile defense. The development of these weapons would proceed 
through straightforward extension of the present state of the art. 


The effect of the availability of such weapons of lower weight on our 
deterrent capability depends on how marginal that capability is other- 
wise considered to be. It is clear that going from [2-1/2 lines of source text 
not declassified|. Advances in the |less than 1 line of source text not declassi- 
fied) pound range are likely to have a smaller influence, since the U.S. 
already has a considerable degree of mobility in its retaliatory force, and 
could get greater and more diversified mobility even without nuclear 
tests. 


Developments of small strategic weapons certainly will enable us to 
create new systems which plug soft spots in our arsenal of second-strike 
weapons, by allowing us to use smaller missiles which are thereby made 
easier to deliver from mobile (land, sea, or air) launchers, or by increas- 
ing the multiplicity of warheads and thus saturating possible defenses, 
or by any combination thereof. It is also possible to reduce such weak- 
nesses by developments in other areas of weaponry. But cutting off 
nuclear tests clearly inhibits the U.S. from developments toward 
reduced vulnerability in what has been one of the most rapidly changing 
areas (reduction of warhead weight). 


(c) To determine the iethal ranges for various kill mechanisms 
against ballistic missile re-entry vehicles for warheads. The range of 
some of these mechanisms is fairly well known against specific warhead 
designs. There are others whose existence is known but whose range is 
not. In view of the frequency with which such mechanisms have been 
found, it is likely that there are stil] others, whose nature is still unknown, 
with perhaps still larger lethal radii. Knowledge of this kind is important 
both in examining U.S. possibilities for defense against ballistic missile 
attack, and in deciding how our ballistic missile attacks (including the 
nature of the re-entry vehicle, degree of saturation, and the necessary 
separation between warheads) must be planned if the Soviets should 
begin to deploy an AICBM system of their own. 


On the other hand, considerable work can be done without nuclea: 
explosions to reduce the uncertainties in the lethal radius for those effects 
whose nature is known. The uncomfortably large factor between the 
large value we must assume for possible lethal radii against our own 
warheads and the small lethal radius which we must assume our own 
AICBM’s would have against Soviet warheads is a result of four factors. 
One of them is the lack of nuclear tests which could provide more precise 
lethal radii produced by a given warhead against a re-entry vehicle. 
Another is our uncertainty about the nature of the Soviet re-entry vehicle 
which is probably not matched by a corresponding uncertainty on their 
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part about ours. A third is that we do not know the yield of possible 
AICBM’s which the Soviets might deplov, and the lethal radius goes up 
with the square root of the yield. The fourth is that we must deal with a 
Soviet first strike against us, and consider a second strike by us against 
the Soviets; under these circumstances we are talking about our small 
warheads, which tend to be more vulnerable, and Soviet larger ones 
which can be made very much less so 

Only one of these factors of uncertainty can be reduced by nuclear 
testing. However, nuclear testing might conceivably disclose other 
effects which could create very large lethal radii, which are now 
unknown and therefore not subject to examination in terms of past 
nuclear experiments. Furthermore, it is possible that very cheap and 
very light warheads might allow a barrage approach to AICBM at 
acceptable cost. [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified| 

Much of the nuclear testing of use in this connection would be 
underground. Some of the more complex phenomena might have to be 
examined in outer space 

It should be added that some nuclear tests could disclose smaller 
lethal radii than had been expected. Such nuciear tests by either side 
would tend to increase stability, since it is hard to think of anything more 
dangerous than an AICBM system which was believed to work but actu- 
ally did not. 

(d) To provide adequate assurance that new weapons entering 
stockpile to meet our most critical needs will function properly. A num- 
ber of important weapons under development or in production have not 
been tested as finally designed (e.g., warheads for Polaris, Minuteman, 
and Skybolt). Functional tests can be performed underground at yields 
which are small fractions of the design yields. 

Though these weapons have not been tested in their operational 
configuration, it should be understood that they have been certified by 
the AEC as having the same assurance of functioning as those which 
have been tested. By testing them in this way, however, more precise pre- 
dictions of their full yield may be made. 

(3) What would be the relative advantages to the United States and 
the USSR of testing by both sides? 

Answer: Assuming both sides test and disregarding the effect, if any, 
of a treaty or a continued uncontrolled moratorium on nth power 
acquisition of strategic weapons, it appears that the strategic situation 
would be stabilized by the developinent by either or both sides of smaller 
thermonuclear warheads. Our developrnent of such weapons would 
enhance our deterrent capability much more than Soviet development of 
large or small thermonuclear weapons would improve their first-strike 
capability. Correspondingly, their development of small thermonuclear 
weapons would degrade our counterforce capability. 
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This last point is relevant only if counterforce is otherwise a feasible 
US. strategy. What has made counterforce unattractive to the US. even 
from the purely military point of view has been Soviet secrecy which has 
been able to keep the location of even quite large missiles hidden from 
the U.S. So long as this continues the Soviets have no particular need for 
smaller warheads. 

How important this increase in stability is likely to be will depend 
on whether our deterrent strategy now or at a later time has severe soft 
spots, in terms of such things as vulnerability of our missiles either 
before launch or to Soviet AICBM, etc. 

It is generally assumed that the U.S. knows more about the effects of 
nuclear explosions in space and the upper atmosphere than the Soviet 
Union. If one believes that the Nike-Zeus warhead is the right AICBM 
warhead, then it is probably true that the corresponding Soviet warhead 
would either weigh more or give less yield. This argues that resumed 
testing by both sides would enable the Soviets to “catch up”. On the other 
hand, despite our “lead” in these areas, we have not bee’: sble to develop 


a satisfactory AICBM system. This argues strongly that to “catch up” in 
nuclear warheads will not produce such a system for the Soviets either. If 


in fact they do deploy an AICBM system of the terminal interception 
Nike-Zeus type, it indicates either they know more about suitable 
nuclear (or non-nuclear) AICBM warheads than we do or that they are 
making a mistake. Both of these results would be cause for great concern, 
which a continued moratorium would in no way remove 


It may be that some of the new warhead developments [less than 1 
line of source text not declassified| or effects which are unknown or about 
which we know little could have a large influence on AICBM. Any such 
possibility depends on knowledge about nuclear weapons and their 
effects which we do not possess, and therefore resumed testing by both 
sides is unlikely to make our relative position any worse 

One may also want to consider the situation in which residual mili- 
tary forces have an important effect on the nature and condition of the 
nation, and on the termination of the war. Then quantitative improve- 
ment by a factor of three to ten in weight of strategic offe~sive weapons 
could be an important influence on both sides. In very light strategic 
weapons (below 2000 pounds) the Soviets appear to be somewhat 
behind the U.S., and might therefore gain more than we if both sides 
resume testing and eventually become equal. Of course, their relative 
gain would be still greater if they test clandestinely and the U.S. does not 
test. 


When it comes to the matter of nuclear weapons for limited war, we 
know much less about the Soviet program than about their strategic 
weapons. In particular, in the case of the pure fusion bombs, there is no 
way of telling whether the Soviets are ahead of us or behind us, and if 
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both sides test in this area there is no particular reason to expect alteration 
in relative capability. It may be argued that the US. has a greater need of 
these than the Soviet Union in order to overcome a disparity in conven- 
tional armament. This asymmetry might well instead be overcome by a 
free-world build up in conventional armament (and anti-guerrilla capa- 
bility), but it is a fact that the asymmetry now exists and will persist for 
some time. Even if the pure fusion bombs are developed, it may not be 
possible to use them in many areas of the world without fear of escala- 
tion. Whether threats of such escalation would deter a side which had 
sole possession of such weapons cannot be foreseen. 

All the above has been on the basis that both sides resume testing. In 
view of the answer to question (1) above, which indicated that US. intel- 
ligence can in fact not provide convincing evidence either that the Soviets 
are or are not testing in the low-yield range, the situation in which only 
one side tests must be offered for comparison. Recognizing these limita- 
tions of intelligence under a continuing moratorium or under a treaty of 
the kind the Soviet Union nv— sists on, the Soviet Union could if it so 
desired carry out low yield underground tests without fear of US. 
acquisition of information on which we could act. There would thus be 
no deterrence to Soviet clandestine testing. 

[3-1/2 lines of source text not declassified| The precise military effects of 
such a situation are difficult to evaluate, but the Soviets would clearly be 
able to gain in the strategic areas, and might produce a very dangerous 
unbalance in AICBM. [2 lines of source text not declassified| In any event, 
under such circumstances they could do far more than “catch up”. 

(4) What specific devices would be tested in the near future? 

Answer: This question is best answered by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission since the Comrnission would design the test program to meet 
the objectives outlined above and other important goals. The attached 
list, however, indicates a number of the devices which we understand 
would be readied for testing within the next year. 

(5) How do the above conclusions compare with those of the Fisk 
Panel? 

Answer: Although this document weighs the various factors differ- 
ently than does the Fisk Panel Report, the technical evaluations are con- 
sistent with those in that report. Several new factors have appeared 
which change the situation .»mew hat, although not drastically. 

The first is the further development of the pure fusion work in the 
AEC laboratories. This makes the achievement of such weapons appear 
quite likely, although the Fisk Panel Report already assumed (hat they 
were possible. 

The second is that further study indicates the likelihood of larger 
lethal radii against 1).S. }OBM’s than previously has been believed to be 
the case. Although nuclear tests would resolve some of the most unpor- 
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tant questions about these lethal radii, much can be done by non-nuclear 
experiments and calculations. The relative importance of nuclear tests 
and non-nuclear tests and calculations is subject to the usual debate 
Whatever the merits of this argument, the existence of larger lethal radii 
against existing warheads narrows the margin of strategic deterrence. It 
thus tends to make possible advances in strategic nuclear warheads a 
more critical item in the deterrent balance 

A third and perhaps more important factor is that the Fisk Report 
assumed that even small-scale violations would be subject to some risk 
of detection in case of acceptance of the US. draft Treaty. Therefore, 
although it considered a variety of cases, it predicated its approach on the 
busis that the Soviets would have to weigh their possible gains against 
the consequences of being caught and a real risk of detection. The Fisk 
Panel Report therefore evaluated the military situation by comparing the 
case in which both sides test and that in which we do not and the Soviets 
do some cheating, with the situation in which neither side tests. As the 
political situation is now evaluated, there will be either no treaty, or if 
there is a treaty the control system will be virtually powerless. The deter- 
rence of violation would appear to be either very much weakened or 
non-existent. The case in which both sides refrain from testing probably 
can no longer be the standard to which one refers the other cases for com- 
parison 


Harold Brown 


Attachmen: 


Tentative and Partial List of Weapons Tests To Be Undertaken Within the Next 
Year 
1. [17 line of source text not declassified) 
2. |less than 1 line of source text not declassified| 
3. [2 lines of source text not declassified| 
4. [1 line of source text not declassified| 
5. [2-1/2 lines of source text not declassified| 


6. [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) 


7. [1 line of source text not declassified) 
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23. Memorandum From the Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs (Bundy) to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


Washington, May 17, 1961 


SUBJECT 
Future LS Pohcy Regarding Negotiahons with the Soviets on the Test Ban 


Mr. McCloy is contemplating a meeting of the Committee of Princi- 
pals on Monday, 22 May,' to discuss a memorandum which he has pre- 
pared on the above subject’ The memorandum has not yet been 
transmitted formally to the Principals 

A briefing paper and an advance copy of Mr. McCloy’s memoran- 
dum are attached for your use at the proposed meeting 


William P. Bundy’ 


Enclosure 


BRIEFING PAPER 


FUTURE UNITED STATES POLICY REGARDING NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE SOVIETS ON THE TEST BAN 


Mr. McCloy has forwarded a memorandum on this subject (copy at 
Tab A) for discussion at an early meeting of the Committee of Principals, 
which he has proposed for Monday, 22 May. This memorandum, with 
more emphasis on the political aspects, covers the same ground as Dr 
Harold Brown's memorandum to you of 13 May 1961, Subject: Depart- 
ment of Defense Policy on Resumption of Nuclear Weapons Tests 

Mr. McCloy’s memorandum sets forth accurately the current situa- 
tion at Geneva, and states it is clear that the intent of the Soviet negotia- 





Source Washington National Records Center RG 330,O5D/ AE Piles FRC 69 A 2243, 
97 USP Nuclear Test Suspension /Geneva (1960-1962) Secret; Restricted Data A copy was 
sent to Philip | Farley 

' The meeting was held on May 23, see Docurnent 26 

* This 24-page memorandum was attached but 1s not printed 

‘Printed from a copy that indicates Bundy signed the onginal 
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tors is to avoid a prompt conclusion of a test ban agreement. He poses 
two questions to be decided 


A. Should the US. sometime in June of July of 1961 indicate that it is 
preparing to resume nuclear tests” 

BS id the US. actually detonate a nuclear device prior to July 
31, 1961, and, if so, what sort of a nuclear device should be detonated? 


The memorandum then covers objectively the arguments for and 
against the resumption of nuclear testing. Mr. McCloy concludes that if, 
after a final approach to Mr. Khrushchev by the President and Mr. Mac- 
millan, there is no significant change in the Soviet approach, the United 
States, acting in concert with the United Kingdom, should indicate that it 
Is preparing to resume nuclear weapons tests, at the same time indicating 
the US. does not propose to test on the surface of the earth, in the ocean or 
in the sensible atmosphere. (This answers Question A ) 

The memorandum then explores arguments for and against the det- 
onation of a nuclear weapon or other device before July 31, 1961, and 
implies that a test of a nuclear weapon before that date would not be in our 
best interests. A nuclear detonation in the sersmic research program 
(Vela Uniform) is indicated to be preferable. (This states an implied 
answer to Question B.) 

Mr. McCloy then makes seven detailed recommendations (Section 
V, pages 22-24). These appear generally consistent with the recom- 
mended Defense position on resumption of nuclear weapon testing 
which was submitted by DDR&E on 13 May 1961 for the Secretary's 
approval, and can be supported by Defense subject to the following com- 
ments 


a. Recommendations | and 2 state in substance that if, after a high 
level approach to Mr Khrushchev, no significant change ensues in the 
Soviet attitude, the US. should decide to resume nuclear weapons test- 
ing. Although not stated in the recommendations, the text of the memo- 
randum (top of Page 11) states that “the U.S., acting in concert with the 
U.K., should indicate that it is preparing to resume nuclear weapons 
tests.” In view of the past reluctance of the U.K. in this matter, the US 
should be prepared to proceed unilaterally if necessary 
b. Recommendation 4 states that the announcement would indi- 
cate that the U.S. “considers itself free to resume weapons testing and 
that it plans to do so as soon as this will afford it an advance in weapons 
development of major military significance.” Perhaps the US. ina publi 
announcement should not be this specific, but should state the testing is 
essential to US. national security 
c. The last sentence of Recommendation 4 states that it should be 
indicated the U.S. has no plans to test on the surface of the earth or in the 
ser-sible py while the text of the memorandum (second para- 
raph, Page 11) also includes “in the ocean.” Defense would preter the 
s restrictive language in the recommendation, and preferably some 
more general language regarding “tests which will produce relatively 
insignificant radiation effects.” 
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24. Editorial Note 


At its 484th meeting on May 19, 1961, the National Security Council 
discussed military considerations involved in the resumption of nuclear 
testing. NSC Action No. 2426, approved by the President on May 19, 
reads 


“Noted and discussed a presentation by Dr. Harold Brown, Director 
ot Detense Research and Engineenng, ge pe mt 
members of the National Security Council on May 15 which reflects the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of Defense.” 
(Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, 
Records of Action by the National Security Council, 1961) 


The account of the meeting in Seaborg’s journal reads as follows 

“From 3 p.m. to4 p.m. | attended a meeting of the National Security 
Council at the White House. Present at the main table were: President 
Kennedy, Messrs. Dulles, Wiesner, Bell, Dillon, Bundy, Harold Brown, 
Gilpatric, Lemnitzer, McNamara, Chester Bowles, McCloy, me. At the 
side tables were: Fisher, Gullion, Curtis LeMay and a large number of 
military people. The purpose o: the meeting was to hear a briefing by 
Harold Brown on questions bearing upon the resumption of atomic 
weapons testing McNamara introduced Brown who then gave his pre- 
sentation. After this briefing, there was general discussion. The Presi- 
dent asked what the Russians needed most from testing, and the answer 
was that they did not need bigger strategic warheads, but most likely 
needed lighter, more maneuverable ones. The President asked LeMay, 
that if we made a strike, would we have enough to prevent retaliation, 
LeMay said we probably would not. LeMay suggested that both the US 
and the USSR. probably should go the route of the development of 
smaller missiles. The President asked further questions, such as the 
degree of reliability of the Atlas and Polaris, etc., and LeMay gave some 
estimates 

“The President said that the reactions from our embassies around 
the world all gave the estimate that the reaction to our resumption of test- 
ing would be very adverse. The President said that all factors must be 
weighed and, if the decision appears to be a close one, perhaps we should 
wait for a time before resuming testing, but if the answer seems clear, we 
should begin immediately to think of the public steps that should be 
taken 


“Bundy made the point that better evidence on the question of 
whether the U.S.S.R. is testing is very important. Dulles said that the evi- 
dence simply is not and cannot be good in the range of low yields, and 
whether we get the answer through Intelligence is just a matter of buck. 

“The President then raised the question of our immediate course of 
action in view of the impending meeting between himself and Khru- 
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shchev on June 3rd. One possibility seemed to be that an announcement 
might be made Monday that the President was asking Arthur Dean to 
come back from Geneva, and thus the President could see him before he 
leaves for Paris at the end of the week. Another possibility might be to 
issue a statement over the weekend and have Dean come back in time for 
the Meeting of the Principals on Monday (May 22nd). He asked Mr 
McCloy and Mr Murrow to think about a course of action here. This 
course of action should also contenyplate building up public attention to 
the problem posed by the Russian position The President raised the 
question of where we should do the testing and on what time scale it 
should be announced if he does decide to resume.” (Seaborg, journal, 
volume |, pages 275, 282. Page references are not continuous because of 
interpolated materials in the journal as published ) Documentation on 
the inquires to Embassies abroad and their replies is in Department of 
State, Central Files 600.0012 and 397.5611~GE for March-May 196! 

Seaborg states that at the President's birthday dinner held May 27, 
Kennedy gave him the impression that he doubted there was any need 
for testing nuclear weapons at that time. (Seaborg, Kennedy, Khrushchev 
and the Test Ban, page 66) 





25. Memorandum From Robert W. Komer of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, May 19, 1961 


SUBJECT 
Comments on McNamara Brnefing Paper on Nuclear Test Resumption’ 


Neither this paper nor the Fisk Report’ alters my conviction that 
there is no great military gain to us from resumption of nuclear tests ¢ the 
Sormets also resume While nuclear technology is one area where we are 
probably well ahead, and we have many interesting new weapons poss. 
bilities, these presumably would also become available to the Soviets in 
time Indeed, much of the DOD case is that if we don't resume the Soviets 
may pull ahead 


Source Kennedy library National Security Files Departments and Agen ses Series 
ACDA Test Ban Negotiations 44/6) Secret 


' Decumen 2 


“See Document 4 
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Thus to me the guts of the military case is not that we gain so much 
from testing, but that if we do not do so we run a growing risk of Soviet 
clandestine testing, which could result in a growing security disadvan- 
tage. While intelligence cannot demonstrate that the Soviets ave or are 
not testing, the important thing is that their technical motivations for 
doing so are growing over time (just like ours). Presumably their ability 
to test clandestinely also increases with the time available for study and 
preparation. Thus our worries will grow with time. 

DOD's strong argument that advanced versions of present weapons 
[less than 1 line of source text not declassified] will permit us to produce 
cheaply thousands of nuclear weapons is highly inconsistent with our 
new strategic thinking. Even though the new models were smaller, 
cheaper, more economical, and less dangerous in fallout terms, they just 
wouldn’t give us a whole new capability beyond what we already have. 
The same argument seems to apply to smaller ICBMs. Sure they would 
be swell, but is there an imperative need for them? 

The AICBM argument has more to it, but this is an unknown area 
where we have no assurance that testing will produce anything new. 

In sum, I still feel that political arguments, rather than military, make the 
real case for test resumption. Given the history of US/USSR competition in 
military technology, we are kidding ourselves if we think that we can 
gain a real jump on the other guy (or he on us) if both test. However, I 
grant the military argument that if we continue to observe a voluntary, 
unpoliced moratorium at a time when clandestine testing by the enemy 
(if not already underway) becomes increasingly likely, we may find our- 
selves in a real box. 


Bob K 





26. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, May 23, 1961, 11 a.m. 


SUBJECT 

Meeting of Committee of Principals on Nuclear Test Negotiations 
PARTICIPANTS 

(See Tab A)! 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies, 
ACDA, Disarmament, Committee of Principals, 3/61-11/63. Secret; Restricted Data. 
Drafted by Goodby and approved by Rusk on May 25. 

The list of 28 participants from 6 agencies is not printed. 
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Meeting of Committee of Principals, May 23, 11 A.M. 


Secretary Rusk put four questions to the Committee of Principals for 
a discussion of the nuclear weapons test negotiations. The four questions 
were: 


1. Isthereany het py, ee ta treaty to ban tests will result from 
the present negotia 

2. i ais & Gall G08 Gatien eattenad eteras tenet & Wake 
7 On, ie seat, the of 

can we accept notion of an uncon- 

trolled ban a tests? 

4. If we must resume nuclear weapons tests, what are the political 
considerations involved in doing so? 


For an answer to the first question, Secretary Rusk turned to Ambas- 
sador Dean, who said that in his view the prospects for agreement were 
pretty dim at the present time. Ambassador Dean did not, however, wish 
to exchide entirely the possibility of agreement. He went on to say that 
the Soviet Union had been dissatisfied with the organization of the 
United Nations and that the Soviet Union clearly did not intend to let any 
organization have the independent power to influence matters in which 
the Soviet Union had a strong interest. For this reason, Ambassador 
Dean was inclined to think that the Soviet’s proposal for a tripartite 
Administrative Council was rather fundamental as a part of the Soviet 
over-all position. There nevertheless was a possibility—and this had 
been mentioned to Ambassador Dean by Mr. Krishna Menon—that the 
Soviet Union might be impressed by the lack of support for the tripartite 
proposal in the United Nations. But to sum up, Ambassador Dean could 
only report that the prospects for agreement in Geneva appeared “pretty 
dim”. 

Secretary Rusk remarked that he could confirm the fundamental 
nature of the tripartite or “troika” proposal in Soviet thinking. Gromyko 
had told him that the security interests of the Soviet State must not be 
affected by decisions made by other people. The Secretary continued 
that the desire for general disarmament might also be fundamental in 
Soviet thinking. If the Soviet Union discovered that the “troika” was a 
bar to reaching agreements on disarmament, it was possible that the 
Soviets might conclude that it was more important to achieve disarma- 
ment than to retain the “troika” concept. At present, however, it was clear 
that the Soviets were promoting both disarmament and the “troika” idea 
with equal vigor. 

Secretary Rusk then asked Ambassador Dean whether there was 
any doubt that the “troika” would paralyze the inspection machinery for 
the test ban treaty. Ambassador Dean replied that there was no doubt 
about it and he pointed as an example to the procedures for getting 


inspection teams quickly to the sites of suspicious events. If a single 
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administrator were to be replaced by a debating society, the procedures 
for rapid implementation of the treaty would break down. Ambassador 
Dean thought some face-saving gesture to the Soviet Union might be 
made, such as offering to set up a three-man seismological advisory 
group to advise the Administrator on the eligibility of seismic events for 
i ion; the U.S., however, should not give in on the substance of this 
question. 

Summing up discussion on the first question he had posed, the Sec- 
retary stated that all seemed in agreement that there was little present 
prospect for achieving a treaty in the test ban negotiations. There was no 
dissent from this. 

The Secretary then turned to his second question, i.e., what was the 
national defense interest in testing? 

Secretary McNamara said that he felt the gross advantage to the U.S. 
from a resumption of testing was substantial. In the first place, there 
would be a reduction in the costs of warheads which would be reflected 
even more importantly in the reduction of costs of delivery vehicles. This 
saving might amount to tens of billions of dollars over a period of years. 
Dr. Wiesner said he thought the savings would not begin to be realized 
until four or five years from now. To this, Secretary McNamara replied 
that in obligational terms this was not so far ahead. 


In the second place, Secretary McNamara continued, there was a 
potential for the development of pure fusion weapons. [12-1/2 lines of 
source text not declassified] The end result would be that within a well 
defined circle it would be possible to knock out enemy troops while just 
outside this area, friendly troops would not be harmed. He noted that 
with ordinary nuclear weapons it was difficult to know just what the 
total effects would be, because of variations in meteorological conditions 
at the time of their use. [7 lines of source text not declassified] 


Secretary McNamara concluded that it was possible, although it 
could not be guaranteed, that an effective anti-ICBM weapon could be 
developed if testing were resumed. He felt there was much to learn and 
much to gain in this field. 

In response to a question by Secretary Rusk, Dr. Brown said that test- 
ing in the atmosphere probably would not be necessary to determine the 
kill radius of anti-ICBM weapons. 

As to the net results to be expected from testing by the U.S., plus test- 
ing by the Soviet Union, Secretary McNamara stated that he could not 
give a very satisfactory answer. It was his personal opinion that the dif- 
ferential in weapons capability between ourselves and the Soviet Union 
would be at least as great in the future as it was today if both sides 
resumed testing. He concluded by stating that he strongly urged the 
resumption of nuclear weapons testing. 
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A discussion ensued as to the Soviet interest in nuclear weapons in 
relation to its objectives in the nuclear test ban conference. Secretary 
McNamara .emarked that it was possible, of course, that the Soviet 
Union did not want a test ban. Dr. Wiesner said that the Soviet Union 
might have a different assessment from ours of whether nuclear weap- 
ons would be used in the future. Dr. Scoville noted that there was evi- 
dence that the Soviet Union had tested tactical weapons and Secretary 
McNamara said there was strong evidence that the Soviets were working 
vigorously on anti-ICBM weapons. 

Dr. Wiesner noted that an asymmetry between the Soviet Union and 
the United States had developed in the ICBM field because the U.S. had 
developed small warheads which were more vulnerable to anti-ICBM 
efforts than were the larger warheads used by the Soviet Union. On the 
ground, the U.S.’s ICBMs were less vulnerable than the Soviets’, but on 
re-entry, they were more vulnerable. Secretary McNamara said that the 
Polaris and Minuteman missiles could be improved by further testing 
and that decoys could then be used more extensively. Dr. Wiesner said he 
believed the anti-ICBM problem was one of our most difficult technical 
questions and one which was least likely of being successfully solved. 
Dr. Brown agreed that it was extremely difficult to meet a strong, sophis- 
ticated and decoyed attack. 


General LeMay added that one of the things wrong with missiles 
was their unreliability. If we could make warheads, and hence, missiles 
smaller we could afford to test more of them and thus increase their reli- 
ability. Secretary McNamara agreed that again a question of cost was 
involved. 


Mr. McCloy asked Dr. Brown for his view of the results of resumed 
testing by both the Soviet Union and the United States. Dr. Brown replied 
that in the long run, since both sides have approximately the same capa- 
bility, testing by both sides would result in the Soviet Union and the 
United States achieving approximate parity. However, which side 
needed nuclear weapons most was another question. For example, if 
both the Soviet Union and the United States were to develop smaller mis- 
siles, this would help the United States more than it would help the 
Soviet Union because the Soviet Union to begin with had an easier job of 
hiding its missiles. Dr. Scoville added that the Soviet Union might be 
behind the United States in the area of nuclear testing related to defense 
against ballistic missiles. 


Returning to the question of the economic impact, Dr. Wiesner said 
he wished to make clear his belief that the savings which had been 
referred to would be realized several years ahead and not in the 1964-65 
period. He finally wished to note that if the Soviet Union tested clandes- 
tinely, which it probably could, and the United States did not test, it 
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would be bad for the United States both in terms of economics and in 
terms of the military situation. 

Secretary Rusk asked whether the Department of Defense was wor- 
ried about the Nth country problem. Secretary McNamara replied that 
he was concerned about the Nth country problem, but he could not see a 
clear relation between the test ban and this problem. What did concern 
Secretary McNamara was the possibility that some other country could 
develop [less than 1 line of source text not declassified). 

Ambassador Dean inquired whether testing limited to under- 
ground was acceptable or whether it might not be necessary to test in 
outer space. Dr. Brown said he felt that tests generally could be limited to 
underground although some of the more esoteric types of experiments 
might best be conducted in space. Dr. Wiesner said he felt the important 
consideration was that any United States’ testing should not produce 
fallout. Mr. McCloy asked whether underground tests involved the pos- 
sibility of venting and whether the radioactivity had to be washed out 
from the site of the underground explosion. Dr. Brown said the possibil- 
ity of venting was negligible if the site was properly chosen and the test 
occurred sufficiently far underground. As regards washing out the 
radioactivity, it was not necessary to do that. He noted that over the years 
since the Rainier tests, the radioactivity from that test had migrated dis- 
tances measured only in tens of feet. 

Turning to the third question which he had posed, namely the politi- 
cal acceptability of the notion of an uncontrolled ban on tests, Secretary 
Rusk said he felt there was a disadvantage in continuing a moratorium 
without control. Our position on the need for controls would be eroded if 
an uncontrolled moratorium were permitted to continue and we would 
be under increasing pressure to accept agreements without control. Mr. 
McCloy agreed with this assessment. With respect to the world reaction 
from a resumption of testing, Secretary Rusk said he felt there was an 
important difference between testing which would produce fallout and 
testing which would not produce fallout. The latter, Secretary Rusk 
stated, was a manageable political problem. 

The Secretary then inquired how much could be done underground 
in the way of weapons development. Secretary McNamara said he 
thought a great deal could be done underground. Ambassador Dean 
asked about outer space tests, and Chairman Seaborg said we would not 
be ready for such tests within two years. 

Dr. Wiesner said it was his opinion that the military considerations 
involved were so long range in nature that the political considerations 
should be the determining factors in timing the resumption of testing. 
Secretary McNamara said he would agree only if it were understood that 
a delay in resumption of testing would not mean an indefinite and per- 
haps permanent postponement of testing. 
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Secretary Rusk thought that tests should not be conducted for 
purely political reasons. If a test were conducted, it should be because of 
its military significance. Furthermore, he did not see much difference in 
the public reaction that could be expected as between seismic research 
detonations and a weapons test. He did not see much sense in “easing” 
into the testing of weapons. Secretary Rusk then inquired what the time 
lag was between instructions to prepare for testing and the actual test. 

Chairman Seaborg replied that tere was a continuous gradation in 
importance of individual weapons tests; there was no discontinuity 
between the more and the less important. Proof testing could begin ten 
weeks from the time the laboratories were asked to start preparations. 

Ambassador Dean said he felt the United States should decide on 
which were the most fruitful tests and that these should be conducted 
first. It should be recognized that political repercussions could be 
expected from testing and if it were decided that the military importance 
of resuming tests was over-riding, then the United States should resume 
tests in the most meaningful way possible. Chairman Seaborg noted that 
there was a weapons test [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] 
which could be conducted in about ten weeks. He felt that perhaps all the 
possible tests might not be carried out at the end of the ten-week period 
because, toa certain extent, they interfered with each other. The test holes 
would be used up if all three shots were fired at about the same time. 


Secretary Rusk then referred to his fourth question for discussion; 
the problem of working out the political considerations involved in 
resumption of tests. Mr. Murrow stated that nothing which had been said 
in the meeting would be very persuasive in convincing public opinion 
around the world of the need for U.S. resumption of tests. The public 
would not find convincing the argument that testing should be resumed 
because it will cut costs or because the kill radius could be increased or 
because there were some possible, but perhaps unlikely, improvements 
which might be made in anti-ICBM defenses. The only possibility of con- 
vincing the public in other countries of our need for testing would be if 
the President could say that the national security and indeed the national 
survival of the United States was at stake. Furthermore, the Soviet Union 
might even say that it would not test nuclear weapons and then proceed 
to test clandestinely. Mr. Murrow said he felt Ambassador Dean and Mr. 
McCloy had made great progress in selling the world on our proposals 
and on our appetite for the treaty. Secretary Rusk said our position 
should be built on the idea that the United States would stop testing if the 
Soviet Union modified its impossible positions in the test negotiations. 
Secretary McNamara agreed to the importance of this point. 

(At this point Secretary Rusk left the meeting.) 


Mr. McCloy said that we could not blink the fact that the reaction of 
the public around the world would be bad. There would be a worsening 
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of relations between the United States and the Soviet Union. This might 
make the world more unstable and result in less security for the United 
States. There was a dilemma in this because while there were many polit- 
ical reasons for not testing, it was also true that an uncontrolled morato- 
rium on testing might pull the whole rug out from under us on other 
disarmament matters. One thing was ciear and that was that we could 
not let the conference drift. 

Mr. McCloy said he had thought we might tell the Soviets that we 
would not discuss disarmament with them on July 31 nor would we 
table any disarmament plan until the question of the troika was settled. If 
the Soviet Union wished to take the question to the UN, this would be 
fine with the United States. We could say that the Soviet general and 
complete disarmament proposal is phony because what the Soviets are 
proposing is this tripartite Administrative Council which makes control 
futile. 

Ambassador Dean remarked that the United Kingdom has been try- 
ing to persuade the United States to announce tests as a bluff. Ambassa- 
dor Dean felt it was important, however, that the United States not 
announce tests until it is actually ready to conduct a nuclear test. Other- 
wise he felt UK support would vanish during the interim between 
announcement and actual test due to internal pressures in Britain. 

Mr. McCloy asked how long a time would be required to prepare for 
weapons tests to improve the weight yield ratio or for tests like [less than 1 
line of source text not declassified|. Chairman Seaborg said it would take 
longer than ten weeks to prepare for such tests. Ambassador Dean won- 
dered whether tests in November or December might be an appropriate 
target date. This would be after the General Assembly discussions. Sec- 
retary McNamara said if a delay in tests meant that no test would occur 
for a long time and possibly not at all, he would have to oppose such a 
delay. 

Dr. Wiesner stated that in his opinion the United States had begun to 
enjoy a good position in the nuclear test talks only recently and that we 
should capitalize on this. Before the present administration took over, 
few people were convinced that the U.S. really wanted a treaty. He saw 
no reason why the United States should not wait until November or 
December to conduct weapons tests if a public affairs buildup over that 
time were desirable. Secretary McNamara said that if it were decided to 
resume tests and if this were a definite intention, then whether the tests 
were held in July or December would make no difference. Mr. McCloy 
said he thought the Soviets needed a stimulus to show them they could 
not have the best of all worlds with things as they are. For this reason he 
would not mind having it known that the United States is preparing to 
resume tests even though we did not announce it. Mr. Kohler asked what 
would happen if a decision to test were made and then the Soviet Union 
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said they would sign the Western treaty. Mr. McCloy and Ambassador 
Dean replied that the United States would be prepared to sign the treaty 
under those circumstances and to stop testing. 


Secretary McNamara asked what would happen if a UN debate on 
nuclear testing took place and world opinion were mobilized against a 
resumption of tests. The United States might then decide to postpone 
resumption. It was this kind of possibility which worried him about 
delaying the resumption of tests. Dr. Wiesner said he assumed the 
United States would be able to use time to swing opinion to our side. Mr. 
Nitze said he felt we would not gain ground from the public opinion 
standpoint on resuming tests, but that we might gain ground on the 
troika question. Mr. Bundy said that a resumption of tests would prob- 
ably mean the troika issue would be lost, also. 


Mr. McCloy said he did not suppose a decision could be made today. 
The forthcoming meeting between President Kennedy and Khrushchev 
would, of course, be important in this connection. 


Mr. McCloy then asked for opinions on his idea of not resuming dis- 
armament negotiations until the Soviets dropped the troika proposal. Dr. 
Wiesner replied that we must distinguish between general and complete 
disarmament and reciprocal arms control measures. In some arms con- 
trol measures only bilateral observation would be involved. In the gen- 
eral disarmament area, however, the troika proposal would become very 
important. 

Ambassador Dean then referred to his original instructions of 
March 1961 and said that he had then been authorized to submit the 
“escalator” proposal on numbers of on-site inspections. He had not sub- 
mitted the “escalator” proposal but recently the Soviets had been saying 
more seismic events occurred annually in the United States than in the 
Soviet Union, yet the United States asked for the same number of inspec- 
tions for both the Soviet Union and the United States. Ambassador Dean 
said he felt it would be good negotiating tactics to emphasize to the 
Soviets at this point that we are willing to relate the number of on-site 
inspections to the number of events which actually occur, so that if twice 
as many events occur in the United States as in the Soviet Union, twice as 
many inspections would take place in the United States. We would then 
introduce our escalator proposal which would combine the fixed figure 
for inspections with the feature of adjusting the number of inspections to 
the number of events which actually occurred. It was generally agreed 
that this would be a helpful move. 


The meeting adjourned at 1:00 p.m. 
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27. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, May 24, 1961, 4:57-6:32 p.m. 


The President 


The Secretary of State 
Ambassador Adlai E Stevenson 
Assistant Secretary Harlan Cleveland 


The following is a summary of consensus and action and not a 
detailed record of a meeting which lasted about an hour and a half, cov- 
ering several subjects. 

In a review of next steps on the disarmament negotiations, the fol- 
_ ints were highliehted: 

a. Theagreed date is June 19th. The Secretary said that the Russians 
had originally proposed June 5, but when the date of the 19th was men- 
tioned the Soviet instructions evidently were made in agreement on the 
latter date, since the Soviet negotiator accepted June 19th on the spot. The 
chief Soviet delegate for these talks will evidently be Valerian Zorin, 
Soviet Ambassador to the UN. The U.S. Delegate has not yet been 
selected. 

b. Ambassador Stevenson expressed the view that the bilateral 
stage of negotiations was at least as important as the later broader negoti- 
ations in whatever forum was agreed. The agenda for the bilaterals will 
be an attempt to agree on the composition of the forum for the later talks 
neem ee a nm “principles” that should guide the 

disarmament discussions. Ambassador Stevenson said it should be pos- 
sible to develop a general objective that met the Soviets’ proposals for 
“general and complete disarmameni” on their own terms and at their 
own level of generality. The President asked whether we could go for 
general and complete disarmament with adequate inspection controls; 
Governor Stevenson thought that agreement about general principles 
would make it possible then to get on with questions of phasing, first 
steps, and details. In this connection Governor Stevenson said that the 
US. line at Vienna’ could well be very simple indeed, saying to Khru- 
shchev in effect: We want disarmament as much as you do, quite possibly 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/5-2461. Secret. Drafted by 
Cleveland and by Manfull (S/S) on May 25. A note reads: “Not cleared by 
the President or the Secretary.” The meeting was heid at the White House. The times are 
taken from the President's Appointment Books (Kennedy Library) 

' The President met with Chairman Khrushchev for talks in Vienna June 34 
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more than you do; you should not delude yourself that we would have 
any trouble reallocating to peaceful purposes the resources released in 
our economy by a real disarmament program; let us get on with it, but 
with controlled “evices that are international and effective, which means 
of course they cannot have a built-in veto on executive action. 

On the question of forum, the President asked whether we could not 
the present negotiating position, involving two or three neutrals added 
to the ten present members of the disarmament negotiating body. 

Ambassador Stevenson handed the President a memorandum on 
de Gaulle, and expressed the opinion that the Soviets may mean busi- 
ness on disarmament. There was some discussion of past history of dis- 
armament negotiations and U.S. positions in that field, some of which 
Ambassador Stevenson described as mistaken. The President said he felt 
the need for more information on the history of disarmament negoti- 
ations with the Russians, before he meets with Khrushchev in Vienna. 
There was general agreement that the matter of nuclear test bans, and 
particularly the administrative control arrangement for a nuclear test 
ban, should be a major item on the Vienna agenda. 
expressing his readiness to talk about arrangements for discussing outer 
space. 





* Kennedy was in Pans for a State visit to France and a meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council May 31-—June 3 





28. Editorial Note 


On May 25, 1961, Secretary Rusk signed a memorandum to Presi- 
dent Kennedy suggesting that he inform Chairman Khrushchev, during 
their Vienna meeting, that the United States proposed to install a direct 
telephone connection between the Department of State and the Embassy 
in Moscow. An attached memorandum from John McCloy to Secretary 
Rusk indicated that the proposal resulted from the work of a panel that 

“recently studied measures to reduce the risk of war by miscalculation.” 
A memorandum from McGhee to Kohler identified the panel as one con- 
vened by McCloy and headed by Thomas Schelling of Harvard Univer- 
sity. McGhee noted that President Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev 
did not discuss the telephone link. These memoranda are in 
of State, S/P Files: Lot 70 D 199, USSR. Secretary Rusk’s May 25 memo- 
randum is printed in volume V, Document 53. 
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29. Telegram From the Mission to the United Nations to the 
Department of State 


New York, May 26, 1961, 9 p.m. 


3200. Nuclear testing. Department telegram 2306.' 
1. We believe that political groundwork has not yet been estab- 
lished which would permut us to resume nuclear tests without suffering 


UN that US has exhausted every reasonable possibility of negotiation. 
2. We believe one key to estimating public reaction lies in demon- 
through leftist groups and public media over which they have influence; 
reaction will be severe. For past decade Soviets have attempted with con- 
siderable success to mold public opinion against nuclear explosions 
whatever their purpose. While UN resolutions have always been care 
fully restricted to nuclear “weapons” tests, resumption of any kind of 
testing would be viewed with alarm by many UN members because of 
fear it only first step to resumption weapons tests, either by US or by 
USSR. In our view resumption US underground tests now, whether for 
weapons or for seismic research or peaceful purposes, could provide 
pretext to Soviets both for effective worldwide anti-US campaign and for 
resumption of weapons [tests] on their part if they wish, while leaving 
blame on US. ee eee 
improve inspection capabilities would perhaps be distinguishable), and 
if we included appropriate international supervision of devices and tests 
we could probably prevent resolution but would nevertheless anticipate 
great difficulties in debate and that US would be in defensive position, 
especially if Soviets used this as pretext free selves from their restraint on 
weapons testing. As replies from field have shown, public opinion reac- 
ton in most countries would not distinguish between weapons and non- 
weapons tests and we think this public reaction would be 
reflected here. Should atmosphere testing be resumed, fear of radiation, 
whether rational or not, would further magnify reaction. In short we do 
not see any advantages from resumption any type nuclear testing at this 
time which would offset undoubted adverse political reactions. 





Source Department of State, Central Files, 997 .5611-<GE /5-2661 Secret, Priority 
‘Dated May 24 (Iti. 997.5611-GE/S-2461) 
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3. We asoumce that greater lead tume would be required for weap- 
ons test than for other types of underground shots. If this ts case, and if 
decision is taken that we must resume weapons testing in absence 
change Soviet position, we beheve intervening time should be used to 
prepare political groundwork in hope of munumuzing damaging reacthhon 
when testing actually takes place 

4. Chief requirement in preparation for resumption of tests 1s pub- 
lic belief that US has made and continues to make sincere reasonable 
efforts to reach agreement with Soviets at Geneva test talks with parallel 
appreciation of obstacles which Soviets have placed before such an 


might, for example, be used in our interests in this case; Presidential let- 
ters to chief neutrals such as Nehru, Nkrumah and Tito might warn them 
in advance that we feel testing talks about to break down because of fail- 
ure Soviets to agree on reasonable inspection. And, since so many gov- 
ernments are properly fearful of leftist-organized public demonstrations 
and since public opinion so widely opposed to nuclear tests, this under- 
standing must reach level of man on street. It follows that a major prope- 
ganda effort would have to be launched well in advance of any testing. 
Even break in negotiations without immediate resumption testing 
Washington and elsewhere than has yet been made if we are not to suffer 
Leica) : 

5. Presumably nuclear test talks in Geneva would be broken off 
sometime after decision reached to resume tests, yet well ahead of actual 
tests. To bolster our posture of reasonableness and of desiring make 
every conceivable effort to reach satisfactory agreement with Soviets, we 
should, simultaneously with breakoff at Geneva, bring matter on our ini- 
tiative to UN. (It would be highly important to beat Russians to the 
punch.) Forum would depend somewhat on time of year, if break comes 
during fall we could introduce item in GA, if it comes in summer we 
could put it either in DC or SC, or we could put it on GA agenda for fall 
while pursuing other means in summer, e.g.. in disarmament talks or 
bilaterally. Our purpose in referring matter to UN would be to build sup- 
port for our contention that Soviet negotiating position has prevented an 
agreement by which weapons tests could be stopped with any real assur- 
ance of compliance by all parties. We believe it is only by taking political 
offensive in this manner that we could prevent Soviets from getting reso- 
lution passed against resumption of tests which would further extend 
present uncontrolled moratorium or increase political cost for us if it 
then went ahead with tests. And it ts only in this manner—.e., after hav- 
ing exhausted world’s top political forum in effort to produce agree- 
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ment—that we can build maxumum politcal atmosphere whach would 
put blame for tailure negohahons and resumphon of tests on USSR. 

6 Although we recognize that unutative along these lines is not 
without msk. we beheve Sovet positions, such as tnpartite admunustre- 
tive counall lumuited number of on-site inspections, staffing and cntena 
proposals, could no® successfully be detended under spothght of world 
attendon 

7. With these views im mind, and believing that we must make 
every effort to gain world public support on an issue of this magnitude 
and gravity, we beheve decision to resume tests before political ground- 
work had been land would critically tsolate us with senous repercussions 


to our foreygn pobcy obyectives. 
Stevenson 





30. Telegram From Secretary of State Rusk to the Department of 
State 


Vienna, june 4, 1961, 10 a.m. 


Secto 15. In conversations at Ambassador 's residence in Vienna fol- 
lowing President's huncheon for Khrushchev Secretary and Gromyko 
turned to discussion of disarmament! Secretary referred to so-called 
balateral disarmament talks beginning in Washington June 19 and sand 
perhaps agreement could be reached particularly on proposals regard- 
ing forum for broader disarmament discussions. Gromyko said he had 
made to Ambassador Stevenson number of reasonable proposals as to 
composition. Secretary pounted out Ambassador Stevenson had made 
some reasonable proposals on our side as well. 


Gromyko said US was always talking about control. Khrushchev 


had spoken at length of Soviet willingness accept control in UNGA last 
tall but no other delegation made any menhon this proposal Secretary 





Source Department of State Central Fikes @D )!) © 40! Conftennal Repeated 
Gre 
‘A memorandum of this June } conversation is ed. 97.5611 /GE/ete1 Bo 
wevol \ Doowment 6! see also the Supplement Compiete documentation on the 
summut meeting mon sodtume \ 
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stated thas question could be discussed endlessly op purely theoretical 
basis. In this conmecton wanted say frankly US wery mach taken aback 
by Sonnet posibon in resumed nuclear test negohabons in Geneva With 
out reply ing directly to Sectetary Gromvkoentered into hsstory disarma- 
ment negohahons over past 15 vears saving endless Giscussion of parhal 
measures had led to absolutely no results. All Sovet proposals im ths 
held had been reected on ground they would change Nalance of power 
in favor Sowret Unson. It was now time tackle GCD instead of starting up 
new round of discussions of parhal measures which coukd go on for 
another 10 vears 


Secretary stated Soviet Union could not both maintain its pohoes of 
multary secrecy and acheve disarmament These two pohoes, and he 
was willing grant Sovets really wanted disarmament. were incompat: 
ite Secretary saad there were only as he saw it two noads to disarme- 
ment. First would be prnor settlement of pobhoal protbems whach magit 
make possitilites of broader disarmament agreement Second woukd be 

basis with full inspecton and control of each step Gromvko 
sand US ally Adenauer had sand repeatedy no solubon of pohtical prot 
lems possible unless there was hirst progress on disarmament 

Secretary said for nearly WO vears one disarmament conference after 
another had taken place and proceeded in merely ceremonial fashion 
He felt it time be realistic about this prodlem The ummediate action 
required was in conference in Geneva In broad held of disarmament thes 
was simple matter Dut it was vital test 


Gromyko referred to US adopton word “trotka” to describe new 
Sovret proposals. Gromyko sand trotka was goad word and good dea It 
was to protect Soviet Union's natural mghts. They were only asking for 
one-third, not two-thirds. They had a mght to one-third Any deceson 
against Sovret, or indeed against US interests, would be excluded He did 
not want to use word “demand” which was too strong, but Soviets were 
very firm on this. If trovkka adopted US would be even better off than 
USSR because other one-third would sade more often with US than 
USSR. Secretary commented real questhon that of veto. Gromyko repbed 
if there were no veto Soviet proposal woukd not make sense 

Secretary stated of adequate number investigabons semma events 
could not be agreed test ban woukd become improbalve Gromvko 
rephed. after some uncertainty as to whether he had sand two or three. 
that three inveshgahons would be acceptatve 

Secretary said trouka proposals were Diack to any progress in disar- 
mament field It they were maintained would be waste of time even to 
discuss disarmament since no disarmament would be possitWe uf any one 
country could block inspection Gromyko referred to Roosevelt propos! 
for veto in UN Securnty Council as precedent. Gromyko said under pres- 
ent circumstances GCD only way out Secretary asked when Sowets had 
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adopted troika proposal. Gromyko said UN operation in Congo had 
made them realize importance this proposal. Referred at length to US 
long years’ domination UN by mechanical voting majority. President 
Roosevelt's veto proposals for UN Charter adopted realistic approach. 
US since that time had invalidated many provisions of Charter and 
emasculated Security Council. It was deviations from UN principles that 
had caused trouble. Secretary said troika proposal would run againsi 
every principle of arbitration and conciliation. Gromyko said always, 
even in ICJ, voting reflected state of affairs in world, therefore arbitration 
and conciliation were not solution. Gromyko said there were two sides to 
troika proposal: three-sided arrangement plus unanimity of most pow- 
erful countries. US wants order by which it could impose its decisions on 
USSR. Gromyko asked how he could convince us this not possible. If two 
sides were not able reconcile their interests it was better not to have deci- 
sion. 

Ambassador Thompson stated this might be true in important polit- 
ical decisions but not in disarmament. If two men have revolvers and 
decide to give them up they must be able to check whether another 
revolver is hidden under vest of second party. Gromyko said if general 
and complete disarmament treaty concluded all pockets could be 
examined. Even trousers could be taken off. 

Nitze asked how you get through intermediate stages. Gromyko 
said they did not propose GCD like rocket shot. They had done their best 
to fit out stages with controls. Until complete disarmament was reached 
there naturally would not be complete control. Degree of control would 
be in accordance with degree of disarmament. 

After discussion how troika would prevent inspection by veto in 
specific cases, Gromyko asked why build in such an abundance of 
doubts. He asked Secretary directly, do you think we are exploding 
atomic bombs now? Secretary replied we have no evidence Soviets are 
testing but it very difficult prove negative proposition. Gromyko stated 
vigorously that Soviets think US is sure Soviets not testing. 

Gromyko said Soviets would resume testing if US did and other 
countries would also. He emphasized Soviets would not lose more than 
we by resumption. Everybody would lose but Soviets not more inter- 


ested in testing agreement than was US. 


Rusk 
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31. Memorandum of Conversation 


Vienna, June 4, 1961, 10:15 a.m. 


SUBJECT 

Meeting Between The President and Chairman Khrushchev in Vienna 
PARTICIPANTS 

us USSR 

The President Chairman Khrushchev 

The Secretary Foreign Minister Gromyko 

Ambassador Thompson Division, USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

EUR—Mr Kohler Ambassador Menshikov 

(interpreting) Foreign Affairs 
{Here follows discussion of Laos.] 


Mr. Khrushchev then addressed himself to the question of nuclear 
weapon tests. He said he would not go into any details because the posi- 
tions of the two sides were well known. Furthermore, he was not familiar 
with all the details of this intricate problem. However, there were two 
basic questions: (1) the number of suspicious events to be inspected and 
(2) organization of control. The Soviet Union cannot accept such controls 
as have been suggested so far. The events in the Congo taught the Soviet 
Union a lesson. Before those events the Soviet Union might have signed a 
treaty like the one suggested. However, the events in the Congo indi- 
cated that the UN appears to be able to act against the interests of individ- 
ual states. The Congo had invited UN troops and those troops acted 

the interests of the Government. So if there is a single 


referring to the administrator) he will be able to set the policy. The US 
would not agree to having a Communist chairman and that is under- 
standable. If it did then the Soviet Union could accept a single chairman 
(administrator). But the Soviet Union cannot accept a neutral chairman; 
after all, Hammarskjold is also a neutral and an intelligent one at that. He 
is not the worst neutral possible. One should try to imagine a situation, 
Mr. Khrushchev said, where he, as Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, 
would have to subject his actions to such a commission (administrator). 
The people of the Soviet Union would never accept such a situation and if 
the United States wants him to be fired then it should pursue this line. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Countries Series, USSR, Khru- 
shchev Talks, Vol. I (President). Secret. Drafted by Akalovsky. The meeting was held at the 
ee 
ument 
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The Soviet Union does not seek control over the control organization but 
it does not wish the United States to have such control either. This is why 
the USSR has proposed a three-man body. Such an arrangement would 
not be prejudicial to any of the sides. Mr. Khrushchev said that he 
believed that the work of other international organizations should be 
organized along the same lines. He said that the United States was now 
in the majority in the UN, but times may change—one cannot say 
when—and the US may find itself in a minority. The UN is not a parlia- 
ment, it is an international organization and the majority rule has no 
place there. Each group of countries should be equally represented, so 
that a balance of forces be established and that no one be able to pursue a 
policy prejudicial to any other side. Referring to the number of inspec- 
tions, Mr. Khrushchev said that three inspections a year would be suffi- 
cient. A larger number would be tantamount to intelligence, something 
the Soviet Union cannot accept. Mr. Khrushchev then said that he 
wanted to link the question of nuclear tests with disarmament. If agree- 
ment could be reached on disarmament, then the USSR could agree to 
any controls and it would then drop the troika arrangement and the 
requirement for unanimity. The Soviet position on disarmament is well 
known; it was stated at the UN and the USSR still proceeds on that basis. 
Under the conditions of general and complete disarmament control 
must be most extensive so that no country could arm itself clandestinely. 
If there were general and complete disarmament there would be no 
question of esponiage because there would be no armaments. Then there 
would be no secrets and all doors must be open so that complete verifica- 
tion could be ensured. This would include nuclear plants. In view of the 
fact that apparently no agreement can be reached on the question of 
nuclear tests, this question should be linked to disarmament. The disar- 
mament group should combine the two questions and work out a gen- 
eral plan. Given good will, two years should be sufficient to develop an 

t on general and complete disarmament. Mr. Khrushchev said 
that he could give the President an aide-mémoire setting forth the Soviet 
position on this question. (The aide-mémoire was received from the 
Soviets after the meeting.)' 

The President said that he wanted to ask Mr. Khrushchev whether 
he believed it to be impossible to find any person that would be neutral 
both to the US and the USSR. 

Mr. Khrushchev replied in the affirmative. 

The President then said that the result of the Soviet proposal could 
be compared to a situation where if he were living in this room and Mr. 
Khrushchev in the adjacent room, they could not go to each other's 
rooms without the consent of the occupant. Under such conditions, how 





' Dated June 4; for text, see Department of State Bulletin, July 3, 1961, pp. 22-24, and 
Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 162-166. 
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could any of the two be certain that nothing suspicious is going on in his 
neighbor's room. The President then said that a treaty along such lines 
could not be confirmed by the Senate. In sending any treaty to the Senate 
the President would have to give assurance that the treaty provides if not 
for a fool-proof control system, at least for a reasonable deterrent against 
ance could be given. Likewise, how could Mr. Khrushchev give such 
assurance to those people in his country who may think that the United 
States is testing clandestinely. True, Mr. Khrushchev is in an advanta- 
geous position because of the open way in which the United States acts. 


Mr. Khrushchev smiled and said: “But what about Allen Dulles? 
Isn't that secret?” The President replied he wished it were. Furthermore, 
the President continued, how can we inspect events in the Soviet Union if 
any such inspection would be subject to Soviet approval? Under such an 
arrangement any party that might have tested clandestinely would sim- 
ply refuse to accept inspection in the area where the test had occurred. 


Mr. Khrushchev referred to his statement about three inspections a 
year to verify suspicious events and also noted that the President had 
failed to address himself to his statement regarding the dropping of the 
troika proposal if nuclear tests were linked with disarmament. If this 
arrangement were adopted, then full control could be exercised any time 
and at any place. Mr. Khrushchev went on to say that a nuclear test ban 
alone would not be very important to the national security of the people. 
The danger of war would remain, because the production of nuclear 
energy, rockets, and bombs would continue full blast. What people want 
is peace. Therefore, agreement should be reached on general and com- 
plete disarmament. Then the troika would be dropped and the USSR 
would subscribe to any controls developed by the US, even without 
looking at the document. 


The President said that he agreed that a nuclear test ban would not 
of itself lessen the number of nuclear weapons possessed by the USSR 
and the US. Nor would it reduce the production of such weapons. How- 
ever, a test ban would make development of nuclear weapons by other 
countries less likely, although, of course, no one can guess what will hap- 
pen in the future. At this time, the United States and the USSR possess 
great stocks of nuclear weapons; Great Britain possesses certain quanti- 
ties of such weapons and France is also getting some capability. If we fail 
to reach agreement on a nuclear test ban then other countries will 
undoubtedly launch a nuclear weapons program. While a nuclear test 
ban would be no certain guarantee against the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, it would certainly impede such proliferation. If no agreement 
is reached, then in a few years there might be ten or even fifteen nuclear 
powers. So in considering this question of what Mr. Khrushchev calls 
espionage one should balance its risks against the risks involved in the 
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proliferation of nuclear weapons. If we are successful in reaching agree- 
ment on a nuclear test ban then it will certainly at least put a brake on the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Khrushchev agreed that there was some logic in the President's 
position and said that this was why the Soviet Union had entered the 
negotiations. However, practice has demonstrated that this logic is not 
quite correct because while the three powers are negotiating in Geneva, 
France simply spits at them and goes on testing. Thus if there is no link 
between a nuclear test ban and disarmament other countries may say 
that they are in an unequal position and might act like France. Other 
countries may say that if the great powers possess stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons they should also acquire such stockpiles. On the other hand, if 
there were disarmament, then nuclear weapons would be eliminated 
and other countries would be in an equal position and would not have to 
spend money on the development of nuclear weapons. General and 
complete disarmament is the most radical means of preventing war. The 
Soviet Union has always regarded the question of a nuclear test ban 
merely as a small step toward general and complete disarmament. But 
let us now begin with the main issue and include the test ban in it. 

The President said he agreed that a test ban would not be a basic 
part, but it would be a most important part. He said that the treaty as 
drafted now provides for abrogation of the treaty if any country 
associated with any party to the treaty should conduct tests. The United 
States does not support French testing. We hope that once a treaty has 
been concluded most other countries will join in it. The question of a 
nuclear test ban is a relatively easy problem to resolve because the con- 
trols required are based on scientific instrumentation, such as seismo- 
graphs, etc. So why not start with this relatively easy question. The 
President then inquired whether the Soviet conception was that if we 
used the term general and complete disarmament—or general and com- 
prehensive disarmament as used by us last year—the process would be 
carried out step by step with the necessary parallel inspection. Or is it the 
Soviet view that we would simply announce that goal as an objective of 
national policy and countries would carry out inspection on their own. 

Mr. Khrushchev replied he wanted to make a complaint: The Presi- 
dent apparently had not read the Soviet proposals with sufficient atten- 
tion. Otherwise, he would know that the Soviet proposals provide for 
disarmament in stages and for control in stages. 

The President then inquired whether this was to be understood that, 
if both sides accepted general and complete disarmament and agreed to 
reduce their armed forces, the number of their aircraft or submarines, or 
to disarm outer space, the Soviet Union would accept inspection any 
place in the USSR. 

Mr. Khrushchev replied in the affirmative, using the word “abso- 
lutely”. 
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In other words, the President inquired further, if general and com- 
plete disarmament were accepted as a commitment of national policy 
and a nuclear test ban were included in the first stage, would that mean 
that the test ban would be subject to inspection without a veto? 

Mr. Khrushchev replied that in that event he would try to persuade 
the President not to start with this measure because it is not the most 
important one. 

In response to the President's question what should come first, Mr. 
Khrushchev replied that any other measure would be acceptable, such 
as, for instance prohibition of nuclear weapons, prohibition of the 
manufacture of such weapons, or elimination of military and missile 
bases. (At this point Mr. Gromyko corrected the interpreter saying that 
Mr. Khrushchev had not mentioned prohibition of the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. However, Mr. Khrushchev confirmed that he had 
meationed this item.) The Soviet proposals on disarmament contain all 
the details and there is logic in those proposals. The proposals also pro- 
vide for complete control. In any event, both sides should try to reach 
agreement on the priority of individual measures so that neither side 
would have its interests prejudiced by the other. 

The President said that Mr. Khrushchev appeared to feel that a link 
should be established between a nuclear test ban and disarmament and 
that these two questions are inter-related and should be discussed 
together. We, on the other hand, believe that a nuclear test ban would be 
if not the most important step, at least a very significant step and would 
facilitate a disarmament agreement. There is a Chinese proverb saying 
that a thousand-mile journey begins with one step. So let us make that 


step. 
Mr. Khrushchev rejoined by saying that the President a 

knew the Chinese very well but that he too knew them quite well. To this 

the President replied that Mr. Khrushchev might get to know them even 

better. Mr. Khrushchev retorted that he already knew them very well. 


Referring to the President's statement about the significance of a 
nuclear test ban, Mr. Khrushchev said that the USSR could agree to a 
nuclear test ban provided it was subject to the troika arrangement. 

The President then said that it appeared to him that the conversation 
was back where it had started. Therefore, he wanted to conclude this dis- 
cussion by saying that the United States is greatly concerned by the unin- 
spected moratorium that has been going on for three years in connection 
with the negotiations. This indicates how long it takes to reach agree- 
ments. The prospect of an indefinite continuance of a moratorium with- 
out controls is a matter of great concern to the United Stste= Therefore, it 
is difficult to envisage how the question of nuclear tests could be 
included in disarmament negotiations, which we hope will be successful 


but which will probably require a long time. Perhaps it would be best to 
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go back to Geneva to make another effort ari to see what each of us 
should do in this matter. Perhaps then the conference might be recessed 
or some other action taken. Whether or not there is agreement on nuclear 
tests we would start our discussions on disarmament on June 19. 

AY OP CE py 4 RIM i 
ations in Geneva and said that there was a Soviet 
lacie Medecdetiieecnihamenmnanhalainmantite 
tantamount to espionage if weapons themselves were not eliminated. 
This, in effect, is what the Pentagon has wanted all along. Eisenhower's 
open skies proposa) in 1955 was a part of that scheme. Now ground posts 
are envisaged and this is also reconnaissance. The Soviet Union has 
agreed to negotiate on a nuclear test ban in the hope of reaching agree- 
ment and proceeding to general and complete disarmament. If the US 
refuses to accept general and complete disarmament then the Soviet 
Union cannot agree to accept such an arrangement. The Soviet Union 
cannot accept a situation where controls would prejudice its national 
security and where the Soviet Government would be subject to the will of 
a third party and would not be free to act on its own. 

The President said that it was obvious that if controls should turn 
out to be prejudicial to the national interest of any of the parties to an 
unreasonable degree, the treaty could be abrogated. The President reiter- 
ated that we would begin our discussions on disarmament on June 19, 
which will be in effect a continuation of the discussions Mr. Gromyko 
and Mr. Stevenson had had in New York. 

Mr. Khrushchev inquired whether the President would agree to tie 
together the question of the test ban and disarmament. 

The President replied that he would not unless there was assurance 
that agreement on disarmament could be reached speedily. He referred 
to the fact that negotiations on a nuclear test ban had been in process for 
three years. The President emphasized that the problem of espionage 
mentioned by Mr. Khrushchev paled if compared with the problems 
which would result from the development of nuclear capabilities by 
other countries. This is bound to affect the national security of our two 
countries, and increase the danger of major conflicts. 

Mr. Khrushchev said that if we agreed on general and complete dis- 
armament that problem wouid not only pale but would completely dis- 
appesr. 

{Here follows discussion of Germany and Berlin.? 





Tiina tenting Dacha gsnetntsintattten ante iaiany 
During the Khrushchev “said he had pressure was being brought to bear on 
the President to resume nuclear weapon tests He said that he was under a simular pressure. 
however, the USSR will wait for the US to resume testing and if the US does resume the 
USSR will follow suit ~ (Memorandum of conversation by Akalovsky, Kennedy Library, 
National Security Piles, Countries Series, USSR, Khrushchev Talks, Vol. | (President) 
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32. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, June 6, 1961, 4:30 p.m. 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


PRESENT 
The Vice President, Senators Mansfield, Humphrey, Russell, Fulbnght, Dirksen. 


Saltonstall, Hickenlooper, Wiley 
The Speaker, Congressmen McCormack, Albert, Vinson, Morgan, Arends, 


Chiperfielid, Hoeven, Byrnes (Wisconsin)! 


[Here follows discussion of the President's visit to France and his 
talks with Chairman Khrushchev on Laos and the Middle East.] 
Khrushchev had insisted on the Troika, stating that there was no such 
thing as a neutral person. Control in such circumstances was a form of 
espionage. There could be no serious control or inspection until after the 
Khrushchev had urged that the President should agree to a merger of the 
test talks with disarmament, and the President's conclusion was that 
either from Chinese pressure or for other reasons the Soviets have lost 
interest in a test ban agreement. The President replied that in his view it 
would be wrong to merge the test ban with general disarmament since 
for fifteen years discussion of the latter subject had gotten nowhere. 
Khrushchev said that when we start to test, he will start to test. The main 
question now was how to disengage from these negotiations. Macmillan 
and the President had talked about this matter, which was a hot issue in 
England. Gaitskell had also expressed his hope that we could wait until 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Countries Series, France, Vol. |. No 
Classification marking. The memorandum is deted June 7, but no drafter 1s indicated. 


' Michael J Mansfield of Montana, Senate Majority Leader, Hubert H Humphrey of 
Minnesota, Senate Majonty ee ne ee 
Armed Services Committee, |. of Arkansas, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Relations, Everett M of Iinows, Senate Minority Leader, 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts. minority member of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Bourke B Hickenlooper of a minority member of the Senate Com- 
muttee on Foreign Relations, Alexander of Wisconsin, minority member of 
the Senate Commuttee on Foreign Relatons. Rayburn of Texas, of the House, 
John McCormack of Massachusetts, House Majority Leader, Cari of Oklahoma, 
House Majority Carl Vinson of Georgia, Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Thomas E Morgan of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the House Affairs 
Committee, Leslie C Arends of [llinotws, House Minority Whip, Robert B. of Tihi- 
nows, ranking minority member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, B. Hoe- 
ven, ranking minority member of the House Agnculture Committee, and John W Byrnes 
of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Republican Policy Committee. 
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the autumn, until after his own contest for control in his own party, 
which he expected to win. This was a problem in Canada, too, and in gen- 
eral a major question of propaganda values. The question was how to 
break it off so that the Soviets would seem to be responsible. 

[Here follows discussion of Germany and Berlin. ] 





33. Memorandum From the Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
(Thompson) to Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, June 8, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Handling of Nuclear Test Problems 


I believe we should immediately initiate consultations with the Brit- 
ish, and possibly the French, with a view to renewing formally in the 
Geneva Test Ban Conference our proposal for a ban on atmospheric and 
under-sea tests.' | suggest our original proposal be modified to provide 
for the absolute minimum of control posts we consider necessary. | 
should think one on the Chinese border and one other would suffice. The 
Soviets would doubtless again raise the question of under-ground tests 
and we should state that we have no present plans for testing but will be 
guided by what we consider to be the security interests of the United 
States and that we no longer feel obliged to give notification of test 
resumption. This would put the Soviets in a position of turning down a 
reasonable proposal to prevent pollution of the atmosphere and if they 
did resume testing in the atmosphere the onus would fall on them and 
they could have the pleasure of dealing with organized demonstrations 
in Britain and elsewhere. If we do resume testing ourselves, | suggest that 
even if the tests are generally known we do not either deny or admit them 


but stick completely to the “no comment” position. 





pe pe 
Kohler who initialed, and a copy was sent to McCloy. Thompson was in Washington 

" The first in this senes of proposals is contained in President Eisenhower's letter to 
a ceearlasa cetacean 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 
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As a prelude to taking this position, we should state in the Geneva 
Conference that we can neither accep? “Troil a” nor an indefinite pro- 
longation of the moratorium which we cannot control. There is the slight 


possibility that the Soviets would actually accept a ban on atmospheric 
and under-sea tests. 





34. Telegram From the Delegation to the Geneva Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests to the 


Department of State 


Geneva, June 12, 1961, 6 p.m. 


Supnu 1652. Reference: Nusup 1257,' Supnu 1639.2 We believe there 
might be disadvantages in actual tabling of treaty language in renewal of 
proposal re banning atmospheric tests. Our suggestion in Supnu 1639 
was that there might be no harm and possibly some advantage in event 
we resume testing in repeating U.S. willingness to negotiate on basis pro- 
posed in 1959 for banning tests in readily policed environments such as 
atmosphere and ocean. But actual tabling or publication of treaty lan- 
guage for such a limited proposal might compete with and actually ccn- 
fuse picture of U.S. standing ready to sign treaty draft tabled on April 
18th and detract from effectiveness of our tabling of comprehensive pro- 
posals which are being widely circulated. Actually, we would recom- 
mend that we do no more than say that the 1959 limited ban offer still 
stands as an alternative basis of negotiation and that we not put forward 


treaty language on this basis. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 397 5611-GE/6-1261. Secret; Limit Dis- 


"This transmutted to the the text of a draft memorandum 
— ea to the delegation the text of a 


resume testing a comprehensive test ban 
treaty was agreed on. (Ibid, 397.5611~GE/6-761) See the Supplement. 
* Dated June 6. (Department of State, Central Files, 397 .5611-GE/6-661) 
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35. Memorandum From the President's Deputy Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Rostow) to President Kennedy 


Washington, June 12, 1961. 


Mr. McCloy wishes to meet with you and the Secretary of State—if 
not with a wider circle—on Tuesday or Thursday’ of this week. He has a 
New York engagement on Wednesday’? which he would cancel if 
Wednesday is your only possible opening. 

His items of business are these: 

1. He must meet next Monday with the Russians on a bilateral 
basis. Before that time, he wishes you to clear his position, including 
be achieved in a world of law. This is the fundamental proposition which 
he would set against the Soviet proposition that general and complete 
disarmament is, in itself, the objective, and that until general and com- 
plete disarmament is achieved, inspection and control must be on the 
basis of veto by the USSR. 

2. He wishes to go over with you and Mr. Rusk his reply to the 
Soviet aide-mémoire on the test ban treaty.’ He states that he will have a 
better draft tomorrow morning than the one that was sent to you at Palm 
Beach. 

3. He wishes a decision on what to do with Dean in Geneva. After 
Vienna, there is evidently little for him to do. The newspapers are begin- 
ning to mock the whole exercise. If we leave him there, we are also in the 
danger of falling into the Soviet trap of merging the test ban talks with the 
disarmament talks which begin on July 31. 

4. He wishes to begin consideration of the effect of the Vienna meet- 
ings on what proposals we make for disarmament at the meetings which 
begin on July 31. 

I called Mr. McCloy’s attention to the attached cable of June 9 from 
New York.‘ Yost believed the USSR has overplayed its hand and is vul- 
nerable to attack because it had bluntly stated that international controls 


are impossible without veto prior to “general and complete disarma- 
ment.” 





Source. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, General 6/61. Secret. 


"June 13 or 15. 
*hune 14. 
* See footnote 1, Document 31. 


* Telegram 3290 from USUN, not found attached (Department of State, Central Files, 
600.0012/6-961) 
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I suggested that McCloy consider two fundamental pnincipies in the 
design of his disarmament proposals. first, that we are prepared to pro- 
ceed by steps towards general and complete disarmament in which the 
degree of effective international control would be proportioned to the 
degree of disarmament actually achneved, second, that we emphasize, as 
he proposes, that general and complete disarmament does demand 
effective international rules of law. | emphasized that we might wish to 
avoid the trap of being like the Russians in merely debating what the end 
of the road would look like and not proposing principles for moving 
along that road. 

L also suggested that he consider using the problem of guernila war 
and its effective international control as an illustration of why general 
and complete disarmament requires not merely the destruction of arms, 
but the substitution for sovereignty of effective and enforceable rules of 
international behavior. 





3%. Memorandum for the Record 


Washington, June 13, 1961, noon. 


SUBJECT 
US Repty to the Soviet Aide- Memoure 


The President 

Acting Secretar (hester Bow bes 

Mr. john J. McCloy 

Mr McGeorge Bundy 

Mr Adnan S Fisher 

Mr. McCloy showed the President the June 12 draft of our aide- 
mémoire dealing with the nuclear test ban negotiations.’ The President 
read it, made some specific suggestions as to its content, and said that it 
was a good paper and should be cleared with the British. 

Mr. McCloy then stated his opinion that continuing to keep Mr. 
Dean at Geneva might result in an erosion of the US. position there. He 





Source Kennedy Library, Natonal Secunty Files, Departments and Agencies Senes. 


ACDA, Disarmament General 7/1/61-7/10/61. Confidential Drafted by Fisher The 
meeting was heid at the White House 
' Draft not found For text of the ande memoure as delivered to the Soviet ot 


Foreign Affairs in Moscow on june 17 see Documents on Disermement 1%) pp 18% 
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pounted out that continuing a high level delegahon, saying the same 
thang day after day. mught result in some ndacule. and expressed hus view 
that Mr Dean ought to return promptly after the aade-mémoure had been 
delivered and read by him into the record The President expressed hus 
general approval of this course of achon and indicated that Mr Dean 
ought to stay at least a few days after the axde-meémoure had been read 
into the record before returning: 

Mr McCloy then showed the President the proposed memorandum 
of June 8, 1961 ¢ The Presadent read it and indicated that he was im general 
agreement with its contents but stated that he did not think we should 
now make a statement that we are actually preparing to test. and should 
be careful that no such statement should get around 

The problem of a ban on atmosphenc testing was bnefly discussed 
and the consensus was that Mr Dean should not remain in Geneva to lay 
the foundation for this type of action but that it should be done by decla- 
rations made trom Washington 
the Admurustration on the proposed bill was essential The President 
wndacated his agreement, but after attempting to get in touch with David 
Bell and Elmer Staats on the telephone. and tailing to reach them. said he 
would take the matter up at another time 








37. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) to President Kenne Jy 


Washington, June 26, 1961. 


| talked at length to McCloy on Saturday, and | feel a little less 
gloomy about the disarmament negotiations | We have never planned to 





<p _ueeenaesn pee ee ee 
ACDA, General 6/61 Secret 

“These negotiations beteren McCloy and Zann began un Washington on june 1% 
Eleven sessscms were hed the last on the afternocn of hume Win the course of the tals 
whe h dad not result in agreement on an hrum foe mulnnenone! ewer 
Pament ne nani to reoaMwene in Moscow un Decumen- 
tahon on these talks eon Department of State Central Fikes 600 00!) for june 1@8! Tete 
grams Circular 2042 pune 17 (ted. G0.0012/6-1761) 1275, june 1° Gad. 
00. O12 © 191). and Nusup | 04 june 1 lited 600.0012 ) all deahing with van 
ows aspects of the talks ane in the Supplement 
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But thew propaganda play ss that we are stalling in our ressstance to 
detailed discussions Yow, and they are unwilling to discuss the shape of 
the forur before they discuss “general views.” Stewenson and McCloy 
bebeve (\a this attitude proves that they no longer feel—af they ever 
dnd—that anvthing senous can be accomplished 

McCloy ss continuing to make the general anguments which you 
have heard from hum about the control prodtem and the Trotka aad dis- 
armament in supervised stages He does resist my repeated proposal 
that he go after the Soviet plan un detail His argument is that any discus- 
son un detail will bring a demand for counter-proposals and involve us 
un real troub¥e with our albes and the Pentagon and everybody else who 
is awaiting a new agreed position on our side It rs certainly true that we 
do not have such a position to discuss now, though | myself find the angu- 
ment unpersuasive 

In the arcumstances, McCloy ts begunning to feel that we should not 
goon with the bilaterals very much longer Otvrously, the two ades have 
quite different views as to what they should be discussing, and we do 
have a strong position im saying that we never intended to discuss 
detailed plans in June We coukd therefore say that since there ss disagree- 
ment, we suggest that both sides go back to ther governments. We coukd 
add that we, for our part, will goon working on a basic plan which will be 
ready, as we always saad. by the end of July. We could add our regret that 
the Sowret UN seems unwilling to setthe with us the forum of resumed 
discussion, express our readiness to face this question whenever they are 
ready, and wind up by stating that uf no agreement can be reached on ths 
pount (which arses because the Soviets walked out of the last agreed 
forum). we will gladly meet them at the UN in the autumn 

One great advantage of closing out these talks quackty ts that they 
are pre-cocupying McCloy at a tume when we really should be pressing 
tor senous headway on an agreed disarmament plan Another reason | 
tear, us that the gossip at the second level is that we are not doing a very 
good jod in ths particular debdete (thes hind of gossip should be taken 
with some reservation because it often means simply that our 
man & not saving exactly what the gossip wishes he woukd) s 
our man. and we cant substitute someone else at thes pount So the best 
way may be to let the talks end after a few more days. 

Ome further thought— Foster is a serous admunustrator and per- 
haps has first crash job could be to take the disarmament positon and 
wrestle it into shape | can press this with McCloy if you want 


McG. B? 





Drnted froma copy thet heen these nope inure. 
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38. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, June 30, 1961, 11:30 a.m. 


SUBJECT 
US-USSR Exchange of Views on Disarmament 


PARTICIPANTS 


US. U.S.S.R. 
The President Mr. V.A. Zorin, Deputy Foreign Minister of USSR 
Mr. McCloy Ambassador Menshikov 


D/P—Mr. Akalovsky Mr. LG. Usachev, USSR Foreign Ministry 
Mr. R.M. Timerbaev, Soviet Mission to the U.N. 


General A.A. Gryzlov, USSR Ministry of Defense 


The President opened the conversation by expressing his pleasure at 
meeting Mr. Zorin and his group and said that he understood that Mr. 
McCloy was going to the USSR. 

Mr. Zorin replied that he was very happy to have this opportunity of 
meeting the President and that he considered this as evidence of the Pres- 
ident’s interest in disarmament. He said he hoped this meeting would 
contribute to a fruitful outcome of the talks he had been having with Mr. 
McCloy. 

The President observed that he had sent to Congress draft legisla- 
tion providing for the establishment of a new disarmament agency so 
that a more detailed research in this area could be done than we had been 
able to do heretofore. 

Mr. Zorin said that he had had a rather extensive exchange of views 
with Mr. McCloy. However, frankly speaking, greater progress could 
have been achieved if a more definite discussion of specific programs 
had been conducted. He said that sooner or later we would have to deal 
with such programs. 

The President replied that this was correct but said that our primary 
concern now was to arrange in this exchange of views a practical proce- 
dure for further negotiations. He said he was hopeful that a satisfactory 
conclusion on this matter could be reached so that we could then move to 
substance. This matter required coordination between many nations, 

on the Soviet side, the Chinese, who would have to be 
involved in any broad disarmament plan. Of course, our allies were also 
vitally interested in this problem. The President then expressed the hope 





Source: nee teh, Pie at ty nga Drafted 
by Akalovsky. The meeting was held at the White House. 
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that as a result of the talks between Mr. Zorin and Mr. McCloy, a conclu- 
sion could be reached with regard to the next step in negotiations; he also 
hoped that agreement could be reached on a forum that would be broad 
enough so that a structure could be established for a useful discussion. 
The President then said that although so far there had been no total con- 
clusion as to how this could be done, he felt that the present talks had 
been extremely important. 

Mr. Zorin responded by saying that the two sides had not wasted 
their time and had clarified many points in their respective positions, 
which, of course, would facilitate negotiations. However, the Soviet 
Union believed that progress in this matter of disarmament 
primarily on an understanding between the US and USSR on the basic 
questions of disarmament. In the absence of such agreement it would be 
hardly possible to have fruitful negotiations in the future. He said that 

i had shown that it was difficult to make any progress in disar- 
mament unless there was a rapprochement between the positions of the 
two principal parties. He expressed the hope that the United States 
would consider the Soviet position as set forth in the statement of the 
Soviet Government of June 27,' so that agreement could be reached in 
Moscow and negotiations in a broader forum could take place. 

The President said that this matter of disarmament was of great 
interest to us but that it was a very difficult and complex problem. He 
recalled the efforts made in the League of Nations before World War II 
and said that in spite of the fact that conditions in those days had been 
perhaps easier than those prevailing today, those efforts had had only a 
limited success. He then said that it was a very complicated matter to 
find ways of increasing mutual confidence which was so necessary if we 
wanted to create a situation permitting reductions in armed forces of 
states. He observed that both the USSR and the United States were bear- 
ing a heavy burden of armaments and expressed the hope that perhaps a 
way could be found of using all that money for better purposes to the 
benefi: of humanity. The President emphasized that we were very anx- 
ious to develop a system with the USSR and with other countries which 
would permit a lessening of the arms burden and noted that success in 
this endeavor would depend on further discussions. He stressed his per- 
sonal interest in this matter and said that the legislation he had referred 
to earlier reflected the interest of many members of Congress and of our 
country at large. He expressed the hope that if no progress could be 
achieved in this matter immediately, perhaps it could be made in future 


negotiations. 





' For text of this statement submitted during the bilateral talks, see Documents on Dis- 
armament, 1961, pp. 199-213. Text of a U.S. statement submitted at the outset of the talks is 
ibid., p. 196. 
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Mr. Zorin replied that he believed that we must avoid the mistakes 
made in the League of Nations. The League of Nations had attempted to 
resolve major technical problems without first having resolved the major 
political problems involved. The major question was whether those par- 
ticipating in disarmament negotiations really wanted disarmament. If 
and any proposals the United States might have could be examined and 
could serve as a practical basis for future negotiations. The Soviet Union, 
Mr. Zorin said, was anxious to engage in practical discussions. 


The President then expressed his disappointment over the lack of 
progress in the nuclear test negotiations. He said he had hoped that 
agreement in that area could set the stage for progress in the general field 
of disarmament. He felt that the nuclear test issue was rather easy to 
resolve and that agreement on that problem would have a very favorable 
effect not only on US-USSR relations but also on the world at large. The 
President said he believed that the respective positions of the two sides at 
Geneva were not very far apart and that agreement on a nuclear test ban 
could also make these discussions more profitable. Furthermore, it 
would show the world the usefulness of the US and the USSR’s discus- 
sing these difficult matters. The President reiterated his disappointment 
but said that he was still hopeful that agreement could be reached at 
Geneva. 


Mr. McCloy noted the difference of views between the two sides on 
the purpose of the present talks. He said that our interpretation of our 
mission differed from Mr. Zorin’s interpretation but that in spite of that 
he felt that this exchange of views had been useful. He expressed the 
hope that both sides could agree on a proper forum and framework for 
negotiations and then engage in serious negotiations. 

The President again expressed his pleasure at meeting Mr. Zorin 
and his group and said that he wanted to see all matters 
between the US and the USSR settled; therefore, he felt that any progress 
in these talks would be useful. 

Mr. Zorin said he appreciated very much the President's willingness 
to devote his time to this meeting and said that he would, of course, 
inform his government of the wishes expressed by the President. How- 
ever, he said, success could be achieved only as a result of efforts by both 
sides and not just one. Therefore, he hoped that Mr. McCloy would 
receive appropriate instructions so that in Moscow progress could be 
made on the basis of the views of both sides. As to the question of nuclear 
test talks, Mr. Zorin said that the only thing he could do was to refer the 
President to his conversation with Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna, where Mr. 
Khrushchev had clarified the Soviet position on that issue. Mr. Zorin said 
that the USSR had not lost hope that agreement could be reached in 
Geneva; however, if this should prove impossible then the only thing we 
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could do would be to merge the test issue with the general disarmament 
and wished the President every success. 

The President replied that he felt it would be a mistake to merge the 
test talks with general disarmament negotiations. While we were on the 
verge of an agreement in the nuclear test area, disarmament was an 
extremely complicated problem requiring great efforts on both sides to 
build such confidence as would permit reduction in armed forces. The 
President reiterated his hope that failure at Geneva could be prevented. 
He then said that Mr. McCloy would have appropriate instructions when 
he went to Moscow. The main question now was to develop a method for 
future negotiations and this question would be discussed between him- 
self and Mr. McCloy. The President recalled his statement of about three 
months ago to the effect that the United States would complete its analy- 
sis of the various aspects of the disarmament problem by July and 
expressed his hope that future talks between Mr. McCloy and Mr. Zorin 
would make it possible for us to start serious negotiations in an agreed 
forum. 

After an exchange of amenities the meeting ended at 12:15. 





39. Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between Secretary 
of State Rusk and Dean Acheson 


Washington, July 1, 1961, 10:46 a.m. 


TELEPHONE CALL FROM MR. ACHESON 


The Sec returned the call and A said he had a visit from McCloy and 
Dean who were disturbed. They wondered whether there is a master- 
mind running affairs of the US and whether it is thought out re their mis- 
sion to Moscow if it is the right thing to be doing when the other program 
is in mind which they discussed the day before yesterday.' How does it 
appear to people with whom we are talking there? Our friends? Our 
country? Are we going up and down at the same time. The Sec asked 





Source: of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations. No 
classification . Transcribed by Phyllis D. Bernau, Rusk’s Personal Assistant. 
' Not further identified. 
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when they talked. A said till 6:30 or later. The Sec said he came in and 
made a flat statement he could not run out on this deal. The Sec called the 
Pres and told him that rather than have the Soviets in a position to say we 
ran out on this Jack and he felt he should go over and come back after 3-4 
days. A said he? is concerned about what he should be doing. The Sec 
said he wants to go down a track we don’t want him to—he has been 
thinking he has to debate on some substantive issues on disarmament. 
The Sec will get hold of him because if he has misgivings he did not 
express them. A said he’ spent the afternoon with Zorin and talked with 
A until 7—then they went off and asked A to call the Sec which he 
thought they might have done. The Sec said if they have thoughts like 
these they should have expressed them before announcing they had to 
go to Moscow. The Sec will get Jack. A said Jack is salmon-fishing for two 
days with McNamara and Lemnitzer. The Sec said we talked about these 
problems but he was so flat on making good on this deal we went ahead. 
A thinks it can wait until they get back. The Sec said maybe we want to 
shift the Moscow date to a brief quardripartite mtg on the Forum—it was 
a quadripartite meeting which set up the Comm of 10. A thinks if the Sec 
turns it over in his mind until the 5th of July that will be plenty of time. 
They don’t go until the 14th. A said they asked if it were discussed with 
him by the Sec or others and A said no—no reason that it should be. They 
wondered if it had been thought about fully. The Sec said it was thought 
about in connection with Berlin. They asked M to talk with Zorin—-this is 
foolish when Berlin is as it is. But the Sec is not sure M did. The Sec is sur- 
prised he did not mention to A that he did talk about it with the Sec. 
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40. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) to the President's Adviser 
on Disarmament (McCloy) 


Washington, July 13, 1961. 


I enclose a copy of a CIA analysis of the increase in the Soviet mili- 
tary budget. It shows that there may be more sound than fury in Khru- 
shchev’s announcement, but the figure of a 35% increase to be used over 
the next six months nevertheless makes a strong talking point on our 
side.' 

The Department of Defense currently estimates that additional mili- 
tary expenditures attributable to this Administration will total about 700 
million dollars in FY ‘61, and about 700 million dollars in FY ‘62. This 
makes an increase of about 1-3/4% ina total expenditure of about $43-44 
billion dollars in each year. Even if we should now respond to Khru- 
shchev’s challenge by a substantial additional request for funds, the fig- 
ures would not be comparable in percentage to what he himself has 
indicated. 

The bald language of Khrushchev’s reference to military budgeting 
is as follows: 

“In these conditions is it right for us to continue the unilateral reduc- 
tion of our Armed Forces? Taking into account the existing situation, the 
Soviet Government has been compelled to issue a temporary directive to 
the Ministry of Defense, pending a special order, instructing it to sus- 
pend the reduction in the Armed Forces planned for 1961. In connection 
with the increase in NATO member states’ military budgets the Soviet 
Government has decided to increase defense allocations for the current 
year 3,144,000,000 rubles, which raises total military expenditure in 196i 
to 12,399,000,000 rubles.” 


McGeorge Bundy’ 





Source: Kennedy , National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, General 7/61-6/62. 
' The attachment has not been found. Ina bref memorandum to Bundy dated July 10, 
wrote in part: “What about the disarmament talks of McCloy, should we break 
therm off using the recent Soviet increases as our argument and ask that the matter be taken 
to the UN? Stevenson thinks that the UN emphasis on disarmament is most important.” 
(Ibid, ACDA, Disarmament General, 7/1 /61-7/10/61) 


” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 














41. Editorial Note 


On July 17, 1961, the U.S.-Soviet bilateral talks on disarmament 
reconvened at the Spiridovka House in Moscow with McCloy and Zorin 
continuing to represent their countries. Documentation on these talks, 
including memoranda of seven sessions held through July 29, is in 
Department of State, Central File 600.0012 for July 1961. 

In telegram 205 from Moscow, July 20, McCloy reported that on the 
basis of meetings held so far he saw “little prospect” of reaching agree- 


ment on a set of principles to guide general disarmament negotiations or 
on a suitable forum for such negotiations. While he believed the United 


States had built a “reasonable record” on a number of contended points, 
he considered that there was “little point in continuing while Zorin talks 
about plans and I talk about principles,” and wanted to suggest to Zorin 
winding up the meetings on July 26 or 27 and convening a meeting of the 
full Disarmament Commission in September. (Ibid., 600.0012/7-2061) 
In telegram 231 to Moscow, July 22, the Department gave tentative 
assent to the tactic of convening a meeting of the full U.N. Disarmament 
Commission but cautioned McCloy against any abrupt breakoff of the 
current talks and suggested July 28 as a better date for concluding them. 
(Ibid.) On July 29, the United States submitted a memorandum that pro- 


posed four alternatives for the composition of a disarmament forum, one 
of which was the U.N. Disarmament Commission. For text, see Docu- 
ments on Disarmaments, 1961, pages 271-273. 
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42. Report of the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Testing 


Washington, July 21, 1961. 


INTRODUCTION 


At the request of the President, the Panel has considered the techni- 
cal questions involved in a decision by the US. on the resumption of test- 
ing. The Panel's report is divided into two sections: (1) Present and future 
unilateral U.S. test detection capabilities and (2) Present and future U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear warhead capabilities. The status of intelligence of 
Soviet testing during the moratorium is considered in a separate supple- 
ment. 


The Panel's task was facilitated by the recent report of the Fisk Panel 
to Mr. McCloy (2 March 1961),' which covered these problems in the con- 
text of a possible test ban treaty. After reviewing such new information as 
had become available since the publication of the Fisk Report, the Panel 
found that it was able to endorse the relevant portions of the Fisk Report 
essentially without exception. 

In submitting this report, the Panel hopes that it will clarify the tech- 
nical issues involved in a decision on the resumption of testing. The 
Panel wishes to emphasize, however, that while these technical issues 
have an important bearing on this decision, the final decision on whether 
or not to resume testing also involves very important non-technical or 
military issues which have not been included in the Panel's consider- 
ations. 


The Panel also wishes to express its concern over certain statements 
which have appeared in the press on the subject of resumption of testing. 
While some of these statements have been technically highly misleading, 
they have still given a great deal of information on U.S. programs to the 
USSR. At the same time, the Panel believes that these statements have 
seriously detracted from the political gains which have resulted from our 
constructive position in the Geneva Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations. 


SUMMARY 


We do not know whether or not the USSR has conducted any clan- 
destine tests since November 1958. While some suspicious activity 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 400.112 8 Apr 61 (Jun—Nov 61). Top Secret; Restricted Data. cana 
letter from Wiesner to McNamara, which states that the Panel made a 


on its findings to the President on July 21, and requested comments «The pan 
was known as the Panofsky Panel after its Chairman, 

members were William A. Baker, Hans A. Bethe, Norris E. vee Fisk, John S. 
Foster, Jr, George B. Kistiakowsky, Frank Press, Louis H Roddis, John W Tukey, and Walter 


H. Zinn. Keeny served as Technical Assistant. 
‘See Document 4 
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which might be connected with testing has been noted, this activity is 
equally compatible with other technical activities not involving nuclear 
tests. The USSR could have conducted underground nuclear tests with- 
out providing any intelligence information. 

Despite future improvements in our unilateral detection capability, 
the USSR could still carry out a limited number of clandestine under- 
ground tests in the kiloton range which would very likely escape detec- 
tion. The USSR could also carry out larger explosions, even up to yields 
in the megaton class, at an increasing penalty in time, cost and test effec- 
tiveness, and at increasing risk of detection. The greater the level of 
Soviet clandestine activity, the greater the possibility would be that it 
would be discovered through conventional intelligence, including [less 
than 1 line of source text not declassified]. 

Improvements in the yield to weight ratios of strategic warheads 
that may be achieved through weapons tests would give added flexibil- 
ity to the designs of U.S. strategic systems, in particular with regard to 
remove possible doubts concerning the reliability of certain warheads. 
The significance of these developments is in part dependent on whether 
future U.S. strategy will emphasize deterrence or counterforce capabil- 
ity. At the same time, the status of Soviet weapons technology is probably 
such as to create a strong incentive for Soviet weapons tests, especially if 
the USSR desires smaller, more mobile strategic weapon systems to com- 
pensate for the anticipated loss of security of their present missile force 
when [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) becomes operational. 


The principal areas of weapon improvements in the tactical weap- 
ons field involve: a) economy in the use of fissionable materials; b) reduc- 
tion in diameter to permit interchangeability with conventional 
ammunition; and c) enhancement of neutron radiation effects. However, 
it is difficult to evaluate the potential value of nuclear warhead improve- 
ments to either the U.S. or the USSR since there is no established doctrine 
on the use of tactical weapons. 


Enhanced neutron radiation weapons which would be relatively 
more effective against personnel under certain circumstances may have 
significance in tactical warfare. A prototype [less than 1 line of source text 
not declassified) which would produce some enhancement in neutron 
radiation at a cost comparable to a conventional fission weapon, is avail- 
able for test. [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] lf such devices can be 
developed in a militarily useful configuration, the most optimistic esti- 
mate for earliest availability of a first device for stockpile is 1965. [2-1/2 
lines of source text not declassified] The date for operational availability 
would, therefore, not be appreciably affected by deferment of test 
resumption by a year or two. The significance of these developments is 
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strongly dependent on the extent to which future U S. strategy empha- 
sizes the use of nuclear weapons in tactical warfare. 

The present U.S. Nike-Zeus AICBM system is not limited by nuclear 
warhead performance or lack of knowledge on nuclear kill mechanisms 
but rather by the highly unfavorable exchange ratio of the cost of Nike- 
Zeus vs. increased number of enemy ICBM’s, especially if the enemy 
employs decoys. The known vulnerabilities of US. ICBM warheads to 
potential Soviet AICBM defense can be reduced without additional 
effects tests; however, nuclear tests to search for overlooked sources of 
vulnerability may become advisable in the future. Increasing the yield to 
weight ratios of missile warheads is one method of improving the ability 
of our ICBM’s to penetrate potential Soviet AICBM defenses by provid- 
ing additional peyload to incorporate measures to reduce warhead 
vulnerability or to carry penetration aids such as decoys. 

One of the most important considerations in further technical devel- 
opments is the possibility of surprises. In general, as far as yield to 


the area of tactical nuclear weapons, where the room for invention is 
large, the possibility of important surprises is correspondingly great. 
The range of weapon development tests which can be undertaken 
would not be seriously impaired if only underground tests were per- 
mitted. Nevertheless, it should be recognized that the restriction to 
underground tests would make some tests more difficult and costly. In 
addition, some weapons effects tests at high altitude of interest to (but on 
the basis of present knowledge not critical to) the AICBM problem could 


not be carried out if testing is only permitted underground. 

In the absence of tests by either the U.S. or USSR, the U.S. would 
retain & degree of technological superiority in nuclear weapons for some 
time. If the U.S. continues to refrain from testing and the USSR engages in 
superiority in nuclear weapons to the extent discussed in the body of this 
report in as little as three to four years of extensive testing. If both the U.S. 
and USSR resume testing, the two countries will probably both approach 
the same general level of warhead technology in areas of interest in the 


relatively near future. 

the limitations on our weapons progress imposed by lack 
of nuclear tests can to a considerable extent be compensated by efforts in 
other fields, such a self-imposed limitation would, in the long run, 
impair the rate of U.S. military progress. However, none of the specific 
weapons tests now discussed appear to be of such urgency from the tech- 
nical and military point of view that a reasonable delay in reaching a for- 
mal decision on the resumption of nuclear testing would be critical. 
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Therefore, any decisions in the near future concerning the resumption of 
nuclear testing can be governed primarily by non-technical consider- 
ations. 


[Here follows the remainder of the 34-page Report.] 





43. Letter From Secretary of Defense McNamara to the President's 
Adviser on Disarmament (McCloy) 


Washington, July 27, 1961. 


Dear JACK: Reference is made to your letter of June 2, 1961' which 

requested that the Department of Defense make a study of the relative 
consequences to the U. S. and the USSR of cut-off of 

of fissionable materials for use in weapons, and to our reply of June 10 

which indicated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were undertaking this 

study. 

Enclosed for your consideration and that of the Committee of Prin- 
cipals is a memorandum from the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, sub- 
ject: “Net Military Consequences of a Cessation of Production of 
Fissionable Material (U)”, to which is appended the evaluation by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 1 am in general agreement with the views of the 
Chairman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as expressed therein. 

As emphasized in General Lemnitzer’s memorandum, there are 
certain principles which must be adhered to in negotiations on this sub- 
ject in order to protect the security interests of the United States. These 
include a concurrent nuclear test ban, adequately enforced. 


Of particular importance is the close relationship between the cessa- 
tion of production measure and other arms control measures. | agree 
with the Chairman's recommendation that, because of this relationship, 
the enclosed study should be considered in conjunction with a report 


ACDA. Comanitien of Principals, 7/27/61-7/28/61. Top becret, Restricted Dots. A copy 
was sent to Bundy 


tn Gis toa, McCloy axed Gat on evehustion of the nat eiitary consequence of 
nuclear production cutoff be undertaken. as the Perkins Panel (see 

11), (Wa National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles: FRC 65 A 3464, Atomic 
400.112 61) 


* Both dated july 21. (ibid) 
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being prepared by the joint Chiefs of Staff which addresses the mulitary 
impact on the United States of reducing its military forces to i 8 million 
men. This report should be completed in a few days, and | expect to be 
able to forward it to you in the very near future. 

It is noted from the enclosure that the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider 
that “nuclear weapons and force levels are so closely related that they 
cannot be considered in isolation under any condition short of total and 
universal disarmament.” In view of their firm opinion on this relation- 
ship, | believe that the Committee of Principals should await 
of the study on force reductions, before considering the resolution of 
whether or not the nuclear measures in the first stage of the US. draft 
negotiating paper should be linked to prior accomplishment of force 
reductions to 2.1 million men for the U.S. and the USSR. 


Sincerely, 





‘Printed trom a copy that bears this stamped signature 





“4. Telegram from the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 28, 1961, 11 p.m. 


323. McCloy met with Khrushchev at latter's dacha in Putsunda, 
south of Sochi, July 26 and morning 27th. Most of conversation centered 


on Berlin although McCloy repeatedly emphasized he not in position 
discuss officially any subject except disarmament and could express 
views on Berlin only as private citizen. Khrushchev generally in good 
humor, displaying fits of temper only when he referred to what he called 
US threat of war over German peace treaty and to President's speech.' 
Fol highlights discussion both days. Memcon will follow as soon as 
available’ 

dere follows discussion of Berlin, Germany, and Laos; for text, see 
vev'une XIV, pages 231-234.) 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 762.00/7-2861 Confidential, Pronty. 
Lamuted Distribution 


’ Reterence 1s to the President s ee eer For 
text, see Public Papers of the Presadents of the United States john F Kennedy 1%) pp S35 -540 


a Ly - LL ty National 
Security Piles, and Agencies Series, ACDA, General 7/11 /61-7/31/61 
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4 Disarmament (July 26 and 27). McCloy stressed strongly hus per- 
sonal and United States desire get to practical disarmament. Described 
background his appointment as President's Adviser on Disarmament 
and recalled his efforts develop such US position on test ban as would be 
acceptable to Sovnets and hus deep disappointment when negotiahons 
assumed negative form pnmaniy as result introduction trouka proposal. 
Stated as result Geneva deadlock possibility resumption tests being dis- 
cussed in US. No widespread enthusiasm for resumption discernible 
although present situation unvenfied moratormum and possible courses 
of action being senously studied Stressed if one sade testing clandes- 
tinely and the other is not, pount would be reached where national secu- 
nty involved, therefore wondered what could be done this area so that 
efforts made in Geneva would not be completely lost: Mentioned possi- 
bility ban atmosphenc and under-water tests with extension ban when 
means of detecting tests underground and outer space improved. 
Emphasized significance reaching test ban agreement as first step 
toward agreement in broader disarmament areas Said he searching for 
way to assure both sides no clandestine testing going on now Referred to 
pressure exerted by some quarters on President to resume testing and 
said he assumed Khrushchev under similar pressure. Rejected Sov con- 
tention French testing for US and we assisting them. Wondered whether 
present Sov reluctance have test ban perhaps due Chinese pressure Re 
general disarmament expressed concern how reality could be 
introduced in disarmament in hght present Berlin situation. Congress 
asking questions why money should be appropnated for proposed new 
disarmament agency when President asking money for armaments. 
(Khrushchev interjected this logical question.) However, perhaps we 
should continue our efforts until sun shines again and attempt work out 
program for reheving ourselves of armaments and tor bringing better 
life to world. Noted value contacts between two sides in spite fact some 
of our fnends nervous about them and expressed bebet contacts on this 
most important question should be left open Re controls, emphasized 
strongly unacceptability trotka and explained requirement vernfication 
levels remaining after reduction Pointed out necessity arrangements 

arbitrament disputes and some restriction sovereignty if hor- 
rors of war to be avoided and total disarmament achieved. Recalled US/ 
USSR differences re purpose bilateral talks but stated discussions 
nevertheless useful 


Re tests, Khrushchev asserted Sovs not testing clandestinely and 
assured McCloy would not do it in future either Said strong pressure on 
hun to resume tests because many inventions and discovenes had accu- 
mulated and designers want test them This pressure now stronger in 
view Berlin situation and threat of war if peace treaty signed Said he had 
been successful in resisting pressure so far but if US intensified its threats 
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of war over peace treaty it woukd assist those in Sovret Unson who want 
resumpoion. Stated Sow soentists believed 100) megaton bomb wouk! be 
most economical cost-wise Sovs have rocket capable of lifting such 
bomb. However, such bomb would require testing Asserted he Nad tok 
hus scientists perhaps US would resume testing and thus help them test 
their bomb. Canceded no agreement in Geneva un sight since US woukd 
not agree to trotka and Sovs could not abandon it Retterated Sow angu- 
ments re espronagye and lessons of Congo events, as well as Sow position 
test ban would rot resolve dmarmament problem Likewrse, recited 
standard Sov line on French testing Contended present Sow position test 
ban not due Chinese pressure and claimed no pressure on part anvbody 
possible in socalist camp. Stated Chinese would of course eventually 
develop nuclear bomb but claimed ynorance when that would be 
Stated under general and complete disarmament trouka would be 
dropped and would not be acceptable even if US should propose it. No 
trotka wousd exist even in course process of GCD and control and inspec- 
ton would not be subject to veto or any restnctian Comprehensive con- 
trol must correspond to staged disarmament program because 
establishment control pnor actual disarmament woukd mean control 
without disarmament, Le. intelligence After completion GCD process 
unrestncted and vetoless control estabiished earber woul! be perma. 
nently institutionalized Sovs completely fleutte as to what measures 
disarmament program should be started with. US should take its chowe 
and Sovs would agree Referred to elumunation of means of delivery as 
possible first stage rneasure. although said perhaps it wouk! be well start 
with conventional armaments so that both sides could retain rockets as 
deterrent Also listed as possible first stage measures eleminaton toreygn 
bases and complete withdrawal of foreygn troops, gradual withdrawal of 
troops by stages with inspection to reduce danger of surprise attack 
atom free zone along lines Rapack: Plan. establishment of observers at 
strategk pounts (major railroad stations highway puncthons airfields 
and ports, but not launching sites because this would be possit¥e anty if 
rockets destroyed), non-aggression pact and dissolution all military 
pacts. Stressed Sows regard rockets and nuctear weapons thew main 
weapon and expressed bebet aur force receciing in history Recent Sow air 
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show may have been swan song of air force. Said President’s intention 
increase orders military aircraft would result merely in good business for 
aircraft manufacturers. Asserted military bases have lost value with 
advent missiles.’ 


Thompson 





* In telegram 304 from Moscow, July 27, the Embassy reported that at the end of his 
conversation with McCloy, Khrushchev stated that he had seen the text of a Soviet draft of a 
joint U.S. -Soviet statement on “Basic nig (enter ee yay | aay fl 
mament” and that it reflected his views. Telegram 304 transmitted a translation of this 
draft, which Zorin handed to McCloy on his return flight to Moscow. (Department of State, 
Central Files, 600.0012/7-2761) A sightly different translation, dated July 28, is printed in 
Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 267-269. 





45. Editorial Note 


In telegram 305 from Moscow, July 28, 1961, the Embassy reported 
that the new Soviet draft statement of principles (see footnote 3, Docu- 


ment 44) “substantially improves Sov position and undercuts our argu- 
ment that Sovs have blocked way to multilateral negotiations by refusal 
to discuss principles.” The Embassy suggested three alternatives: submit 
a minimum number of amendments, which, if accepted, would make the 
draft a basis on which the United States would be prepared to resume 
multilateral negotiations; propose a recess, with resumption of negoti- 
ations in New York in a week to 10 days; or recapitulate major differences 
without offering amendments and propose moving directly to multilat- 
eral negotiations. The Embassy recommended the first alternative: 
“Consider it unlikely this would lead to agreement but likely to lead to 
alternative [three] on most favorable basis.” Telegram 308 from Moscow, 
July 28, reported McCloy’s agreement with this tactic. (Both in Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /7-2861) 

Telegram 295 to Moscow, July 28, marked “For McCloy from the Sec- 
retary,” replied that Rusk had personally considered the three alterna- 
tives and chosen the first on several grounds: there was urgent need for 
McCloy to report to the President on his talks with Khrushchev; since 
further efforts to reach an agreement on principles were likely to be 
unsuccessful, it would be unfortunate to terminate them in McCloy’s 
absence; a break in the negotiations would make possible full allied con- 
sultations on the matter; and discussions in New York, “looking toward 
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followup action in the United Nations,” would be preferable to further 
open-ended talks in Moscow. Rusk’s “present thinking was that in the 
absence of agreement on forum and principles we should move to sub- 
stantive discussion of our specific plan in the UNDC around August 29.” 
(Ibid.) In telegram 333 from Moscow, July 29, the Embassy reported that 
had informed Zorin of the U.S. request for a recess. (Ibid., 
600.0012 /7-2961) All these documents are in the Supplement. 





46. Memorandum by the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, July 28, 1961. 


Memorandum of decision, July 27, 1961, test ban scenario 


1. The Panofsky Panel Report' will receive comment from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff before August 4.2 This Report, with JCS comment, will be 
presented to the National Security Council on August 8.’ The President 
will review the advice of these bodies and if he does not change his pres- 
ent intention, he will then consult with Ambassador Dean and announce 
that in view of the Panel Report he is sending Mr. Dean back to Geneva 
for one last try. Before the President's announcement,‘ but late enough to 
prevent leakage, selected members of the Panel (Panofsky, Bradbury, 
and Foster, preferably) will brief the JCAE. 

2. Mr. Dean will return to Geneva about August 20; his main task 
will be to make one last effort to obtain Soviet agreement to the draft 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /7-2861. Top Secret. a 
ten note at the top of the source text reads: “DR saw Sat” (July 29) 
Lucius Battle to Secretary Rusk reads in part: “Mac Bundy called me today prado 
he was sending to me the attached memorandum of decision which grew out of conversa- 
tions between the President and Mr. Arthur Dean. He said that you probably should have 
been present but that if you had any objection to the attached understanding it was not too 
late to make changes and that you should speak to the President.” Another copy of this 
memorandum is in the Kennedy , National Security Files, Departments and A ,en- 
cies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban General 4/61-8/61. 

* Document 42. 

? Document 48. 

* See Document 53. 

* For text of the President’s announcement of August 10, see Documents on Disarma- 
ment , 1961, pp. 274-276. The President stated that Dean would return to Geneva on August 
24. 
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treaty as tabled. He will remain about a week, and if no progress is made 
he will return about August 28. The President will then announce that in 
the light of Soviet folly he now has concluded that no workable treaty is 
possible, and he may add that in view of the seriousness of the situation 
he proposes to put the matter, himself, before the United Nations. He will 

3. Early intheGeneral Assembly Session, the President will make a 
major speech largely or wholly devoted to disarmament. He hopes to 
have a strong and imaginative general proposal to make, but he will also 
want to refer to the test ban (unless it still seems essential at this later date 
to keep the two subjects separate). At this stage, he may put forward the 
Thompson proposal. 

4. The President may, at some appropriate point, reach a decision to 
authorize stand-by preparations for tests of nuclear weapons, such tests 
to begin not earlier than 1962. Such authorization will be as quiet as pos- 
sible, and in the event of leaks it will promptly be made clear in back- 
grounding that these are stand-by preparations only. 

5. Appropriate parts of this plan will be communicated by Mr. 
Dean to the JCAE, by Mr. Schlesinger to Ormsby-Gore, and by the Presi- 
dent to Macmillan (Bundy to draft a letter).* 

6. Meanwhile, Mr. Dean will produce an imaginative disarmament 
plan, Mr. Schlesinger an eloquent white paper, and Senator Humphrey a 


statute for the new disarmament agency. 


McG. B. 
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47. Letter From Secretary of Defense McNamara to the President's 
Adviser on Disarmament (McCloy) 


Washington, July 28, 1961. 


Dear Mr. McCoy: I recommend the Committee of Principals pro- 
pose to the President that the United States initiate preparations to 
resume nuclear weapons testing. 

The Department of Defense supports the recent series of U.S. actions 
to explore all reasonable means of reaching an acceptable agreement in 
the Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests, 
and is in accord with continuing the negotiations. It now seems evident, 
however, that the Soviet Union is not interested in a treaty to discontinue 
nuclear weapons tests except on terms unacceptable to the U.S. This was 
make clear in the Soviet aide-mémoire of 4 June! and subsequently by the 
Delegate in the Conference. It therefore is timely to consider making a 
judgment on the resumption of testing, as the President indicated in his 
public statement of June 8. 

In developing a recommendation, three sets of considerations must 
be examined: 


A. Ld which the U.S. and U.S.S.R. may expect from testing. 
B. The U.S.-U.S.S.R. comparative positions and after U.S. 
resumption of tests. 

C. The political implications of resumption of testing. 

A. The payoffs which the U.S. and U.S.S.R. may expect from testing. 

The following objectives of nuclear weapons testing are considered 
to be most critical for the U.S.: 

1. Pure fusion weapons. 

[less than 1 line of source text not declassified) pure fusion weapons, 
which would be particularly applicable to limited warfare, but which 
with further development would have general application to the whole 
spectrum of offensive and defensive warfare. [13 lines of source text not 
declassified] 

2. Weight-yield ratio. 

Testing would result in a spectrum of reduced size and weight 
weapons, without undue sacrifice of yield, for particular application to 
strategic missile systems with improved survivability. [1-1/2 lines of 
source text not declassified] They offer the prospect of low cost lightweight 





Source: Library, National Security Files, and Series, 


ACDA, Committee of Principals, 7/27 /61-7/28/61. Top Secret; Restricted Data. 
' See footnote 1, Document 31. 
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strategic missile warheads for delivery by mobile systems (land, sea, and 
air) and for cluster warheads to improve penetrability, thereby plugging 
possible soft spots in second strike systems and improving our deterrent 

In turn this could improve the capability to limit and control 
nuclear conflict. This field of development has been one of the most rap- 
idly changing areas of weaponry. 

3. Weapons effects. 

Tests would result in gaining more information on weapons effects, 
especially to determine the lethal ranges and characteristics of kill mech- 
anisms to be used against ballistic missiles. Knowledge of this kind can 
be of critical importance both for examining possibilities for defense 
against ballistic missile attack and for developing penetration capabili- 
ties for use should the Soviets deploy an AICBM system. [1 line of source 
text not declassified) important to determine the kill mechanism for 
AICBM’s and in deciding how our ballistic missile attacks must be 
planned including the nature of the re-entry vehicle, degree of saturation 
and the necessary separation between warheads. Other important objec- 
tives of effects tests are: The vulnerability of our own warheads and carri- 
ers to nuclear bursts; the effects of nuclear bursts on electronic 
equipment and radio and radar propagation; the acquisition of design 
data for hardening underground and other structures; and the kill radii 
and safe delivery ranges of our weapons. 

4. Proof testing. 

To assure that new weapons entering stockpiles to meet critical 
needs will function properly. Santetilceulamentanende 
fractional yields will provide assurance that weapons not tested as 
finally designed will function properly, e.g., warheads for Polaris, Min- 
uteman and Skybolt. Presently planned warheads have all been certified 
by the Atomic Energy Commission as having the same assurance of 

ing as those which have been tested; further developments in 
the absence of testing could result in loss of confidence in the stockpile. 


B. The comparative U.S.-U.S.S.R. positions before and after U.S. resumption 
of tests. 


The situations before and after U.S. resumption of tests are difficult 
to compare because the U.S. does not know whether the U.S.S.R. is or is 
not now testing. Three situations, therefore, must be examined: 

1. The proposed situation. 

It is assumed that if the U.S. resumes tests the U.S.S.R. will also test. 
With both sides testing, there is no reason to expect U.S. weapons devel- 
opment to proceed on terms which are worse than even. Because of the 
asymmetry of the strategic positions of the two countries, it is likely that 
the advances made will be more important to the U.S. than to the U.S.S.R. 


2. One view of the present situation: Neither side tests. 
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If neither side tests, weapons development in both countries will be 
The Soviets would be denied some developments useful to 
them (e.g., smaller high-yield warheads which could make a more 
mobile deterrent force, to the extent that they are interested in deter- 
rence). The U.S. would be denied the developments listed in A above, 
which the DOD considers to be of great importance to U.S. strategic and 
tactical capabilities. Moreover, because of the differences in conditions of 
secrecy prevailing in the two nations, the Soviets would over time have 
an advantage in acquiring U.S. secrets. And, since the line between “lab- 
oratory experiments” and “testing” is not a clear one, the Soviets are less 
likely to refrain from significant “experiments” which the U.S. might call 
“tests”. These factors could lead to weapons advantages for the Soviets. 
3. Asecond view of the present situation: The Soviets test clandes- 
tinely while the U.S. abstains. 

If the U.S. refrains from testing while the Soviets conduct clandes- 
tine tests underground and in space, the U.S.S.R. will make significant 
advances not available to the U.S. in the critical areas of weapons devel- 
opment mentioned in Part A above. The results of Soviet tests could be 
important and varied. If the U.S.S.R. achieved a major breakthrough, 
especially on the area of AICBM (where there have been indications of 
Soviet interest and activity), the U.S. might have its deterrent missile 
force emasculated with little warning. Similarly, a composite of develop- 
ments of the kind which the Soviets might be reasonably expected to 
achieve through a program of clandestine testing could, in the absence of 
parallel development by the U.S., degrade or possibly even negate U.S. 
strategic capability based on present weapons technology. Further, a 
major even though not decisive advance by the U.S.S.R. could bea strong 
political asset and could give them a formidable advantage at the confer- 
ence table. It may be argued that advances which the Soviets could make 
clandestinely in a few months or a year cannot unbalance the strategic 
situation. However, this question should be considered in the light of the 
almost three years during which the Soviets have been able to test clan- 
destinely if they wished. In three years, one or even two new generations 
of weapons development have occurred in the past. In any event, this sit- 
uation—in which the U.S.S.R. tests while the U.S. abstains—has grave 
implications for U.S. national security and for the security of our allies. 


C. The political implications of resumption of testing. 


The political issues involved in a decision to resume testing, while 
not the province of Defense, are clearly serious. The following political 
considerations deserve special mention: 

1. The adverse reaction of some nations may be expected and must 
be evaluated and taken into account. 
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2. The resumption of tests will probably not have a significant 
effect on the Nth-country problem. At this time it appears that even the 
unlikely situation of the successful conclusion by the U.S., U.K., and 
USS.R. of a test ban agreement will not lead to the adherence of France 
and Communist China, unless these countries have previously achieved 
a nuclear weapons capability satisfactory to them. How many other 
countries would adhere that are otherwise likely to develop nuclear 
weapons is uncertain, but the number is probably small. On the other 
hand, in the absence of a treaty, it is doubtful that resumption of testing 
by the U.S. would cause proliferation of testing, especially if the U.S. 

~ong nadie etal ine diffusi 

3. Continuation of a voluntary and uncontrolled moratorium on 
tests puts the U.S. in a weak position to press for adequate controls in the 
disarmament negotiations and in connection with other arms control 
measures; it sets a bad precedent. 

4. If there is any remaining chance of obtaining a satisfactory test 
ban agreement, resuming tests is more likely to help than hinder the 
chance. A continuing uncontrolled moratorium removes any incentive 
for the Soviet Union to conclude a treaty or to negotiate seriously on an 
acceptable control system. 

5. Most important—especially in view of the impending Berlin c7- 
sis—is the role played by resumption of tests as a demonstration of U.S. 
resoluteness. The U.S. has stated that it would not continue indefinitely 
under an uncontrolled moratorium. This is an appropriate time to dem- 
onstrate that the U.S. means what it says. 


D. Conclusions. 


If the U.S. could be sure that the U.S.S.R. were not testing (and if all 
political considerations were set aside), the justification for 
of testing would be weaker. However, the crucial fact is that the U.S. does 
not know whether or not the U.S.S.R. is testing. The U.S. does know: 


—that the motive to test exists (it may be assumed that the possibili- 
ties for advancements along some or all of the lines mentioned in Part A 

to and known to the U.S.S.R.); 
activities which could be indic- 


with testing programs prior to the moratorium; 


Fe nn eee 
with next to no of detection; and 


—that the Soviets have consistently rejected for arrange- 
ments which would give reasonable assurance that are not testing. 


The first judgment therefore is that the U.S.S.R. may now be testing 
or may be planning to test clandestinely. The second is that the chances 
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are substantial that such one-sided testing will lead to grave conse- 
quences for the security of the U.S. and her allies. And the third is that the 
risks involved in the resumption of tests are less than the risks involved 
in continuation of the unpoliced moratorium. 

After consideration of all aspects of the problem, including the polit- 
ical factors, | recommend that the U.S. complete preparations to resume 
nuclear weapons testing, and collaterally prepare for a Vela program of 

shots for seismic research. The latter are essential if we 
ever are to achieve an improved underground detection and identifica- 
tion system, either national or international. 

Assuming that the decision is made to resume testing, the timing of 
announcements, and of the actual shot schedule, will be significant. The 
AEC and Defense have developed a proposed program of tests, based on 
priority of need for the data and taking into account practical readiness 
dates for various shots. This is attached? and discussed in more detail in 
Par. E-4. 


E. Recommended sequence of events. 
This proposed sequence consists briefly of the following steps: 


Each of these steps is discussed more fully below. 


1. Announcement that preparations for tests have been ordered. 


There should be an announcement, on, or shortly after, August 1, 
that the President has instructed the AEC and Defense to get nuclear test 


The ground work for this announcement was laid in the U.S. reply 
(released June 17) to the Soviet aide-mémoire. 

It is recognized that any announcement of preparations for resump- 
tion of testing should be accompanied by a continued intensive program 
by State and USIA to gain U.S. and world support. The announcement 
explaining U.S. preparations may well be short and to the point, along 
the following lines: 





? The enclosure, entitled “Proposed Test Program” is not printed. 
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ean ee ae 


The preparations to test should be announced publicly rather than 
kept secret for two reasons: 


a. Itisconsistent with icy of disclosure (and the news could 
not be su anyway). 
an announcement may be consistent with other steps being 
taken in connection with the impending Berlin crisis. 


The separation of the decision to make preparations to test and the 
decision to test correctly implies that the latter decision is genuinely left 


open. The decision to test will depend on conditions at the later time. 
2. Preparation for tests. 
Detailed preparations for a schedule of tests along the lines of the 


The six months preparation period will cost the AEC about $25 to 
$30 million and the Defense Atomic Support Agency about $6 million, 
while the whole two-year series of tests, including preparation, would 
cost the AEC about $315 million and the DOD about $150 million, not 
including the cost of nuclear material in the various devices. More than 
half of the DOD’s $150 million estimate represents the cost of high alti- 
~~ a ed 


Winn teeremdiensintin 4 and 15 in the attached 
table) which are the responsibility of the DOD, have been studied in con- 
siderable detail. The Hard Hat shot (No. 4) will give engineering data on 
the design of hardened underground structures, on which we are now 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars without sufficient knowledge 


to insure that the engineering designs are adequate, and provide seismic 
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data to replace one of the scheduled Vela shots. About $2 million has 
already been spent on Hard Hat in constructing a series of tunnels in 
hard ruck, lined with different types of materials to be subjected to very 
high blast forces. Instrument and cable placement can begin about 
August Ist and will require several months’ time and an additional $1 
million. The data could be obtained by exploding 1,250,000 pounds of 
NE, but this would cost an additional $1 million and would not satisfy 
the Vela requirements. 

The second effects shot (No. 15) must be nuclear, as it will give simu- 
lated data on X-ray and other nuclear kill mechanisms against ICBM 
warheads above the atmosphere, provide data on the kill radius of Nike 
Zeus, and test the response of nose cone and other materials to nuclear 
bursts. Many of the questions about ICBM effectiveness and vulnerabil- 
ity should be answered or greatly simplified by this and the preceding 
effects test. The tunnel and shaft are already constructed. An 800 ft. steel 
vacuum pipe should be ordered immediately, followed by design, 
construction and placement of the pipe, targets and instruments. An 
additional $5 million will be required. 

No detailed estimates of the necessary preparations have been 
made by the AEC for their development shots, pending a decision to pre- 
pare for nuclear testing, but a total of about $25 to $30 million will be 
required during a six months preparation period. This would cover the 
digging of additional shafts and tunnels, the installation of cable, diag- 
nostic firing and timing equipment and other preparations of a detailed 
nature that are now under study. 

3. Announcement that tests are being resumed. 


Assuming that conditions have not materially changed, there 
should be an announcement shortly before the first test is to be made, of 
the resumption of tests. It should be explained that the tests contem- 
plated in the first series are underground and involve no fall-out hazard. 

The announcement would be similar to the one made when prepa- 
rations were begun. This time, however, it should conclude in the follow- 
ing vein: “. . . Time has run out. We said we could not abide an 
uncontrolled moratorium. And we will not. Underground tests will be 
resumed _ij“” 

4. Resumption of tests. 

The first of the series of tests should be made very soon after the 
announcement, and a demonstrably significant series of tests should be 
carried out. The attached tables show such a proposed series of 44 devel- 
opment, effects and proof tests prepared by DASA in cooperation with 
the Division of Military Application of the ABC, and representing the 
best current judgment of what could and should be done over a period of 
about two years following a six month period of preparation. Certain 
changes may have to be made as the results of preceding tests become 
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available. In addition, 10 underground safety, or “one point detonation” 
tests, are proposed which would produce little or no nuclear yield, and 
could therefore be carried out concurrently with the others, as conven- 
ient. 


The first six months of actual testing would be carried out under- 
ground, with essentially no contamination of the surface or the atmo- 
sphere. Beyond that period, 10 tests (marked with an asterisk in the table) 
might be made in and above the atmosphere, on the surface of land or 
water and underwater, but designed to produce a minimum of radioac- 
tive contamination. [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] These 10 
shots are considered of lower priority than the others, and would be 
umitted if politica! considerations so dictate, but have been inserted in 
the list in logical time sequence. The last 6 shots would be either at very 
high altitude or in outer space. They are most important [1-1/2 lines of 
source text not declassified] and also to obtain information on radar and 
radio black-out caused by nuclear bursts at very high altitudes. The only 
two high yield shots of this nature, fired in the last test series, demon- 
strated the need for much additional information about these 
and potentially serious phenomena. They have been scheduled last only 


There is also attached the present schedule of Vela 
shots. The proposed weapons tests would delay the conclusion of the 
Vela Uniform program by 6 months to a year, and increase its cost by 
possibly $4 million. However, a considerable amount of seismic data 
could be obtained from the weapons shots. The DASA Hard Hat shot 
could eliminate the need for the Vela Lollipop event. In fact it is possible 
that during such a series of tests electromagnetic or other phenomena 
may be found that would prove superior to seismic effects as a means of 
detecting underground nuclear explosions. Alternative schedules 
involving a mixture of the two programs can also be carried out. 

[2-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] No specific test [less than 1 line 
of source text not declassified] is listed because it could not be built until 
more data are available, but it would be tested as soon as possible. 

Three other tests in this first six months series of 15 shots would be 
devoted to securing a higher yield-to-weight ratio in weapons produc- 
ing [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) KT. The remaining seven 
shots would verify performance and prove the yield of new weapons 
going into stockpile where there is some doubt about the final design or 
where the yield is particularily important for small tactical weapons such 
as Davy Crockett and the air delivered missiles, Falcon, Terrier and Bull- 
pup, where safe firing distances must be determined. 


The remaining tests in the list would continue with advanced devel- 
opment and proof tests in about the same ratio as during the first six 
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months, to answer questions that have arisen so far. Obviously other 
questions will become critical as the tests proceed. 

While it is not contemplated that any tests in the first six months 
penod would be in the atmosphere or underwater, the US. should not 
commit itself in any public statements to refrain indefinitely from testing 
in any environment. We should retain freedom of action, should the 
Soviet Union test in those environments, or should the military value of 
such tests later be determined to outweigh the possible adverse political 
effects of producing a small amount of local radioactive contamination. 

The United States should continue to reaffirm the US. desire for an 
effective test ban treaty and should endeavor to keep negotiations going 
in Geneva. 

lam sending copies of this letter to the Secretary of State, Chairman, 
AEC, Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Director, CIA, Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, Director, USIA, and Chairman, JCS. 


Sincerely, 
Robert S. McNamara’ 





* Printed from a copy that indicates Secretary McNamara signed the onginal 





48. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-517-61 Washington, August 2. 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Report of the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Testing (U) 


1. Reference is made to: 
a. Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the President, dated 28 


1961, subject as above.' 
my b. Memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, dated 4 March 1961, 


subject: Fisk Panel Report? 





National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles FRC 65 A 3464, 


Source Washington 
Ascanic 400.112 6 Apr 61 Qun-Now 61). Top Secret, Restricted Data 
"See Document 42 and the source note thereto 
2 See footnote 2. Document 5 and Document 4 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff, dated 17 1961, 
isvantenmaticesttadeat Ga 


oe eges Stee ee ee. 
on Resumption of Nuclear 


Memorgndum by the Joint Chiets of Staff, dated 29 July 1961, 
subject: review of Nuctear Test Plans (U).* 

2. By reference a, the Special Assistant to the President forwarded 
the Report of the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Testing (Panofsky Panel) with 
the request that comments of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff be available for the President not later than 4 August 1961. 

3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the Panofsky Report and 
agree with the panel that the report is essentially an updated Fisk Panel 
Report. In this connection, the comments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
tained in reference b remain valid in relation to the Fisk Report. Of partic- 
ular significance is the nonconcurrence of the Assistant to the 
of Defense for Atomic Energy* on the Fisk Report which contained views 
which were generally agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submit the following comments on the 
subject report: 

a. There are many points in the report whic’ are considered to be 
inaccurate or which express opinions and «= ' «ary judgments with 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not agree. 

b. The report is based on unconfirmed intelligence estimates and 
therefore its conclusions with respect to Soviet capabilities are conjec- 
tural and subject to gross error. In this connection, the following are perti- 
nent 

(1) United States sources cannot nor can 
- a ne the eee Fa they 

United States estimates the ruc ieat weapens ste 

on analysis of Soviet nuclear tests confirma- 


ee ee 
ee een ee Sees Oy are better 


an aan Sr oe Wane as See smargin of error o 
a mee ce ee 





oO cemematen, Go ries Ctcot Pali cant Gan piel te 
set forth in the enclosure to Document 22 
OSD Piss FRC 65 A 464, Atomic 400.112 8 Apr 61 (Apr-May 61)) 

“in thus draft letter, McNamara set forth a positon stmular to that in Document 47 
(National Archives and Records Administration, RG 218 )CS Records, [MF 461} (22 jun 
61)) McNamara + letter may have gone to the President on june 27 but was returned at Ken- 
nedy s request See Seaborg Kennedy Khrwshoher and the Test Ran p 69 

“Not found but see numbered paragraph § 
* Major General Herbert B. Loper (Ret) 
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See, Stee, Sepesaepen Sen ae, 


c. From b, above, the joint Chiefs of Staff have serous reservations 
as to the validity of the conclusions concerning Soviet capabilities in 
development and production of nuclear weapons relative to 
of the United States. In the jadgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Soviet 
nuclear weapons stockpile is essentially unknown both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. 

d. The final conclusion loses a considerable am aunt of its validity 
when the report states that the possibility of new surprises in develop 
ments exists in the area of tactical nuclear weapons. The conclusion also 
overlooked phenomena in weapons effects of vanous hinds, and failed 
to evaluate the potential value of such break-throughs based on the erro- 
neous conclusion that there ts no established doctrine for the use of tactr- 
cal weapons. 

e. The Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot concur with the Panel's conchu- 
sion that from the military viewpoint there is little ungency connected 
with the US resumption of nuclear testing, and that decisions in the near 
future on resumption of nuclear testing can be governed pnmaniy by 
non-technical considerations. Earher Panel statements that the possitul- 
ity exists of important surprises in overlooked weapons effects and tact? 
cal weapon developments invalidates this conclusion. The Joint Chiets 
of Staff consider that discovernes in these areas are potentially of suffi- 
ent importance that thew unilateral achhevement by the Soviets could 
result in a decisive Soviet military advantage. The fact that the US has 
retrained from pursuing these important discovenes by not testing since 
October 1958, while we have no assurance that the Soviets have likewise 
retrained from testing, makes the US resumption of testing a matter of 

In the interest of national security the US cannot afford the 
nsk of unilateral Soviet discovery of these important new achievements 
in nuclear techn ogy. 

5. An important element in the decision to resume nuciear testing 
is the psychological aspect associated with world-wide fallout In this 
regard, the Joint Chiets of Staff would like to emphasize the conclusions 
of the Chief, Defense Atomic Support Agency,” which are contained in 


that world-wide fallout 
statementa, the above conctusion is based on a 


pubbazed 
careful study of the problem. For many years DASA has conducted an 
extensive stratospheric sampling program Data from this program 





” Mage General Robert H Rooth 
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coupled with extensive surveys of levels of radiation in soil, foods and 
directly in people have shown conclusively that the levels of radiation 
exposure to important areas of the body which have been created from 
past tests (including the radiation effects of ingested Sr 90, Cs 137 and C 
14) are only a few percent (2 to 3%) of the natural radiation background. 
These are even smaller than the fluctuations in the exposure 
as one moves from place to place on the earth. In light of these facts, it is 
believed that the testing philosophy of the United States should allow 
tests to be conducted in any environment for which information is 
required, including if necessary, all environments that have been 
employed in the past. As far as fallout is concerned, care should be taken, 
as can easily be done, to insure that local fallout does not descend into 
inhabited areas. The conduct of the above-ground tests, which are pro- 
posed, would increase the background radiation by less than 1/10 of 1%; 
consequently, any biological effects from world-wide fallout would be 
acuta b 


6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reaffirm their views on the necessity for 
the resumption of nuclear testing which are summarized in reference c. It 
is requested that the views contained herein and those in reference c be 
brought to the attention of the President. It is further recommended that 
reference d be updated and forwarded to the President.* 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
L. L. " emnitzer 

Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 





ein a ae ee 
Chiefs took a very the Panofsky report on ‘esting. | wonder who 
Si teemetre Chdens one, two, or three men? Was it done outside of the 
a group of scientists, or what? This is particularly interesting in 
view of the hat the Charman ofthe ABC sems ond hime! general agreement 
[with] the findings and conclusions of the (Kennedy Library, Security 
Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, Pet net ee genes Ak aa 
is from Seaborg’s August 4 letter to Wiesner, in which 

pom Serr Bm me ee pe orusttocuume tasting” 
increasing the limit on laboratory explosions to 1 ton. (Ibid., Sorensen 

aes Classified Subject File Files, Nuclear Test Ban, 7/1/61-8/6/61) 
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49. Letter From the Director of Defense Research and 
(Brown) to the President's Special Assistant for Science and 


Technology (Wiesner) 


Washington, August 3, 1961. 


DEAR JERRY: In response to your letter of July 28, 1961," the Secretary 
of Defense has asked me, in view of the short time available for response, 
to reply for him. | am also enclosing comments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
on the report of your Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Testing. 

I agree with the Panel that we do not have sufficient evidence from 
any source to determine whether or not the USSR has been conducting 
clandestine nuclear testing since November 1958.° For this reason, it 
seems prudent to assume that they may have been doing so. Accord- 
ingly, | would add to the Summary, at the end of the second sentence in 
the second full paragraph on page 5 the phrase, “from whenever they 
start(ed),” and to the end of the Summary, page 6, the sentence, “It 
should be noted that the time scale should take into account 
clandestine activities by the USSR since November 1958.” The assess- 
ments of relative positions throughout the report, as on pages 15, 17, 24, 
26, 27 and 32, seem to be accurate on the basis of 1958 data but do not indi- 
cate that the situation may be different now, as is clearly brought out in 
only one case on page 29. 

The danger of closing off for a long period our own advances in 
nuclear weapons development, while the other side may continue, rep- 
resents a greater risk if the arms race continues in other areas than it 
would if we could expect general arms limitation agreements. The Fisk 
Panel answered the questions about the technical and military effects of a 
test ban or a resumption of tests in the context that one possibility was a 
partially controlled agreement on nuclear testing, presumably to be fol- 
lowed by other agreements. Since the immediate prospects of arms 
limitation agreements seem more remote, the motivation for a Soviet 
violation of an unmonitored ban and consequent dangers to the U.S. 


appear greater. 





Source: Kennedy , National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, 


Testing. Top Secret; Data 
' See the source note, Document 42. 
2 Document 48. 


* Ina memorandum to Wiesner dated August 3, Allen Dulles stated that the 
Report's conclusion that available intelligence permitted no conclusion with regard to 
Soviet clandestine testing was consistent with SNIE 11-9-61 (Document 17) and that “for 
the present we have no new important information to add to that presented in the Panel's 


rrr ais eel 
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Page 4 of the Summary points out that the significance of small pure 
fusion weapons depends on the extent to which future US. strategy 
emphasizes the use of nuclear weapons in tactical warfare. It also 
depends on future USSR tactics. If they emphasized such weapons and 
we did not have them, we could be at a distinct disadvantage, both mili- 

On Page 4, also, ee ee 
ICBM’s is stated to be more significant than warhead 
lack of knowledge of kill mechanisms. This is true. naenttib-iite 
was designed to rely on known and conservative kill mechanisms and 
expensive warheads. If we knew more about the probable longer range 
lethal effects, the system might be quite different, and possibly much less 
costly. Furthermore, effects tests might show us how to reduce the 
vulnerability of our own ICBM warheads to a greater degree than we 
now believe possible. Thus, though my outlook for ballistic missile 
defense, at least of cities, is pessimistic, I believe that nuclear testing (and 
consequent warhead development) and better understanding of effects 
would have an important influence on both our ICBM penetration pro- 
gram and our AICBM efforts. 

In summary, I find a stronger technical case for the resumption of 
nuclear testing than appears in the Ad Hoc Panel's report. | would agree 
that delay of a few more months is unlikely to have a substantial military 
effect, but over the long run (including the nearly three years since Octo- 
ber 31, 1958) possible Soviet gains from testing must certainly be consid- 
ered an important military disadvantage to the U.S. Therefore, the 
position of the Department of Defense, as previousl’ stated by Secretary 
McNamara, is that nuclear weapons testing underground should be 
resumed as soon as it is politically expedient. Secretary McNamara’s 
views were set forth more fully in the letter to Mr. McCloy dated July 28, 
1961.4 


Sincerely, 
Harold Brown’ 





* Document 47. 
* Printed from a copy that indicates Brown signed the original. 
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50. Letter From President Kennedy to Prime Minister Macmillan 


Washington, August 3, 1961. 


DEAR Mr PRIME MINSTER: We have been thinking some more about 
the test ban, and I have reached some conclusions I would like to share 
with you. We have come so far together that we want to be sure to keep as 
close as we can in the last stages of this effort. 

I have had a study made of the possibility of clandestine tests by the 
Russians—and of the military importance such tests might have.' The 
preliminary findings indicate that what we have all feared is the fact: we 
simply cannot be sure, without a control system, that the Soviets are not 
testing, and if they are testing, they can be learning important things. The 
final judgment of probabilities depends on a political assessment of the 
way the Soviets would estimate their own gains and losses from such a 
program, and I know of no one who has a right to a wholly certain judg- 
ment. We don’t know—but for the long run it is just this simple fact that is 
disturbing—in this field what we don’t know can hurt us. 

Yet I remain most reluctant to take a firm decision to resume test- 
ing—the stakes are high and the consequences not easily predicted. So I 
propose to send Dean back to Geneva, about August 24, with instruc- 
tions to make one more strenuous effort to move the Soviets. I do not see 
any need for a shift in our present negotiating position—it is clearer than 
ever that what is holding us up is the Soviet loss of interest in a treaty, as 
you pointed out back in April. But I think we ought to make one more try 
in Geneva just to bring home as well as we can the seriousness of the posi- 
tion the Soviets have created. | hope you may agree and that Ormsby- 
Gore may go back with Dean. 

If Dean and Ormsby-Gore make no progress, we shall face the prob- 
lem of further steps. We have already inscribed this question for discus- 
sion at the UN Assembly session, and I think we should use this and all 
other opportunities to press home the fact that the responsibility for fail- 
ure rests with the Soviet Union. Incidentally, we shall shortly be publish- 
ing a paper on the test ban which has the same purpose.” And perhaps, if 
the Berlin environment allows it, you and I should write a last letter to 
Khrushchev. 

Meanwhile, I shall be forced to consider a decision to resume testing. 
I am still reviewing the evidence, and in any event I do not expect that 





Se ne on ee Se Se aes —_ 
Transmitted to London in 585, August 3, for 
idential Correspondence: Lot D208, Kennedy Macmifien 7540-1962) 

| Apparent reference to the Panofsky Panel report, Document 42 

” Not further identified 
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there need be any U.S. tests in 1961. But I am not very hopeful that it will 
be possible to wait much beyond the first of the year. If we do resume, it 
will be underground, unless and until the Soviets resume atmospheric 
tests. 

We are considering one further possibility, which is that at the UN 
and in a general campaign for some time thereafter—and before we 
resume testing—we should offer to join in an unpoliced agreement to 
give up all tests which can cause fallout. We believe that it may be pos- 
sible to get wide public understanding of “fall-out testing” as bad, and 
underground testing as reasonable—and this would give us the assur- 
ance of parity with the Soviet Union which cannot exist at present. May I 
hear how all this strikes you? 

Let me repeat my warm congratulations on your common market 
decision, and let me thank you too for your support of my Berlin 
speech—I tried to frame the language on civil defense so as to awaken 





* Printed from an unsigned copy that indicates President Kennedy signed the origi- 





51. Memorandum From Acting Secretary of State Ball to 
President Kennedy 


Washington, August 4, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Report of Panel on Nuclear Testing 


In response to Dr. Wiesner’s request I have reviewed the report of 
the Panel on Nuclear Testing and have given consideration to the course 
of action which the United States should now pursue in the light of the 
conclusion of the Panel that any decisions in the near future concerning 
the resumption of nuclear testing can be governed primarily by non- 
technical considerations. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /8-461. Secret. 
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On the basis of this assessment it would appear that the dominant 
factors to be considered in determining US policy on this question in the 
immediate future are those relating to the over-all posture of the United 
States as regards our allies, world opinion, and the USSR, particularly in 
the light of our general approach to the problem of Berlin. Our policy on 
the resumption of nuclear testing should likewise take into account the 
effects of any present moves both on prospects of realistic negotiation on 
disarmament, and on the longer-range military security considerations 
to which the Panel has referred. 

On the basis of these factors it would appear to me that the most 
advantageous course would be to defer any announcement of test 

until at least the end of the year, to reaffirm, in response to 
questions, US freedom to test upon prior announcement, and to proceed 
with such preparations as are necessary to achieve technical readiness 
for weapons tests of highest priority early in 1962. The announcement in 
each case would be only a few days before the actual test. 

If on the basis of the Panel’s assessment it is concluded that an early 
test resumption would not contribute significantly to our immediate 
preparations for a potential crisis in Berlin, I believe that a deferral of this 
step would serve to increase support and cooperation in those measures 
of preparedness we deem most essential. | believe, too, that deferral of 
such an announcement would enhance our position in the forthcoming 
General Assembly, increase support for our position in the Geneva test 
ban negotiations, and afford the most favorable circumstances for the US 
initiatives contemplated in the field of disarmament. 


In the longer range, it seems to me, considering the possible risks to 
the security of the country, testing for military weapons purposes should 
be resumed if a safeguarded treaty ban cannot be agreed, although the 
final determination should be made in the light of the circumstances 
existing at the time. Accordingly, I would urge that while deferring an 
announcement of test resumption pending at least the achievement of a 
state of technical readiness which would permit the conduct of a signifi- 
cant test series, preparations toward that end should proceed forthwith. 
The achievement of such a state of readiness would, I believe, contribute 
to the flexibility we will need in timing any announcement of test 
resumption, since | am convinced we should be prepared to follow any 
such announcement quite promptly with an actual test. 


Mr. McCloy concurs in these recommendations. 
George W. Ball! 





' Printed from a copy that indicates Ball signed the original. 
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52. Memorandum From the President's Military Representative 
(Taylor) to President Kennedy 


Washington, August 7, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Report of Ad Hoc Pane! on Nuclear Testing 


1. Thesubject report limits itself to the technical questions involved 
in a decision by the United States on the resumption of testing. However, 
the paper needs to be read with an eye to the military strategy which the 
United States intends to pursue in order to determine the attitude on test- 
ing which is most favorable to that strategy. 


2. The USSR enjoys important military advantages which we need 


to offset. In the field of strategic weapons, they have the option of a first 
strike against a known target system and have a better defense against 


our retaliatory reaction which will eventually include an anti-missile 
missile probably deployed some years before we can have one of our 
own. To offset these advantages we need light, high yield warheads 
adapted to a mobile delivery missile system as well as to the require- 
ments of small multiple warheads and decoys. 

3. In the tactical field, the Sino-Soviet Bloc has a very considerable 
superiority in trained military manpower with which to oppose the 
United States and its Allies on the ground. The primary requirement for 
effective tactical weapons in our hands is to offset this manpower. Even 
though the USSR also had tactical nuclear weapons as good as our own, 
the net effect would be to reduce the amount of manpower that could be 
employed safely in the combat zone. Then, it becomes like a football 
game in which, regardless of a disparity of size of the squads, only eleven 
men can be played at a time by either side. Effective tactical weapons in 
our hands which are cheap, adaptable to delivery systems that can also 
use conventional weapons, and which are discriminatory in their 
destructive effect can provide the United States for the first time with an 
answer to Soviet manpower without our living in a condition of perma- 
nent inobilization. 


4. In summary, the pros and cons of testing look differently if we 
consider the requirements for testing derived from US. military strategy. 
a. If we are to absorb the first strike, we need a secure 
force, which is mobile and uses lightweight warheads. Further testing is 
essential to develop such warheads without sacrifice of required yield. 





Source: Kennedy , National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, 
Panofsky Panel Report. Top 
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b. If we must conclude that the USSR will beat us to an anti-missile 
missile, again it is important to test to develop lighter warheads. These 
will be necessary to permit decoys and multiple warheads to defeat the 
Soviet AICBM. 

c. Ifweareto have the best of tactical weapons with the characteris- 
tics described in paragraph 3 above, we need to resume testing. 
too large and their aggregate effect too destructive for generalized use in 
friendly territory. For the safety of our own forces and for the protection 
of the friendly populations among which we expect to operate, it is more 
important to us than to the Soviets to perfect very small atomic weapons. 

d. Thus, a failure to resume testing seriously retards progress in 
developing both light strategic warheads and very small atomic weap- 
ons. Because of our military strategy, progress in both these fields is 
worth more to us than to the USSR. This fact argues for a resumption of 
testing at once unless the most compelling of political arguments can be 
adduced against it. 

Maxwell D. Taylor 





53. Memorandum of Minutes of the 490th Meeting of the 
National Security Council 


Washington, August 8, 1961, 10—11:45 a.m. 


SUBJECT 

Panotsky Report! 

The meeting opened with an extensive summary of his panel's 
report by Dr. Panofsky. One point to which he gave particular emphasis 
was that the party which is engaged in concealment can always succeed 
if a sufficient effort is made. In summary, Dr. Panofsky made four points: 


1. Abanon does i limitations on our 
2. yey tee 
improvements elsewhere in our 





Source: Library, National Files, Meetings and Memoranda Series, 
NSC 1961. Top Secret. Drafted on September 5. The time of the 
is taken fom the President's Appointment which indicates 30 people attended. (Ibid. 
Attendees included al] statutory members Rusk, who was represented by Ball. For 
— sessunh of the enacting, oxo Gather, mnsiy, Mvuhdes and Ge Et Een, oo. 
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3. In the long run, nevertheless, such limitations will impair our 
In the short run, the matter is not critical. 


The President asked Dr. Panofsky to comment on the remarks of the 
JCS about his report.? Dr. Panofsky replied that he could not make any 
intelligent comment because the criticisms of the Joint Chiefs were not 
spelled out. 

Dr. Seaborg remarked that the Soviet Union may well be testing in 
the laboratory, with a much higher limit on what would be classed as a 
laboratory explosion. Dr. Seaborg wanted a higher limit on U.S. labora- 
tory tests, and the President appeared to agree. 

(After the meeting, the President authorized Dr. Seaborg to conduct 
laboratory tests up to a limit of one-ton TNT equivalent.)° 

Mr. McCloy reported Khrushchev’s remark that, in a discussion of 
chemical explosions, “it all depends on what you mean by testing.” He 
also reported that Khrushchev had told him that he was receiving pres- 
sure from the military not in technical but in strategic areas. Khrushchev 
had mentioned 100-megaton bombs as the economical way of using his 
large rockets. 

General Lemnitzer said that the main concern of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was with the lack of intelligence on what the Soviets are doing and 
on the character and strength of Soviet weapons and the Soviet 
The Joint Chiefs were further concerned about what the Soviet Union 
might have done since 1958. The Joint Chiefs were not currently advocat- 
ing atmospheric testing. They objected strongly to the notion that there 
was no tactical doctrine for the use of atomic weapons. General Lemunit- 
zer asserted that the Chiefs definitely do have such a doctrine. They did 
not object to a “reasonable delay” but the meaning of this phrase turned 
on definition. There would be a great disadvantage if we were con- 
fronted by the Soviets with their possession of a serious new weapon. 

The President asked if under the doctrine of the JCS we could have a 
tactical nuclear war. General Lemnitzer’s answer was in the affirmative 


but he recognized that many people would disagree. 





? Document 48. 

’ See footnote 8, Document 48. Kennedy had written Bundy a note favorable to Sea- 
borg’s on 7. (Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Series, 
Nuclear 7/\6-8/9/61) See the Supplement. After the NSC meeting, Ken- 
nedy also explored Seaborg and others the problem of test readiness in 
advance of a decision to resume testing See Seaborg, Kennedy, and the Test Ban. 
pp. 71-73, and memoranda from Bundy to » ee 
August 10, in the Kennedy Library, National Security oe ymtny 8 
ons Testing, 7/16-6/9/61 and 8/10-8/30/61, respectively. Both ate are in 
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There followed a careful discussion of the need for testing in connec- 
tion with the development of the so-called neutron bomb. In this discus- 
sion it became clear that while tests would not be needed in the near 
future for the neutron bomb itself, they would be helpful in the area of 
“staging experiments” which might turn out to be a limiting factor upon 
the development of a neutron bomb as an effective weapon, if in fact such 


Dr. Wiesner pointed out that there were not yet any good studies of 
the precise effects of such a weapon, but Mr. Foster replied that certain of 
its qualities were very clear, notably that the radius of effectiveness was 
very sharply defined. 

The President asked what we could learn by testing in 1962 and Dr. 
Panofsky replied that we could pre-test the staging principle, move 
toward cleaner strategic warheads, and save time in the development of 
the neutron bomb, if the staging principle proved to be the most difficult 
problem. We could also test the weapon arrow, which would be useful on 
the assumption that we were using tactical weapons in great quantity, 
and we could substantially reduce the weight of a 100 kiloton weapon. 

We could test for improved safety, and for unknown forms of 


vulnerability in our own weapons systems. 

The President then asked what would happen if we should test 
underground while the Soviet Union tested in the atmosphere. This 
question received no decisive answer, although there was much senti- 
ment to the effect that our own initial tests could be underground as well 
as not in any case. 

Speaking in general support of testing, General Taylor argued that 
testing means progress and that progress means more to us than to the 
ee Ce 

on atomic matters, asserting that we know much more 
ey mem tect: y= sane am Ne yr pe 
Soviet stockpile. The President stated that there ought to be a clarifica- 
tion of the differences between the JCS and others on this point, and he 
asked General Taylor to consult with General Lemnitzer, Mr. Dulles and 
Dr. Panofsky in order to define the disagreements and narrow them if 


possible.‘ 





‘in NSAM No 69, dated August 15, addressed to Taylor, Bundy the “Presi. 


dent's that you 

serene en yar ena ee 

snd (cO wee “tenia the President wanted a statement of each position within 2 weeks 
National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, Atomic 400.12, 5 


May-3 Nov 61) 
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Mr. McCloy believed that as a practical political matter we ought to 
wait until 1962 to test because of the UN General Assembly. As he read 
the Panofsky report, such a postponement was acceptable in technical 
eg oy ef ei aed 
lem. We should clearly resume testing fairly soon, but the UN 
a serious one. Se casbteesionsttieclete toteitintontie 
ribbon panel if we cannot prove that the Soviet Union is not testing. He 
would make a statement on this on Wednesday or Thursday.‘ 





McGeorge Bundy* 

* He made the statement on August 10, see footnote 4, Document 46 NSC Achon No 

® cosets Gat Oo Couch: ‘Tamabend Oe of the Ad Hoc Panel on 

Neca fing" epurn Se Piles: Lot 66 D 95, 
Records of National Security Council, 1961) 


ot yelper rat ham 





54. Letter From Prime Minister Macmillan to President Kennedy 


London, August 14, 1961. 


Dear MR PRESIDENT, | am very glad to have had your personal letter 
Se eee 
the Nuclear Tests problem. While considering my reply I have also seen 
reports of your Press Conference of August 10? and I have taken account 
of these. | am assuming however that these do not affect the substance of 
your letter to me. 

| agree that without a control system we cannot be sure that the Rus- 
sians are not testing and | recognise that if all our efforts to secure a treaty 
fail, a decision on the resumption of testing may have to be taken. But | 
hope that there will be no question of resuming tests for purely negative 
reasons, for example because the Russians may be doing so. If of course 
there was some specific knowledge which would only be gained by 
another test, the situation might be different. 





ee ee 
Secret. 
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Meanwhile | anticipate that the problem will fall into two or three 
distinct phases. There are six weeks left before the General Assembly and 
I shall be glad to agree that during that time Dean and Ormsby Gore 
should make a new effort at Geneva. In view of the present state of the 
international climate I do not expect this to succeed. Our object should be 
to focus attention again on Soviet intractability and to secure as much 


understanding and support as we can for the Western position. 

The timing of this move seems to me important for if it emerges too 
ee ee ee 
to admit that the conference has failed and to consider 
approsches we can avoid reaching ths pin ntl shorty before the 

of this kind should be easier to avert. For 
Se tlie te ad Lente ce hn ch et ene 
new move at Geneva a little later than you suggest, perhaps in the first 
few days of September. However I see that you have mentioned August 
24 at your Press Conference, and if you feel after further consideration 
that this would be better, we can arrange for Ormsby Gore to join Dean 
on or just after that date. In that case, for the reasons | have explained, | 
would be in favour of playing the hand slowly with the idea that failure 
of this effort would still not be apparent before, say, the end of the first 
week of September. My preference would still be to start a week later 
than you suggest, if this does not present too great difficulties for you. 

When the Assembly meets | am sure you will agree that our objec- 
tive should be to secure a resolution calling for the resumption of serious 

at Geneva with a view to the early conclusion of a treaty. 
This seems to me both the best we can hope for and the least that will pro- 
tect the Western position and give us a final chance to get the Russians to 
sign a treaty. The Assembly may of course go further. The Indians have 
now tabled an item, together with an explanatory memo, which calls 
upon all States, pending the conclusion of a treaty, to refrain from test- 
ing.’ This is awkward, for on past form it is likely to command a wide 
measure of support. 

Assuming that we can arrange for the item to be dealt with reason- 
ably quickly, we should then have a short period in perhaps November 
and December for a further and probably final effort to move the Rus- 
sians. If, as you point out, the Berlin situation allows it, this would be the 
time for a final appeal to Khrushchev. We should also consider what final 
concessions, if any, we might be able to offer in order to secure a treaty. 
On the moratorium our position is sound and logical, but | believe that 
publicly it is not seen in that light and that Russian propaganda to the 





* For texts of these documents, dated July 28, see Documents on Disarmament 1961 pp 
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effect that it 1s a device to prepare for resumed Western testing after three 
years is having some effect. Indeed the Indian explanatory memoran- 
dum to the United Nations picks out the moratorium as a “cause for seri- 
ous arudety” .* One idea that our officials might look at again is whether 
we could offer a comprehensive treaty covering all environments. This 
would mean eliminating ‘he moratorium and threshold in exchange for 
tightening up the language committing the Russians to an extensive 
research programme and the introduction of some kind of “escape 
hatch” relating to underground tests, such as is in our high altitude pro- 
posals, which would enable us to withdraw from that part of the treaty if 
detection cannot be made effective. 

lam attracted by your idea of offering an unpoliced agreement on 
tests that cause fallout. We should not, however. delude ourselves that if 
thereafter the United States resumes testing underground and the Rus- 
sians then test in the atmosphere, there will not be a widespread ten- 
dency to denounce the country that first broke the present voluntary 


suspension of tests irrespective of the environment. But with that qualifi- 
cation I believe that some such move will be necessary to show that we 


are fully conscious of world-wide anxiety about fallout and ready to do 
our best to avoid it. 

| am glad to see that we seem to be very close together, both as to 
what it may be possible to do and as to how we should set about it. | am 
confident that we should be able to move closely in step during the unde- 
niably difficult stages ahead. 

[Here follows discussion of the Common Market and Berlin. | 





‘The full sentence reads “Statements on behall of the different partes concerned 
about the possible renewal of tests in case agreement is not reached as well as the conten 
Plated limitation of the penoad of moratorium give cause for senous anuety 

“Printed trom a copy that bears this typed signature 
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5S. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
United Kingdom 


Washington, August 16, 1961, 11:03 p.m. 


790. Eyes only for the Ambassador Following ts President s reply to 
Prime Minister's letter of August 14! text of which repeated you FY! by 
tmmnediately preceding eyes only telegram. Deliver following reporting 
tume and date delivered 

“Dear Prime Minister: | appreciate having your views on the test 
negotiations. It is good to know that David Ormsby-Gore will be in 
Geneva. 


It seems to me that we are quite close on the timing of the intensified 
effort in Geneva Although Ambassador Dean will return there on the 
24th of August, in order to confer with the United Kingdom and United 
States Delegations, he had not planned to participate in a formal conter- 
ence session until August 28 | hope you agree it would be useful to have 


On the matter of a comprehensive treaty, | agree that the morato- 
num issue is the most vulnerable position we have Dean has acquainted 
us with Ormsby-Gore’s views on it. It ts important that this issue not be 
allowed to overshadow our very strong case on all the other questions. 
We are now studying this problem and we will be in touch with you 


again on it in a few days.’ With warm regard, John F. Kennedy.” 





OA draft of thas better which indicates Camaiby ac preparer in huctes the 
tinal paragraph Le a ay aw One et ey pte 
indeed we Rave no intention to resume testing fore holly negative le 
aoweve whether pun end tenahd tenn telesatt o citustien ehiee, tor emmete 
a et 
emery (Kennedy eee Seourtty Pikes Depertments and Agenores Seren Oke 
Cancerning the removal of the paragraph see Document 


armament (eneral & 6) 











Washington, August 17, 1961, 4-5:30 p.m. 


MIN‘) TES OF MEETING OF COMMITTEE OF PRINCIPALS WITH 
THE PRESIDENT AUGUST 17, 1961 


Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 


Bundy—Special 
Adrian Fisher—Deputy to Mr. McCloy 
Don Wilson—Acting Director, U.S. Information Agency 
Robert W. Komer—National Security Council 


Spurgeon Keeny—Science and Technology 


The test ban talks were taken up first. Ambassador Dean noted we have 
word from the UK, etc. that Soviets will probably attack us on grounds 
our desire to sign treaty a fraud, because we would just learn to cheat 
below 4.75 threshold, and then end moratorium. We were also worried 
about appeal of Indian Resolution' to uncommitted states. So Dean 
would like to go back to Geneva, explain we didn’t invent moratorium 
but recognized couldn’t monitor below this threshold with presently 
proposed controls. Hence we would express willingness to explore with 
Soviets any number of variants during moratorium period to reduce 
threshold, also to cluster inspection stations in earthquake zone. The UK 
has always favored a comprehensive treaty. Ambassador Dean didn’t 
think we ought to go that far, but should go far enough to take wind out 
of Soviet sails at GA, and reduce appeal of Indian Resolution. We should 
surface this at Geneva before 1 September Neutrals’ Conference. 

The President queried why not propose also to stop fallout tests 
even if no treaty? Dean feared Khrushchev would buy and then say let's 
go on and ban all tests, claiming Soviets were prepared to do so right 
now. Secretary Rusk asked why we couldn't respond that atmospheric 





ep oe ee and Agencies Senes. 
ACDA, Disarmament, Committee of Principals, 3/61-11/63. Top Secret. Drafted 
Kome. The time of the meeting is taken from the President's Appointment Book. (Ibid. 


' Gee footnote 3, Document 54 
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apparatus? Dean felt that the problem was not that easy. He would pre- 
fer not to raise fallout issue till we need it in GA to counter Indian Resolu- 
tion. 

The President expressed the thought that after Dean came back 
we'd announce AEC undertaking contingent preparations but President 
would say no final decision taken yet; we were still trying to get a treaty. 
Would this be O.K? Would it create new support for Indian Resolution? 
Ambassador Dean felt that it would. 

Dr. Seaborg thought the proposal good. Secretary Rusk felt we could 
bring in the fallout problem at this point. Mr. Bundy concluded that we 
would save the announcement till the appropriate time. 

He then raised five specific points proposed by Dean.’ They amount 
really to moving from “no, unless” re threshold to “yes, if.” Dr. Seaborg 
was concerned about how far down we should go on the threshold. One 
could never fully eliminate threshold without violating principle of a 
policed treaty. Mr. McCloy raised decoupling. Dr. Seaborg agreed this 
was always a possibility. Ambassador Dean commented that Dr. Press‘ 
feels we can reduce threshold with further research. However, Dr. Sea- 
borg noted that we can’t remove it entirely without violating principle of 
no disarmament without inspection. 

Mr. McCloy said there was not a prayer that Soviets will turn around 
and accept our new proposals. In Secretary Rusk’s opinion, if we pro- 
posed to go down to zero without linking to possibility of detection, this 
would be bad, but if we agreed to go down as far as research will permit, 
this was better. Mr. Keeny pointed out that unmanned stations would 
permit going way down if you had enough of them. The President 
observed that tying to scientific possibilities protects us. 

Ambassador Dean pointed out that Indians say they think Soviets 
not testing and two sides merely need to agree not to test. We must do 
everything we can to lower threshold so as to give credibility to our posi- 
tion with Indians. 





? Dean set forth his views on the difficulties in eliminating atmospheric tests only in 
an August 4 memorandum to the President. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files 
Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban General, 4/61-8/61) 
See the Supplement. 

* Detailed information rding these proposals is in Nusup 1387 to Geneva, 
August 16. The delegation’s , which argued against fresh proposals on the threshold 
issue at that time, is in 1741, August 17. (Department of State, Central Files, 
397 5611-GE/8-1661 and 397.5611-GE/8-1761, respectively) Both are in the Supplement. 

_feask Prose, a goophoysicit ot the Calfornie lnetioute of Tachaclogy, was a member 
of the Panofsky Panel and the President's Science Advisory Committee. 
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Mr. Dulles suggested that the Soviets might tamper with unmanned 
make them difficult to tamper with. 

The President noted Macmillan’s letter> saying we'll have hard time 
block any majority for it. 

The President queried if there would be any problem on the Hill? 
Ambassador Dean was going to explain to Holifield tomorrow. He 
thought he'd have no problem. The President asked Dean to bring Indian 
Resolution to the JCAE’s attention and explain our UN problem to them. 

The President raised Macmillan proposal for a last step. Ambassa- 
dor Dean explained that UK wanted a comprehensive treaty article cov- 
ering underground tests like that on outer space, saying there would be 
no tests but calling for a review of the detection machinery after three 
years. At that point we could get out if the scientists said such tests 
couldn’t be monitored. 

Dr. Seaborg reiterated his comment about the difficulty of saying 
threshold could be removed entirely. The President might be subjected to 
criticism if the US proposed going into an area that couldn’t be policed. 
Ambassador Dean and Dr. Seaborg exchanged views on whether we 
should propose eliminating threshold. Dean agreed he would change 
the language of his proposal to make clear we were “only going so far as 
scientists tell us” we can. This might in effect be down to laboratory level, 
but we would not say we'd remove threshold entirely. 

Mr. Keeny noted that this change would rob the proposal of much of 
its popular appeal. Ambassador Dean granted this, but it would still 
have some merit as step forward. 

Mr. Keeny noted the Berkner Panel* view that around 400-600 
unmanned stations would identify 98% of events over 1 kt, and would 
have a detection threshold of tens of tons. 

Secretary Rusk observed that the very people who would like to 
have an unpoliced moratorium now, e.g. Indians, would condemn us if 
Soviets got real jump on us through clandestine testing. We can’t defer 
too much to transitory world opinion. The President decided that we 
would go ahead with Dean’s proposals,” and at the appropriate point 





* Document 54 

* Lloyd V. Berkner, Chairman of the Space Science Board of the Nationa) Academy of 
Sciences, headed a panel of U.S. earthquake experts appointed by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to study the problem of detection of underground nuclear tests. The Panel com- 
pleted its report on March 7, 1959. 


For text ofthe proposals as presented by Deen ot Geneva on August 28, see Decw- 
ments on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 292-302. 
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make a statement on contingent preparations for testing.* Mr. Bundy 
asked if the President would make this statement himself? The President 
said when DOD has finished its review of what it needs and Dean is back, 
the AEC can announce contingency preparations; then he would say this 
didn’t mean we were resuming tests. 

Mr. Bundy asked why, when we actually resume, should we 
announce the tests? If we could get to the stage where we could conduct 
tests without announcing them, we'd be in a good position. However, 
the President felt they'd either become public or Congress would start 
complaining that there was no testing. Let's defer these questions and let 
State / Defense / AEC consider them with Mr. Bundy. 

Then, said the President, we should attempt to convince Macmillan 
we need to test positively, in view of his expressed hope (in his letter) that 
we wouldn't resume for “negative” reasons alone. Mr. McCloy agreed 
we should challenge Macmillan on this. Mr. Bundy said that he took such 
argumentation out of initial reply’ because there was plenty of time to 
debate this with the UK at a later date. The President thought we might 
have to send someone qualified over to see Macmillan from DOD or 
AEC. No one was optimistic over the chances of convincing the UK. In 
Mr. Bundy’s opinion the best we'd get from Macmillan was agreement 
not to be publicly critical. 

The USDA comprehensive disarmament proposals (11 August draft)'® 
were then presented by Mr. McCloy. He said the allies approved of them, 
except for the French, who think this is the wrong time to present any- 
thing at all. It is an outline plan, with a good deal of emphasis on peace- 
keeping machinery. He wanted the President's approval before sending 
the final version to the others of the Western Five, as well as the NAC. The 
last remaining issue to be resolved was “linkage” of nuclear delivery 
vehicle reductions to concurrent reductions in conventional armaments 
in Stage I. The DOD wanted a specific link. But this would lessen the pub- 
lic opinion impact by diluting the idea that we are willing promptly to 





*Dean, in an A 18 memorandum to McCloy, and Seaborg, in an August 23 
memorandum to the files, submitted recommendations on this topic. (Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Subject Series, Nuclear Weapons Testing, 8/10-8/30/61) Both 
memoranda are in the Supplement. 

* See footnote 2, Document 55. 

"Not found. In a covering memorandum to the President, also dated August 11, 

stated that “with the exception of France, which prefers not to be associated with 
any disarmament proposal at this time, the paper has the strong support of the other mem- 
ey ele oY ety ent Sg a aly fe a rm = 
als.” (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, A, 
Disarmament 


resentatives of the “Western Five” in Washington the general disarmament pro- 
posals is in Department of State, Central File 397.5611-GE for June through August 1961. 
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deal with nuclear delivery vehicles. The Soviets emphasize this latter 
need in their proposals. 

Secretary McNamara said the only issue was the sentence proposed 
in footnote on page 8. DOD believed this sentence protected us and 
doesn’t reduce propaganda value. Mr. Gilpatric added that originally 
DOD had wanted a materials cut-off linked too."' The DOD regarded the 
issue as fundamental. Our nuclear deterrent deters conventional attack 
as well as nuclear. Until we've raised conventional capabilities much 
higher it must continue to do so. Since nuclear disarmament measures 
would take a long time to carry out in any case, he didn’t see why linking 
should reduce propaganda appeal. General Lemnitzer pointed out the 
strong feelings of the JCS on this issue. If the Soviets didn’t agree to con- 
ventional limitations at the time when we both cut nuclear capabilities, 
we'd be at a military disadvantage. The JCS fear a materials cut-off 
would force us to remodel our whole nuclear weapons posture. The 
DOD disagrees with JCS on linking a materials cut-off too, Mr. Gilpatric 
said; DOD wants only delivery vehicles linkage. Mr. McCloy noted that 
absence of an explicit link doesn’t mean we wouldn't take all these fac- 
tors into account. We're well protected by the caveats in the USDA pro- 
posals. We just don’t want too much restrictive language. Secretary 
McNamara said that DOD just doesn’t think we should give up our 
nuclear ad vantage before the other guy gives up his conventional advan- 
tage. He was not so much worried by the USDA language itself as about 
the intent behind the language. Did USDA really favor nuclear controls 
first? Mr. Bundy felt that this was the real issue. He could see advantages 
in leaving out linkage language, but Mr. McNamara’s point is that before 
we enter into any serious negotiations we ought to take a real look at the 
linkage problem. The solution might be to have the President rule that in 
any serious negotiations, the DOD position would be safeguarded. Mr. 
McNamara thought that would be fine from DOD viewpoint. At Mr. 
Bundy’s request, Mr. Wilson pointed out USIA feeling that there would 
be real propaganda disadvantages if linkage language were left in. The 
President asked why? Mr. Bundy responded that it was because conven- 
tional disarmament was an old tired issue, whereas nuclear disarma- 
ment was what world worried about. It had more mileage. 

Secretary Rusk added that the Soviets will take care of linkage if we 
don’t. The USDA position was right at this point, but if we get into real 
negotiations we should stick with the DOD principle. The President 
asked why can’t we put in “concurrently balanced steps” or similar lan- 





"McNamara agreed to abandonment of this linkage in an August 10 letter to McCloy, 

ided both a Soviet production cutoff and a total test ban could be y verified, 

he added: “Our stockpile depends on a continuous supply of tritrum. production 

of tritrum must not be cut off.” (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Department and 
Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament General) 
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guage? This was fine for DOD, but Mr. Bundy pointed out that as long as 
we understand what we mean within the government, the USDA 


paper’s language doesn’t createa real problem. At Mr. Rusk’s suggestion 
all agreed to a minute to this effect. 


Mr. Foster mentioned the work of his panel, which had focussed on 
the strategic weapons problem. The panel felt that the way to begin dis- 
armament is to commence. It started with cuts in medium bombers, then 
reduced strategic vehicles, with zonal inspections, then moved to some 
tricky conventional disarmament measures. But the panel was not ready 
to report yet. He hoped we could keep the door open to the panel's ideas, 
since they were more dramatic than the USDA proposals. 

The President didn’t see why all the fuss about the word “linkage”, 
at which point Mr. Bundy read his draft minute, which called for reopen- 
ing the issue whenever serious negotiations seemed in prospect. The 
President asked whether it should be put positively (i.e. we would link 
such measures at that point) but Mr. Bundy pointed out that this might 
create the problem Mr. Foster was worried about. As Mr. McCloy put it, 
we really wanted to ~ssure DOD its day in court. 

The President turned to page 7 of the USDA proposals and asked 
how we get the French to buy para. (d) on no transfers of nuclear weap- 
ons. Ambassador Dean rejoined they haven't raised this, but object vio- 
lently to Section F on page 9, especially (c) and (d), as looking like 
acceptance of the Rapacki Plan. 

Mr. McCloy’s view was that we should get NATO comments before 
deciding to eliminate Section F. We might get the French to buy it without 
(c) and (d). He went on to mention that Ambassador Stevenson liked the 
11 August paper, but favored reducing to 1.9 million in the First Stage." 
McCloy admitted he didn’t know what this would imply, hence he 
would prefer not to take on DOD on this issue. He also raised Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson's proposal to delete from para. (b) on page 14 covering the 
UN peace force the reference to “weapons of mass destruction” , etc.'® No 


objections were raised. 
Mr. McCloy then proposed including in the USDA proposals a refer- 
ence to the test ban. There would be a void in the program if it were not in. 





'? Stevenson suggested this reduction in a letter to Bundy dated August 11. (Kennedy 
Library, President's Office Files, Disarmament, Nuclear Test Ban 
4/28/61-3/62) Rusk, in an A 17 memorandum to Bundy, stated that the proposal 


a om ene ne mer our proposal in the General Assembly context,” but ques- 


ete of its military implications.” (Depart- 
ment of State sesual Fiion, 6000012/8-1961) Both documnants we it the Supplomene 


'? The proposal to ban all weapons of mass destruction was from the Stage III, or final, 
SN ee ee ne ee ee 
weapons might be retained for the U.N. peace force, envisaged in Stage III. Rusk 


agreed with the point in his August 17 memorandum to Bundy. 
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Of course the Soviets were trying to merge these issues, but if DOD had 
no objection he would like to put in a reference on page 6. USIA favored 
putting it in the “initial declaration” instead but there was no discussion 
of Mr. Wilson's point. The President asked “Don’t we get in danger if we 
put the test ban and GCD together?” Mr. McCloy felt we could keep them 
cea eran catia 


a Se “Have the Soviets or anyone ever proposed 
simply ‘ban the bomb’?” Several present pointed out they had, so it was 
agreed to amend the proposed language to include the idea of “an effec- 
tive” test ban treaty. 

The President suggested that after the Foster Panel does its work, we 
would consider whether we can add it in. Mr. Foster pointed out that it 
might mean some substantial changes in the USDA proposals. However, 
Mr. Bundy was not sure this would be the case. 

Finally, the President asked whether there were any problems 
which still concerned the JCS? General Lemnitzer asked whether the 
agreed minute would link a materials cut-off or just delivery vehicles to 
conventional reductions. Mr. Bundy agreed that it would cover both. 
General Lemnitzer then questioned the reference to AICBMs in para. (b) 
on page 8. The JCS could not see any limitation on defensive capabilities 
as realistic. Ambassador Dean explained the rationale as being to protect 
us in the event that the Soviets achieved an AICBM capability first and 
destabilized any agreed limitations on delivery vehicles. In General 
Lemnitzer’s view, if all that was being done was to indicate the relation- 
ship between the offensive and defensive aspects, then this was all right. 
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57. Memorandum by the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, August 29, 1961. 


The Special Assistant to the President for Scence and Technology 


At his meeting on August 17, 1961 with the Committee of Principals 
on disarmament matters,' the President: 

1. Noted that the omission of any language linking Stage 1 meas- 
ures on strategic delivery vehicles or fissionable materials with measures 
on conventional arms and force reductions in the proposed US disarma- 
ment program was without prejudice to the merits of this issue. If the US 
actually became engaged in serious negotiations about such measures, 
the question of linking them would be examined at that time. 

2. Approved the new proposals for Ambassador Dean to present in 
the Test Ban Conference at Geneva, with the amendment that instead of 
proposing total elimination of any threshold, the US would propose 
putting this threshold as low as scientifically possible. However, the US 
delegation could point out that the US would in practice be willing to 
reduce the threshold as far as Soviet acceptance of controls would per- 
mit. Thus, if there were sufficient controls the treaty threshold could in 
effect be removed for all practical purposes. 

3. Directed that the President's Special Assistant for National Secu- 
rity Affairs, in consultation with the Departments of State and Defense 
and the AEC, recommend the appropriate time for the AEC to make an 
announcement about the resumption of contingent preparations for 
nuclear testing and for the President to issue a statement that this did not 
mean we were resuming tests at any given time. The above group should 
also consider whether there should be any announcement at the time of 
actual resumption of tests. 

The President later indicated his belief that it would probably not be 
appropriate to have public announcement on these matters before the 


UN General Assembly. 
McGeorge Bundy’ 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/DD Files: Lot 77 A 17, 


McGeorge Bundy. Secret. 
‘See Document 56. 


? Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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58. Editorial Note 


During a TASS broadcast at 7 p.m. EDT on August 30, 1961, the 
Soviet Union announced that it was resuming atomic testing. For text, 
see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pages 347-348. Through intelli- 
gence channels, the U.S. Government had prior knowledge of the 
announcement and began drafting a statement that was released by the 
White House at approximately 9 p.m. (Memoranda of telephone con- 
versations: Rusk-Stevenson, Rusk-Bohlen, Rusk-Bundy, and Rusk- 
Wiesner, all the evening of August 30; Department of State, Rusk Files: 
Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) For text of the announcement, 
see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pages 348-350. The memorandum 
of Rusk’s telephone conversation with Wiesner indicates that Dean's 
recall, announced in the statement, was initiated by the President. 





59. Memorandum From the Director of the United States 
Information Agency (Murrow) to President Kennedy 


Washington, August 31, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Considerations Regarding Nuclear Testing 


1. What is now to be tested is not so much nuclear devices as the 
will of free men to remain free. 

2. Those who today urge you to resume testing immediately will 
tomorrow contend that the decision to do so was merely another belated 
reaction to Soviet action. 

3. What is required is time. We can within weeks achieve the posi- 
tion of the last best hope of freedom, sanity and survival. This can be 
done not only by the exposure of Soviet duplicity, but also by playing 
heavily upon the fears of hazards to health and future generations. 

4. No further public statements should be made during the Bel- 
grade Conference.' Our people there should be instructed to say quietly 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing 
8/31-9/4/61. Confidential 
' The Conference of Non-Aligned States was held at Belgrade September 1-6. 
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that our arsenal is adequate to any demands that may be made upon it 
and that the President is considering the advisability of giving Khru- 
shchev one final chance to draw back. 

5. There should be no indication of consultation with our allies lest 
this be interpreted as a sign of vacillation or indecision. 

6. Stems should be taken to bring the question before the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, where in the course of a roaring debate the Russians can 
be hoist on a troicha of their own making, Berlin, colonialism and nuclear 


testing. 

7. Lhave heard no arguments from the military or scientific com- 
munity to indicate a delay of a few weeks in the resumption of testing 
would endanger the national security. This time, if properly employed, 
can be used to isolate the Communist Bloc, frighten the satellites and the 
uncommitted, pretty well destroy the Ban the Bomb movement in Britain, 
and might even induce sanity into the SANE nuclear policy group in this 
country. 

8. During this interval, special effort should be made to arrange for 
an Administration spokesman to appear on television and radio, not to 
make statements of policy but rather to explain why precipitate action is 
unnecessary and unwise and why this country should not, by the 
immediate imitation of Soviet tactics, throw away this opportunity to 
consolidate its leadership of the non-communist world. 
Edward R. Murrow’ 





? Printed trom a copy that bears this typed signature 





60. Memorandum by the Ambassador to the United Nations 
(Stevenson) 


New York, August 31, 1961. 


RE 
Nuclear testing 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing 
8/31-9/4/61 Noclassification marking There is no addressee, but the memorandum was 


apparently routed to Bundy 
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1. Allow a day or two for neutralist sentiment to express itself. In 
this connection see to it that Nehru is asked by the President whether 
India still subscribes to the statement in its memorandum of July 28th 
that “any state which resumes these tests would become primarily 
responsible for the deterioration of the entire position.” 

2. Callon Saturday’ fora prompt meeting of the Security Council to 
deal with the threat of peace and security posed by the Soviet decision 
anticipating that the meeting take place some time next week—possibly 
Thursday September 7th. 

3. Introduce in the Security Council jointly with the United King- 
dom a resolution calling on the USSR to change its position, and on all 
others to refrain from testing in connection with this appeal, and for early 
completion of a testing agreement with adequate inspection not subject 
to the veto or to any form of “self inspection”. Be prepared to proceed 
along these lines even if the French protest. 

4. When the USSR vetoes this resolution promptly introduce a pro- 
cedural resolution to Article 12 of the Charter taking note of the serious 
situation created by the Soviet Union's position and the Soviet’s veto and 
asking the General Assembly to make urgent recommendation (this 
should come about September 12-13). 


5. Cover the subject extensively in the President's speech to the 
General Assembly. 

6. Speak at an early period in the general debate and conclude with 
a resolution along the lines of the Security Council's resolution, with “a 
view to a final vote by the middle of October.” 

7. Immediately following the vote in the General Assembly the 
United States and the United Kingdom dispatch a final appeal to the 
Soviet Union calling for compliance by the USSR. 

8. When the USSR rejects this appeal, or gives a dusty answer, Pres- 
ident Kennedy announces that he has decided that the United States 
must resume testing in self protection, including appropriate statements 
about safeguards. 

9. If it is necessary to make an immediate announcement on our 
intention in regard to testing (it would be preferable not to) the President 
should say that he has ordered preparation for the resumption of under- 
ground testing only in the interest of national security, but has not taken a 
final decision to resume testing pending a final effort by the nations of the 
world to get the Soviet Union to change its mind. 
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10. It must be understood that if the USSR agrees to a UN resolution 
to postpone testing we must be prepared to do so as well? 





Adlai E. Stevenson’ 

Ina en a Sea ena 
_- of Seumtelgieeibves vain tg euuahe This is not — 
resumption a + ; 
it is 2 bonanza“ rephed that at the day s oon (see Document 61) “it was decided 


no” and added that “we don t expect to say anything for a week or so in any event © (Mem- 
orandum of telephone conversation, Department of State. Rusk Files Lot 72 \) 192. Tele 
phone Conversations) See the Supplement 

* Prented trom a copy that bears this typed signature 





61. Editorial Note 


On August 31, 1961, the President held several meetings to discuss 
Soviet resumption of nuclear testing. According to the account in Sea- 
borg’s journal: 

“At 10 a.m. | attended a meeting with the President in the Cabinet 
Room. Others present were: Vice President Johnson, McNamara, Lem- 
nitzer, Harold Brown, Murrow, Rusk, Bohlen, Bundy, Schlesinger, Tay- 
lor, Wiesner, Scoville, Dulles and Sorensen. The meeting opened with the 
President's calling on Dulles to begin with any pertinent comments that 
he might have. After a brief description of the receipt of the information 
that the Russians were going to resume testing prior to the actual 
announcement at 7 p.m. yesterday, Dulles described the method that had 
been used in announcing Soviet tests in the past. 

“He said that the Soviets had not announced them themseives, but 
the United States had announced them either via the White House (and 
this was limited to the first few tests, or the most important tests) or, more 
generally, via the ABC. Dulles thinks, however, that the Soviets may now 
start to announce the tests as they occur. In the past we often made two 
announcements—a rather immediate one based on the acoustic and seis- 
mic data and then a later one based on the data obtained from atmo- 
sphere sampling. He estimated that the United States had announced 
some 50 to 60 Soviet tests. 

“The President suggested that perhaps a method of procedure 
would be to have the AEC make an announcement that they are prepar- 
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ing for testing in order to be ready in case the decision is made to resume 
testing. This would have the advantage of avoiding a direct commitment 
so soon after the Russian announcement, which would negate some of 
our propaganda advantage, but at the same time it would reassure 
people in the United States and our Alles that we are not standing still. 

“Murrow argued strongly for waiting a while—perhaps a few 
weeks—before making any statement that we had deaded to resume 
testing in order to let the Soviet announcement take the maximum effect 
around the world. 


“Rusk favored a statement now in order that the impression not be 
created that the President is indecisive on this matter. 


“The Vice President tended to agree that there shouldn't be any 
immediate announcement that we have decided to resume testing but 
also pointed out that it wouldn't hold very long since Gore, Symington 
and Mansfield had made speeches this morning. 

“In connection with the proposed discussion with Congressional 
leaders, McNamara recommended that he say we have a bomb in the 
stockpile which can be delivered by our current aircraft and that we see 


no requirement for bombs of 60-80-100 megatons. He wanted to report 
that we believe we could build a 50-megaton bomb within the delivery 


capability of currently available aircraft and based on currently known 
technology so that further testing would not be required. We could also 
build a 100-megaton bomb deliverable by the B-52, but it would have to 
be based on a new design which would require testing. A question was 
then raised as to whether or not we could say we are primarily interested 
in a new test series to be concentrated on tactical weapons, but Dr. Brown 
pointed out that some of the devices now proposed for early test have to 
do with Minuteman and Polaris warheads, which would certainly be for 
strategic purposes. 

“McNamara then proposed a somewhat different response. He 
stated that our response should now stress the fact that we are strength- 
ening our military preparations in connection with Berlin such as calling 
up an Army Division and other similar actions. He also stated that he had 
just reviewed the Nike-Zeus development program, he wovid be pre- 
pared at this time to recommend that a decision be made to produce the 
Nike-Zeus weapon system on a somewhat limited production base to 
provide for protection for some 9 to 10 cities at roughly $2.5 billion cost. 
He stated that he could meet the FY 1962 commitment to such a 
out of his current budget and that the remaining funds would be spread 
over the next few years. The production program would not begin to 
provide actual protection until about four years from this time. 

“The primary conclusion of the meeting was to hold back on any 
decision or announcement until the President had been able to discuss 
the subject with Congressional leaders, making an effort to assess, in the 
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course of that discussion, how realistic it would be to expect thoxe most 
vocal in urging the resumption of tests not to stir things up too badly over 
the next few days It was proposed at one point that we announce that the 
decision is to be made at the next NSC meeting, presumably on Tuesday 
of next week, but his suggestion was rejected on the basis that it would 
focus too much attention on that meeting and result in a build-up of 
interest that would be detrimental to the position we would like to pre- 
sent to the world public 

“As the time was drawing near for the Congressional leaders to 
come in for the meeting which was immedistely to follow, the President 
summarized by saying that he would present to the Congressional 
group the idea that the ABC was being directed to prepare to resume test- 
ing, but that no announcement would be made along these lines until at 
least after Labor Day weekend in order that we might have maximum 
propaganda value accruing to the United State: as a result of the USSR 
achon 


“The next meeting was held from 1045 to 1140 am. and was 
attended by the President, the Vice President, McNamara, Rusk, Lemmnit- 
vet, Bundy, Senators Mansfield, Jackson, Fulbright, Gore, Kuchel, 
Symington, Dirksen, Russell, Saltonstall, Pastore, Humphrey, Congress- 
men Holifield and Halleck and other Congressional leaders: McCloy 
came in about the middle of the meeting 

“The President opened the meeting by saying that he was directing 
the AEC to make preparations for the resumption of testing so that they 
could conduct tests, certainly before the end of September, but that he 
also wanted to explore with them the possitulity of deriving the maxi- 
mum propaganda benefit by the US trom the recent Russian announce- 
ment to resume testing, refraining from making an announcement so 
soon after the Russian announcement 

“Russell made the opening statement by saying that this was a Gad- 


given opportunity to exploit the maximum propaganda value. and he 
suggested that we should delay any announcements as to the resump- 
tion of testing in order to have maximum benefit 

“Gore inquired as to the reaction in Western Europe, and Murrow 
said that it generally had been one of revulsion to the Russian action and 
was favorable toward the US. He mentioned the possibility of bringing 
the question to the United Nations, particularly with respect to arguing 
against test.ng in the atmosphere He seemed generally to be favoring 
a before the US makes any announcement on the resumption of 
testing 

“Jackson asked whether the Soviet announcement at this time might 
not reflect some weakness in the Soviet Union. such as, Khrushchev's 
having internal difficulties or difficulties with China He also mentioned 
the possibility that the reason for their step was that they have a new 
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spectacular device which they want to test and which has been devel- 
oped as far as it can be by testing clandestinely. 

“Dulles replied by saying he saw no sign of any rift in the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union. Humphrey suggested that perhaps Khru- 
shchev just gave in to the pleas and pressures of people in the Soviet 
Union who would be pressuring him to resume testing, pointing out this 
has been the situation in the United States also and that it has taken tre- 
mendous forbearance on the part of the President to resist these pres- 
sures. 

“Dirksen said he thought the Soviet Union had taken this step in 
order tc impress the maximum amount of fear on the world and, hence, 
to gain respect on this basis. 

“Symington said that he wanted to reiterate what he had been say- 
ing all along and that was he believed they had been testing clandes- 
tinely. 

“Gore said he thought their goal was world intimidation, that they 
wanted to break the will of the world to resist and, in particular, the will 
of the Western European Allies. He thought that the President should 
state that the U.S. has a superime etackpile of weapons and that there is no 
need for alarm because of the .0+ .. announcement. 


“The President suggested that McNamara might hold a press con- 
ference in which he would state bluntly that the U.S. has a stockpile of 
nuclear weapons from three to seven times greater than that of the Soviet 
Union, and, in general allay the fears of our own people and Allies. He 
again raised the possibility of the AEC’s making an announcement that 
the President has directed the AEC to get ready for testing. 

“Jackson reiterated that he thought we should go about this quietly 
for the next few days and that the AEC shouldn't make any announce- 
ment now. Russell said it would be better to make an announcement 
denouncing the Soviet action, speaking of it as a crime against humanity, 
etc. Holifield then spoke on several points: that we had the capability of 
building a 50- or 100-megaton bomb; that we hadn’t seen fit to do so; that 
he was concerned about the effect on Great Britain of any long period of 
silence in which we wouldn't indicate our intentions; that we should be 
careful to leave open the possibility of atmospheric testing, and that any 
public announcement concerning resumption of testing should be made 
within a few days. 

“McCloy indicated that he was puzzled by the Russian action. 
Khrushchev had told him the Soviet Union wouldn't test until after the 
U.S. had started to test. Something had changed his mind. Perhaps this 
was the desire to build up fear throughout the world with reference to 
the 100-megaton bomb. He thought the U.S. should defer announcement 
of the resumption of testing, but that in the announcement we should 
leave open the possibility of atomospheric testing eventually. He said 
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that he thought we should give some time to trying to figure out just 
what was motivating the Russians in the direction they are taking. The 
Vice President indicated he thought the Soviet action might be a reaction 
to their failure to intimidate the U.S. in the Berlin situation. Symington 
indicated that he was in favor of McNamara’s having a press conference 
to indicate the greater nuclear capability of the U.S. as compared with the 
Soviet Union. 

“I raised the question of whether the 100-megaton bomb might not 
have terrible consequences if exploded in the ocean near some of our 
populous centers by creating a tidal wave, etc. McNamara and Lemnit- 
zer felt that this was not a serious matter, that this already could be done 
with some of the smaller weapons. 


“The President thanked the Congressional leaders. The meeting 
broke up with the general consensus that the AEC would make prepara- 
tions for the resumption of testing (and the President reiterated this) but 
that there wouldn’t be any announcement until after Labor Day week- 
end in order that we might have maximum propaganda benefit. There 
seemed to be agreement that everyone concerned would defer comment 
in response to questioning from newspapers as best he could. 


“Another meeting took place from 11:45 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. Present 
were McCloy, Dulles, McNamara, Lemnitzer, Rusk, Murrow, Bundy, 
Bohlen, Harold Brown, Scoville, Fisher, John Foster and I. The President 
came in at the end of this meeting. The time was spent in preparing a 
draft of a statement that the President might make at the end of this meet- 
ing. | made the point that the agreed upon program, wherein the AEC 
does undertake preparations for testing, has in it the inherent possibility 
of a leak; hence, it would become known that we are doing so, and, in any 
case, commits us to such a program; although we might get past the 
Labor Day weekend without a leak, serious preparations couldn't go on 
very long before becoming known. 


“I also made a plea for following the carefully prepared program 
which the DOD and the AEC had outlined rather than a crash program. 
However, it was decided not to make this decision today, and it was 
decided that we would direct our laboratories to prepare for the three 
types of tests that McNamara and I had discussed yesterday, namely, the 
proof testing of the Davy Crockett in about two weeks; the testing of the 
second device in about four weeks; and, the testing of the third device in 
about six weeks.” (Seaborg, Journal, volume 2, pages 120, 126-128) 


Everett Dirksen of Illinois was Senate Minority Leader. Representa- 
tive Chet Holifield of California was Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy; Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee was a member of that 
Committee, as was Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington. Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota was Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Richard B. 
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Russell of Georgia was Chairman of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and Senator Jackson and Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri were 
members. 

For text of the White House statement issued following these meet- 
ings, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, page 350. 





62. Memorandum From the President's Special Adviser on 
Disarmament (McCloy) to the President’s Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, September 1, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Governor Stevenson's memorandum of August 31 re nuclear testing 


I have been giving some thought to the possibility of immediate UN 
action along lines Governor Stevenson has proposed on the nuclear test 
issue. While I fully share the view that we should exploit to the utmost 
the propaganda advantage the Soviets have given us, I do not believe a 
US initiative for UN action at this time would on balance be advanta- 


geous. 
I assume that the US will, in the light of the latest Soviet action, 
resume nuclear tests. The question is merely one of when. It seems to me 
inevitable that whatever the tactical skills employed in execution of a UN 
exercise at this stage, the outpouring of sentiment against all tests with or 
without a treaty, and with or without controls, would make a prompt US 
test resumption far more difficult and deprive us of the brief opportunity 
we now have to minimize the unfavorable consequences of our action by 
moving promptly in the wake of the Soviet resumption. 

I believe, too, that any UN action is likely to eventuate in resolutions 
which in fact cr in principle call for an uncontrolled test cessation or an 
uncontrolled moratorium. The US cannot propose or accept any resolu- 
tion calling for an uncontrolled test cessation by either the Soviets or by 
both sides without departing from the most fundamental principle upon 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing 
8/31-9/4/61. Confidentiai 
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which any disarmament measure must be based—the principle of con- 
trol. Since we cannot propose or accept a resolution calling for an uncon- 
trolled moratorium, | doubt that we should choose as our field for 
propaganda exploitation an arena in which the overwhelming sentiment 
is likely to favor this course. 

I think we should bear in mind, also, that action in the UN at this 
time could point up to a serious degree the differences between the 
French and ourselves on the testing issue. The French wouid be almost 
certain to veto a Security Council resolution against testing. | consider 
that this is a dangerous time to undertake unnecessary moves which 
would further split or reveal splits in allied solidarity. 

On the purely tactical side I also question the wisdom of appearing 
to press too eagerly our propaganda advantage, by sponsoring con- 
demnations of the Russians. The Soviet action has not gone unnoticed. Its 
effect might be diminished if we seek too obviously to capitalize upon it. 
In this situation perhaps we can let the neutrals take the initiative rather 
than turning this too obviously into a coid war issue where they will feel 
compelled to seek a middle ground. ' 


John J. McCloy 





‘In a handwritten postscript, McCloy added: “Arthur Dean str: ly concurs.” A 
memorandum of a call from Rusk to Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of State for 
SE ne ee eee eee 
wanted the testing issue to go to the United Nations, that inger had told Cleveland 
the President was also interested in this possibility, and that Schlesinger had asked Steven- 
son to draft a ible resolution. Rusk stated that “we may need the SC for Berlin.” 
(Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) See the Supple- 
ment. 





63. Editorial Note 


According to a memorandum of a telephone call from Rusk to John 
J. McCloy in the late morning of September 2, 1961, “Sec. said he just had 
a talk with the Pres. and he, on his own initiative, started raising question 
of a proposal on the limitation of atmospheric tests.” (Department of 
State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) No memoran- 
dum of Rusk’s telephone conversation with Kennedy has been found. 


Rusk called a meeting to discuss this proposal. The account in Sea- 
borg’s private journal, as subsequently edited by him, reads as follows: 
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“From 12:45 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. | attended a meeting with the Secre- 
tary of State in his Conference Room at the State Department. Also pres- 
ent were McCloy, Dean, Mac Bundy, Scoville, Gilpatric, Murrow, 
Cleveland, Harold Brown and General Wheeler. 

“Rusk said that the President (who is in Hyannisport) had called 
him to suggest that the United States, together with Great Britain, prob- 
ably should propose to the USSR an agreement that there might be no 
testing in the atmosphere. 

“Gilpatric mentioned the need for testing in the atmosphere in con- 
nection with anti-ICBM tests, and Brown said this was our most impor- 
tant reason. Brown also mentioned the testing of the hardness of our 
missile launching sites and the effect of electromagnetic radiation on 
these sites. 

“The effect of such a treaty on Plowshare was also mentioned, but it 
was agree.i that the stakes were so high this might be relatively unimpor- 
tant. It was agreed that the effect of such an agreement on weapons 
development would be quantitative rather than qualitative, at least up to 
some 10-megatons, and that the Russians would be impeded more than 
the U.S. if they must stay underground. On an effects test, it would be dif- 
ficult to determine who would be impeded most. It was thought desir- 
able to place a five-day limitation on the USSR answer to the proposal. 

“McCloy was somewhat skeptical of the possible gain to this pro- 
posal from the standpoint of the neutrals; but he thought maybe from the 
standpoint of increasing our security, it was worthwhile. It was the gen- 
eral agreement that we should proceed to make such a proposal (copy 
attached). 

“From 1:30 p.m. to 2 p.m. Secretary Rusk, Gilpatric, Bundy, McCloy 
and I discussed the procedure on the release pertaining to the above mat- 
ter. It was decided that Rusk would clear it with the President later today; 
the members of the Joint Committee would be informed and the release 
probably would be made tomorrow.” (Seaborg, Journal, volume 2, page 
129) The “copy attached” refers to the proposed statement as issued, 
cited below. 


In a telephone call to Foy Kohler at 5:05 p.m. on September 2, Rusk 
“said he was considering having President and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan publicly propose to Mr. Khrushchev immediate cessation of all 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere. Does Mr. K. see any significant dangers 
involved? Mr. K. said no—he doesn’t think it would have a decisive 
effect one way or the other.” In a telephone conversation Rusk had with 
Bundy a few minutes later, Bundy stated that he had just discussed the 
proposed statement by phone with the President, who wanted the Brit- 
ish to join in it and had suggested “we give them immediate notice.” A 
memorandum of a Rusk telephone conversation with Kohler later that 
evening indicates that consultations with the British were underway. 
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(All three memoranda in Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, 
Telephone Conversations) 
On the morning of September 3, Rusk called McCloy: “Sec. said on 
we talked about yesterday re time duration of offer if we have 
difficulty with the British or perhaps anyhow wouldn't it be wise to say 
this offer remains open pending further atmospheric shots so long as 
there are not additional atmospheric shots—it’s the logic of the proposal. 
McC. thinks that is all right.” In a telephone conversation with Murrow 
later that morning, Rusk reported learning that the British “wanted to 
shift from ‘atmospheric pollution’ to ‘further aggravation of interna- 
tional tension’. Mr. M. said the reaction in this country and abroad would 
be one of yielding. Sec. said there is a possibility of combining the two. 
Mr. M. said that would do it—atmospheric pollution is essential. Sec. 
thanked him.” (Memorandum of telephone conversation; ibid.) The 
draft on which the British were commenting is apparently that in circular 
telegram 386, September 2, the opening sentence of which reads: “In 
order to protect mankind from the increasing dangers of atmospheric 
pollution, the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom propose to Chairman Khrushchev that their three Gov- 
ernments agree, effective immediately, not to conduct nuclear tests 
which take place in the atmosphere and produce atmospheric fallout.” 
(Ibid., Central Files, 700.5611 /9-261) 

In the early afternoon of September 3, Rusk received the following 
telegraphic message from Lord Home: “I am not happy about the last 
phrase of the new draft from ‘and regret’, which I think detracts from the 
positive tone of the rest. 1 dc hope that the U.S. government can agree to 
omit it.” According to a memorandum of a telephone conversation with 
Lord Hood at 2:19 p.m., Rusk said he “doesn’t think we can turn around 
now. Pres. did not want to leave impression we were going into fruitless 
negotiations. LH understands and will pass this along.” (All three mem- 
oranda (Lord Home’s message is attached to the last of these) are ibid.) 
The draft on whici: Lord Home commented has not been found, nor has a 
record of Rusk’s telephone conversations with the President on this sub- 


ject 


For text of the proposal by President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan for a ban on atmospheric nuclear tests, issued jointly in Wash- 
ington and London on September 3 at 3 p.m. EDT, see Documents on Dis- 
armament, 1961, page 351. 
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64. Editorial Note 


On September 5, 1961, President Kennedy met with several advisers 
to discuss nuclear testing. The account in Seaborg’s private journal, as 
subsequently edited by him, reads as follows: 

“I met with President Kennedy in his White House office from 11 
a.m. to 11:50 a.m. Others present were: Mac Bundy, General Taylor, Har- 
old Brown, Ros Gilpatric and General Betts. The discussion centered on 
the question of the yield of the first test. The President did not want to 
accept any delay beyond September 15th, but he was concerned that the 
disparity between the planned test and the first Soviet test at over 100 KT 
would invite such adverse comment as to be unacceptable. He wanted a 
much larger test, if possible. | informed him that although we have the 
device capability to conduct tests, such a large yield test done in the very 
short time frame of less than two weeks would jeopardize the availability 
of the rest of the tunnel complex in which such a shot might be carried 
out. The President accepted my recommendation that such a large yield 
test not be conducted in the very early time frame indicated. 

“The President then asked what possibility existed to do a test at a 
larger yield. Genera! Betts recommended that a warhead be considered 
for the first experiment. The President was informed that this experi- 
ment could be conducted within two weeks, i.e., by Friday, the 15th, if 
approval was given immediately to go ahead with preparations. He was 
informed that this would be in the nature of a proof-test of a warhead 
which would apply to the Terrier fleet air defense guided missile, as well 
as to other tactical weapons. The President accepted this recommenda- 
tion and instructed us to take the necessary steps to carry out this test on 
the 15th of September. The President was informed that this action 
would result in a genera: increase of activities at the test site and that, 
since these steps could not be hidden from the public view, it would 
become obvious that deliberate steps were being taken at the site to pre- 
pare for testing. The President said he was aware of this but that he was 
prepared to accept whatever press reaction might follow. 

“It was pointed out to the President that John McCone had been ona 
television program yesterday, at which he was asked questions about the 
U.S. position with respect to nuclear weapons testing. McCone’s 
answers coincided with the general position being taken by the present 
administration. The President then expressed a desire to have McCone 
discuss this problem with him and a meeting was arranged for tomor- 
row morning, September 6th. 

“The President then raised the question as to the relative merits of 
in-atmosphere as opposed to underground testing. A discussion fol- 
lowed during which Harold Brown and I assured him that most of the 
development tests now proposed for a test program could be conducted 
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underground. The President was informed that underground tests 
would prove to be much more expensive than testing in the atmo- 
sphere.” (Seaborg, Journal, volume 2, page 131) 

Kennedy met with McCone from 10:12 to 10:55 a.m. on September 6. 
No memorandum of this conversation has been found. 





Memorandum of Decision 


At a meeting in his office on Tuesday, September 5,' the Presiden: 
ordered the resumption of underground weapons testing, and the fol- 
lowing schedule was agreed: 


On Friday, September 15, there will be tested a [less than 1 line 
source text not declassified] weapon. [2 lines of source text not declassifi 


The President also requested the Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, to consider the problem of 
atmospheric testing, as opposed to underground testing, and to produce 
a report with appropriate recommendations within two weeks. 


McGeorge Bundy 





Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 118 Apr Gun Nov Top Secret, Restricted Data A stamped notation on 
the source text “Sec Def has seen.” 


‘See Document 64 


7A 12 memorandum trom Bundy to McNamara and states [text 
not by Kennedy, at {imcommendaton, or Otay 10 Washing 
National Records Center, RG 330, OSD FRC 65 A 3464, Atomic 400.112 8 Apr 61 


Nov 61)) 
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66. Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between Secretary 
of State Rusk and the President's Special Assistant for 


National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, September 5, 1961, 12:55 p.m. 


TELEPHONE CALL FROM MR. BUNDY 


B said there appears to be another bang! and the Pres’ patience is at 
an end and he proposes to announce he is resuming underground test- 
ing. B read the proposed statement.’ The Sec said on the timing wait until 
morning to get the Belgrade people out of town.’ If that is possible he 
would like to take a look at it. B asked something about are we dealing 
with a slight difference between what he said and what he actually 
said???‘ B said the 9th and he said immediately. The Sec said that is not 
what is bothering him- he is concerned about announcing testing and 
this order that prepsrations be made for laboratory and underground 
testing. Let that announcement stand and as far as the bang is concerned 
do it only when it mak. s sense from a testing point of view. B said it is 
clear in his mind this is the thing to do. He feels his flank needs to be 
guarded by this. The Sec said to say preparations are being taken 
immediately for an early resumption of underground testing not involv- 
ing fall out. B asked what is the argument. The Sec said they can come 
back and will say we have been preparing for months. The argument is if 
they should come back in a day or so saying so—then they can say what 
they are doing now is playing the line that this is a pretext for resuming 

testing. The Sec said it could be done for the morning 
papers. B dictated the statement.* 





Source: Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations. No 
Coaeerien ENG, Drafted by Bernau 

' Seaborg indicates that this third Soviet nuclear test was not detected until after the 
mesting ‘esctibed in Document 64. (Journal, vol. 2, p. 132) 

; Not found 

* The Belgrade Conterence adjourned on Septen ..2r 6 For the communiqué, see Doc. 
uments on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 374-384 , 

* As on the source text 

* Not found For text of the statement by President Kennedy on the resumption of 
underground nuclear tests, released by the White House at 5 pm on September 5, see Dox - 
uments on Disarmament, 191. p. 355 
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67. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
United Kingdom 


Washington, September 5, 1961. 


1178. Eyes only for Ambassador. Deliver urgently to Prime Minister 
Macmillan the following letter from President Kennedy dated Septem- 
ber 5. 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

I want to be sure that you understand fully my decision to resume 
underground testing.’ This decision became inevitable as soon as the 
Soviets resumed testing, and as their tests continued one after another— 
the only answer to our proposal of Sunday*—it became clear to me that 
announcement of the decision could no longer be delayed. The world is 
being subjected to threats and terror. We have to show both our friends 
and our own people that we are ready to meet our own needs in the face 
of these new Soviet acts. And while of course we must keep our offer of 
Sunday open until September 9, | must say that the response in the first 
two days is not encouraging. As you know, we do not have in mind any 
early resumption of atmospheric testing unless unforeseen circum- 
stances should require it. ipdedeienash bebhentammeten 
dangers is that we m~v seem less determined than Khrushchev.’ 


With warm personal regards. John F. Kennedy” 
Rusk 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611 /%-56). Confidential; Niact 
Approved by the President and Secretary Rusk The time of transmission ts not legible 


eae. on September 5, Secretary Rush asked if he should talk 
to the President about Se ee ee eae 
“Bundy said the thing had moved fast Salinger was contacted by the and the 
whole thing was on the way before he got control © Rusk indicated he would call the Pres:- 
dent. (Thid , Rusk Piles: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) No record of Rusk’s call to 
the President has been found At an unspecified time prior to release of the state. 
7 eee eee Piles, 

1 elaine 


Ser ae response to the 
usu taterview on September 8 with - eter ner ae eg me 
in The New York Times on §& Khrushchev rephed to the President and the Prime 
Minister in a statemen( of 9 Extracts from the interview and Khrushchev 's 
statement ase pristed tn Doruments on Disermament 1961, pp 355-360 and 384-991 


in Macmillan s _ received at the White House on September 7. he stated that he 
understood the reasons that led to the decision, thought press reaction “fairly good” at least 
in the United Kingdom, and was very glad “to have your assurance that you do not con- 
template any early resumption of tests in the atmosphere This ts a much larger question on 
which we must surely go very carefully ~ ey ee eee 
because of opposition to nuclear weapons, many more felt a legitemate anuety 
testing s dangers to health svbanstictaunitahyemnetian dammandt wediatest 
that you will take no decision to resume tests in the atmosphere without full pnor consulta. 
a ee me Cae Oo SARE SN ERNID OS SLE SENS 

1.5611 /9-761) 
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68. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
United Kingdom 


Washington, September 7, 1961, 9:22 p.m. 


1241. Following message replies to Prime Minister's letter delivered 
7 which being sent you in immediate following eyes only tele- 
gram.' Please deliver following, reporting time date delivery: 

“September 7, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

I have just received your message of today about atmospheric tests, 
and | am happy to assure you that we will consult carefully with you 
before any decision to resume atmospheric testing. | doubt if there will be 
any urgent need for such tests in the next few months. Over the long run, 
if the current Soviet position does not change, the situation may be quite 
different, and it may happen that we shall face again the same overriding 
need to test atmospherically that both our countries have experienced 
before. But the matter will be carefully weighed, and your opinion 
sought, before any such decision is made. 

May | thank you also for your message of September fifth about 
nuclear tests. Obviously, it crossed our exchange about my decision to 
resume underground testing, but | am glad to have it as an expression of 
your thoughts.’ 

We have given a lot of thought to the possibility of taking the testing 
problem into the Security Council promptly, and we are still looking it 
over, but on balance it does not seem promising to us. In the Security 
Council we could probably get a fairly good resolution, but we would 
also get a Soviet veto and, as you say, they would certainly try to confuse 
the matter with an amendment on underground tests. The result would 
be indecisive, and it would involve a lot of unrelated and uncontrolled 
noise. So, on balance, we are inclined to think that it is better not to press 
the case in that forum. We have of course put down the whole problem of 
atomic testing for discussion in the General Assembly, and our two gov- 
ernments should keep in close touch on that as planr.ing goes forward. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611 /9%-761 Top Secret; Priority 

' See footnote 3, Document 67 

? In a covering note to the letter, Caccia indicated to Kennedy that the letter was 
drafted before Macmillan learned of Kennedy s decision to announce of test- 
ing In the letter Macmillan suggested that the United States and the United tol- 
lowing the Soviet Union's expected reqection of the Vatmosphenc testing pro- 
posal, a UN resolution for an end to testing by all nations despite 
the risk of a Soviet aanendment to include tests ot State, Pres 
idential Corres~ondence: Lot 66 D 204, M-K, 1960-1961) See the 
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l agree with you that we should make a prompt statement in reply to 
any Soviet answer to our proposal of Sunday.’ It seems to me that what- 
ever they say about underground tests or general and complete disarma- 
ment, our answer can be a straightforward one. We have now offered to 
make a treaty of control and inspection for the kinds of testing which 
require that assurance; we have offered an agreement to give up the kind 
of testing that can be detected without a special system. The Soviets have 
rejected both proposals and resumed fallout testing by unilateral deci- 
sion; the responsibility for the consequences falls squarely on them. 

Finally, let me also acknowledge your thoughtful letter of August 
28th.* Your statement of August 27th* certainly hit exactly the right line, 
and I think we see eye to eye on the need for making it entirely clear that 
we are ready to enter into serious negotiations as soon as they can be use- 
ful. | am considering a more explicit statement on this point by the end of 
the week in view of the Belgrade efforts to show us the path of light and 
truth. I do not want Sukarno to come here with any illusion that he 
understands the need for negotiation better than I do. | expect to take up 
most of his time, in any event, by explaining the improvement in the 
world atmosphere that would result if he would promptly undertake 
fruitful negotiation with the Dutch on West New Guinea. 


With warm personal regards, 
Sincerely, John F. Kennedy” 


Rusk 





For text of a jount statement issued on September 9 see Documents on Disarmament, 
1961, pp. 403-404 


* Not further identihed 


* Reference is presumably to a statement Macmillan made on August 26 regarding 
Berlin 
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69. Brief of Special National Intelligence Estimate 


Washington, September 8, 1961. 


SNIE 11-11-61: IMPLICATIONS OF THE SOVIET RESUMPTION OF 
NUCLEAR TESTING 


This Special National Intelligence Estimate was approved by the 
United States Intelligence Board on 7 September 1961. Significant judg- 
ments of the Estimate are as follows. 


Motivations for Testing 

The Soviets have had increasing technical motivations for further 
nuclear weapons tests related to development of antimissile defenses; 
tests of high-yield and of low-yield devices; tests directed toward econ- 
omy of fissionable materials and improving yield-to-weight ratio; and 
perhaps tests in new areas of development. Of these, the one relating to 
antimissile defenses has probably been the most urgent. 

Technical and military requirements, which Khrushchev has said 
were factors being pressed by the Soviet military leaders were thus a 
major factor of increasing weight on the side of resumption. In July or 
August it appeared that the US had not decided upon early resumption 
of tests, and the Soviets had to decide whether to proceed themselves 
without the benefit of prior US resumption. 

At the same time, developments in the world political situation, and 
particularly manifestations of firmness in the Western stand on Berlin, 
almost certainly played a major role in this decision at this time. When 
pressing military incentives to test came to be supplemented by impor- 
tant political ones, the decision was reached—probably in late July—to 
proceed with the tests for which contingent test site preparations had 
been underway for many months. 


General Implications of the Somet Announcement 


The resumption of nuclear testing at this tire was clearly intended 
to raise the level of fear and anxiety in the world in general, nd to create 
a powerful impression of the strength and ruthlessness with which the 
Soviets intend to pursue their objectives. We believe the ming of the 
move reflects and dramatizes the turn by the Soviets to an openly mili- 
tant and increasingly risky phase of tactics in relations with the West. 





Source National Records Center, RG 130, OASD/ISA Piles FRC 64 A 
2342, 350.09 Secret to a memorandum from Major General Richard Collins. 
Director of Intelligence, joint Staff, to McNamara The full text of SNIE 11-11-61 is in the 
Supplement 
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Renewed testing accords with other recent demonstrations of Soviet mil- 
itary strength and of the Soviet determination to increase it. 

By announcing resumption of tests two days prior to the convening 
of the Belgrade Conference, the Soviets probably believed that the 
desired effect on neutralist opinion—anxiety and clamor for East-West 
negotiations—would be enhanced by the use of shock tactics on an 
assembly of major neutralist leaders, and that much of the negative effect 
could be counter-acted by lobbying at the conference. 

The Chinese Communists, who almost certainly pressed the Soviets 
not to conclude a test ban will welcome the Soviet test resumption as a 
manifestation of aggressiveness in the struggle with capitalism. 
Although this should increase their demands for Soviet nuclear assist- 
ance, we do not believe that the Soviet resumption of nuclear testing 
indicates any increase in Moscow’s willingness to assist the Chinese 
nuclear program. 





70. Memorandum From the President's Military Representative 
(Taylor) to President Kennedy 


Washington, September 8, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Intelligence Aspects of Nuclear Testing 


1. Inthe course of consideration of the report of the Ad Hoc Pane! 
on Nuclear Testing (the Panofsky Panel) at the August 8, 1961 National 
Security Council meeting,’ you directed me to prepare a report on the 
disagreements on the intelligence aspects which were revealed in the 
discussion of the report. 

2. [have met with General Lemnitzer, representing the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence, and Dr. Jerome 
Wiesner, representing the Panel because of the unavailability of Dr. Pan- 
ofsky. We have agreed that the differences of view on the intelligence 
bearing upon nuclear testing fall into two area:: (a) evaluation of the evi- 
dence as to whether the Soviets have tested since 1958 and (b) the ade- 
quacy of our intelligence to make a judgment on the qualitative aspects 
of the Soviet nuclear weapons stockpile. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing, 
9/8-~-9/26/61. Top Secret. A note on the source text reads: “Sent to H[yannis] Plort] week- 
end of 9/8/61.” Copies were sent to Wiesner, Lemnitzer, Dulles, and Bundy. 


' See Document 53 
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3. With regard to the first point, whether the USSR has tested since 
1958, all parties are in agreement that we cannot conclusively establish 
that the Soviets have or have not tested. Beyond this basic agreement, 
there are gradations of view somewhat as follows: 


a. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, impressed bad the negligible risks 
involved in testing, the technical needs of the USSR, and the consequent 

motivation to test, feel that there is a strong possibility that the 
Soviets have tested since 1958. 

b. TheCiA takes into account the same factors as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but tends to attach greater weight to the possible political cost of 
exposure as a deterrent to the Soviets from any kind of testing with an 
a iable chance of detection. For these reasons, CIA believes the con- 
clusion that the Soviets have been conducting nuclear tests since the 
moratorium cannot be drawn from the available evidence. 

c. The Panel assumed an unqualified position of uncertainty with 
regard to whether or not there has been clandestine testing, basing its 
view on technical information without attempting to evaluate Soviet 
motivation. 


It may be added that the divergent views of the JCS and the CIA are 
not new, but have been reflected in the National Intelligence Estimate 
drawn up last April? on the possibility of Soviet nuclear testing. 

4. With respect to the qualitative aspects of the Soviet nuclear 
stockpile, the Panel and CIA believe that reasonable estimates on yield, 
weight, efficiency, and material composition of specific weapons can be 
made on the basis of Soviet tests and extrapolations therefrom, while the 
JCS believe that these estimates are subject to considerable uncertainty. 
However, the discussion on this point brought out that the authors of the 
JCS paper submitted to the National Security Council’ may not have had 
access to some recently received covert information available to the CIA 
and other elements of the JCS. General Lemnitzer agreed to review this 
information with the CIA and then decide whether any significant differ- 
ence of opinion remained. 

5. Although not directly relevant to the Panel's technical findings, 
the uncertainty concerning the Soviet stockpile was emphasized by the 
ICS to stress the absence of substantial hard information on the Soviet 
nuclear weapons program. On this point, there is agreement that, except 
for estimates derived from information on Soviet technical capabilities, 
the amount of fissionable material available, the probable size of the 
Soviet bomber and missile forces, and the existence and size of certain 
nuclear storage sites, the United States has no detailed knowledge of the 
numbers of various types of nuclear weapons within the Soviet stock- 
pile. 
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6. In spite of some divergence of view with regard to the intelli- 
gence, our discussion brought out clearly that all parties agreed to the 
need for the United States to resume nuclear testing within a reasonable 
time. 


Maxwell D. Taylor 





71. Memorandum From Secretary of State Rusk to President 
Kennedy 


Washington, September 14, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
The Problem of a U.S. Initiative on “Fallout Testing” in a UN Forum Prior to the 
General Assembly 


You have asked that we consider whether to do anything in the UN 
about “fallout testing” prior to the General Assembly.' 

We already have requested inscription of a nuclear test ban item on 
the agenda of the General Assembly,” and I believe it would not be advis- 
able now to take another initiative on this subject in any UN forum prior 
to the opening of the session on September 19. 

While there might have been some advantage to such an initiative 
during the period of September 1 to 2, the announcement of our intention 
to resume testing has dissipated this advantage. Furthermore, another 
factor militating against taking such an initiative is the need to retain 
maximum flexibility—and credibility—for ourselves should atmo- 
spheric tests prove necessary in our national security interest. 

There also is the added consideration that we can expect the testing 
question to be considered early in the proceedings of the General Assem- 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /9-1461. No classification mark- 


President Kennedy made the sequest ot « mesting on September 5. Oemorendum 
by Cleveland, September 5, attached to a memorandum Battle to , September 6; 
ibid., 301 /9-661) Additional information on this is in Arthur M. jr, A 
Thousand Days: John F. Kennedy in the White House, pp. 482-484. 

? See footnote 3, Document 83. 
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bly. We already have had indications of a possible move to bring it up for 
substantive discussion within a week or two after the opening of the 
General Assembly. 

I recommend that the United States not take an initiative in the UN 
for consideration of the problem of “fallout testing” prior to the begin- 
ning of the General Assembly session on September 19. 

Dean Rusk’ 





* Printed from a copy that indicates Rusk signed the original. 





72. Memorandum From Robert W. Komer of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President's Special Assistant 


(Schlesinger) 


Washington, September 15, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament Angles in UN Speech! 


Your draft strikes me as better than either Tom Wilson's or Vince 
Baker’s. I like it for the very reason which may make others dislike it, i.e. 
it is hortatory and argumentative. We are locked in a crucial test of wills. 
Everybody knows it. Everybody is worried. This is not a time to avoid 
the real issues and talk ~=xiy glittering generalities, without ever jousting 
with the USSR. 

Now for some nit-picks. 





Cource: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and Memoranda Series, 
Robert W. Komer 9/61. Confidential. Copies were sent to Sorensen, Rostow, and Bundy. 

' Reference is to the President's forthcoming speech on disarmament before the U.N. 
General Assembly. For information on the final stages of the drafting of this speech, see 
Theodore Sorensen, Kennedy, pp. 519-521. For text as delivered on September 25, see Docu- 
monte on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 465-475. 


* Drafts not found. Thomas W. Wilson was Special Assistant for Public Affairs in 10, 
and Vincent Baker was Deputy Director of the Political Office in the U.S. Disarmament 
Administration. 
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1. You do not emphasize strongly enough one key forthcoming 
aspect of our new GCD proposals.’ For years Khrushchev has been beat- 


ing us over the head that we are really not for GCD (Le. we are against 
virtue). Now for the first time we heartily embrace GCD. We should 
make this crystal clear in order to rob Sovs of their biggest propaganda 
argument. It might suffice simply to insert the following after “disarma- 
ment” on bottom line of page 9: “Let no one cast doubt on our dedication 
to this goal.” 

2. Your crack at USSR on page 10 might gain strength by elabora- 
tion as follows: 


“At one end of the spectrum the Soviet Union insists u i 
in advance on every step to be taken toward sotal dieesmiemenh—end 
embodying this agreement in a treaty ble to all UN members— 
before any disarmament whatsoever can . Their stand in effect 
stymies any concrete progress. Could this be their real intent?” 


3. Another major feature of the new USDA proposals, which 
deserves highlighting in your draft, is that GCD alone is not enough. As 
we reduce armaments we must build up world peace-keeping machin- 
ery. Here our proposals are far superior to those of the Soviets, an advan- 
tage which should be exploited. Here too is an opportunity to take 
another whack at the troika. Even though Soviets say they will not use 
troika to prevent inspection if total disarmament takes place, they still 
insist upon it in the peace-keeping machinery. You could meet above 
points by beefing up first para. of VII on page 12. 

4. Be wary of undue emphasis on starting disarmament process via 
“determination to eliminate reliance on weapons of mass destruction” 
(middle of page 11). To mention nuclears alone, without touting conven- 
tional arms reductions at the same time runs afoul of the so-called “link- 
age” issue which greatly concerns Defense. The President ruled on 
August 17* that, while linkage would not be explicitly called for in USDA 
proposals, this was without prejudice to the merits of the case. If we now 
make policy through speeches which omit linkage, DOD may have a 
legitimate squawk. It should be consulted in any case. Moreover, our 
plan does not really call in early stages for “elimination” of such weapons, 
but rather for proportionate reduction by stages. True, the goal is 
eventual elimination but this should be clarified. One solution would be 
to mention that we favor conventional cuts (initially to 2.1 million) too. 





The as presented to the General Assembly on September 25 are printed in 
Documents on t, 1961, pp. 475-482. 
*See Document 56 
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5. Now wecome to the two so-called Foster proposals*—the reduc- 
tion of jet medium bombers (bottom of page 11) and similar reductions in 
fissionable materials.* Both are very sensible noises. First they lend con- 
creteness, and thus credibility, to a set of proposals that are otherwise 
glittering generalities. Second, I don’t see a prayer that Soviets would 
accept either of them. You may be aware that DOD (Nitze and perhaps 
Gilpatric) think such noises wholly inappropriate at a time of high ten- 
sion over Berlin.’ Like De Gaulle, they regard it as nonsense to talk about 
disarmament when we are in fact building up. I emphatically disagree. 
To my mind, this is the very time when we should be most forthcoming in 
offering an alternative to the arms race. It is the obverse of the coin, the 
alternative road we would much prefer, the road which the Soviets are 
denying to us and to the entire world by their stance. We’ ve never had the 
Soviets more on the defensive about disarmament. Let's push our luck 
hard, and destroy their pose. 

6. Moreover, a fissionable materials exchange at least would make 
real military sense in view of our vastly greater stockpile. As for the jet 
bombers, both sides were phasing these out up until the recent crisis; ergo, nei- 
ther should find it so painful to resume doing so. 

7. Beating the drum on self-determination is also highly desirable at 
this stage in history. On page 15 why not counterpoint our decoloniza- 
tion process against the “recolonization” process under the Bloc. For 
example, you might add to last full paragraph on page 15 the following: 
“Indeed, it is regrettable that at a time when the Western powers are 
granting the right of self-determination to their dependent territories, 





“Two drafts of the “Foster Plan,” No. 6 dated August 30 and No. 9 dated October 12, 
are attached to a summary of No 9 dated November 2 by Major William Y Smith of General 
Taylor's staff. (National Defense University, Taylor Papers, #1 Disarmament 1961) The 
summary ts in the Supplement 

*In a September 20 memorandum to McNamara, the JCS 
proposal that the United States and the Soviet Union 
apiece with the United Nations for destruction The 


of fissionable materials by all producing states A draft undated memorandum from 
McNamara to Kennedy, not sent, states that at a meeting among Nitze and White House 
staff on September 19 it was agreed to omut a draft paragraph in the U.N. address on trans- 
fer of medium jet bombers, but to ‘etain another on transfer of fissionable material 
(Attachments to memorandum from Nitze to McNamara, September 20, 

National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, Atomic 400.112, 23 Mar 61) 


’ More information on the intrago _ rnmental debate on the desirability of presenting 

US general disarmament proposals during the Berlin crisis is in Schlesinger, A Thousand 

Days John F Kennedy in the White House. pp 484-485 An unnumbered telegram from the 

Department to Hyannis Port, September 16, contains a message from Dean to the President 

delivery of the disarmament address. (Department of State, Central Files, 
0012/9-1661) 
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formerly independent nations have been denied this right in Eastern 
Europe by Soviet-dominated regimes.” | don’t think this smacks too 
much of “liberation.” 

R. W. Komer* 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





73. Telegram From the Mission to the United Nations to the 
Department of State 


New York, September 18, 1961, 9 p.m. 


797. US-USSR bilaterals.' Deliver President by 8:00 a.m. From 
McCloy and Dean. Further to our telephone conversation on the subject 
of the Soviet acceptance of our Statement of Principles? with the excep- 
tion of one sentence, Dean and | are inclined on balance to recommend 
we delete the sentence and record agreement on the statement as it 
stands.’ 





Source Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/9-1861 Secret; Niact. Passed to 
the White House 

' The U S -Soviet bilateral talks on disarmament resumed in New York at USUN on 
September 6 Seven sessions were held (Nos 19-25), the final one on September 19 Docu- 
mentation on these talks is ibid, 600.0012 for September 1961 The Department's instruc- 
hon prnor to these talks specified that US “willingness to resume bilateral disarmament 
talks in New York will maintain our posture of reasonableness However. since the 
Soviets are now in a vulnerable position we should not make any 
undue or unnecessary concessions in order to agreement on principles ~ (Telegram 
428 to USUN, September 2) ibid, 600.0012/9-261) See the Supplement. 

* The text as presented on September 14 has not heen found, but it s apparently iden. 
tical to the agreed text of September 20, with the exception noted in footnote 3 below For 
Mich Zann necting he eptember 1 a wh 499-442 The memorandum of the 

held September 14, at the U.S. draft was tabled, and tele- 

coup edd ete bastante Es epetianiaieseommemel eaanantammen 

ot the US Sah. are t Department of Sate Catal les «00.012/6-281 ane 
600 0012 /9-1861, respectively set pe 


 MptanetGscmtnmensen fpienentote aint ites 
in a letter from McCloy aa re 1961, 
>. adh Buutefocunte deo dadeaeamher Sclvher th lehacapumtte Godeanlovmmment 


on the bilateral talks are iid pp 443-444 and 444-454 respectively 
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While we sense the possibie political disadvantages of reaching an 
agreement on principles which could be portrayed to be more meaning- 
ful than it actually is at this time, we believe this must be weighed against 
the political difficulties of refusing to agree after we have gone so far in 
pursuing these bilateral talks with the avowed purpose of reaching 
agreement. Such a refusal, after Soviet acceptance of our proposal in total 
with the exception of one sentence, could be used to our political disad- 
vantage as indicating we are seeking a pretext to avoid agreement. If the 
Soviets were asking us to change our fundamental position in deleting 
the sentence in question or if there was anything in the remaining text 
which was inconsistent with our position, it would be one thing; how- 
ever, this is not the case. They agree that the substantive question could 
be reserved for future discussion, without prejudice to the US position or 
theirs. 

Our position in refusing to accept this would seem artificial since it 
would represent a reversal of our previous position, which was that the 
US was prepared to go into substantive negotiations without any agree- 
ment on principles. It may be regarded as strange if now, after the Soviets 
have accepted so much of our language on principles including much 
that is helpful to us, we in effect refuse to agree on a framework for future 
negotiations because one point is disagreed. Furthermore, agreement 
would break Soviet monopoly on general and complete disarmament, 
and give it a distinctly American twist. It would also be consistent with 
our general posture of willingness to explore possibilities for negoti- 
ations with Soviets. 

We are not minimizing the importance of the sentence at issue. But 
we believe we can make it quite clear that in omitting the sentence we are 
not at this time requiring the explicit settlement of this particular issue as 
a precondition to resumption of the negotiations which we have gone on 
record as seeking even without a Statement of Principles ever since they 
were broken off in June 1960 by the Soviets. 

If this clause is removed from para 6, or if it is replaced with lan- 
guage not explicitly affirming US position re clandestine activities, 
which we will try to obtain, we believe our position would still be fully 
safeguarded in future negotiations for following reasons: 


First, we have already handed Soviets memorandum officially stat- 
ing our position in strongest terms; we would file this memorandum 

th UN and make it part of public record. 

Second, we would make any omission or modification of last clause 
of para 6 subject of a letter from me to Zorin in which we formally restate 
our substantive position, and affirm that we have in no way modified it 
and will continue strongly to demand it. 
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a... our disarmament plan contains explicit statement of our 
(b) of “affirm” section of Preamble.‘ Introduction of 
our plan in the will thus once more reaffirm our position. 
eee nan enn Se Say ae tement we make 
during the UN debate on disarmament we will forcefully and explicitly 
affirm the US position. 

We know this presents a problem but we repeat on balance we think 
that the disadvantages of refusing the offer outweigh the advantages. We 
thought it would be useful for you to have these points spelled out before 
you when we talk Tuesday morning. 

If you do agree to proceeding as recommended, we believe it will be 
important to background the press in order to put the Statement of Prin- 
ciples in perspective as a fairly limited step which should not be taken as 
indicating disarmament is just around the corner; it only means that an 
obstacle to resuming disarmament negotiations is cleared away. It does 
not mean that we can in any way relax our efforts to safeguard our rights 
in Berlin so long as these continue to be threatened.* 


Stevenson 





* The language on this point in the US general and complete disarmament plan as 
released on September 25 is ibid, p. 476 
At 5.38 p.m. on 19, Rusk called Bundy to discuss approval of this 
McCloy-Dean proposal. “B asked if the Sec were satisfied Sec said he is sure himself 
they can live with it but thinks it will take careful backgrounding—it is not a disarmament 
or plan. It is a statement of principles upon which we are agreed, which will be 
taken fully into account in future negotiations “ (Memorandum of telephone conversation. 
Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) 





74. Paper Prepared for President Kennedy 
Washington, undated. 


NUCLEAR TEST PROGRAM 


In order to compare the effectiveness of testing nuclear explosives in 
various media, as requested in NSC Action Memo No. 87,' the various 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 400 112, June—Sept 61 Secret; Restricted Data No drafting information appears on 
the source text Transmitted to President Kennedy on 20 under cover of a brief 
letter signed by Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell and ABC Chairman Glenn 
Seaborg of the paper is in the Kennedy Library, National Security Pile, Sub- 

' Document 65 


9/8-26/61 
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requirements for such tests must first be analyzed. Although these 
requirements have been presented previously, they are reviewed here in 
a relevant framework as a convenience to understanding. The United 
States principal aims may be categorized as follows: 


To improve weapons. 
2 To measure the effects of weapons. 
3. To explore peaceful applications of explosions. 


In all of these areas some progress can be and is made without 

However, in every case after such work, full scale nuclear tests are 
for confirmation and extension of the information. By careful 

design of tests, while a particular test may have one objective, 
measurements can be carried out which support all of the natior.al aims. 
Thus, while a test may be required to study a new weapons design con- 
cept, the explosion can be used also to obtain weapons effects data and to 
contribute to peaceful applications. 

Let us now discuss more fully each of the national aims and indicate 
the kinds of testing required to obtain the measurements of interest. 

The objective of nuclear weapons development in the United States 
is directed toward satisfying military requirements for both limited and 
general war. To the extent practicable, weapons are developed which are 
Tearhendeation tn cllecte ceed whch genvtiie Raddy ta cxngiapenent. 
Two major areas of effort in past tests which require continuing emphasis 
in future tests are the increase of weapon yield for a given weight for stra- 
tegic weapons, particularly for missiles, and the reduction in size of tacti- 
cal weapons. Another area of effort in tests prior to the moratorium was 
the development of “clean” weapons having reduced radioactive fall- 
out. {3-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] Tests are urgently required in 
all these areas and we can expect great progress toward the following 
developments: 


1. Missile warheads of smaller which will lead to smaller, 
more mobile, and more serviceable or will allow better penetra- 
tion enemy defenses for a given total payload. 

2. developments, 4 oh hE. 

on ent to 
inlude m Preise understan pre : : or known 
of the al Sesig ofthe 


defensive considerations but also in important to our own penetration of 


enemy defenses. 
3 New ‘Sete 
text not 


4 Further stud and development of reliable low-fission yield 
(clean) warheads. ’ 
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The effort of DoD and AEC will be to develop weapons pointed at spe- 
cific military requirements, rather than simply to develop higher yield 
tweapons without obvious military benefit. Yet it must be realized that 
frequently in the past, and possibly in the future, new concepts or ideas 
of great value have developed from the effort to fulfill specific weapon 
needs. 


Animportant part of development is related to increasing by all pos- 
sible technical means the safety of all nuclear warheads and to incorpo- 
rating various innovations to assure against unauthorized or illegal use. 

Weapons systems tests will provide much needed information on 
the weapon system and effects in the environment in which the system 


will be used operationally. 


Weapons effects measurements are urgently required in many areas 
to evaluate the effectiveness of our weapons in different environments. 
The areas of principal uncertainty are the effects in the atmosphere, par- 
ticularly at high altitudes, which are pertinent to our missile defense, and 
to radio propagation and radar blackout; to effects in the oceans which 
are pertinent to fleet operations and anti-submarine warfare efforts; and 
to effects on hardened underground sites, including both blast and elec- 
tromagnetic pulses. We know all too little of effects of surface and sub- 
surface bursts on partially protected structures and communications 
essential to effective command and control. These data are needed to 
decrease the vulnerability of our missile systems and to increase the 
understanding of the effects associated with the vulnerabilities of our 
missile sites. At the same time steps will be taken toward achieving a 
high degree of kill probability on the enemy's delivery systems, insuring 
continuous communications and radar capabilities, and 
optimum employment tactics for both fleet and land warfare. Sufficient 
data are not available in all these cases to be able to make calculations 
with sufficient reliability. Also, because additional considerations in the 
past three years have indicated more relevance of some effects than origi- 
nally believed in these areas, there is a serious deficiency in data. Fur- 
thermore, it is highly probable, as history has shown repeatedly, that new 
kinds of pertinent effects of great military significance may be discov- 
ered. 


The Vela Program, while directed primarily toward evaluation and 
development of methods of monitoring a treaty of test cessation, is also 
related heavily to the success of our intelligence efforts. In addition the 
Plowshare Program, which is a study of the peaceful applications of 
nuclear explosions, can derive large amounts of critical information 
from explosions for other purposes. However, to explore all the 
potentialities, specific explosions will be necessary to support both of 
these programs. 
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What are the necessary environmental requirements to meet the 
various stated objectives? In other words, can the necessary data be 
obtained by underground tests alone or do other environments need to 
be considered? These are best discussed by category, as follows: 


1. Weapons Developme t 

Many of the essential data for weapons development can be 

obtained through underground testing; however, tests to satisfy devel- 
opment requirements for our larger weapons may be and probably are 

Seas Cbs anpiilithes of eaetiedisenend Utkin wech oadlaaitie camaen 

be economically extended above a few hundred kilotons. The 

areas of weapons development that would require such large yields are: 

a. [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified) 

b. [5-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] 

c. Significant steps toward bombs of [less than 1 line of source text not 
declassified) or more would require large yield above ground tests if it 
were decided such weapons are needed. It should be noted that a prelim- 
inary design exists, that might not require testing, of a [less than 1 line of 
source text not declassified). 

d. Proof test of strategic bombs and warheads. 


e. There are no weapons systems performance tests which can be 
conducted in an underground environment. Systems which experience 
severe environments and which should be tested are the ICBM and 
AICBM missile systems. An example of such a test which would result in 
weapons development, weapons effects and weapons systems data 
would be to explode an antimissile warhead against our own ICBM war- 
head. Of course, this type test must be conducted in the high atmosphere. 

For development tests at these yields either atmospheric or space 
shots are required. The time required to get ready for space experiments 
could vary from a relatively few months for simple proof tests, to at least 
two years for more complicated experiments. 


2. Weapons Effects 

In the consideration of weapons effects testing, great limitations 
appear with underground explosions. Examples of the most critical 
areas of desired measurements are: 


a. Blackout and Communication Effects 

A very important known area requiring above ground nuclear test 
is in connection with blackout and communication effects caused by 
very high altitude nuclear bursts. Little information is available on this 
subject from previous tests. Calculation of the effects is uncertain, and 
methods for simulation of the phenomena are unknown. Understandire 
of these effects is important to our own penetration capabilities as well . 
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for anti-ICBM. To explore effects in this area would require explosions 
about as follows: 


at about 450,000 feet for effects in the D-region. 
Heh yiald af about LOOOO00 fet for eflacts ta the upper iono- 


High yield at about 3,500,000 feet to understand effects associated 


with magnetic containment and disturbances. 

b. Anti-ICBM Effects 

The kill mechanisms for anti-ICBM systems must be better defined. 
These include X-rays, neutro.1s, and possibly thermal and blast effects. 
While some X-ray data can be obtained through the use of vacuum pipes 

the studies would be limited to low yields. One experi- 
ment of this type is scheduled for spring 1962 [less than 1 line of source text 
not declassified| (Marshmallow Event). However, for larger yields and to 
get gross effects under actual environmental conditions as well as to 
search for unexpected phenomena, it seems impossible to avoid the 
necessity of high altitude bursts. At the present time no specific experi- 
ment has been designed. 

c. Atomic Demolition Munitions—Ot less over-all importance but of 
considerable interest for atomic demolition purposes and Plowshare 
(excavation), cratering explosions would be required to measure the 
throwout and distribution of radioactivities from such underground 
detonations. In this case experiments can be designed in such a way that 
the fallout that does occur will be highly localized (for example, to the 
test site in Nevada). As part of the Plowshare program two cratering 
experiments have been designed, one [less than 1 line of source text not 
declassified | in hard rock at the Nevada Test Site and one at [less than 1 line 
of source text not declassified) in Alaska. While these experiments are basic 
to Plowshare, the results would apply to the employment of atomic 
demolitions. 

d. Hardened Sites 

Finally, more data are needed for the design of hardened sites and 
the protection from induced electrical currents generated by surface or 
near surface bursts. Experiments are not yet designed, but to acquire the 
most useful information would require experiments involving construc- 
tion in geological media characteristics of our hardened sites. Some pre- 
liminary information on structural response will be developed from the 
planned Hardhat experiment, which will be [less than 1 line of source text 
not declassified) underground in granite at the Nevada Test Site, and is 
scheduled for early 1962. 


As a final point, it should be emphasized that even for the weapons 


development program, particularly in the critical months ahead, the 
United States does not possess enough underground sites to meet all of 


the urgent test needs. By having the option of some surface or above sur- 
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face tests, and by avoiding too conservative a policy with respect to vent- 
ing, a greater rate of progress can be achieved. (Venting limits should be 
related to levels of off-site contamination such as meet public health and 
safety standards ) 


Once the present lack of readiness and backlog of test requirements 
have been overcome, it would probably be possible, assuming a large 
investment in facilities, to carry out an adequate program at a satisfac- 
ever, be unforeseen obstacles which could make this more difficult than 
now anticipated. For example, our first underground shot in the present 
series [less than 1 line of source text not declassified| some of the diagnostic 
data were lost; and what was more serious, an unsuspected under- 
ground pool of water seems to have vented into the cavity or tunnel, 
causing contaminated steam to permeate that entire tunnel system. This 
may delay work in that tunnel complex for a few weeks. 

It is important to recall that nuclear technology is a rapidly changing 
science—that surprises are in store. It is important that our opponents 
not be the ones to make the first major discoveries and we can assume 
that their present test series include tests of the advanced ideas they have 
been able to develop over the past three years. It is also important to 
recall the major surprises the Untired States has had in every test series, 
and that major steps can be taken only by testing. The present Soviet tests 
could easily put them ahead of the United States in important areas, and 
by testing above the surface with large yields they have a substantial 
ad vantage in ease of experimentation and rate of progress under present 
circumstances. 

In the past the Atomic Energy Commission—Department of Defense 
in conducting their experiments on the surface, underground, in the 
atmosphere, and in the oceans have developed operational procedures 
which have assured the public health and safety. These were accom- 
plished by appropriately controlling areas of fallout or other 
disturbance, by development of reliable prediction methods, by using 
explosive yields as small as possible consistent with the experimental 
objectives, and by limiting the number of explosions to those required for 
development or effects data. A great deal can be accomplished to limit 
contamination through the firing of scaled-down versiorss [less than 1 line 
of source text not declassified|. The safety record is extraordinary. Future 
tests will be given the same careful consideration as in the past. The 
amount of radioactivity released will be limited to a minimum and in all 
cases will be very much below the concentrations at which there is 
judged to be a public health and safety hazard. 

This does leave the question of genetic effects, which may exist 
down to any dose level. Past tests have increased temporarily the natural 
background of penetrating radiation by a few percent, which may have 
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produced calculable but not observable genetic effects. For the foresee- 
able atmospheric shots it would appear that the total expected fallout 
would be smaller than for the U.S. Hardtack series of 1958. 

Insummary, optimum progress in weapon and device development 
and in obtaining effects information, would involve a diversified test 
capability, underground, atmospheric, underwater, and ultimately 
exoatmospheric. 

In addtion to minimizing problems of contamination, underground 
testing has advantages in certain cases; for example, to deny intelligence 
information to the enemy, for diagnostics in specific instances, and for 
relative freedom from weather delays. Atmospheric tests are essential 
for large yield tests, for most effects determinations, particularly in 
regard to nuclear weapons, on nuclear weapons and on equipment. 
Determination of effects against underground installations should be 
possible largely through underground tests. 

It must be recognized, however, that even those tests which can be 
done underground can in many instances be done much faster and less 
expensively in the atmosphere. Accordingly, in the event that large fis- 
sion yield weapons are authorized in the atmosphere, small weapon 
tests not requiring heavy instrumentation might just as well be con- 
ducted on balloons in the interest of speed since they wil! contribute little 
additional activity to worldwide fallout. 


The above considerations lead to the need to take immediate steps to 
ready ourselves for the whole spectrum of tests even though the actual 
decision to test other than underground may be made later and be based 
on other than technical or economic considerations. It is important that 
the President have the flexibility of decision inherent in a readiness pos- 
ture. 

For example, with some procurement and equipment maintenance 
actions, it should be possible to improve our readiness to test on balloons 
at the NTS so that we could test on one week's notice. Limited prepared- 
ness steps with respect to Eniwetok could put us on a three months’ 
readiness posture for that site. 

In any event, if a decision is made to resume testing in the atmo- 
sphere, tests should and can be confined to total yields that will not have 
too great an effect on worldwide fallout. 
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We therefore recommend that: 


1. The presently planned test program proceed under the assump- 
tion that it will be conducted underground during the next year. Toocon- 
servative a policy with respect to venting should not be required.’ 

2. Exploration and appropriate preparatory steps be taken toward 
providing an underground test capability for the indefinite future. 

3. Preparations be made for possible atmospheric tests in the range 
up toa few tens of kilotons at the Nevada Test Site. This capability should 
be available in the near future to give the President flexibility of decision 
in case of necessity. 

4. Plans be made and steps be taken by the AEC and DoD to bring 
the Eniwetok Proving Ground to a three months’ readiness posture. At 
least for the time being, these steps should be of such a nature as not to 
imply a commitment to early resumption of testing at Eniwetok. 

5. The possibility of completely seaborne operations be given some 
attention. 

6. Vela (detection) and Plowshare (peaceful uses) tests should pro- 
ceed underground. Some experiments may be only partially contained 
under such conditions that fallout can be confined on-site (or nearby in 
remote areas). 


7. Particularly because of the high altitude effects tests which will 
have great military significance, the United States should make no public 
statement foreclosing the possibility of carrying out a limited number of 
atmospheric nuclear explosions.’ 





? Seaborg 's journal entry for September 15 states that at the initial test conducted that 
day in Nevada some venting, or release of radioactivity above ground, had occurred. (Sea- 
borg, journal, vol. 2, p. 163) 

“A September 29 memorandum trom the JCS to McNamara recommended nuclear 


testing in the atmosphere. In an October 9 letter to the President, presented a 
detailed of a testing program including many atmospheric and high altitude 
tests, with a request that the President “ approval to fora ve test 


grant 
program.” (Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: 65 A 464, 
Atomic 400.112, June-Sept 61 and Oct 61, respectively) Both are in the Supplement 
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75. Memorandum of Conversation 


New York, September 21, 1961, 2:30 p.m. 


SUBJECT 
Germany and Berlin, Disarmament, Red China 
PARTICIPANTS 
us USSR 
The Secretary Mr. Gromyko 
EUR—Mr Kohler Mr. Semenov 
S/B—Mr Bohlen Mr. Kovalev 
D/P—Mr. Akalovsky (Interpreting) Mr Sukhodrev (Interpreter) 


[Here follows discussion of Germany and Berlin. A telegraphic 
summary of this part of the conversation is printed in volume XIV, pages 
431-433.) 

Without replying to the Secretary's last comment, Mr. Gromyko said 
that he now wanted to express his views on some other problems not [sic] 
related to the question of disarmament and China. He thought that the 
principles agreed yesterday between the USSR and the US had produced 
a favorable impression on the Soviet Government and the Soviet people, 
as well as throughout the world. 


The Secretary agreed that was right. 

Mr. Gromyko resumed, saying that if there were a real desire to pro- 
mote disarmament then the Soviet Government was of the opinion that 
progress could be made in the disarmament field, in bringing about a 
disarmament agreement, and in implementing such measures as would 
rid mankind of the burden of arms and lead to a radical 
also in Soviet-American relations. It would be of great significance in 
promoting general and complete disarmament if the US and the USSR 
would agree on bringing the Chinese People’s Republic into the talks. 

American statesmen, including the Secretary himself, had said that 
disarmament would be impossible without the participation of China. 
This was true, but it was not possible to elaborate a disarmament treaty 
and then simply submit it to the Chinese Government for 
when they had not been party to the negotiations. The United States had 
been negotiating with the Chinese People’s Republic at the ambassado- 
rial level in Geneva and then Warsaw for many years, had participated in 
1954 with the Chinese in the Indo-China conference, and was now nego- 





Source: Department of State, 8 Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330. 
Secret. Drafted by Kohler and Akalovsky The meeting was held in the Secretary's suite in 
the Waldorf Towers. 
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tiating at the same table on Laos. Consequently, what reason could there 
be for the United States not to negotiate with the Chinese People’s 
Republic on the all-important question of disarmament? Turning to Red 
China’s membership in the UN, Mr. Gromyko said that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considered the United States position on the admission of the 
Chinese People’s Republic to the UN to be unjustified. That position 
would find no support. Solution of this question would be important to 
the UN, to Soviet-American relations, and of course also to relations 
between the United States and the Chinese People’s Republic. In any 
event, this was not a third-rate problem. 

Mr. Gromyko said he wanted to raise this question in these talks. 
Perhaps he and Mr. Rusk could reach some informal understanding 
which could later be formalized. 

The Secretary replied that he would have to take this matter under 
advisement. There were some practical problems. Certainly the United 
States recognized that effective disarmament, at least in the long run, 
would require the participation of Peiping. In this connection, he cited 
the US position in the nuclear test proposals providing for release from 
obligations if other governments, such as the Chinese Communists, did 
not tie in. However, there were some differences between this problem 
and the question of UN membership. Moreover, our experience in trying 
to negotiate with the Chinese Communists had not been encouraging. 
He commented that the Russians might also have found life with Peiping 
to be difficult. 

Mr. Gromyko denied that the Soviet Union had difficulties with the 
CPR. 

[Here follows discussion of a press statement on the meeting.] 





76. Letter From Chairman Khrushchev to President Kennedy 


Putsunda?, September 29, 1961. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT, At present I am on the shore of the Black Sea. 
When they write in the press that Khrushchev is resting on the Black Sea 
it may be said that this is correct and at the same time incorrect. This is 
indeed a wonderful place. As a former Naval officer you would surely 
appreciate the merits of these surroundings, the beauty of the sea and the 
grandeur of the Caucasian mountains. Under this bright Southern sun it 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 76 D 435, Kennedy- 
Khrushchev Correspondence, 1961-1963. No classification marking. For the full text of this 
letter, see vol. VI, Document 21 
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is even somehow hard to believe that there still exist problems in the 
world which, due to lack of soi utions, cast a sinister shadow on peaceful 
life, on the future of millions of people. 

But as you will fully understand, | cannot at this time permit myself 
any relaxation. | am working, and here | work more fruitfully because 
my attention is not diverted to routine matters of which I have plenty, 
probably like you yourself do. Here I can concentrate on the main things. 

[Here follows discussion of general foreign policy issues and Ber- 
lin.] 

I should like in this connection to dwell upon some of the basic prob- 
lems which now preoccupy the whole world since the future of mankind 
depends on their solution. It can be said that in the disarmament ques- 
tion which is the major question of our time there have now appeared 
certain gleams. | would like to see those gleams in the fact that we have 
reached agreement on submitting to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly a “Statement of Principles” as a joint proposal of the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. so that in subsequent negotiations a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament can be elaborated on its basis. Certainly it must not be for- 
gotten that so far this is an agreement in regard to the principles of disar- 
mament. This is as yet far from the achievement of the actual agreement 
on general and complete disarmament, and the more so this is not the 
practical start of such disarmament. But it is precisely the conclusion of 
such an agreement and its implementation within the shortest possible 
time that all the nations are expecting of us. For them and for all of us that 
would mean great joy. 

It is important to note that even understanding on the principles of 
disarmament which we have succeeded in reaching after protracted and 
intense effort and only after you came to the White House, is a good thing 
too. Naturally such understanding is not an end in itself. It must, so to 
say, be the harbinger, the first successful step on the road to general and 
complete disarmament. That is what we would like to hope. 

lf, Mr. President, you are striving towards that noble goal—and | 
believe that is the case—if agreement of the United States on the prin- 
ciples of disarmament is not merely a diplomatic or tactical manoeuvre, 
you will find complete understanding on our part and we shall stint no 
effort in order to find a common language and reach the required agree- 
ment together with you. 

The Soviet Union, as you are well aware, has always advocated the 
prompt implementation of general and complete disarmament. The 
solution of that question would, in our profound conviction, radically 
promote the settlement of other major international problems as well. 
Our position in that respect is still unchanged. 

But you will agree with me, Mr. President, that the present interna- 
tional situation and its tension can hardly be assessed as a simple 
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arithmetical sum total of unsolved issues. After all, the series of meas- 
ures and counter-measures aimed at strengthening the armaments of 
both sides which have already been put into effect by our Governments 
in connection with the aggravation of the German question cannot be 
disregarded. | do not want here to engage in an argument as to who is 
right or wrong in this matter. Let us leave this aside for the time being. 
The main thing is that events are unfortunately continuing to develop in 
the same unfavourable direction. Instead of confidence we are turning to 
an even greater aggravation. Far from bringing the possibility of agree- 
ment between us on disarmament closer, we are, on the contrary, wors- 
ening the situation still further. That is another important reason why the 
Soviet Union is now attaching such exclusive significance to the German 
question. We cannot escape the fact that there has been a second world 
war and that the problems we have inherited from the last war—first and 
foremost the conclusion of a German peace treaty—require their solu- 
tion. 
[Here follows discussion of Berlin and Laos.| 


lam now working on the preparation of two reports which I shall 
deliver at the Congress of our Communist Party: a progress report and a 
report on the Program of the Party. Naturally, in those reports I cannot 
pass over such questions as disarmament and the German question. 
These are the major questions of the day because on their solution 


depends the course which relations between our countries take in their 
development, and consequently the course world events take: that is 
whether they will develop towards the consolidation of peace and coop- 
eration among States or whether they will proceed in a different direc- 
tion, a dangerous one for mankind. We want to find the solutions of both 
these questions, we want to clear the road for an improvement of rela- 
tions between our countries, for the assurance of peaceful coexistence 
and peace on earth. 

Please convey my best wishes to your wife. I wish you and your 
entire family good health. 

I should like to believe that by joint effort we shall succeed in sur- 
mounting the existing difficulties and in making our contribution to the 
solution of the international problems which preoccupy the nations. 
And then together with you we shall be able to celebrate the successes 
achieved in the strengthening of peace, and this is something that the 
peoples of our countries, as well as all men on earth, are awaiting impa- 
tiently. 

Accept my respects, 





' Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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77. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology (Wiesner) to the Pr==4ent's Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, September 29, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
DOD Study on Atmospheric Testing 


I do not believe that there are any critical requirements for nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere at this time. The material presented in the 
attached study' does not change the following summary conclusion on 
this subject by the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Testing under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky. 


“The range of weapon development tests which can be undertaken 
would not be seri > tenpaleed if only test were per- 
mitted. Nevertheless, fee Se Seeene the restriction to 
underground tests would make some more difficult and costly. In 
addition, some wea effects tests at high altitude of interest to (but on 

present knowledge no ical to) the AICBM problem could 
not be carried out if testing is only permitted underground.” 

It should be noted that none of the atmospheric tests discussed in the 
attached study, with the exception of certain large yield proof tests, could 
in fact be conducted for some time. The large yield proof tests in question 
could be conducted in space with some delay and additional cost. There- 
fore, a decision as to whether or not to initiate atmospheric testing in the 
near term should weigh the relative importance of the increased speed of 
weapons development and reduced cost of atmospheric testing against 
the political problems resulting from fallout associated with atmo- 
spheric testing. Aside from the issue of speed and economy, there is not 
any particular technical pressure for an early decision on atmospheric 
testing since the important tests for which atmospheric testing would be 
necessary for technical reasons could not be conducted for some time. 
Nevertheless, it may be desirable to work out the plans for useful tests 
that might require long lead-time components. 

The limited technical requirements for early resumption of atmo- 
spheric testing (apart from increased speed and reduced costs) are best 
shown by consideration of the specific areas set forth in the attached 
study. Under Weapons Development (p. 4-5) five areas are listed: (1) 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing 
9/27-10/ 10/61. Secret 


' Document 74. 
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large yield clean weapons; (2) [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) 
(3) [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] (4) proof test of strategic 
warheads; and (5) AICBM-ICBM systems tests. Only the AICBM-ICBM 
systems tests inherently need to be conducted in the atmosphere. The 
other tests are judged to be unsuited for underground testing solely for 
cost considerations and could be conducted in space as well as in the 
atmosphere. In none of the cases, except proof tests, could actual devices 
be ready for test in the near future. This is particularly true in the case of 
complete systems test of Nike Zeus. It should be noted that military 

do not now exist for [less than 1 line of source text not declassi- 
fied). If such requirements did exist and it was desirable to avoid atmo- 
spheric testing, these requirements could be met reasonably well by 
modifications of existing designs. [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] 
strategic warheads where such increases are of most interest, it would 
presumably be possible to test such a device underground at a reduced 
yield of a few hundred kilotons at such time as it would be available for 
test. 


Under Weapons Effects (p. 5-7), four areas are listed in the study: (1) 
blackout and communications; (2) aiii-iCBM effects; (3) atomic demoli- 
tion munitions; and (4) hardened sites. There is no question that under- 
ground testing places significant limitations on the effects data that can 
be obtained and that important information could be obtained from 
atmospheric testing. However, the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Testing 
concluded that additional effects information in these areas is not critical 
at this time to any of our military systems. In view of the complex nature 
of the experiments, none of these effects tests could be conducted in the 
atmosphere in the near future with the exception of the very low military 
priority area of atomic demolition munitions. 


With respect to blackout and communications, there is no question 
that high altitude tests would be necessary to obtain more quantitative 
utformation in this area and that this information would be militarily 
useful. However, as pointed out in the report of the Ad Hoc Panel, we 
already have considerable information in this area and know what steps 
must be taken to assure the operation of our AICBM and communica- 
tions systems. With respect to AICBM effects, additional information 
would also certainly be very valuable. However, as also pointed out in 
the report of the Ad Hoc Panel, a great deal of information is available on 
this subject and the problem is well understood theoretically. Only 
recently have serious efforts been made to react to the already available 
information. In this area, much additional information can probably best 
be obtained by non-nuclear laboratory tests and by carefully instru- 


mented underground experiments such as the proposed [less than 1 line of 
source text not declassified). Nevertheless, on over-all AICBM system test, 
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if desired, would require an atmospheric test. Such a systems evaluation 
test is some years in the future. 

The need for additional information on atomic demolition muni- 
tions appears to be of very low priority. Such weapons, which are not 
very significant in our military posture, can certainly be effectively used 
on the basis of present effects information. The need to determine the 
relation between depth of burial and radioactive fallout is more impor- 
tant in determining the method of operation and acceptability of nuclear 
explosions for peaceful excavation purposes. However, the importance 
of this issue should be considered separately from military require- 
ments. With regard to hardened sites, a great deal of information is avail- 
able and more will be obtained from the planned underground Hardhat 
experiment. While a test of the over-all vulnerability (including possible 
electromagnetic effects) of a hardened site would involve atmospheric 
tests, such tests are probably not required if full use is made of available 
data. If it should be decided to go ahead with such systems evaluation 
tests, they could not be conducted for some time to come. 

With regard to the specific recommendations in the attached paper, | 
would offer the following comments: 

(1) | agree with the recommendation that “the presently planned 
test program proceed under the assumption that it will be conducted 
underground during the next year.” Asa separate issue, | believe that the 
tests in question should be carried out underground as quickly as pos- 
sible. with particular emphasis on priority items, and should not extend 
over the next year if the time can be shortened. With regard to the recom- 
mendation on venting, I agree that the testing policy should not be so 
conservative as to not permit the possibility of small amounts of gas 
venting through fissures as occurred in the 15 September 1961 test. This 
would not only apply undue constraints on the AEC; but also the public 
relations problem will have been met since gas venting has already 
occurred and will be shortly announced. However, as long as we are 
maintaining a posture for public relations purposes of only testing 
underground, policy should not be relaxed to a point that would permit 
only partial containment of an explosion such as occurred in 1958 in the 
Blanca shot which broke the surface and vented several per cent of its fis- 
sion products directly into the air. From the point of view of public rela- 
tions, such detonations would probably be looked on as essentially the 
same as atmospheric testing. 

(2)1 agree with the recommendation that “exploration and 
appropriate preparatory steps be taken toward providing an under- 
ground test capability for the indefinite future.” This will provide an 
important future capability. 

(3) I am not convinced that it is necessary or even desirable at this 
time to implement the recommendation that “preparations be made for 
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possible ic tests in the range up to a few tens of kilotons at the 
Nevada Test Site.” Tests of these small yields can easily be conducted 
underground. Such tests would satisfy few, if any, of the special test 
type of testing would be to accelerate substantially the present test 
schedule. A dicision to undertake such atmospheric tests would appear 
to be desirable only if it were determined that there would be less 
adverse world reaction to such fallout tests than to the continuation of 
our underground tests at a future time when the Soviets may discontinue 
testing. Unless a definite decision is made at an early date to conduct 
such small yield tests in the atmosphere, contingency preparations 
should probably be restricted to long lead-time items not otherwise 
available in connection with underground tests. 

(4) While I do not object to the recommendation to bring the Eniwe- 
tok Proving Grounds to a three month readiness posture, | would sug- 
gest that before there are any significant expenditures for this purpose an 
evaluation should be made of the relative costs and timing of space test- 
ing. In addition, consideration should be given as to whether the pro- 
posed systems tests (ie, AICBM and ICBM) which could not be 
conducted in space would in fact be conducted at the Eniwetok Proving 
Grounds. 

(5) | would agree with the recommendation that “the possibility of 
completely seaborne operations be given some attention” for compari- 
son with the other methods of conducting atmospheric tests. 

(6) | agree with the recommendation that “Vela (detection) and 
Plowshare (peaceful uses) tests should proceed underground.” | do not, 
however, believe that a final determination should be made at this time 
as to whether or not Plowshare experiments that are only “partially con- 
tained” should be undertaken. Such a decision would clearly depend on 
the experiment in question and the circumstances existing at the time. | 
am not aware of any proposal for Vela shots that are only “partially con- 
tained.” 

(7) | agree with the final recommendation that ”. . . the U.S. should 
make no public statement foreclosing the possibility of carrying out a 
limited number of atmospheric nuclear explosions.” 


Jerry 
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78. National Intelligence Estin ate 





Washington, [date not declassified). 





gence Estimates, RD/Codeword, 11-61, USSR. Top Secret; Restricted 
Data. Extract—5 pages of source text and the document number not 
declassified | 





79. Letter From the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Seaborg) to President Kennedy 


Washington, October 7, 1961. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In his memorandum of September 22, 1961," 
advising the Commission of your approval of our proposed program for 
resumption of testing of nuclear weapons, Mr. Bundy indicated that you 
wanted the schedule accelerated if possible. 

This issue has been thoroughly investigated during my absence. In 
our consideration of all possible avenues for speeding up the test pro- 
gram we are studying the possibility of using a weapon device in connec- 
tion with the Gnome shot of the Plowshare program scheduled for 
December. However, it is the conclusion of the Commission that we can- 


resorting 
purpose of this letter to make a recommendation for atmospheric testing 
at this time. 


Due to its very nature, underground testing requires a substantial 
amount of advance planning and preparation. For the next year, there- 


fore, the scale of our test program is limited primarily by the capacity of 
the facilities at the Nevada Test Site. Our experience in the first event in 
the current series has also shown that unforeseen events can further limit 
the rate of progress. In this instance a venting of steam carrying radioac- 
tive materials contaminated one of our two major tunnel complexes at 
the Nevada site. We are working three shifts per day to clean up the tun- 
nel, but it may be unusable for a month or more. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing 
9/27-10/10/61. Secret; Restricted Data 
‘Not found. 
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Therefore, if you should determine that our test program should be 
accelerated and increased in scope, atmospheric testing would be a nec- 
essary supplement to our current underground program. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to the detonation of devices of higher yields and 
those tests desired by the DOD for effects information and to prove 
weapons systems. Additional factors to be considered in evaluation of 
the pros and cons of resuming atmospheric tests are included in the joint 
AEC-DOD report submitted to you on Septe nber 20, 1961.’ 

In this connection, we have noted recent cables from Ambassador 
Stevenson to the State Department regarding the resolutions being 


Senipad Guadiieiie, exduthan 6 ten on.dttenainlieaiinn*Tekiienee 
copy of a letter of even date which I have sent to Secretary Rusk outlining 
our views on these matters.‘ 


Respectfully, 
Glenn T. Seaborg 





? Document 74 


‘These USUN cables deal with vanous permutations of possible UN resolutions 
regarding nuclear testing issues and are in Department of State Central File 700 5611 for 
September and October 19! Regarding the eventual US. position on these issues, see 
Document 83 


‘Not found attached In this October 7 letter, Seaborg reviewed the of the test 
ban moratorium. stated that the comprehensive nature of the Soviet test senes had “given 
them an important relative advantage.” and concluded that in ABC's opinion, “these fac- 
tors Clearly constitute strong reasons for retaining the President's power to initiate atrmo- 
spheric testing should he deem it necessary in the interest of national security © (Seaborg, 
journal. vol 2. pp 225-226) See the Supplement 
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80. Memorandum From Secretary of State Rusk to the 
Department of State Executive Secretary (Battle) 


Washington, October 7, 1961. 


In connection with the policy planning paper ot September 13' on 
the subject of a Chinese Communist nuclear capability, | am not con- 
vinced that we should depart from our stated policy that we are opposed 
to the further extension of national nuclear weapons capability. For us to 
assist some other country, even for important political or psychological 
reasons, would start us down a jungle path from which | see no exit. Our 
problems with other countries and other continents on this matter could 
become quite unmanageable. Further, we must keep in mind that our 
policy rests upon the geometric progression of political difficulties as the 
number of atomic powers increases. [2-1/2 lines of source text not declassi- 
fed) 








Source Department of State, S/P Files Lot 67 D 548, China Top Secret Drafted by 


' Reterence 1s to McGhee s September |} memorandum to Rush. which argued that 
te aoe impact of a Chinese nuclear explosion estimated 
Une snes shold ep epee pity 

McC hee stated that Ambassador ery a maar 
agree to Wiesner on a scheduled visit to India. Dr Bhabha Chairman of the Indian 


couapamn Ol. 3/P Chee Authonty, what effect a Chinese would have on India s atomac 
$/P Chron 1960-1961) See the Supplement 








81. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-713-61 Washington, October 9, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Test Firing of Weapon Systems (U) 





Source Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles FRC 65 A 3464 
Atomic 400.112 Oct 61 Secret, Restricted Data A stamped notation reads “SecDef has 
seen 
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1. In response to the memorandum by the Military Representative 
of the President, dated 29September 1961, ‘on the desirability of firing an 
missile with a nuclear warhead, the views of the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff are forwarded herewith. 


2. ee ee ee 


dena tn the tale Haein ad duet anaiion at dhacmiatadiin end 
subsystems. Such firings also give a valid assessment of the over-all reli- 
ability of the complete missile system as an operational entity. From a 
technical viewpoint, operational test firings to include full-scale detona- 
tions of the nuclear warhead have not been required in order to demon- 
strate proper operation of those complete systems which are now in the 
inventory. However, from a military viewpoint, full-scale firings would 
serve the useful purpose of providing realistic crew training and increas- 
ing crew confidence in the complete weapon systems. From a political 
and psychological point of view, such firings could have a significant 
beneficial impact. 

3. So far as is known the USSR has not as yet detonated a nuclear 
warhead as part of a !ong-range ballistic missile demonstration. Such a 
demonstration with its adverse psychological impact on the West should 
be anticipated as a possible move in their continuing effort to intimidate 
the Free World. If the Soviets conduct such a firing, a subsequent similiar 
demonstration by the United States would be of little value. A United 
States “first” in this regard, however, could serve many useful purposes 
including the strengthening of Free World resolve and increasing public 
confidence with regard to the operational reliability of US ballistic mis- 
sile systerns. 

4. Successful firings of operational ballistic missile systems, com- 
plete with full-scale nuclear warheads, could and should be integrated 
into national cold-war planning so as to enhance our political posture in 
future negotiations. Of immediate importance, however, are demonstra- 
tions of the Atlas and Polaris as operational missiles. Such firings, if con- 
ducted on a timely basis, would serve as a powerful demonstration that 
the United States is negotiating from a position of readiness and 
strength. The firings could provide the initiative for a psychological 
offensive to counter the current Soviet series of nuclear weapons tests. 





“Taylor smemorandum addressed to McNamara stated that the President s ‘atten. 
hon had been drawn to the fact that the L nited States had never test fired a missile with a 
te penn dedanie catalan ddsdantaaammeamant 
ed Pete of checking out a missile to 
if your view is affirmative. whether such a fining should be — 
ihetininan for test firings” (hid. OSD/ AE Piles FRC 68 A 6453, 17 
WPNS Effects 1901) 
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5. In light of the Berlin crisis, it is additionally desirable to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of the US and Allied tactical nuclear capability. 
An operational nuclear firing of the Honest John rocket could have sig- 
nificant psychological effect by confirming US and Allied troop confi- 
dence and in Soviet increased awareness of our capability to oppose 
major ground troop movements with this high density weapon. The 
Honest John rocket could be fired as a tactical demonstration on short 
notice and in conjunction with troop maneuvers. 

6. With regard to safety aspects of the proposed firings, nuclear 
warheads are designed so as to give essentially no nuclear yield in event 
of accidental detonation of the high explosive by means other than the 
intended firing system. This provides safety for operations in the vicinity 
of the launch pad. In addition, numerous safety devices are incorporated 
into key elements of the arming, fuzing and firing systems to prevent 
detonation at other than the intended target area. It is considered that fir- 
ing of operational missiles, including nuclear warheads, could be accom- 
plished with adequate safety. World-wide fallout from such firings 
would be insignificant, and local fallout hazards could be controlled by 
proper selection of target areas and firing conditions, as set forth in 
JCSM-680-61 .? 

7. Since there is a possibility of failure of any one shot, sufficient fir- 
ings should be planned so as to insure a successful demonstration. In this 
connection, firings should be sufficiently classified so as to preclude 
unauthorized publicity. As an additional cover, they should be inter- 
spersed with normal firings so that only successful shots are publicized. 

8. To gain maximum impact it is considered mandatory that the 
full-scale firings be conducted prior to possible similar demonstrations 
by the USSR. Since timing is critical to attainment of the desired objec- 
tives, the proposed firings should be conducted as operational tests, thus 
avoiding the lengthy preparations normally associated with weapons 
effects or warhead testing. 

9. In view of this, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that early 
approval be obtained for full-scale, nuclear shots of the Atlas and Polaris 
ballistic missile weapon systems and Honest John rocket so as to achieve 
a successful firing of each at the earliest possible time. Upon approval of 
the proposal, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will propose a plan of execution for 
your consideration. 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


L. L. Lemnitzer 
Chairman 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 





? Not further identified. 
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82. Memorandum of Conversation 
Washington, October 10, 1961, 6 p.m. 


SUBJECT 

Meeting of Committee of Principals on Nuclear Testing 
PARTICIPANTS 

See Tab “A”! 


The Secretary opened the meeting by asking Mr. Foster what the 
first matter for consideration was. Mr. Foster said the first question for 


consideration was atmospheric nuclear testing—our own need for such 
tests and the relation to the UN debate. He asked for the views of 
Defense. 

Mr. McNamara cited the Defense memorandum to the President of 
October 9,? a copy of which had gone to the State Department, which 
strongly urges making preparations for atmospheric testing. Mr. Sea- 
borg indicated agreement with the Defense position, but not necessarily 
on the same grounds, noting that AEC does not share Defense's view on 
the importance of proof testing.’ 

Mr. Bundy noted that proof testing in three weeks differs from 
developmental testing in six to nine months and that the Defense posi- 
tion had undergone a radical change. Secretary McNamara said that 
Defense wants approval to undertake preparations only. If the U.S. has to 
modify the warheads of the Polaris missile, preliminary work should 
start shortly. 

Secretary Rusk noted that in September the U.S. proposed an atmo- 
spheric ban agreement. Since then, the Soviets had exploded almost two 
dozen nuclear devices. He asked if Defense believed the situation had 
changed militarisy or politically by this series of tests. 





Source: Kennedy Library, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, 
Committee of Principals 3/61-11/63. Secret; Restricted Data. Drafted by PJ. Halla of 
ACDA on October 12 and approved in S on October 25. The meeting was in the Secre- 
tary’s Conference Room. 


' Not . Rusk, Dean, Bundy, McNamara, Allen Dulles, Donald Wilson, Sea- 
borg, Foster, Fisher, Gilpatric, Lemnitzer, Nitze, and Scoville were among the 31 


? In his October 9 letter to the President, Gilpatric a detailed exposition of a 
program.” 
Notional Records Center RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, Atomic 400.112, Oct 61) 


Soonry, National Socurtty Pion, Subjects Savten Nuclear Tasting 9/27-10/10/4 (Ken- 
— National Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing, 9/27-10/ 10/61) See 
the Supplement. 
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Secretary McNamara replied that he would say both. He felt we 
should have asked for authority six or eight months ago to prepare for 
these tests. Mr. Bundy cited the September 20 Defense-AEC memoran- 
dum on test needs.‘ Mr. Gilpatric agreed that Defense had accelerated its 
recommended program. We had not anticipated the rate of Soviet testing 
when the September 20 recommendations were made. 

In response to a general request, Dr. Scoville summarized our 
information about the Soviet testing as follows: There have been twenty- 
four tests conducted over a broad range, including compiete systems 
testing; four to six short-range missile launchings leading to a nuclear 
explosion, and an effects test at 100,000 to 200,000 feet which has not yet 
been announced. Our analysis of the debris is very tentative. Nothing so 
far has been done which is beyond the capabilities of the U.S. In sum- 
mary, it shows a broad program including development, effects, and sys- 
tems testing. 

Mr. McNamara said the very breadth of the Soviet test program sur- 
prised us. However, he noted that Page 10 of the September 20 memoran- 
dum had asked for authority to prepare for atmospheric testing, so that 
the Defense position on this question was not really a basic change. 

The Secretary asked about the political problem in the United 
Nations. Ambassador Dean replied that we have a joint US-UK resolu- 
tion on the table and the Indians are planning to introduce a resolution.* 
We are not sure what it will contain, but it will probably cali for an uncon- 
trolled indefinite moratorium on any further testing. The British and 
Swedes are very nervous about our position and the general estimate is 
that the Indian resolution will pass by a wide margin. However, the U.S. 
delegation feels that if it is clear that testing is essential, we can handle the 
political problem. He recommended that we clarify our position regard- 
ing further testing by the U.S. if we think it necessary, before the Indian 
resolution is passed rather than after. The British are pushing us very 
hard to renew the Kennedy—Macmillan offer. The U.S. delegation thinks 
our resolution calling for resumption of negotiations will pass by a very 
narrow margin with many abstentions. The Indian resolution will no 
doubt also pass, but by a wide margin. 

Secretary McNamara noted that the Soviets may continue testing, 
or, alternatively, they may complete the test series and then accept an 
unpoliced moratorium. Chairman Seaborg noted that if we began testing 
preparations, they will become known and that will be tantamount to 
resuming testing. He felt we could not make additional preparations 
without their becoming known. 








* Document 74 
5 See footnotes 2 and 3, Document 83 
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Secretary Rusk noted: (1) If the USSR says it is now ready to sign a 
test ban treaty, we would presumably agree. (2) We offered an atmo- 
spheric ban in September. (3) If we cannot maintain this policy, are we not 
forced to say either that the Soviets’ testing has changed the situation 
basically or that we were wrong six months ago? 

Mr. Bundy stressed the difference between important developmen- 
tal tests and proof tests, inquired as to the difference between the situa- 
tion in September, when atmospheric proof tests had not been 
recommended, and October, when they were proposed for an early date. 
Mr. Nitze pointed out that the extent of Soviet tests had an effect on the 
political situation and that conducting proof tests would be a good idea if 
the Berlin talks failed and the international situation deteriorated. Mr. 
Bundy felt this was an essentially different problem. There was a differ- 
ence between tests conducted for political effect and those conducted for 
significant military reasons. 

Ambassador Dean thought that if we could postpone the tests and 
call for a moratorium for the duration of the General Assembly, it would 
help us politically. If we feel we have to test in the atmosphere from a mil- 
itary standpoint, let us decide the matter now so we can prepare for it 
politically. Mr. Foster agreed. Mr. Bundy asked if it made a difference if 
we “bang” now or “bang” later. Ambassador Dean thought it did not, 
but noted that Governor Stevenson thinks it does. Secretary Rusk said 
that the State Department and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency agree it is better to say so now if we decide it is necessary to test 
later. He wondered if there was any advantage in a short moratorium 
such as USUN had suggested in their telegram, 1123,° and indicated he 
was not clear on the military and strategic implications. 

Chairman Seaborg noted three factors for appraisal: (1) The extent 
of Soviet testing; (2) the fact of Soviet deception in preparing for tests 
while the Geneva talks were going on; (3) the Soviet rate of testing is so 
large compared to the rate of progress possible in underground testing. 
Mr. Bundy wondered whether there was a paper available on outer 
space versus atmospheric testing, since it is fall-out that creates the diplo- 
matic problem. Secretary Rusk noted that the political climate was now 
shifting and that many countries were now against all tests, whether 
underground or not. 

Secretary McNamara said we don’t know enough about the perfor- 
mance of our own weapons. Defense is increasingly concerned, espe- 
cially about an anti-ICBM missile over the next four or five years. 

Secretary Rusk said that we cannot have proposals outstanding 
which we are not ready to accept. While the test ban treaty is acceptable, 





* Dated October 7. (Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 / 10-761) See the Sup- 
plement. 
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we all agree that an uncontrolled moratorium is not. Ambassador Dean 
noted the Soviets might delay action on a moratorium resolution and 
then accept it at the end of the session when they were through testing. 
Ambassador Dean continued that if we could go back to Geneva, and 
agree not to test for say sixty days while we negotiated in good faith, we 
could knock the Indian resolution into a cocked hat. Secretary Rusk won- 
dered what would be the effect of stating outright that we will sign a test 
ban treaty today but that we would not be a party to a moratorium hoax. 
We are prepared to negotiate but must reserve our right to test until the 
agreement is actually concluded. Under this procedure we would go 
ahead and prepare to test in the atmosphere. We were fully justified in 
taking a firm position on this matter in the light of the Soviet Union's fan- 
tastic performance: many other governments would secretly be in favor 
of our position. 

Secretary Rusk asked Ambassador Dean and Mr. Cleveland if the 
testing issue would be a continuing problem at the UN. Mr. Cleveland 
replied that it would be an annual one. Ambassador Dean felt that the 
position suggested would be only mildly damaging. However, it was 
important to state clearly our intention to test before the vote is taken. Mr. 
Bundy thought we should enter a reservation and at the same time be 
ready to negotiate. It seemed to him that tests made for political reasons 
were not useful to the U.S. position. 


Mr. Cleveland noted that we asked for the GA debate partly to edu- 
cate other countries. We could enhance that position if it is possible to 
propose the atmospheric test ban again. 

Secretary Rusk wondered whether the U.S. resolution would pass. 
Ambassador Dean said our liaison people thought it would pass. Mr. 
Cleveland was not sure that we would obtain a two-thirds majority, and 
Mr. Popper noted that amendments would be offered and efforts made 
to merge the U.S. and Indian resolutions. This would further confuse the 
issue. Ambassador Dean noted that Canadian Foreign Secretary Green's 
efforts on radiation have already confused the situation. The Japanese, 
Canadians and the Swedes are very nervous. The newer nations would 
not support us. The British would not support us in an intention to 
resume atmospheric testing at this time. 

Secretary Rusk noted the political burdens in the UN are heavy. He 
was not sure the U.S. could use up much political capital on this matter in 
the light of such issues as Chinese representation and Berlin. He asked 
Defense for a realistic specific assessment of the need for atmospheric 
testing. If we could repeat the Kennedy and Macmillan offer it would 
greatly facilitate our position at the UN. 

Secretary McNamara thought (1) that if we renewed the offer and 
followed through with standby preparations, it would make us subject 
to criticism in the UN. We could not make preparations which would not 
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become known. He was concerned about an open-ended moratorium. If 
the US knew the Soviets would test in the atmosphere, then he could 
agree; (2) if the international situation remains tense, Mr. McNamara 
thought we would have to assume the Soviets are continuing to prepare 
for more tests; (3) if this happens again in twelve to eighteen months, we 
will be in serious trouble. 

Mr. Nitze assumed that if the Soviets agreed to a moratorium and 
then built on the 24 present tests, we would sustain a real set-back. If so, 
he would get away from a reliance on a nuclear deterrent, and change 
our Defense policy. 

General Lemnitzer noted that if the Soviets said that they have 
developed an anti-ICBM missile, it could change the whole picture. Mr. 
Seaborg thought their ability to do so was unlikely. 

Secretary Rusk said if the question is whether Defense can prepare 
for tests, can we say we will offer an atmospheric ban but at the same time 
tell the UN we are going to prepare to test, so that we will not be caught 
off base again? He saw two choices: 1) to reserve our freedom of action 
but be prepared to negotiate; or, 2) offer an atmospheric ban but also pre- 
pare to test. Mr. Cleveland thought we could do both. 

Secretary Rusk asked about a procedural resolution directing the 
USSR, U.S., and UK to consult and report by the end of the Assembly asa 


means of delaying action on this question. Mr. Spiers thought the Soviets 
would oppose such a move and that it would thus not solve the basic 
problem. The Secretary felt it would at least put the vote off until the end 
of the session and help on things like Chinese representation. He asked 
Mr. Cleveland to frame the two alternatives for an early discussion with 
the President. 


Mr. Cleveland summarized this directive as follows: 


1) The U.S. favors a test ban treaty. 
2) It reserves its right to prepare to test in the atmosphere. 
3) It does not favor a moratorium. 


Mr. Nitze felt the Soviets might increase its military capabilities by a 
factor of three to five over the U.S. He asked if the State Department was 
prepared to live with this politically. Messrs. Dulles and Scoville dis- 
agreed on technical grounds that the Soviets could accomplish this. 

Secretary Rusk asked whether if atmospheric tests stop today, the 
advantage still rests with the U.S.? Secretary McNamara said that it did. 
Secretary Rusk thought that with preparations for testing publicly 
announced, we could renew the Kennedy-Macmillan offer. Mr. Bundy 
thought there was a weakness in making the offer again especially from 
the domestic political point of view. He thought this factor should be 
weighed. 
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Mr. Johnson noted that if we do not prepare for tests now we will 
continue to fall behind. Secretary McNamara asked what our attitude 
would be if the Soviets continue testing. He said there were three reasons 
in the Defense paper for testing: 1) long-range weapons development 
reasons; 2) a need for weapons proof tests; 3) system testing require- 
ments. He urged that preparations be made for all three reasons. Secre- 
tary Rusk thought that the fact of making preparations would not be too 
difficult for us in the UN. He saw some advantage to adopting a simple, 
understandable position. He said he would like to discuss this further 
with his State Department colleagues after the meeting in preparation for 
rized by saying the way to reach our objective is through a treaty; we can- 
not be a party to another moratorium hoax; we are ready to work hard for 
a treaty. In other words, we will stay with the treaty offer, but will not 
accept an uncontrolled moratorium. 





83. Memorandum From Secretary of State Rusk to President 
Kennedy 


Washington, October 10, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
US. Position for the General Assembly on the Nuclear Test Ban 


The Committee of Principals reviewed the present state of the 
nuclear test ban issue,' in the light of the imminent discussion of this sub- 
ject at the UN General Assembly. 

At the United Nations, we are certain to be confronted with an 
Indian resolution calling for an uninspected ban on all forms of testing.” 





10/11-15/61. Confidential. A typed note on another indicates that Rusk signed the 
memorandum on October 10 and it to to deliver to the White House. 
(Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /10-1061) 

' See Document 82. 

? The Indian resolution was passed on November 6 as Resolution 1648 (XVI) by a vote 
of 71-20-68; for text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, p. 568; see also pp. 539, 560. The 
resolution was opposed by, others, the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact allies, the 
Western nuclear powers, and the of China 
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The British and we are sponsoring another resolution calling on the par- 
ties to the Geneva talks to bring to a conclusion negotiations for a test ban 
treaty with relevant controls and ar.angements for inspection.’ (There 
will also be other minor resolutions in this field, including an Irish one 
against transfer of control over nuclear devices to countries that do not 
now have them,‘ and a Canadian proposal to criticize all fall-out tests 
and declare that no country has the right to test in the atmosphere.®*) 

We have considered various ways in which we could improve the 
prospects for our resolution and reduce the almost unanimous support 
for the uninspected ban being pushed by the Indians. We conclude that, 
even though our position will clearly be a minority one, our responsibili- 
ties as a great power dictate a policy that is simple, honest and clear. Our 
position is stated on the enclosed page. 


Enclosure 


U.S. POSITION FOR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON THE 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


1. The Basic Position 

A. The proper road to a nuclear test ban is through a treaty among 
the countries that can test nuclear devices. 

B. We have negotiated in Geneva for three years in good faith for 
such a treaty. We will sign the present draft treaty today or at any other 
time that the Soviets are willing to sign it or will continue to negotiate for 
a mutually acceptable treaty. 

C. We will stop all kinds of tests as soon as there is a treaty. 


2. Atmospheric Test Ban 


It is the judgment of the Department of Defense that, despite the test 
series in which the Soviets are now engaged, a balance of advantage 
would still lie with us if both sides were now to agree not to conduct 


atmospheric tests. 





* The US.-U_K. resolution was passed on November 8 as Resolution 1649 (XVI) by a 
vote of 71-11-15; for text, see ibid, pp. 578-579. The Warsaw Pact countries and Cuba 
opposed the resolution, France was among those abstaining. 

* Resolution 1665 (XVI) passed unanimously on December 4; see ibid. p. 694. 

* This proposal did not come to a vote 
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We would therefore be prepared to sign an agreement not to under- 
take nuclear tests in the sensible atmosphere, provided this were done 
during the period of the current General Assembly, but with these three 

a. We will not initiate an offer for such an agreement, in view of the 
Soviet refusal to consider the U.S.-U_K. offer of September 3, and in the 
event approaches are made to us, we will suggest that an approach be 
made to the Soviet Union first. 

b. We would insist on making such an atmospheric test ban a treaty 
obligation and would not agree to a moratorium while such a treaty was 
being negotiated. 

c. We would state frankly and publicly that in view of Soviet 
duplicity in the Geneva talks, we feel compelled to make preparations 
for atmospheric tests so as to be ready in case it is felt necessary to con- 
duct them. (We would say that in our kind of society such preparations 
cannot be secret, and we are therefore announcing in advance our inten- 
tion to make them. When and if, in the absence of a test ban agreement, 
we conduct atmospheric tests, we will do so out loud.) 


3. Moratorium 


We do not favor and will not vote for any general uninspected ban or 
moratorium on nuclear tests. We will make clear that the United States 
will consider itself free to conduct any and all tests which it considers 
necessary for its security in the absence of an agreed treaty prohibition. 

Your approval is requested for this line of policy, as a basis for 
instructions to the United States Delegation to the General Assembly. Mr. 
William C. Foster has participated in these discussioris and is in full 

with these recommendations. The Secretary of Defense, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Director of the 


Central Intelligence Agency concur.* 





* The memorandum bears a note: “JFK approved Oct 13.” Instructions 
based on it went to in telegram 918, October 13. (Department of State, Central Files, 
700.5611 / 10-1361) In an October 12 memorandum to Kennedy, Stevenson did not oppose 
Rusk’'s proposals but suggested in addition a public statement offering to negotiate a test 
ban treaty within 30 days, to be made by himself or the President. Kennedy approved but 
directed that the statement be made by Stevenson or the Department. (Attachment to 
ey meg wp eteteepey 7 ene thay “conte we wap Ao sty i pl 
ment. For text of the statement as by Stevenson before the First Committee on 
October 19, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 537-542. 
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84. Letter From President Kennedy to Chairman Khrushchev 


Hyannis Port, October 16, 1961. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that the press of events has made it 

for me to reply earlier to your very important letter of last 

month." I have brought your letter here with me to Cape Cod for a week- 

end in which I can devote all the time necessary to give it the answer it 
deserves. 

My family has had a home here overlooking the Atlantic for many 
years. My father and brothers own homes near my own, and my children 
always have a large group of cousins for company. So this is an ideal 
piace for me to spend my weekends during the summer and fall, to relax, 
to think, to devote my time to major tasks instead of constant appoint- 
ments, telephone calls and details. Thus, | know how you must feel about 
the spot on the Black Sea from which your letter was written, for I value 
my own opportunities to get a clearer and quieter perspective away from 
the din of Washington. 

I am gratified by your letter and your decision to suggest this addi- 
tional means of communication. Certainly you are correct in emphasiz- 
ing that this correspondence must be kept wholly private, not to be 
hinted at in public statements, much less disclosed to the press. For my 
part the contents and even the existence of our letters will be known only 
to the Secretary of State and a few others of my closest associates in the 
government. | think it is very important that these letters provide us with 
an opportunity for a personal, informal but meaningful exchange of 
views. There are sufficient channels now existing between our two gov- 
ernments for the more formal and official communications and public 
statements of position. These letters should supplement those channels, 
and give us each a chance to address the other in frank, realistic and fun- 
damental terms. Neither of us is going to convert the other to a new 
social, economic or political point of view. Neither of us will be induced 
by a letter to desert or subvert his own cause. So these letters can be free 
from the polemics of the “cold war” debate. That debate will, of course, 
proceed, but you and I can write messages which will be directed only to 
each other. 

[Here follows discussion of general topics, Germany, and Berlin.] 

Let me make it clear that I do not intend to relegate the achievement 
of complete and general disarmament to a place of secondary impor- 
tance. | share your conviction that nothing would do more to promote 





Source Department of State, Presidential C Lot 76 D 435, - 
Khrushchev 1961-1963. Top Secret. For the full text of this letter, see vol. VI, Document 22. 


' Document 76 
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good will among nations and contribute to the peaceful solution of other 

major disputes. Our agreement on the statement of principles jointly 
subenitted to the UN Coneral Accom while barely a beginning on a 
matter where we remain far apart, at least holds out the hope that we 
may someday achieve the final stage of such disarmament, verified to 
remove the fears of any people that devastation may ever again be sud- 
denly rained upon them. 

At the same time, however, our atten*ion is urgently needed on 
those current problems which keep the world poised on the brink of war. 
The situation in Laos is one example. Indeed | do not see how we can 
expect to reach a settlement on so bitter and complex an issue as Berlin, 
where both of us have vital interests at stake, if we cannot come to a final 
ee ee ee 

after the fashion of Burma and Cambodia. | do not say 
eedietiente Laos and the neighboring area must be settled before 
negotiations begin over Germany and Berlin; but certainly it would 
greatly improve the atmosphere. 

[Here follows discussion of Laos, Southeast Asia, and general top- 
ics.] 


Sincerely,’ 





? Prnnted from an unsigned copy 





85. Letter From the Representative to the United Nations 
(Stevenson) to President Kennedy 


New York, October 19, 1961. 


DEAR MR PRESIDENT: I am disturbed at the indications that the U.S. is 
contemplating a new series of tests at the Eniwetok Proving Grounds. 

I believe any such tests in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
would be a grievous error for the following reasons: 

(1) This is not American territory. We are merely trustees. The inhab- 
itants are Micronesians and are not American citizens. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons 


Testing 10/16-29/61. Secret 
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(2) We are obligated one day to give these people an opportunity to 
choose their political future. The earlier tests were bitterly resented by 
the islanders (some of whom had to be ¢°- >.aced from their homes, while 
progress has been made in developing a friendly attitude toward 
eventual integration with the US. A new series of tests, or even an indica- 
tion that the U.S. was seriously contemplating such tests, would create 
bitterness and hostility toward the U.S., thus hurting our long-range 
strategic interests. 

(3) Even if there were no question whatever as to whether we have 
the legal right to conduct such tests in the Trust Territory, the moral ques- 
tion is even more serious and should really control. 

(4) Entirely aside from the legal and moral questions, however, it is 
certain that to resume tests in the Trust Territory would cause us great 
damage here at the U.N, even among our friends and allies. It would 
sully our recent clean record on nuclear testing and would provide the 
Soviets with a priceless red herring. 

| would strongly urge, both from the point of view of our long-range 
strategic interests and from the standpoint of our international relations, 
that the possibility of carrying out such tests elsewhere than in the Trust 
Territory be reexamined. 


Faithfully yours, ' 
Adlai E. Stevenson’ 





' Wiesner stated in a memorandum to Kennedy of October 24 that he had reviewed 
Stevenson's letter and did not “believe that use of the Eniwetok Grounds ts 
required for any of the atmospheric tests that are now considered the Penta- 
ee eee which was under joint U S - 

K jurisdiction, and some at the Nevada Test Site Wiesner recommended that 


ee 
not be used (Ibid ) 


’Printed trom a copy that hears this typed signature 
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8. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
United Kingdom 


Washington, October 27, 1961, 9 p.m. 


2294. Following is text of proposed draft declaration handed Secre- 
tary by Ormsby-Gore Oct 25.' President telephoned Macmillan Oct 27 
him US could not join in declaration and suggesting that US 
and UK each adopt policy not to conduct particular test in atmosphere 
unless (a) atmospheric test is necessary as part of program the results of 
which contain possibility improvements of substantial military signifi- 
cance, and (b) result cannot reasonably and effectively be obtained in any 
other way. 

President also stated US unlikely conduct atmospheric test in 
immediate future and would advise UK prior to final decision being 
made. 

Begin verbatim text 

The President of the United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, mindful of the dangers to the health of mankind, 
including children yet unborn, and conscious of their responsibilities for 
the security of free men everywhere, solemnly declare that: 

1. They condemn the Government of the Soviet Union for breaking 
off the discussions in Geneva for a treaty to ban nuclear tests and for 


resuming atmospheric nuclear tests on a gigantic scale, which cannot 
even have any military purpose. 

2. They undertake that any future tests of nuclear devices which 
their governments make will if possible be conducted underground in 
conditions where no danger to health can arise. They would feel them- 


selves morally and politically free to conduct further atmospheric tests 





Source. Department of State, Central Piles, 71! 5611 / 10-2761 Secret, Limit Distribu- 
tion, Verbatim Text. Also sent to USUN 

‘Memorandum by Farley of conversaton between Rush and Ormesby Gore held 

pe Ape 700 5611 / 10-1661) According to Ewell, Bundy stated at the White House 

on October 26 that “Mr Rusk’s first reaction is that this cuts across our 

policy, and he doesn't like it” also “observed that the hidden veto is 


~— s S  eeeemion 


’ Kennedy s remarks to Macmillan were the lines of an October 26 memoran- 
dum from Foster to Kennedy ee ee Security Piles, Subjects Sernes. 
Nuclear ee 27 memorandum to the President. 


Bundy that “the agreed and unanimous position in the Government” —eae 
Macmillan’s proposal, that Foster's memorandum had “State, Defense and 

approval and that ‘as the memorandum points out the "rime Minister ts to get you 
hooked to an agreement not to test without his consent ltert nt delosstied)” Brandy adsbed 


that “our assessment is that the British Formgn Office and Ormsby <Gore both disagree with 
the Prime Minister's proposal © (Ibid ) 
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only if it was clearly proved and agreed by them that they had a duty to 
conduct such tests because they were essential to the preservation of 
freedom and the maintenance of the balance of deterrence. Neither the 
US. nor the U.K. sees any military reason to conduct atmospheric tests in 
the next six months and they will not undertake such tests during this 
period. 

3. They propose to the Government of the Soviet Union that negoti- 
ations should immediately start again in Geneva or elsewhere in order 
rapidly to conclude a treaty for the controlled ending of nuclear tests 
within months. 

4. The President and the Prime Minister urge the Soviet Govern- 
ment to suspend all further nuclear tests, at least pending the consider- 
ation of the above proposals. 

End verbatim text 





87. Editorial Note 


In a memorandum of the White House staff meeting held on Octo- 
ber 30, 1961, Thomas A. Parrott of the NSC Staff included the following 
item. 

“4. Forthcoming NSC discussion on testing. Mr. Bundy said that the 
NSC meeting this coming Thursday will feature a briefing by CIA on the 
implications of the Soviet test series, which would then 
lead to a discussion of our own testing. He felt that it would be highly 
desirable to get the President's views on testing out in the open before 
this meeting since otherwise the military and others would probably 
come in with carefully reasoned arguments in favor of resumption; the 
discussion would then take the form of trying to beat these arguments 
down. 

“Mr. Bundy said the President's view is that no tests should be 
undertaken by the US for political or psychological reasons, or in order to 
take advantage of any kind of ‘open season’ deriving from the fact that 
the Soviets have done it on such a massive scale. He referred to the Presi- 
dent's refusal to go along with Macmillan’s suggestion that a finite mora- 
torium be placed on testing, in a joint statement. Bundy emphasized the 
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President's feeling that we should not be bound by the judgment of the 
British or the Canadians. (These last points are sensitive.)” (National 
Defense University, Taylor Papers, Daily White House Staff Meetings, 
September—December 1961) 





88. Letter From the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Seaborg) to President Kennedy 


Washington, October 30, 1961. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This letter will bring you up to date on the acti- 
vities of the Atomic Energy Commission in the program for testing 
nuclear weapons and will inform you of our current thinking with 
respect to future steps that we believe should be undertaken. My discus- 
sion will draw upon past letters which, for your convenience, are listed 
in the attachment to this letter.’ 

In keeping with your instructions, we have been making plans and 
limited preparations for atmospheric testing, confining ourselves to 
such steps as are considered to involve little or no risk of public disclo- 
sure of the fact of preparation. The specific steps so far undertaken 
include the following:— 

1. The laboratories and supporting test organizations have been 
authorized to develop and fabricate devices and procure or fabricate 
such diagnostic equipment as may be required to carry out all of the tests 
listed in the enclosures to my letters to you of September 15th and 19th.? 
To the extent that it may be decided to test some of these devices in the 
atmosphere, these may be considered as preparatory steps. 

2. Rehabilitation of available balloons and supporting equipment 
to use these balloons, including procurement of diagnostic equipment 
unique to tests on balloons, has been authorized. We are not procuring 
additional balloons or related equipment, nor have we embarked on 





Testing 10/30-31/61. Secret; Data. 

' Not printed. 

2 Neither found. According to Seaborg’s journal, the 15 letter concerned 
“a proposed AEC test program next February” and that of September 19 “the fol- 
low-on test series.” (Seaborg, journal, vol. 2, pp. 163 and 186, respectively) The initial test 
program became known as “Operation Nougat,” the follow-on as “Ivanhoe.” 
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such steps as the testing of those balloons on hand, because of the risk 
that such steps would become publicly known. 

3. Certain coordination with and appropriate planning to support 
the Department of Defense has been authorized for some of the specific 
tests proposed in the letter of the Secretary of Defense to you dated Octo- 
ber 9, 1961.> However, our instructions do not permit us to take many of 
the steps required for complete preparation. [5-1/2 lines of source text not 
declassified] 

4. Detailed review of the Eniwetok Proving Ground and Johnston 
Island facilities by Holmes and Narver (the contractor now supporting 
Pacific Missile Range effort) and preparation of a complete planning 
report have been authorized. 

5. All three weapons laboratories have been authorized to acceler- 
ate their normal activities in the area of development of new devices, 
techniques, and diagnostic equipment. 

6. Authorization has been given to these same laboratories to fur- 
nish technical support as requested to the Department of Defense agen- 
cies designated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to carry out proposed early 
Department of Defense proof and system tests. For example, diagnostic 
equipment is being installed in aircraft of the Air Force Special Weapons 
Command. 

Perhaps the most important and certainly the most ramified prepa- 
rations we are not making involve the Pacific Islands. The earliest use of 
these Islands in an atmospheric testing program would relate most 
importantly to the fact that air drops now proposed by the Department of 
Defense for proof tests, as well as AEC developmental tests could be 
instrumented with higher reliability and somewhat more sophistication 
if the detonations took place in such a location that ground-based instru- 
mentation could be used. While the earliest actions necessary for such 
tests are the obvious operational ones which must be implemented by 
task forces of the Department of Defense, there are certain Commission 
actions that also would require attention prior to actual testing. For 
example, DOD ground crews and AEC technicians must proceed to the 
Island site some weeks prior to a test if this capability is to be exploited. 
While surveys of the applicable Islands have been undertaken, no steps 
toward the transfer of people can be taken until authorized, since it 
would be almost impossible to keep the fact from becoming public 
knowledge. 

While the type of air-borne testing capability just discussed could 
fulfill the need for early testing, in the more complex developmental pro- 
gram we would need to supplement it by providing for operations from 





* See footnote 2, Document 82 
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a considerably more adequately equipped island base. From such a base, 
tests could be conducted on the surface, on balloons, by air drop, and at 
very high altitudes, as may be required. This is a much longer range pro- 
gram. Study is under way to determine what Pacific base or bases should 
be proposed, but no actions have been authorized to move people to 
Johnston Island or Eniwetok for rehabilitation of test installations, nor— 
for fear of public disclosure—have we authorizec. procurement of long 
lead time items such as generators, instrumentation towers, communica- 
tions equipment, aerodynamic balloons with launching and mooring 
equipment, and other supporting implements. These actions must await 
selection of the test site or sites. 

In this connection, one might assume that Johnston Island (because 
of its missile launching capability) and the Eniwetok Proving Ground 
(because of installations already provided) are the logical choices. How- 
ever, the Eniwetok Atoll is part of the Trust Territory which we adminis- 
ter for the United Nations. The State Department has informed us‘ that 
very strenuous objections will be raised in the United Nations if we 
decide to go back into the Trust Territory to conduct nuclear weapons 
testing. We fully realize that representatives of various groups of the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory, as well as many others, will again raise 
charges against us in the United Nations if we decide to resume testing in 
the Trust Territory. 

Johnston Island does not fall in this category, but we are not now of 
the opinion that this Island is adequate to fully satisfy the needs of a com- 
prehensive and meaningful test program. It may be adequate for tests 
requiring missile launching, since it has facilities for this purpose which 
are not available on other possible islands. An alternative possibility for 
a test base is Christmas Island, which has been used in the past by the 
United Kingdom. The possibility of using the Christmas Island site for 
our test program was mentioned during my discussions with Sir Roger 
Makins in London.’ A preliminary survey is under way to explore this 
possibility. 

Meanwhile, our own deliberations have been assisted by detailed 
discussions with the Directors of the Weapons Laboratories who visited 
with us on October 17th, by my visit to the Nevada Test Site, to the Sandia 
Laboratory, and to Berkeley on my recent trip West, and by a recent meet- 
ing of the General Advisory Committee some of whose recommenda- 
tions were transmitted to you in my October 27th letter.® These 





‘in a letter from Rusk to Seaborg, dated October 29. (Kennedy , National 
a Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons Testing 10/16-29/61) See the Supple- 


"abe eutateeenteentests and are described in Seaborg, Journal. vol 2, page 
a 


* Not found 
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discussions, and the more detailed knowledge resulting from the under- 
ground testing program, have increased our understanding of the 
requirements of the test program as a whole. 

Additional experience has pointed up more clearly the limitations 
and difficulties of testing underground. To its limitations on testing 
larger weapons and its unsuitability for most important weapon-on- 
weapon effects tests must be added its relative slowness and the fact that 
great and time-consuming care must be taken to assure that useful meas- 
urements are achieved. In the case of tunnel complexes, there is the 
inherent danger that contamination may impede the conduct of future 
tests. Nevertheless, within its limitations, and with adequate precau- 
tions, the method is definitely useful. 

Our deepened knowledge and understanding, together with the 
march of world events, have resulted in the formulation of certain defi- 
nite opinions by the Commission as a whole. These are consistent with 
the position recommended by the Committee of Principals to you in their 
memorandum of October 11th,’ which the Commission heartily 
endorses. Hoping that these opinions may be helpful, I pass them on to 
you as follows:— 

1. In view of the limitations of underground testing and in the light 
of the comprehensive nature of the recent Soviet tests, national security 
considerations require that the United States embark upon a program of 
atmospheric testing at the earliest appropriate time. Freedom to so test 
must be maintained, unless and until an enforceable test ban treaty is 
achieved. 

2. Any atmospheric testing program should be carried out discrim- 
inately with the aim of holding to the minimum its contribution to the 
world-wide fallout. Although the dangers of such fallout have been 
greatly exaggerated in many minds, the best scientific evidence seems to 
indicate that it does contribute finite, though infrequent, undesirable 
genetic, and possibly somatic, effects. Hence, any particular test should 
be carried out only if its results will make a definite and important con- 
tribution to our defensive posture; in each case, every effort should be 
made to keep the fission yield as low as possible consistent with the 
results that are required. Important objectives that may justify a test 
include:—(a) significant technical advances—these include both antici- 
pated advances requiring confirmation and unpredictable new knowl- 
edge acquired from experiments incorporating novel features; (b) the 
avoidance of potentially catastrophic situations—this includes avoid- 
ance of the danger that inadequately tested stockpile weapons may mal- 
function either by failure to perform their intended role or by untimely 





” Apparent reference to Document 83 
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detonation with consequent damage to ourselves; and (c) weapons 
effects measurements including, importantly, weapon-on-weapon 
effects relating to anti-missile measures. 

3. Whether or not we do proceed to atmospheric testing, it is man- 
datory that the underground program be continued. For certain low- 
yield tests requiring complex and accurate measurements, underground 
tests are superior to air-borne or balloon-based tests, and they are rela- 
tively free from restraints imposed by weather. They may continue to be 


fallout, the Commission's plans contemplate a continuing, comprehen- 
sive underground test program. 

In conclusion, I respectfully reaffirm our earlier recommendation 
that the United States forthwith proceed to full-scale preparation for 
atmospheric tests, and that those preparations be publicly acknowl- 
edged as recommended by the Principals. 

Respectfully, 


Glenn T. Seaborg 





89. Letter From Secretary of Defense McNamara to President 
Kennedy 


Washington, October 31, 1961. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In our letter to you of September 20, 1961,' we 
outlined the basis for a proposed U.S. nuclear test program. By our letter 
of October 9, 1961,2 we further described the experiments which are 
urgently required and which can only provide the data needed if they are 
conducted in the atmosphere. The proposed atmospheric tests are listed 
in the attached tables and fall into four general categories as follows: 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 400.112 8 Apr 61 (Jan—Nov 61). Top Secret; Restricted Data. 


' Document 74. 
? See footnote 2, Document 82. 
* Four enclosed charts, one for each category described in the letter, are not printed. 














A. Systems Tests 


test of selected nuclear for 
Operational pe | weapon systems 


B. Proof Tests 

Proof test and yield verification of stockpile weapons. 
C. Development Tests 

Weapon development experiments. 

D. Effects Tests 


Weapon effects tests particularly directed toward stud of the ICBM 
warhead and site vulnerabilities and AICBM effectiveness 4 


In our letter of October 9, 1961, Ce ee 
with planning and preparations for the listed tests. You a 


course of action on October 11 len ther te. tatanciattan 
were directed to proceed with plans and preparations in accordance 
with your approval.® 

Preparations for the less complicated tests (those in categories A and 
B) have now reached a point where test operations could begin Novem- 
ber 15. We could complete this portion of our program on an orderly 
schedule by the end of this calendar year. 

Based on surface testing,* at an overseas site, approximately six 
months will be required to prepare for the first of the vitally needed 
development and effects tests which are listed under categories C and D. 
The instrumentation for certain of the effects tests is so complex that 
approximately twenty-four months will be required to prepare for them. 

While the requirements from a weapons development viewpoint 
for the systems tests and the proof tests are not great, such tests do assist 


in developing operational doctrine and they do add to our knowledge of 
weapons performance. (The tests of XW 59, XW 56 X1 and XW 50 X1, 





* The President's Book shows that he met with McNamara, Rusk, Gil- 
pees, Semen eae eecbad mel dee fap on October 11. (Kennedy Library) 
memorandum of this meeting has been found In an October 18 memorandum to Ken- 
nedy, Bundy stated that there was “an impression in Defense” that the President had 
the October 9 letter. Kym ye dpe odin noe Par eed y: og 
Notional Sonate Fe As far as | know, you have not read the letter yet.” (Thid., 
Fiien Subjects Series, Nuclenr Veonpons Testing 10/16-29/¢1) 
BE et mtr roe anaphee ge beer 


10/ 115/60) See the Supplement. 


undertaken, 
possibility are continuing. [Footnote in the source text | 
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which are included in category B, will be the first tests of the warheads 
for Minuteman, Skybolt, Nike Zeus and Pershing.) 

The long range missile systems like Atlas D and Polaris are expected 
to perform properly, but full scale systems tests would materially con- 
tribute to the overall confidence in the systems. 

The most important question at the present time is whether resump- 
tion of atmospheric tests now, at first comprising those systems and 
proof tests which are useful but not critical from a technical or military 
standpoint, would facilitate or inhibit conduct of the vitally required 
development and effects tests some months later. It may well be easier 
politically to conduct the whole program if we begin atmospheric testing 
in the immediate future rather than wait for completion of preparations 
for the critically needed experiments. If this is not the case, and if it is 
believed as feasible for the United States to begin atmospheric testing 
some months after the Soviets have concluded their current test series as 
to begin during or immediately following a Soviet series, the Depart- 
ment of Defense sees little objection to waiting. To have to delay the tests 
listed in categories C and D until the next cycle of Soviet tests would be 
seriously prejudicial to U.S. weapon and weapon system development. 

We believe that whether or not category A or B tests are undertaken 
in the immediate future, we should proceed immediately with the selec- 
tion and preparation of overseas sites for tests in categories C and D. 


Robert S. McNamara’ 





” Printed from a copy that indicates McNamara signed the orginal 
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90. Memorandum for the Record 


Washington, November 2, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
NSC Meeting on Nuclear Testing, 2 November 1961! 


In addition to the regular members of the NSC, and the invitees, for- 
mer President Truman sat in for about half of the meeting.? He made no 
comments on the substance of the material presented. The points dis- 
cussed at the meeting can be usefully divided into the following catego- 
ries: 


a. The Secretary of Defense Recommendations. 

The meeting opened with a brief statement from the SecDef pointing 
out that of the four types of nuclear tests—systems, proof, development 
and effects—only the last two are of importance to the United States at 
this time. The US could conduct about eight systems and proof tests 
between 15 December and 1 January, but DOD made no recommenda- 
tion that these tests be conducted. Development tests and effects would 
take five to six months preparation, and DOD recommended that these 
preparations be commenced and that these tests be conducted. 


b. Briefing on Soviet Nuclear Tests. 

The President requested that before going further into the possibil- 
ity of US testing, CIA should first present its analysis of the Soviet tests. 
Dr. Scoville gave the briefing and began by stating the Soviets had con- 
ducted thirty-seven, or perhaps thirty-nine tests, the last two being con- 
ducted this morning. The various tests had been conducted at the three 
different test sites in the Soviet Union. One test (#97) may have been an 
effects test for an AICBM; one (#98) may have been a failure; at least two 





Source: National Defense University, Taylor P WYS Chron File Aug-Dec 61 
apport. Drafted by Major William Y. Smith of 's staff. 
oah. cep cttmdad ty So otiain Beets oimeadnd tn eek Otammate 
10:15 am. to 12:30 p.m., was attended by 35 
Library) Other accounts of this arein Journal, vol. 2, p. Shandineauety 
Colonel Burris dated November 2 in the Johnson , Vice President's National Secu- 
rity File, NSC Document on Nuclear Testing, WH Support Date. The latter is in the Supple- 


memorandum to Kennedy, Bundy stated: “There is strong 
on the central : it is better not to test now ‘under Soviet 
umbrella, but to wait and test beginning April 1962. But this implies clear deter- 
mination to test about that time no matter what ‘world opinion’ says.” (Kennedy 
National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons Testing 11 /1-28/61) 
” President Truman was an overnight guest at the White House November 1-2 
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(#82 and #86) appeared to be system tests of short range missiles; and 
apparently one sub-launched missile was fired (#103). The largest Soviet 
detonation may end up to be somewhat over 60 megatons. The intelli- 
Sn eed papre Ae diony bg my Med ely ng 
included a number of system tests (at least five mis- 
Sip all Suni ctdidiatn, th ole cee anaes Saat 
), a number of effects tests (surface, sub-surface, and altitude 
bursts), and a number of weapons development tests (which gave the 
Soviets high yields and improved yield / weight ratios). There was noth- 
ing conclusive, but preliminary analysis did not indicate tremendous 
gains in weight/ yield ratios. With respect to types of weapons, analysis 
of the tests has not provided us with as much information on tactical 
nuclear weapons as it has on strategic ones. From other sources, how- 
ever, we do have information which shows that the Soviets are interested 
in nuclear warheads—for guns and mortars—as well as short-range mis- 
siles. Further, there is evidence that the Army had a requirement for a ! 
KT warhead; as late as March of this year, however, they had none. 

To conduct such a series of tests, the Soviets must have continued 
their nuclear development program during the moratorium (so did we); 
some evidence of our knowledge of this fact over the years was pre- 
sented. Dr. Scoville concluded by saying that the Soviet’s nuclear weap- 
ons program was moving ahead fast, but that there is nothing to indicate 
any outstanding developments. 

c. Discussion of Briefing. 

The President opened the discussion by asking how long it would 
have taken the USSR to prepare for the conduct of such a series of tests, 
and was informed that given the Soviet's attitude of meagre instrumen- 
tation of tests, preparations could be, and probably were, accomplished 
in the several months after May of this year. Next the President desired to 
know if there was any evidence of Soviet testing during the moratorium. 
Dr. Scoville replied that there has been nothing yet to indicate the Soviets 
would have had to test, and everything the Soviets have accomplished is 

in terms of laboratory work. He added, however, that there 
is no conclusive evidence that the Soviets had not tested during the mor- 
atorium. 


d. Discussion of US Nuclear Testing. 


The President then turned to the problem of US testing and asked 
Dr. Seaborg for his views. Dr. Seaborg said he agreed in general with Mr. 
McNamara, but that certain development tests could be undertaken 
almost immediately and would not necessarily require the five to six 
months preparation indicated by the SecDef. (It later came out that this 
time difference resulted from Dr. Seaborg’s intention to conduct in the 


atmosphere some of the tests now being conducted underground in 
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Nevada. These tests could be ready within a few weeks.) Dr. Seaborg 
stated that if the US tested only underground while the Soviets tested in 
the atmosphere, we would be in no position to compete with them. In 
response to a Presidential query, he stated if a decision were made to 
resume atmospheric tests on a large scale to test small nuclear weapons, 
the yield of all the tests could be limited to less than one MT—only a frac- 
tion of that involved in the Soviet tests. Dr. Seaborg concluded by stating 
if we are going to conduct tests in the atmosphere, an early decision had 
to be made in the choice of sites. The President then called on Dr. Harold 
Brown to discuss what specific tests were proposed by DOD and AEC, 
and what gains could be expected therefrom. 


Dr. Brown agreed with SecDef that system tests and proof tests had 
only marginal value. With respect to development tests, his main point 
was they made for improved weight/ yield ratios, noting that these were 
important for both Polaris and Minuteman. Dr. Brown centered most of 
his attention on effects testing. They would (1) judge the effectiveness of 
nuclear denotations on a hardened missile, (2) determine what effect 
Nike-Zeus warheads, exploded at high altitude, would have on incom- 
ing warheads, and (3) check the effects of the fireball on the radar systems 
of Nike-Zeus. Finally, a very high altitude burst [less than 1 line of source 
text not declassified] was planned to determine the effectiveness of such a 
blast on the blackout of communications and radar, as well as the sorting 
out of decoys. 

Following Dr. Brown's discussion, the President asked several ques- 
tions concerning the total yield involved in all the tests discussed, [less 
than 1 line of source text not declassified). He next asked the length of time 
the test series would take once they began. Firing with a rate of one or so 
shots a week, it came out the first series would last some four months. 
When the President indicated his preference for having the series 
shorter, if possible, Mr. McNamara filled a silence by stating that if the 
President wanted to move faster, it could be done, and that he would 
look into it with AEC. The President next called on Dr. Bradbury, in 
charge of the Nevada Test Site. Dr. Bradbury first stressed the need for 

tests; he then turned to the present underground series in 
Nevada and stated that the problem has been as difficult, if not more dif- 
ficult than had been anticipated. The big problem is to determine the 
yield, and even now we do not know the precise value of any of the sys- 
tems recently tested. He emphasized, as had Dr. Seaborg, that if we 
tested only underground and the Soviets tested in the atmosphere, they 
would surely pass us in nuclear technology. One major point of interest 
was his emphasis on the fact that our past progress in the nuclear weap- 
ons program has resulted largely from our precise instrumentation in 
each test. Underground testing denies us the precise result, and there is at 
least six months lag between a test and the diagnosis of the data. Thus, 
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underground testing denies us the principal source of our previous 
gains. 

The President next turned to the neutron bomb and asked when that 
could be tested. Dr. Bradbury replied that this was an unfortunate name; 
there is as yet no such thing as a neutron bomb. It is true that an explosion 
with immediate radiation could take place, but it is not yet certain that it 
could be made to take place in a manner of value to the military. The US is 
not ready to test the neutron bomb; testing is not the problem in this area. 
The President then commented that while there was not much hope for 
explaining this to Senator Dodd, it should be explained to Senator Rus- 
sell, who apparently had some misconceptions. Again, when no one 

forward to take on this task, Mr. McNamara stepped in and said 
that he would talk to Senator Russell. 


The President next turned to the question of where atmospheric 
tests should be conducted. Choices discussed were Nevada, the John- 
ston Islands off Hawaii, Eniwetok, or Christmas Island. The President 
voiced doubts that we could ever test in Nevada again for domestic polit- 
ical reasons. Ambassador Stevenson pointed up the difficulty of testing 
at Eniwetok, stating the Soviets would surely say that the US is willing to 
risk the lives of others but not US citizens. Dr. Br.dbury pointed out that 
on Johnston Island there are at present no fr cilities for getting precise 
instrumentation but that certain tests could be conducted there. From a 
technical viewpoint, however, either Nevada or Eniwetok was pre- 
ferred. 

The President then asked for comments around the table. Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson pointed out the fact that the US will test in the atmosphere 
is largely accepted in the United Nations, and that the real question now 
is to see that it is done in a way to minimize adverse publicity. He empha- 
sized that (1) he did not think we should test anything that is not mili- 
tarily valuable, (2) it probably would be a good idea to hold off until 
April, for then the General Assembly would have recessed, and (3) once 
the tests began, the shorter the series the better. Mr. Foster of the Disar- 
mament Agency said that he was convinced that the atmospheric tests 
were necessary to get the military results desired, that there seemed to be 
a reason to test, and that he thought the US should test.’ Mr. Bowles said 





5 


ee Oe ee 
“that he did not want to leave the oe meeting came to the 


conclusion that the United States will resume testing He preferred not to state US inten- 
tons or to commut himself to a future course of action He said that he could agree only to an 


imphcation that preparatons might begin if in the best pudgment | testing) were absolutely 
necessary © 
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he had the same reservations already expressed, and that he had little to 
add on that count. He did, however, feel that the Presidential statement 
on nuclear testing prepared by Mr. Sorensen (Attachment A)‘ was too 
long. This led to a discussion of the proposed Presidential statement. 


¢. Discussion of the Proposed Presidential Statement ‘ 

The President admitted his statement might be a little long, but he 
said he wanted it to say two things primarily: First, in spite of the Soviet 
tests, the US is still stronger than the Soviet Union, and second, that no 
decision has yet been made on testing, but that authorization has been 
given to undertake preparation for testing. At this point Secretary Dillon, 
heretofore silent, said he would like to make a few comments. He then 
stated that the proposed statement was not the right kind of statement to 
make. It indicated a lack of clarity and decision, and it looked like the 
President did not know where he was going. It was too defensive in tone, 
and in addition, it said some dangerous things. Its reference to unborn 
children could backfire when we wanted to test. It over-stressed that the 
sented was that there were some real military gains involved, and finally, 
it gave the impression that we are so strong that we would never have to 
test, when again the evidence was that we did need to test. The President 
appeared to appreciate the frankness of this approach (or at least not to 
be visibly taken aback), and asked if Mr. Dillon had any alternative, to 
which Mr. Dillon responded that he did, and passed to the President an 
alternate statement. The State Department then came forth with its 
draft.* After some discussion during which the difficulty of walking the 
fence between indicating a decision to test and a decision not to test (Mr. 
Murrow of USIA was the only one who requested a clear statement to the 
latter effect)’ the President suggested that Secretary McNamara, Secre- 
tary Bowles, Secretary Dillon, Dr. Seaborg, Mr. Bundy, and Mr. Sorenson 
stay a few minutes with him to draft a statement.’ 





* Not printed 

* Text of the draft statement. as circulated by Bromiley Smith to the NSC on November 
1, ts in Seaborg, journal, vol 2, pp 350-352. See the Supplement 

* Neither found 

” According to Burris’ notes, at this or a later point in the meeting, Murrow “stated 
that the reaction of most nations of the world to the Soviet testing was more one of anger 
than one of fear He would like therefore not to invite this same kind of reaction toward the 
United States He expressed the behet that the United States should announce its intention 
clearly not to resume testing at this time The President rephed that such an announcement 
was not possible ~ 

* Text of the President s statement issued later that day is pninted in Decuments on Dis- 
armament, 1961, pp 566-567 
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f. Future Actions. 


The President concluded the meeting by stating that he felt three 
things required action. First, the steps that could be taken to speed up the 
tests once they began should be explored; second, the site for the tests 
should be determined; and, third, Senator Russel] should be informed 
that the neutron bomb did not enter into the testing equation. 


wys’ 





* Printed trom a copy that bears these typed initials 





91. Record of National Security Council Action No. 2440 


Washington, November 2, 1961. 


NUCLEAR TESTING 


a. Following a briefing by the Central Intellig«. Agency of the 
current Soviet nuclear testing program, the Counc} r «ommended to the 
President that preparations for nuclear tests in the atmosphere be under- 
taken now prior to any decision to resume atmospheric tests. 

b. The President asked the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to examine whether, in the event atmospheric test- 
ing is resumed, the desired tests could be conducted in a relatively short 
period of time rather than being spread over several months. 


c. In view of the complications which might arise in the event the 
Eniwetok and Nevada sites were usd again for atmospheric tests, the 
President requested that a study be made of all possible sites which 
could be used to test small, as well as large, weapons. 

d. The President approved a statement with respect to U.S. policy 
toward nuclear testing which he later read to the press. 





Source Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Piles Lot 66 D 95, Records of 
Action by the National Security Council, Meetings of the National Security Council 1%! 
Secret Taken at the 492d meeting (see Document 90) 
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92. Note Prepared in the Department of Defense 
Washington, undated. 


Follow-up on 11/2/61 NSC Action 


General Luedecke for the AEC and Dr. Johnson for DoD are prepar- 
ing a plan of action to carry out the Presidential decision authorizing 
atmospheric test preparation that will include the following steps. 

(1) State will immediately pursue with the U_K. the use of Christmas 
Island, and JTF-8 will concurrently make plans to utilize this site. 

(2) As an alternative in case Christmas Island is not available, JTF-8 
will make preparations for airborne tests off the Hawaiian group of 
islands, and will pick another launching site such as Johnston Island for 
the two high altitude shots which cannot be air launched. 

(3) The Air Force and Navy task groups which are already at work 
on preparations for systems tests (ASROC, Atlas and Polaris) will con- 
tinue their efforts. 

(4) In order to attain maximum compression (probably 12 weeks) of 
the time period for development and effects tests once started, the ABC 
will plan for dovetailing of tests and the DoD will see what can be done to 
equip more aircraft for air sampling during the four months’ period 
prior to the tests. 





Source Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomuac 400 112 8 Apr 61 (Jan-Nov 61) Top Secret No drafting information on the 
source text, which the stamped notation: “SecDel has seen.” Gerald joheson pre- 

a lengthier but sermilar memorandum on the same on November 3 

. National Security Piles, Subjects Senes, Nuclear Testing 11 /1-28/61) 





93. Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to President 
Kennedy 


London, November 3, 1961. 


Dear Mk. Presipent. Although | was sorry we could not agree on a 
joint declaration about Nuclear Tests,' | was grateful for your very help- 





Source National Files: and Senes 
Kennedy Library a top Security poe mw ape 
Ormsby Gore to the President 


Gee Document 
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ful comments which Dean Rusk sent through David Gore? and which I 
used in my statement in the House of Commons on October 31.2 No 
doubt you will have seen what I said about our position and the possibil- 
ity of having to resume tests. I hope that you broadly agree with the posi- 
tion which I took. 

Although there was a certain amount of hostility in the House of 
Commons this came only from the left-wing of the Labour Party, and the 
official opposition would not I believe dissent from what I said. In any 
case this is a perfectly defensible line here because it gives us a very 
strong moral position. | would not like you to think therefore that my 
idea for a joint declaration was prompted by domestic preoccupations. 
What I felt, and still feel, is that the present series of Soviet tests, particu- 
larly the large explosions set off in direct defiance of a United Nations 
resolution, has put the Russians in a very bad posture throughout the 
world. I know that the neutrals are always much readier to criticise us. 
All the same I have no doubt that they do resent the callous Soviet behav- 
iour. I believe that this is a situation which we can use and that it is very 
important to set out our position clearly and firmly. Otherwise if it does 
seem essential later on for you to hold further atmospheric tests, the full 
weight of neutral opinion will turn against us or will at least succumb to 
the argument that there is nothing to choose between the Russians and 
the West. That was why I believed and still believe that some solemn joint 
declaration by the two Western nuclear powers would have real value. I 
think that our public statements this week mean that the time for such a 
declaration has passed for the moment. But if you do decide to resume 
atmospheric tests, my own feeling is that a solemn declaration broadly of 
the kind which I have suggested may still be desirable when that deci- 
sion is announced. 

Meanwhile, we have been giving some thought to our own needs 
for nuclear testing. We have strong technical reasons to test a device 
which the Atomic Energy Authority have developed [5 lines of source text 
not declassified| and it could be ready in a matter of weeks. The Atomic 
Energy Commission know about it and your people have expressed 
interest in it. 





? In a meeting with Ormsby Gore the afternoon of October 27, Rusk said that the Pres- 
that the Prime “still desired to make a statement.” Despite reconsideration the 
United States could not “adopt a self-imposed moratorium for a period decent enough to 
meet the Prime Minister's requirements.” The best solution was for Macmillan to say “uni- 
laterally what he felt he must, taking into account our views.” Rusk also outlined potential 
SS eee oe 
versation; Department of State, Central , 711.5611/10-2761) 


* For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 553-554. 
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We should wish, however, to test underground and we have no 
search for and construction of a site overseas would not only be difficult 
in itself, but would take an unacceptably long time. I hope therefore that 
you may be able to fit a test of this device into the United States under- 
ground programme. I have no doubt that there are many claims upon 
your facilities, but I believe that such a test would not only be of mutual 
advantage technically, but would be an overt sign of our solidarity and 
collaboration at the present critical time. 

If you were agreeable in principle to this proposal, the detailed 
arrangements and conditions for the test could, I suggest, be worked out 
between the Atomic Energy Commission and the Atomic Energy 
Authority. I would not of course make any announcement either about 
the request or about a possible test until all arrangements between us had 
been completed. 

There are also plans for one or two other United Kingdom tests 
underground, but these are not urgent and the devices would not in any 
case be ready until next year. 

Our Atomic Energy Authority is also interested in Project Gnome 
and will make proposals to the appropriate United States agency with a 
view to participating in the observation of this test. 

I was very glad to have our telephone conversation on October 27. I 
certainly found it very helpful. If we cannot meet for the moment, and I 
quite agree about the difficulties of this, | feel it all the more important 
that we should be able from time to time to have these exchanges of ideas 
on the new telephone,‘ which is certainly a great convenience.® 

With warm regard, 

Yours sincerely, 


Harold Macmillan® 





* Reference is to the direct connection between the White House and 10 Downing 
Street. 

*in his November 10 reply, Kennedy US. use of Christmas Island for 
atmospheric tests, asking for “early assurance you do not see obstacles to our use of 
this site.” He stated that the United States would not “emulate the Soviet demonstrative 
tests of big weapons.” No US. tests would be undertaken for results of substantial 
military significance, which could not and be obtained in any other 
way, nor without the most rigorous to avoid or reduce fallout. concluded by 
noting the “agreement” between the U.K. October 31 and U.S. November 2 statements on 
testing. (Text in telegram 2599 to London, November 10; Department of State, Presidential 
Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy—Macmillan, 1960-1962) 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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94. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) to President Kennedy 


Washington, November 9, 1961. 


SUBJECT 

Supervision of Atmospheric Testing Policy 

You have ordered preparations for atmospheric testing, while 
reserving the actual decision on tests until later. Now preparations are 
beginning, and it is important that they go forward in such a way as to 
leave policy control in your hands. The following arrangements are rec- 
ommended for this purpose: 

1. You should establish an NSC Committee on Atmospheric Test- 
ing Policy, with the following membership: Seaborg, Chairman, State 
(Foster), Defense (probably Gilpatric), and White House (Wiesner and 
Bundy). This has the approval of all concerned. 

2. You might instruct the Committee to review all preparations for 
atmospheric tests under the following criteria: 

Tests will be conducted in the atmosphere only if 


a. the test will provide information of substantial importance to the 


b. the information needed can be obtained in no other way, with 
reasonable time and effort 


d. the military need for the test outweigh seneral decheability 


3. You may wish to add that in your present judgment, any tests 
will be limited to those which relate to important questions of weapons 
development and weapons effects, and that you do not expect to 
approve of either proof tests or systems tests unless there is a convincing 
demonstration of unusual need in each case. (There is currently no 
limitation on the kinds of tests for which preparations may be made, and 
there is a good chance that individual services may make million-dollar 

tions for tests that you are not at all likely to approve; it seems 
sensible to put up a warning flag here.) 

4. Closely related to the problem of supervision is the budgetary 

. lattach a memo from Dave Bell on that.' We join in recommend- 
ing (a) that no FY ‘63 proposals be made at this time, (b) that FY ‘62 expen- 





Source: ey Sean ar re wee 
Tasting Ti /N-aa/e8. 
Not found. 
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ditures should be financed by use of emergency funds and a later 
supplementary request as needed, and (c) that budgetary action should 
be subject to review by the NSC Committee recommended in paragraph 
1. above, with advice from the Bureau of the Budget. 

5. Finally, we think that division or disagreement in the NSC Com- 
mittee should be promptly reported to you for decision—and of course 
any and all fall-out tests must require your personal approval.’ 

McG. B. 





? At the end of the memorandum is the handwritten notation: “Approved. JFK”. 
NSAM No. 112, November 13, formally established the NSC Committee on Atmospheric 
ing Policy and designated Seaborg as Chairman. (Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, and Memoranda Series, NSAM 112) 
* Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials. 





95. Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to President 
Kennedy 


London, November 16, 1961. 


Dear Mr. Presipent, We have considered very anxiously your 
suggestion that the facilities at Christmas Island should be made avail- 
able for further nuclear tests in the atmosphere.' I am, of course, com- 
mitted by the public statement which I made to Parliament on October 31 
that “if | were convinced that a particular atmospheric test was necessary 
in order to maintain the balance of the deterrent and to preserve freedom 
in the world, Britain would be bound either to co-operate in, or support, 
its conduct”. Your statement on November 1 [2 was in very similar 
terms. It follows that, if we were both convinced that further atmospheric 
tests were necessary within the meaning of those statements, our two 
countries should stand together in making them. But I feel very strongly 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, pen he ee hehe rn 
Atomic 400.112, 8 Apr 61 (jun—Nov 61). Top Secret. Another copy is in Department of State, 
Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D MMacunilen-Kanetehy 1960-4961 

" See footnote 5, Document 93 

* See footnote 8, Document 90. 
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that we should be under no illusion that a resumption of atmospheric 
tests will be at all acceptable to world opinion. I naturally shrink, as you 
must do, from being forced to do anything which looks like following the 
evil example of the Communists. And as the world judges us and them to 
be of two different standards, we must be very careful not to prejudice 
our moral predominance, which is a factor, perhaps the only factor, by 
which in the long run we shall undermine their atheist creed. | fear that 
these pressures of world opinion would be brought to bear upon us as 
soon as preparation . were started to re-activate the facilities at Christ- 
mas Island. These « »not, of course, be kept secret. | therefore feel very 
strongly that, before we become involved in the public outcry which 
would certainly develop as soon as we were seen to be preparing for fur- 
ther tests, you and I should have a clearer picture of what exactly the tests 
will be and what purpose they will serve. We need to be satisfied our- 
selves, if we are to satisfy others, that the programme is one which falls 
squarely within the public positions which you and I have both taken. 

From the experts who were over here last week, | gather that what 
your technical people have in mind is a series of up to 24 or more tests to 
be run off as fast as possible in a period of three to four months. All tests 
would be in the atmosphere, although one or two might be at heights of 
150,000 to 300,000 feet. Some would be at sea level. These would be made 
by a combination of air drops and balloon shots, together with a few sur- 
face shots of small yield devices and possibly including barges. [2-1/2 
lines of source text not declassified] We have not, however, been told what 
military purpose these tests would serve, i.e., in what way they are “nec- 
essary to maintain our responsibilities for free world security”, or 
whether any of their purposes could be met by tests made underground. 

I consider that you and I ought both to be satisfied on this point 
before we get into the arena of public controversy. It may be that, until the 
Russian tests have been fully evaluated, we cannot know for certain 
what further experiments may be necessary in order to preserve the 
existing balance of the deterrent. But | think that we could at least get a 
clearer definition than we have yet had of the purposes and possibilities 
of any 1962 series. | should like, therefore, to suggest the following pro- 
gramme. 

In the first instance, | would be ready to authorise the secret recon- 
naissance on Christmas Island which you suggested. If this is to be kept 
secret, it must be a really small Anglo-American party, just two or three a 
side. They should set out from Hickham Base, Honolulu, whence reliefs 
are normally made to the 300 or so officers and men that we maintain on 
Christmas Island and I suggest that they ought to fly on the British trans- 
port aircraft that we have. 


Secondly, | suggest that our expert advisers should get together at 
once (presumably atomic and defence experts from both sides) so that 
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we can have a more precise picture of what your people would propose 
as a series of tests for 1962, showing the general nature of the tests and the 


purposes which they would serve. To begin this study, | would be ready, 
if you agreed, to send senior people trom our Atomic Energy Authority 
and, if possible, from our Ministry of Defence over to Washington for this 
purpose as soon as you are ready. | realise that it would not be practicable 
at this stage to obtain full details of all the scientific and engineering con- 
tent of the programme, but we need to have enough to enable us to judge 
whether it could be justified and defended in public as falling within the 
terms of the public statements which you and I have both made. 

Thirdly, | would hope that a report of these discussions would be 
available for us to consider when we meet before or after Christmas.’ We 
could then take our individual political judgments whether such a pro- 
gramme is within our public definitions and whether the material and 
technical gain is such as to outweigh what would inevitably be a moral 
loss to our position in the world. We should need, of course, to be satis- 
fied that the purposes of the programme could not be met by under- 
ground tests. | think myself that we should also exclude tests designed 
solely to reduce the cost or marginally to improve the efficiency of our 
weapons, e.g., to increase the yield per unit of weight. The sort of thing I 
had in mind, when I made my statement, was something much more 
directly related to preserving the balance of the deterrent, such as tests 
which protect the validity of our weapons (e.g., by safeguarding them 
against counter-measures) or tests which might promise a break- 
through of the anti-missile missile front. 

I recognise that this programme will involve postponing the start of 
work at Christmas Island until the New Year. It seems to me, however, 
that we cannot avoid this if we are to discharge conscientiously our 
heavy responsibilities in this very serious decision. 

lam, of course, concerned about the possible reactions of opinion in 
this country where, | must confess, the public pressures are running in 
the opposite direction to your own. But | am much more deeply con- 
cerned about our joint position in the face of world opinion. On both 
these grounds, | feel that, before we take our final decision, we ought to 
have the fuller information which | have suggested in this message.‘ It 





* President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan met in Bermuda December 
21-22. 
* The President's November 21 reply stated that despite preparations “no decision 


has been made to resume atmospheric testing, many assurances given in his 
ecseion Wass ankanaelaneartademameivanenmeteimnal 
to him for decision, with “for the present” on recommendations for weapons 
development and weapons effects tests. Macmillan’s recommenda 
tions on a reconnaissance party. (Attachment to memorandum from Battle to 

November 17; of State, Presidential : Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy- 
Macmillan 1960-1962) See the Supplement. Regarding y's November 10 letter, see 


footnote 5, Document 93 
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will then, of course, be necessary for a more formal agreement to be 
drawn up, dealing with the many related questions which would flow 


Harold Macmillan* 





* In a November 21 memorandum to Seaborg, designated NSAM No. 113, Kennedy 
re er ene Wy Ene See SS OS, Sees 
should be resumed,” eal Gy et wy tg has 


moar bean “Nolan We Weapons testing r1/}-a/ehn and nd batoes and Memo- 


randa Series, NSAM 113) 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





%. Draft Report of the Meeting of the Foreign Weapons 
Evaluation Group (Bethe Panel), November 16-17, 1961 


Washington, November 20, 1961. 


[Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD/ AE 
Files: FRC 69 A 2243, 58 AWT USSR Tests (1961-1965). Secret; Restricted 
Data. 4 pages of source text not declassified. | 
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97. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations 


Washington, November 21, 1961, 9:41 p.m. 


Topol 778. Paris deliver Finletter 8 am November 22. USUN’s 1680 
rptd Paris 228.' Department believes negative vote on Swedish resolu- 
tion? is in best interest Alliance. 

On surface Swedish resolution may appear well-intentioned 
attempt inaugurate UN inquiry into methods of preventing spread of 
nuclear weapons. However, terms of reference of inquiry itself strikes at 
heart of our present and prospective nuclear weapons arrangements 
within NATO. Language of terms of reference of inquiry refers to condi- 
tions under which countries would refrain from “acquiring” nuclear 
weapons and “refuse to receive” them in the future on their territories 

“on behalf of any other country.” This not only would prejudice our posi- 
tion on any possible future multilateral arrangement (which was our 
objection to original Irish resolution), but much more seriously is clearly 
directed against existing arrangements under which we make weapons 
available (under US custody) to the forces of our Allies and train their 
forces in the use of nuclear-capable weapons systems. It also would 
prejudice our arrangements for stationing US military units with nuclear 
weapons in non-NATO countries. 

Coming on top of serious NATO split on “ban the bomb” resolu- 
tion,‘ affirmative vote for Swedish resolution by substantial number 
NATO countries would be regarded as further weakening of NATO's 
resolve to support Western collective defense efforts based on nuclear 
deterrence. It would play into hands of those groups in Scandinavia 
which are attempting capitalize on fear of “resurgent German milita- 
rism” at time when we are endeavoring insure maximum support by all 
NATO countries for our Berlin NATO military build-up. And another 
split NATO vote might well lead Moscow to believe its current pressures 
against Finland bearing fruit. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/ 11-1661. Confidential; Priority 
Repeated to Bonn, Copenhagen, London, Oslo, Ottawa, Stockholm, and USUN 


' Not printed. (Ibid.) 

For text of Resolution 1664 (XVI), passed on December 4 by a vote of 57-12-32, see 
Documents on Disarmament 1961, p. 693. Voting against were the NATO powers except Can- 
ada, Denmark, Iceland, and Norway, all of which voted in favor 

* See footnote 4, Document 83 

* For text of Resolution 1653 (XVI), on November 24 by a vote of 55-20-26, see 
Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. The Warsaw Pact countries and Cuba were 
among the supporters, which many “neutral” powers. Denmark, Iceland, and 
Norway abstained, the other NATO members voted against 
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We also are concerned at apparent Swedish motives in putting for- 
ward resolution of this sort without consultation.* We feel Swedes may 
be moving toward establishment of “non-nuclear club” made up of 
nations which reject not only national ownership and custody of war- 
heads (which is all to the good), but which also will not allow warheads 
to be stationed on their territory nor apparently take part in any future 
arrangements for multilateral ownership and control of nuclear weap- 
ons. This could prejudice NATO strength (on which Swedish security 
ultimately rests, as well) and have divisive effect in NATO by making 
still more difficult position of Norway and Denmark as members of 
NATO who, despite their Alliance ties, will not accept nuclear weapons 

In light of preceding considerations, at November 22 NAC meeting 
you should make statement along following lines: 

USG concerned at implications of Swedish resolution which, 
although limited to call for UN inquiry re methods prevent spread of 
nuclear weapons, will redound against Western Alliance by casting 
doubts on existing and future nuclear defensive arrangements, since it 
would prevent continuation of existing stockpile arrangements and 
exploration of future arrangements for multilateral ownership and con- 
trol of nuclear weapons. NAC has previously heard US views on unfor- 
tunate repercussions of NATO split on “ban the bomb” resolution. To 
large extent, many of these arguments apply in case of Swedish resolu- 
tion because Swedish resolution bound to play into hands of those who 
believe we can make progress toward disarmament by passing resolu- 
tions with high emotional content but little substance and which preju- 
dice existing and possible future arrangements advantageous to NATO. 
Cumulative effect passage such resolutions, revealing differences 
among NATO Allies, bound to damage NATO cohesion. 


US has consistently opposed and will continue to oppose spread of 
manufacturing capabilities and ownership and control of nuclear weap- 
ons. It has sought to control these weapons and to prevent this spread 
through mutually agreeable arrangements within NATO. At same time, 
we have supported efforts in the disarmament field to limit spread of 
national nuclear capabilities and to bring about general and complete 
disarmament under effective international control. As step in this direc- 
tion, we have expressed our intention to vote for the Irish resolution and 
consider Irish resolution most satisfactory method handling this compli- 
cated subject. Swedish resolution serves no additional purpose but 





* Rusk said, in the course of a telephone conversation with Stevenson on November 
30. “the Swedes were wicked to do it without consultation with us.” (Memorandum of con- 
versation, Department of State, Rusk Files Lot 72 D 192. Telephone Conversations) See the 
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rather can serve to throw doubt on legitimacy of existing NATO arrange- 
ments, and can weaken NATO strength and cohesion and prejudice con- 
sideration of possible future multilateral arrangements, such as outlined 
in President's Ottawa speech.* 

Although Swedish resolution undoubtedly will pass by over- 
whelming majority, USG feels it should be opposed and hopes other 
members of Alliance would agree. 

FYI. Our final decision on vote will in large part be determined by 
outcome discussion in NAC.’ End FYL 


Rusk 





* For extracts from the President's address before the Canadian Parliament on May 
17, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 149-151 


” The Swedish resolution was discussed at several NAC meetings pror to its passage 

by the U.N. General on December 4 Information on these discussions is in 

of State, Central File 600.0012 for November and December 1961 Telegram 

1831 from USUN, November 29, indicates that USUN had received final instructions by 
that date to vote against the resolution. (Thid_ 600.0012 / 11-2861) 





98. Memorandum From the Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs (Cleveland) to Secretary of 
State Rusk 


Washington, November 22, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Telephone Conversation with the President, November 22 


The President called me at home at breakfast time this morning to 
discuss nuclear test ban negotiations, and (as it turned out) a number of 
other subjects as well—some of them IO business, some of them not. A 
summary of his concerns and requests, and the action taken on them, fol- 
lows 





Source Department of State, Presidential Memoranda of Conversation Lot 66 D 149, 
August-December 1961 Secret 
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1. Nuclear Tests 


The President was concerned at the way the press was playing the 
forthcoming resumption of test ban negotiations. He referred particu- 
larly to an article by Joseph Newman in the New York Herald Tribune,’ to 
the effect that the United States had now been mouse-trapped on this 
issue 

The President developed his thinking about the line we ought to 
take publicly on this subject, and thought that we probably should have a 
background press conference on the matter today.' He did not contem- 
plate making any statement himself on the subject before the negoti- 
ations get underway, but thought that he might be having something to 
say on the US. testing program in a couple of weeks. 

The line he seemed to be suggesting was the following: 

a. To remind the world of our record in recent weeks, which is 
replete with clear statements by U.S. spokesmen, that we are free to test 
and that we are not buying any moratoriums. 

b. In view of Soviet performance we intend to be very tough about 
the need for adequate inspection and control arrangements in the 
resumed Geneva talks. 

c. If we can get agreement that would be strong enough to stick, 
and there is some prospect of getting other countries to adhere to it, and 
thus “lessen the proliferation” of nuclear arms, it would be a good deal 
from the U.S. point of view. In other words, we still do want a test ban 
treaty. 

d. No risk to the U.S. security attaches to this line of negotiations. 

e. We should stay off flat claims about the respects in which we're 
ahead on weapons development as a result of testing so far. 

I passed these comments for action to Adrian Fisher in ACDA. 

[Here follows discussion of Angola, Chinese representation at the 
United Nations, the Dominican Republic, the Congo, and India.| 
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99. Memorandum From the Representative to the Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
(Dean) to Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, November 22, 1961. 


SUBJECT 

Resumption of Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations 

1. The President telephoned this afternoon and was very much 
concerned that public opinion might believe that we did not have com- 
plete freedom of action to test in all environments while 
were going on in Geneva. He suggested that | should make this abso- 
lutely clear at the opening of negotiations.' If the USSR were to accept a 
nuclear test ban treaty, he did not think it would be very popular. 

2. He felt that there would be considerable misunderstanding if we 
again reitcrated our willingness to maintain an unrestricted moratorium 
un tests yielding below 4.75 for three years tocommence with the signing 
of the creaty, especially since it was now believed that in these lower yield 
tests the Soviets might be making very significant advances. 

3. l explained to him my theory that we should at the very begin- 
ning outline the additional number of control posts, the manner of 
regrouping the control posts and the additional scientific control appara- 
tus that would have to be written into the treaty before the treaty was 
signed in an effort to lower the threshold of the treaty as soon as possible. 
(I did not point out that this would mean abandoning our other alterna- 
tives of an eleven-man Scientific Commission to report six months before 
the end of the three-year research program.) | explained that this possi- 
bly could be done not as an additional concession to the Soviets, by elimi- 
nating the threshold, but rather as an additional control requirement 
without which we would not be willing to sign the treaty. 

4. He said that if this could be set up in such a way so that it looked 
as though we were getting greater protection for the U.S. rather than as 
an additional concession, he was for it. 

5. I said | felt it would be helpful if an announcement could be 
made before we resume negotiations on the 28th, that he now give all 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 997 561!~GE/ 11-2261 Confidential Also 
addressed to Foster 


' In the course of his statement at the of the resumed Geneva Conference on 
November 28 Dean stated that because the had been “involved in an unwar- 
ranted attempt to gain for itself a unilateral in the nuctear field,” there was “nat- 
urally no chance whatsoever —and | want to make this very clear—ot any pre-treaty com- 
mitment by the United States not to conduct any nuclear tests of amy character in any envi- 
ronment which it deems essential for the national secunty of itself and its assomates ~ For 
text, see Dacuments on Disarmament 1961. pp 665-673 
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orders necessary to start testing in all environments. He stated that Prime 
Minister Macmillan took the position that unless we could satisfy Eng- 
lish public opinion that this was essential for our military security he 
would have considerable difficulty answering questions in Parliament, 
behind. 

6. | pointed out that I felt we were encountering rather a difficult 
situation at the United Nations where the heads of some delegations at 
least, appeared to feel that the balance of nuclear power had shifted from 
the US. to the Soviets as a result of their latest series of tests, and that con- 
trary to the theory held this summer that the resumption of testing by the 
Soviet Union would make their public posture more difficult, it 
appeared to be having the reverse effect of making some delegations, at 
least, unwilling to offend the Soviet Union because of fear of its increased 
power. 
7. Lalso expressed the opinion that it would take many a month 
before Prime Minister Macmillan would give permission to test at 
Christmas Island and since our legal position to conduct tests in Eniwe- 
tok was clear (see Becker's memorandum),’ | thought we should, in the 
interest of our own military security, be prepared to run the necessary 
criticism in the United Nations. 

8. He asked me to telephone him after the Principals’ Meeting.’ 





? Not found 
*No memorandum of this telephone conversation has been found 





100. Editorial Note 


During the White House daily staff meeting on November 22, 1961, 
there was discussion of a Principals’ meeting to be held later that day. Col- 
onel Ewell’s memorandum of the meeting reads in part: “Bromley Smith 
asked whether the principals will be aware of the new test analysis. Bundy 
said he thought so as Wiesner and Brown will be among the principals and 
they have heard it. Smith again raised the question as to whether the 
delegation should be instructed to seek agreement or not. Bundy felt that 
the proper line was that if we could get a decent treaty we should. Smith 
said that he doubted that this was wise in view of the fact that the Bethe 
Report (which | had never heard of) concluded that the Russians have 
done things in their tests which we can't do. Bundy responded with the 
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traditional line that these were just improvements in degree and that the 
Russians had done nothing that indicated a real breakthrough. He still 
feels that the decision about testing is a political one rather than a techni- 
cal one. Smith, much to my surprise, returned to the tack with the 
thought that, even if we are going to sign an agreement regardless, we 
should take a much harder initial position than before, that there is no 
reason for us to act as though the Russians had done nothing since the 
negotiations had been broken off. Whether Smith's line of thought will 
have any influence or not I couldn't detect. Bundy has always been pri- 
marily an exponent of agreement regardless, and | doubt if he would 
change his philosophical set based on actual developments. As to this 
Bethe Report, | gather that they concluded that the Russians had 
achieved a lot more than Scoville’s initial appreciation indicated.” 
(National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Daily “taff Meetings 9-12 
61) Regarding the Principals’ meeting, see Document 101. The draft 
Bethe Report is Document 96. 





Meeting of the Committee of Principals! 
PARTICIPANTS 
(See Tab AP 


The discussion was preceded by a briefing given by Dr. Scoville on 
the results of the analyses of the recent Soviet nuclear weapon test series. 





Source Department of State. Secretary s Memoranda of Conversation Lot 65 D 330 
Secret Draftedby Goodby and approved in S on December 4 

‘In a November 22 bnefing memorandum to Rusk. Foster stated that the purpose of 
the Principals meeting was to discuss the sstuation arising from the Soviet acceptance ina 
November 21 note, of the US proposal, set forth in a note of November |} following con- 
Chusson of the Genera! debate on the nuclear test question to resume the recessed 
Geneva test ban conference (Ibid. Central Piles, 997 5611 ~<GE/ 11-2261) For texts of the 
notes, see Decwments on Disarmament 196] pp 994 and 636-637 respectively The confer. 
ence resumed on Novernber 28 

Not printed Among the 28 parhopants were Nitze (representing McNamara) 
Lemnutzer and Allen Dulles 
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Following the briefing Secretary Rusk asked Chairman Seaborg if he 
would cai ‘© «-valuate the relative position of the US and the USSR in the 
nuclear weapons field in the light of the Soviet nuclear tests. Chairman 
Seaborg replied that it was almost impossible to give a meaningful 
answer to t}:is question since there were so many factors that entered into 
the equation. In certain aspects of thermonuclear technology the Soviets 
seem to have caught up with and perhaps even surpassed the United 
States. The situation with respect to tactical weapons was not known. Dr. 
Wiesner added that it was certainly clear that the Soviet Union had 
improved its effective stockpiles by the recent series. Chairman Seaborg 
agreed and went on to ask Dr. Scoville if he would give the meeting an 
estimate of the length of time that the Soviet Union had been 
for its recent series of tests. Dr. Scoville replied that the Soviet Union had 
probably been preparing the logistics for the series since the spring of 
1961. The heavy build-up in the north probably had not begun until July 
1961. Obviously design work had been vigorously prosecuted ever since 
1958. 

Ambassador Dean asked what the effect would be on nuclear weap- 
ons development work in the United States if the Kennedy-Macmillan 
offer to refrain from tests in the atmosphere were renewed. Chairman 
Seaborg said that it would be hard to conduct nuclear tests effectively 
and with sufficient speed underground and that the United States would 
not be ready for a test in outer space for another two years. The fact that a 
nuclear test ban treaty would not prevent preparations for another series 
of Soviet tests was the most worrisome thing, however. After another 
several years of preparations the Soviet Union might again start to test. 
Chairman Seaborg said he would be willing to freeze weapons technol- 
ogy at the present state in the US and USSR but he saw noclear solution to 
the danger of preparations for another series being carried out in the 
Soviet Union during the early years of the treaty. Dr. Wiesner summed up 
by stating that without atmospheric tests the United States could not 
redress everything that the Soviet Union had accomplished in its recent 
series but that Chairman Seaborg was also saying that this did not worry 
him too much. 


Ambassador Dean asked whether it was not true that the United 
States had been experiencing difficulties in its underground testing. 
Chairman Seaborg replied that underground testing had been much 
slower than expected and that diagnostics had been much inferior. Dr. 
Wiesner asked whether this situation might improve to which Dr. Sea- 
borg replied that he assumed it would. 


Secretary Rusk asked whether there was any objection to the propo- 
sition that the United States should not repeat the Kennedy-Macmillan 
offer for an atmospheric ban without international controls and that if 
the Soviet Union made the offer the United States would not accept it. 
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There was no disagreement. Secretary Rusk then said that so far the 
United States position had been based on the October 11 decision’ that a 
nuclear test ban treaty was still in the United States interest. Everything 
we had been doing was basec. on that assumption. Secretary Rusk 
thought the question should be raised now as to whether the United 
States would sign the US—UK draft treaty if the Soviet Union said next 
week that they would sign it. Mr. Bundy asked whether there were 
things which could be added to the treaty to prevent the kind of prepara- 
tions to which Chairman Seaborg was drawing the meeting's attention. 
It was felt that there was nothing which could be added to the treaty to 
cover this point. 

Mr. Foster said that he had envisaged Ambassador Dean's asking 
the Soviet delegation to respond to the latest United States proposals to 
which no satisfactory answer had yet been given. He saw no need to 
hurry the negotiations and this lack of haste would be encouraged by the 
fact that the United Nations Secretariat would not be able to provide the 
kind of service which would permit fast work in the conference. Mr. Fos- 
ter also noted that on November 28 there would be a meeting of the com- 
mittee established by the NSC to look into the question of nuclear testing 
in the atmosphere. The results of the meeting would be important in 
determining whether the United States would be prepared to accept in 
the future a test ban treaty of the kind previously advanced by us. Secre- 
tary Rusk said he believed the situation had now changed and that 
whereas the United States could have signed a test ban treaty immedi- 
ately we were now in a position of not having had adequate consultation 
with Congress, and were consequently without assurance that Congress 
would be ready to ratify the treaty and provide funds for its implementa- 
tion. Secretary Rusk therefore felt that Ambassador Dean could not be 
instructed to sign the draft treaty* until more work had been done with 
Congress. Mr. Foster agreed with the assessment. 

Mr. Foster then asked Dr. Scoville whether it was a fact that the more 
that was learned about the Soviet tests the better the tests appeared. Dr. 
Scoville said that the first tests which were analyzed showed only mod- 
erate improvements in Soviet technology but that the series later blos- 
somed out into something more significant. 

Secretary Rusk enquired as to what, if anything, took effect when 
the treaty was signed, to which Ambassador Dean replied that each of 
the three proposed signatory states had said they would not conduct 
tests underground, below the 4.75 threshold, from the date of signature 
for a limited period of time. The treaty itself, of course, would not come 
into force until it was ratified. Secretary Nitze asked whether it would 





*See Document 83 
* Apparent reference to the April 18 U.S.-U_K. draft; see footnote 2, Document 8. 
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not be well to consider removing completely the moratorium agreement 
on shots below 4.75. Mr. Foster stated that the United States had strongly 
supported a test ban treaty as the beginning of a process leading to disar- 
mament but now it appears that limitations on tests might not be in our 
best interest; on the other hand, a change in position would undoubtedly 
have the most serious consequences. Mr. Foster wondered if it would not 
be possible to avoid taking a final decision on signing a treaty until the 
committee appointed by the NSC had a chance to begin its work and 
until we had seen what the Soviet Union's position was going to be in the 
test ban conference. Mr. Bohlen said that the Soviet note accepting the 
resumption of negotiations implied that the Soviet Union was not pre- 
pared to sign a treaty right away since it talked about events that would 
happen during the negotiations. Secretary Nitze said that to him there 
appeared to be a clear intent in the Soviet note to establish a moratorium 
on nuclear tests during the negotiations. Secretary Rusk replied that 
there should be no doubt in anyone's mind that we would not accept an 
unpoliced moratorium during the negotiations. The Secretary also said 
that Ambassador Dean should describe in no uncertain terms how the 
Soviet breaking of the moratorium had affected the negotiating situa- 
tion. 

Ambassador Dean then enquired whether it would be possible to 
announce the total number of Soviet shots in the recent series. Dr. Sco- 
ville replied that something like “almost fifty” could be said but not the 


precise number. 

Mr. Foster asked whether there should be a backgrounder for the 
press in order to give them some information about our attitude toward 
the resumption of negotiations. 

Mr. Nitze asked whether a revised approach to the treaty was not 
necessary and Chairman Seaborg said that perhaps the United States 
should say it wishes to amend the treaty so as to prevent preparations for 
testing from being carried out. Mr. Stelle suggested that the answer to 
this was simply to prepare for testing ourselves. Chairman Seaborg felt 
this was not a feasible course of action for the United States and Mr. 
Bundy agreed that it would be difficult for the United States to prepare to 
do something which it had agreed in a treaty not to do. 


Dr. Wiesner said he felt that the key issue was not whether the 
United States was equivalent to the Soviet Union in every aspect of 
nuclear weapon technology but whether the United States is missing any 
of the things it should have for its security. Mr. Cleveland said that the 
United States position had been based on the understanding that the 
United States was so far ahead in nuclear weapon technology that it 
could sign a treaty to end tests. If this situation had changed perhaps 
some new balloon should be floated. Chairman Seaborg said he felt that 
the problem was would the United States be ahead if the Soviet Union 
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once more prepared and conducted a large test series. Mr. Scoville said 
he felt the Soviet Union had tested everything it had and that it would 
take at least 6 or 9 months before they would be ready to test anything 
else. 

As to the backgrounder for the press, Secretary Rusk said that a high 
level backgrounder did not appear necessary, and that the press officers 
could make the necessary points known to the press in the usual way. 

Mr. Cleveland observed that in face of the new factors that had come 
to light, such as the need to inspect preparations, the United States might 
have to move in the direction of combining the test talks with disarma- 
ment. 
Dr. Wiesner said that when the question of the nuclear test negoti- 
ations was discussed with the President he should be advised that there 
are many dimensions to the problem and that there are many things — 
which we could do to off-set any imbalance. 


The meeting was adjourned at 6:25 p.m. 





102. Letter From the Chairman of the NSC Committee on 
Atmospheric Testing Policy (Seaborg) to President Kennedy 


Washington, November 29, 1961. 


Dear Mr President: As requested in NSC Action Memorandum 
No. 112 of November 13, 1961,' a careful study has been made of all of the 
nuclear weapon test shots proposed by the weapons laboratories and by 
DOD for inclusion in an atmospheric test program which might be con- 
ducted over a three-month period, beginning in the spring of 1962. The 
proposals were reviewed in the light of the continuing objectives of our 
nuclear weapons program, our position vis-a-vis the USSR—taking 
account of t..e marked advances revealed by their recent test series—and 
our current state of readiness as adversely affected by the test morato- 
rium. Some 49 possible test shots were reviewed, of which a minimum of 
27 are recommended for inclusion in the early program. 


The program under consideration has both general and specific 
objectives. In common with all technologies, the development of nuclear 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons 
Testing, 11 /29-12/6/61. Secret; Restricted Data 


' See footnote 2, Document 94 
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weapons combines the techniques of theoretical and experimental sci- 
ence with the development and design of specific devices. At each stage, 
data based on past experiments and tests are combined with known 
theory to devise new and more revealing experiments and improved 
devices which are subjected to experiment and the process is then 
repeated. At appropriate points the results are used as the basis for the 
design of specific weapons. The trends of the developments and the 
objectives and characteristics of the weapons are, of course, subject to 
such external factors as delivery capabilities, expected enemy counter- 
measures, the availability of special materials, etc. 

The normal cycle of a year or so was, of course, perturbed by the test 
the Hardtack series was exploited about as far as it is feasible to go with- 
out further experimental checks. New weapons introduced represent 
the greatest extrapolations from tested configurations that it is prudent 
to use without further test. Understanding of the underlying principles 
and of the probable behavior of extrapolated arrangements was 
extended by calculation and analysis to the limit in the absence of addi- 
tional data. Except in a few limited areas, further substantial progress 
would not be possible without additional experiments. The resumption 
of underground testing has of course made it possible to progress in 
those aspects of the program for which experiments and tests are feasible 
in that environment. There remain, however, larger and more important 
areas that cannot be covered in an underground program. Hence, over a 
major portion of weapons technology, above-ground testing is essential to 
any substantial future progress and recovery of momentum by the Laboratories. 

Urgency is added to the need for progress by the substantial 
advances made by the USSR. In certain areas of the underlying technol- 
ogy, they have surpassed any results that we have achieved or, indeed, 
know how to achieve with any degree of certainty; some of their devices, 
notably the larger ones, go beyond our own. Even more importantly, they 
have a new accumulation of experimental data on which to base still further 
advances. Especially if exploited through still further tests, these 
advances could well result in drastic, and possibly decisive, changes in 
the relative positions of the two countries unless we too make substantial 
progress.’ 

Certain specific areas are of special military interest. Each potential 
adversary now has, or soon will have, a stockpile of strategic nuclear 
weapons such that if delivered on target, virtual destruction of the enemy 
would result. Increasingly, therefore, much of the future effort of each 
side will be directed at measures designed to prevent the delivery of 
enemy weapons while, at the same time, preserving the deliverability of 





? Next to this sentence Bundy wrote a marginal note “Spell this out.” 
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one’s own weapons in spite of the enemy’s preventive measures. This 
game of counter and counter-countermeasures can take many forms 
including (1) measures for destruction of enemy weapons on base— 
countered by hardened bases, and mobility (aircraft in flight, Polaris 
submarines, mobile Minutemen, etc.); (2) anti-missile systems including 
the use of defensive nuclear warheads—countered by hardening of 
offensive missiles, by clustered warheads and/or decoys and by offen- 
sive warheads effective at greater altitudes where defensive measures 
are more difficult; (3) increased defensive capabilities against aircraft— 
countered by low level penetration, requiring rugged “lay-down” types 
of weapons, or by long-range air-to-ground missiles; (4) interference 
with radar and communications through nuclear explosions as well as 
by conventional means. 


In general, strategic effectiveness can be enhanced by increasing the 
diversity of methods of accomplishing a given mission, thus complicat- 
ing the defenses, and by improvements lessening the requirements on 
the carrier. For example, large dividends can result from improvements 
permitting weapons of a given destructive potential to be carried by mis- 
siles as well as by aircraft, by Minuteman or Polaris as well as by Atlas, 
etc. 


These considerations lead to urgent requirements for (1) increased 
knowledge of the effects of nuclear explosions on hardened bases and on 
missiles and on radar and communications—as bases for designing both 
improved defensive measures and effective counters against enemy 
defenses; (2) developments leading to decreased nuclear vulnerability of 
our own offensive warheads; (3) decreased weight-to-yield ratios of stra- 
tegic missile warheads in order to permit increased diversity and greater 
pre-strike mobility and to increase penetration capabilities through the 
use of clusters and /or decoys, through hardening of the individual mis- 
siles or through use of greater yields at higher altitudes; (4) develop- 
ments increasing the effectiveness of our own defensive weapons 
through enhanced effects and through decreased weight-to-yield ratios, 
permitting longer range and higher altitude delivery at given yields or 
greater kill range at given weights. 


In the area of tactical weapons, two considerations predominate: (1) 
developments permitting greater diversity of delivery methods for 
given missions such as developments permitting the use of simpler and 
more mobile launching mechanisms; enhanced effects and decreased 
weight and size are important here; (2) improvements and economies 
making possible wider deployment of tactical weapons in advance of 
knowledge as to places of potential need; reductions in requirements for 
special nuclear material per weapon are of importance in view of the 
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large numbers that are involved. (Clearly, in this area, the number of 
weapons deployed is far larger than would ever actually be used.) 

In view of the above considerations and our present situation, our 
test program can be considered under three major headings: (1) mea- 
surements of weapons effects; (2) tests of advanced concepts leading to 
better understanding and to markedly improved and less vulnerable 
weapons; and (3) tests of actual weapons incorporating substantial 
extrapolations from previously tested configurations so that both devel- 
opmental and verification objectives are achieved. 

It is clear that measurements of weapons effects must be conducted 
in the environment to which they will pertain and, hence, require experi- 
ments in and above the atmosphere. It is also important that many of the 
tests required, for example, those relating to anti-missile systems and to 
improvements in strategic penetration, perforce involve large yields 
and, hence, either cannot be conducted underground at all or only 
slowly, with great difficulty. 

It has been our experience underground to date that such things as 
the mechanical difficulties of digging very deep (up to 2,000 ft.), large 
diameter holes (36 inches), bring into question the feasibility of using the 
vertical hole approach for testing yields much above 20 KT. We have pro- 
posed and did plan that yields up to 100 KT be conducted underground 
in tunnels; however, our experience with post-shot contamination in the 
tunnels at the Nevada Test Site up to this time gives us some concern that 
our planning in that aspect was not realistic. It is now estimated that, if 
feasible at all, tests of this magnitude could be conducted at a rate of not 
more than a very few per year, even under favorable conditions, in a 
given tunnel complex. In contrast, large yield devices can be tested in 
rapid succession in the atmosphere with relatively little advance prepa- 
ration of the means of testing.‘ 

A second important factor in relative capability is that of diagnostic 
instrumentation. For test shots which can be satisfied by relatively sim- 
ple instrumentation plus good radiochemical analysis, tests in the atmo- 
sphere can be much more effective in furnishing early information than 
can underground experiments, at least with current techniques. This is 
especially important when the results of one test determine parameters 
to be used on a succeeding test in the same series. (In one, so far extreme, 
case it required almost two months to do the digging necessary to obtain 
an adequate radiochemical sample from a shot in the current series.) 
Even relatively complex instrumentation is easier for atmospheric tests if 
barge shots can be used. 





* Bundy’s marginal note next to this parazraph reads “not impressive ” 


* Bundy’s marginal note next to the upper part of this paragraph reads “Of course it 
can be done.” 
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Both time and place will influence the choice of test shots that can be 
included in an atmospheric test program. In accordance with your mem- 
orandum we are planning on a target date of April 1, but recognize that it 
may be advisable to postpone the date by a month or so, as more specific 
plans may require. 

The choice of test site will dictate how the tests can actually be con- 
ducted. Technically the Eniwetok Proving Ground is the most desirable, 
extending as it does over a substantial area, with a lagoon suitable for 
barge shots. All of the contemplated tests could probably also be con- 
ducted, though not so well, at Christmas Island. Since Eniwetok has 
political difficulties and the availability of Christmas Island is at best 
uncertain, prudence dictates that we be prepared to test elsewhere if nec- 
essary. Fortunately, many of the proposed tests could be conducted with- 
out a highly-developed island site, although they would benefit from 
such a site. Some could be done by air drops probably staged from 
Hawaii with limited instrumentation on some small island, such as John- 
ston, not suitable for more extensive development; with some degrada- 
tion of diagnostic information, others could be carried out by air drop 
over the open ocean using such instrumentation as could be carried in 
accompanying aircraft or on ships. However, some of the most complex 
experiments are of questionable feasibility except over an extended land 
base such as Christmas Island; in the absence of such a base, serious con- 
sideration should be given to conducting some of these above ground in 
Nevada. In any case, for geophysical reasons, one important test to deter- 
mine the effects of a nuclear explosion on hardened missile bases could 
be conducted only in Nevada. A special requirement also exists in con- 
nection with rocket lifted test shots for which Johnston Island is the log- 
ical launch point because of available facilities. 


It has been proposed that tests be conducted in space in order to 
avoid fallout. Preliminary analysis of space vehicle capability and reli- 
ability and difficulty of instrumentation indicates that it would cost 
approximately 100 million dollars over a 2-year period to develop sucha 
capability and about 20 million dollars per shot thereafter. Consequently, 
it was not considered available for this program. 


Another important consideration in planning the test series is the 
restraint to be placed on yield because of faliout and its political implica- 
tions. The series now proposed would have a total yield of approxi- 
mately [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) this compares to the 
recent Soviet tests totalling approximately [less than 1 line of source text not 
declassified|. By appropriate test techniques, it should be possible, within 
limits, to restrict the worldwide fallout, at the cost of producing local fall- 
out. The balance struck would be dependent on the choice of site. 


In studying the proposed series of test shots, it is apparent that no 
great advance in weapon technology can be attributed in advance to any 
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one proposed experiment. Indeed, it is rare that a single test shot can, by 
itself, lead to a major advance in nuclear weapon technology. Progress in 
this area is much more likely to come from a broadly based, interrelated 
series of experiments—some empirical in nature and some the result of 
careful calculations—from which one can then advance to bolder, more 
advanced concepts. The group of 27 tests which appears to be a mini- 
mum program must therefore be considered in the context of the gains 
that could be made from this group of experiments as a program, recog- 
nizing that they fall logically into three categories. 

The first category covers the general area of the effects of nuclear 
weapons on such things as hardened missile bases, on missiles in flight, 
on radar and communications and on naval vessels and their equipment. 
It is axiomatic that weapons effects in a given environment must be 
understood if we are to be able to plan for the proper design of weapons 
to fit a particular military requirement. While there have been many 
nuclear tests which sought to develop information about weapons 
effects, it is apparent that there are still significant areas of unknowns of 
importance to the military use of nuclear weapons. Four tests that fall 
solely in the effects category appear to be feasible for inclusion in an early 
series, but other recommended tests will have effects implications. The 
area of greatest interest lies in effects at very high altitudes as they apply 
to AICBM defenses and to the kill capability of our own AICBM war- 
heads. A series of five such tests has been projected, varying in yields 
from a [less than 1 line of source text not declassified| to about (less than 1 line 
of source text not declassified] and in altitudes from 20 Km to above 400 Km. 
However, practical considerations with respect to development of 
instrumentation techniques and related preparations make it unrealistic 
to plan for more than two of these shots in the short time available. It is 
important that preparations go forward to conduct the others, and per- 
haps additional ones in the next test series. The effects of antisubmarine 
warheads are also of interest, as are the effects of the electromagnetic 
pulse from a surface burst as they relate to the operational effectiveness 
of hardened missile bases. One each of such tests is included. 


The second major category into which test proposals fall is that of 
advanced concepts for improving weapon effectiveness and decreasing 
warhead vulnerability. Advances range all the way from exploring 
changes in [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] design of “stand- 
ard” devices through the exploring of very advanced concepts for 
greatly improving the efficiency of thermonuclear “burn” . New ideas in 
thermonuclear technology promise great enhancement of the fusion-to- 
fission ratio [1 line of source text not declassified). Direct practical objectives 
include significant reductions in the weight-to-yield ratio of all classes of 
offensive and defensive weapons; decreased vulnerability of our own 
offensive weapons; enhanced weapons effects, including progress [less 
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than 1 line of source text not declassified| anc reductions in special nuclear 
materials, particularly for tactical and defensive warheads. 

[2 paragraphs (37 lines of source text) not declassified) 

Although it would certainly be desirable to include all of the pro- 
posed tests of advanced concepts, practical political considerations, and 
the short time available for design and fabrication of devices dictate that 
some of these proposals might be postponed to a later test series. 

[1 paragraph (22 lines of source text) not declassified] 

While the program recommended here represents the current best 
thinking, it must be pointed out that the underground test program par- 
ticularly in the area of advanced concepts, is almost certain to produce 
surprises which will dictate changes in any atmospheric series which 
might be planned now. Accordingly, one must recognize this and retain 
flexitulity to add, substitute, or otherwise modify the program. On the 
assumption that such flexibility will be possible, for example, the recom- 
mended program has not included tests proposed by the laboratories 
that repeat completed or scheduled underground tests, or other tests that 
can presumably be carried out underground; in the event of failures in 
the underground test program, appropriate revisions to the atmospheric 
series will be required. On the other hand, knowledge gained from suc- 
cessful underground tests may call for elimination or modification of 
some of the presently proposed atmospheric tests. 

In addition to provisions for flexibility, current planning should 
provide for preparations for a second test series, about a year later, look- 
ing to more dramatic advances than are possible in an early time frame. 
In fact, it is essential to plan for a second series in order to accomplish the 
very important effects tests that could not be included in this early time 
scale. In looking at what test devices can be made available in the April to 
July period, it is apparent that we are suffering to some extent from the 
three-year test moratorium. During that period, while the United States 
was negotiating in good faith, the bulk of our nuclear weapon design 
effort was oriented towards devices that could be stockpiled with ade- 
quate assurance without tests. Thus, the climate was not conducive to 
bold, new concepts requiring experimental checks. The possibility of 
being able to test seemed very remote. In contrast, the available evidence 
indicates that from the very outset of the moratorium, the Soviets have 
anticipated atmospheric testing and have oriented their efforts toward 
significant advances requiring such testing 

In summary, it is clear that a rate of progress adequate to maintain 
our relative military posture can be attained only through resort to atmo- 
spheric testing; indeed, much vital information on effects and many pos- 
sible technical advances, would not be realized at all through 


underground tests alone 
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, it is recommended that a program to consist of a mini- 
mum of 27 test shots as indicated on the attached Enclosures “A” and 
“B’* be approved for atmospheric testing to be conducted over a period 
of approximately three months beginning in the spring of 1962. A 
description of each of the additional tests proposed for consideration by 
the laboratories and by the DOD, but not now recommended for inclu- 
sion in this first series, is also attached as Enclosure “C”. For your 
information Enclosure “D” lists all known nuciear explosions conducted 
to date by the various countries. 


Sincerely, 
Glenn T. Seaborg* 





* The attachments to this letter are not pninted 
* Printed trom a copy that bears this typed signature 





103. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission to the 
United Nations 


Washington, November 30, 1961, 8:47 p.m. 


1392. Disarmament Forum; USUN-1821.' You should consult with 
UK, France, Canadian and Italian Dels on basis of following position for 
next session Stevenson—Zorin talks. 

1. While US believes inclusion ten additional states is preferable on 
basis relative numbers NATO-Warsaw countries and remaining nations 
of world, we would as conciliatory move be prepared, if Soviets insist, to 


Source Department of State Central Piles, 600 0012/11-2861 Confidential Drafted 
by Ronald | Spiers, Director of the Office of Political Affairs in ACDA, and William G 
jones, Deputy Director of the Office of United Nations Political and Aftairs 
cleared by Foster and by FUR. AF ARA. and NEA and approved by 

‘In Sn er ype eee 
that day the “seemed desirous of seemed 
possible on either a 5-5-4, a 5-5-7. or a 5-5-3 ratio of Western, and neutral! 
tt hry ner Nae ne ee cepiaipertnn tain 
numbers because a non aligned Mexico and perhaps LAR 
would be more likely to coalesce into a Soodioutiibahanames on West than would 

end mane lonathy expaniand qpoup of or 6." Ve axhed ter euthariastion to ageee en 
5-5-4, “or as last ditch solution” 5-5-7. (hid) 
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reduce to aght number of countnes to be added This would be mini- 
mum to which we would be willing recede and we leave it to your discre- 
tion when to fall back to this position. Our impression here is that Soviets 
rather arodous to come to agreement and they recognize obvious attrac- 
tiveness of 5-5-10 proposal if we force it into public domain. 

| 2 These countries should be added in accordance with agreed 
principles of geographic representation and not on any other basis. We 
would suggest accordingly the addition of two Latin Americans, two 
Asians, two Africans, one Middle East and one non-NATO, non-Warsaw 
European. We believe we should reach agreement on total number to be 
added and geographic distribution within this number prior to further 
discussion of specific countries. 

3. If Soviets refuse to discuss principle of number or geographic 
distribution without settling on specific countries, US would take p-si- 
work, to have the additional countries elected by GA. This would have 
greater virtue of allowing states truly interested in participation to pre- 
sunt Detr own candidactes and will help in securing move representative 

m. 


4 Ifnecessary to obtain Soviet agreement to this procedure we pre- 
pared reach prior understanding with Soviets as to countries we our- 
selves would support for election. We would be prepared support 


Mexico and Argentina from Latin America, India and Japan from Asia, 
Ivory Coast and Tunisia or Nigeria from Africa, UAR from Middle East, 
and either Sweden, Ireland or Austria from non-NATO, non-Warsaw 
Europe. FYI: We could fall back to Brazil in lieu Argentina at whatever 

Assuming Western Five agree on above position, USDel should con- 
sult with Pakistan (also Argentina prior any fall-back to Brazil) on fore- 
going in order that we may assess their reaction prior to actually putting 
it to Soviets 

In approaching Pakistan and Argentina, you should stress that asa 
practical matter US recognizes that no countries not mutually acceptable 
to both Soviets and US can be added and that GA itself would probably 
not support addition of countries which would result in Soviet refusal to 
participate in negotiations. Our aim is to avoid “troika-like” body (as in 
5-5-5 or step in that direction, e.g. 55-3) and to gain reaffirmation prin- 
ciple geographic representation in disarmament bodies. You should 
state we prefer have countries added elected by GA, but that we may be 
forced to reach prior understanding with Soviets on mutually acceptable 
slate which we would support and that Soviets have objected to inclu- 
sion of Argentina and Pakistan 
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Reporting- Agree necessary to change operative para 3 section B 
Soviet draft contained urtel 1826.2 You should continue press Soviets 
accept formulation in US draft handed them on Nov 15.’ We see diffi- 
culty in Mission suggestion‘ since this has disadvantage tending high- 
light possible failure reach agreement “draft treaty” by June 1, 1962 and 

in unrealistic linkage of “draft treaty” and date June 1, 
1962. Would agree to substitute words “draft program” as contained 
statement pnnaples * 


——— 


* Telegram 1826. November 28 transmutted a Soviet draft of a proposed General 
Assembly resolution setting up anew Onsarmament Commutter The provimon referred to 
would have “the Disarmament C ommuttee to submut the draft treaty on general 
and complete under effective international comtrol tor commderanon by a 

Session of the General Assembly not later than june | 1962 © (Thad ) 

> as directed by 1241 to USUN. November 14 the Mission handed the 
Sovrets on November 15a based on portions transmutted in telegrams She September 
i 913, October 13, and 1199. Nowember 4 al) to USUN. (ited. 600.0012/11-961, 
6010 0012 /@- 1661, 600.0012/10-1361, and 600 0012/10-261, respectively) All are im the 


Rusk 





* Not further identified 
‘ Dacumentahon on turther negotiahons with the Soviets and consultations with 
alhes on the composition and oft the proposed Disarmament Commuttee is om 
of State, Central Pile 6010 0012 tor November and December 191 Asa result of 
these talks. the General Assembly passed on December 20 Resotution 1722 (XVI), setting 
up an 18-member Disarmament ( ommuttee composed of Brazil, Burma (Canada 


report on such agreement jon general and complete disarmament| as saon as it has been 
reached and in amy case submit to the Disarmament Commission not later than June | 
1962. a report on the progress recerved ” For text, see Docwments on Disarmament 1961 pp 


74170 





104. Editorial Note 


Seaborg's journal for November 30, 1961, reads in part as follows: 

“From 5 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. I met with President Kennedy in my capac- 
ity as Chairman of the NSC Committee on Atmospheric Testing. Bundy, 
Wiesner, Bill Foster, Harold Brown, Jerry Johnson, Phil Farley, john Fos- 
ter, Norris Bradbury, Carson Mark, General Betts, Lee Haworth, Vice 
President Johnson, Roswell Gilpatric, John McCone and Spurgeon 
Keeny were present 

“We presented our case for atmospheric testing, using the criteria 
laid down by the President. Arguments emphasized the need to test the 
effects of weapons to develop the AICBM and to test the vulnerability of 
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our weapons, as well as to develop an increased yield to the weight ratio 
so that our weapons can include protective material to decrease thei 
vulnerability without increasing their weight. Every aspect of confining 
our testing to underground was explored and the consequences of our 
not further improving our weapons as much as the Russians were 
explored to see if this is a tenable position 

“The President finally conchuded that the U.S. should resume atmo- 
spheric testing, but it would not be announced unti! shortly before we 
proceeded with the three-month series to begin about April Ist. The Pres- 
ident directed that the presented list be reduced in number. He also 
directed us to continue negotiations with the U_K. for use of Christmas 
mentation based on Johnston Island ” (Seaborg, journal, volume 2, pages 
40-44) 

According to Colonel Ewell’s account of the White House daily staff 
meeting held on December | 

“d. Mr Bundy said there had been a long discussion on atmospheric 
testing yesterday The President was carefully non-committal. However, 
preparations for same are proceeding, and State has been asked to pre- 
pare some public statements to be used when a formal testing program 1s 
approved Mr Bundy thinks that Bill Foster will probably get the job of 
preparing these statements. Mr Bundy said that the problem is that no 
one test is extremely important in itself, rather it is the cumulative effect 
(This represents a definite shift in Mr. Bundy’s understanding of this 
problem. Previously he has taken a very hard line that because no one 
test is important we shouldn't make any.) Bundy then posed the political 
problem Is there any conceivable value in an atmospheric test ban which 
has some type of pohcing arrangement He implied that he felt not, due 
to the possibilities for Russian chicanery, and felt that the proper ploy is 
to start talking about something else. What ‘something else’ would be 
was not discussed My guess would be general disarmament.” (National 
Defense University, Taylor Papers, Daily Staff Meetings 9-12 61) 
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105. National Security Action Memorandum No. 116 


Washington, December 1, 1961. 


Secretary of Defense 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology 


The following instructions are issued by the President as the result 
of a discussion on November 30.' 

1. The list of atmospheric tests presented in letter from the Chair- 
man of the NSC Committee on Atmospheric Testing to the President 
dated November 29, 1961, is approved for the purpose of proceeding 
with preparations, subject to the following provisos: 

A. The list will be reviewed with a view to reduction in the numbers 
of atmospheric tests, in the k..z*° of time of the test series, and in the 
resulting radioactive fall-out. The NSC Committee on Atmospheric Test- 
ing should promptly indicate to the President which tests can best be 
omitted from these points of view. 

B. In cooperation with the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, and Dr. Wiesner, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will at once pursue technical conversations with the British, with a 
view to a prompt assessment of the likelihood of British consent to effec- 
tive use of Christmas Island. It will be appropriate in this connection to 
make available to the British the sort of information contained in the let- 
ter of November 29. Such conversations should be so conducted that the 
Secretary of State can pursue the matter with the British Foreign Secre- 
tary in Paris about December 11, if desirable. 

C. Preparations will proceed for conducting the series both with 
and without Christmas Island. 

D. Preparations should be based on the assumption that Eniwetok 
will not be available. 

E. Ac'nse study and interim report will be made on the question of 
the practicavility of using a Nevada site for a one-KT or two-KT electro- 
magnetic effects test, and conceivably for other particularly appropriate 
low-yield tests. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and Memoranda Series, 
NSAM 116. Secret; Restricted Data. 

' See Document 104. 

? Document 102. 
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F. TheSecretary of State, or his representative, is requested to serve 
as Chairman of a sub-committee of the National Security Council Com- 
mittee on Atmospheric Testing. This sub-committee should promptly 
make plans for the best possible program of explanation and justification 
for a resumption of atmospheric testing on the lines described in the let- 
ter of November 29 from the Chairman of the NSC Committee on Atmo- 
spheric Testing. Representatives of other agencies, such as USIA, should 
be added to the sub-committee at its Chairman’s discretion. 

G. The plans for this test series will be reviewed in the light of the 
President's strong desire that the whole series, if ordered, be begun and 
ended as soon as is consistent with sound planning and satisfactory 
results. 

H. Plans for these tests will also be reviewed in the light of the possi- 
bility that further atmospheric testing after this series may become unde- 
sirable for political reasons. 

I. The Atomic Energy Commission will give urgent attention to the 
expansion of its long-run capability for underground testing at levels of 
yield up to a megaton. 

J. It must be understood that the President has reserved judgment 
on the final decision for or against the resumption of atmospheric test- 
ing.’ 


McGeorge Bundy 





* A December 1 memorandum from Gilpatric to the }CS, communicating to them the 
decisions reached on November 30, reads on this point: “The President has not made the 
decision whether or not to conduct atmospheric tests. The decision will be reached at the 
time it is necessary to make a public announcement or about two weeks prior to the first 
readiness date.” (Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 65 A 3464, 
Atomic 400.112, 8 Apr 61 (Dec 61)) 
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106. Memorandum From the Representative to the Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
(Dean) to Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, December 4, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Nuclear Test Ban Conference 


On Thursday, November 30 I gave a lunch at the Hotel des Bergues, 
Geneva, for the Russian Delegation, British Delegation and United States 
Delegation to the Nuclear Test Ban Conference. Mr. Tsarapkin sat at my 
left and Mr. Godber, British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Chairman of the British Delegation, sat at my right. 

I steered the conversation with Mr. Tsarapkin to the question as to 
whether it would not be a good idea to assemble the Soviet, United King- 
dom and United States scientists in an effort to review the entire treaty 
control machinery and to see whether we could not work out something 
which would be acceptable to the Soviet Union from a control standpoint 
and from an on-site inspection standpoint. 


Mr. Tsarapkin turned to me, and, with complete cordiality but nev- 
ertheless with complete firmness, said: “Do you really want to know 
why we resumed nuclear testing on December 1?” 


In reply I said I would be very much interested. 


He said: “The sole and only reason we resumed testing was because 
we were concerned lest you actually were ahead of us in this field of 
nuclear weapons. We know that you had plans to destroy the Soviet 
Union and its people with the use of nuclear weapons and when we pro- 
posed to end the allied rights in West Berlin by the negotiation of a treaty 
with East Germany requiring the renegotiation with them of these rights, 
that you said you would respond if necessary by the use of nuclear weap- 
ons in connection with West Berlin, and so far we have not been able to 
convince you that the signing of a treaty with East Berlin and the ending 
of your military occupation rights in West Berlin was really realistic in 
1961 as compared to 1945. 

“Since we knew also that you planned to attack the Soviet Union 
with nuclear weapons, we decided to test. We have carried out a well 
planned and well executed series of tests and now we know that you are 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 397.5611~GE/ 12-461. Confidential. This 
memorandum was sent to the President. Another copy is in the Kennedy Library, Presi- 
dent's Office Files, Disarmament, Nuclear Test Ban Negotiations 4/28/61-3/62. Other 
copies were sent io Ambassador Thompson in Moscow, Stelle in Geneva, Foster, Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson at USUN, McNamara, Allen Dulles, and Seaborg. 
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definitely not ahead of us in this field and that if you decide to use 
nuclear weapons, you will get a little worse than you send. You and your 
country might as well know that in view of the present tensions in this 
world, there is no possibility whatsoever of any further negotiations on 
the nuclear test ban agreement. 


“The Soviet Union will not accept any control posts on its territory 
and will not under any circumstances accept on-site inspections.” 


He added also that: “We don’t care what safeguards you place 
around these control posts or on-site inspections or we don’t care how 
intelligent and reasonable you may be in attempting to work out this 
treaty”; and he turned to Mr. Godber and said: “I must admit Mr. Dean 
has been most constructive and reasonable but we just cannot accept his 
suggestions in view of the present tension of the world.” 


I briefly but pleasantly pointed out that he was wrong in thinking 
we wanted war or that we objected to their treaty with East Germany, but 
that we did insist on our rights; and kidded him a little bit about his 
views. | purposely tried to keep the conversation on a pleasant but firm 
basis. 


Mr. Godber then asked a great many questions and Tsarapkin con- 
tinued to reply, almost as if he were cranked up, that in view of the pres- 
ent state of tensions in the world that nothing could be worked ot except 
general and complete disarmament and then of course there would be no 
nuclear weapons to test. 


I then suggested that we might meet after the Thursday meeting. 


At the conclusion of the Thursday meeting, Mr. Tsarapkin and | 
called on Mr. Godber in his rooms at the Beau Rivage Hotel. Mr. Godber 
made a strong and rather an eloquent plea to Mr. Tsarapkin for about 
twenty minutes to reconsider. In substance, Mr. Tsarapkin again 
repeated several times the substance of what he had said at lunch and he 
turned to me and said: “In view of the plans of your militarists to destroy 
the Soviet Union and its people with nuclear warfare, there just can be no 
effective negotiation between us no matter how constructive until gen- 
eral and complete disarmament has been signed, sealed and delivered. 
After that there will be no nuclear weapons. They will all be destroyed so 
there will be no problem of a nuclear test ban treaty.” 


I said | didn’t know to whom he referred as the “militarists” but any- 
how the policy of the United States is laid down by the President and not 
by these alleged militarists and said that I could assure him that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the people of the United States had no wish, 
intention or desire to destroy the Soviet Union by nuclear warfare and 
that we did want a nuclear test ban treaty and effective disarmament. 
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Mr. Tsarapkin said: “I know that you make that statement most sin- 

cerely but you don’t know what the militarists in your country are plan- 
ning.” 
I said: “Maybe | don’t know what the alleged militarists are plan- 
ning, but | do know what the President of the United States is planning 
and I can assure you he has no such plans and that what he was saying 
did not make sense.” 

| again appealed to him to sit down and see whether on a reasonable 
basis we could not examine the treaty and its annexes, and the control 
system or any of its provisions to see if we could not get together. Mr. 
Godber also made a plea along these lines. 


Tsarapkin continued to repeat what he had said before with practi- 
cally no variations, although he said it a great many times. 

The meeting lasted about 1-1/2 hours. The tone was pleasant and 
not disagreeable, but as far as Tsarapkin was concerned, he seemed to 
regard it as a finality that there could be nc purpose in negotiations on a 
nuclear test ban treaty with controls or effective inspection and that we 
might as well make our plans accordingly. He said they could easily put 
it [the new Soviet test ban proposal]' through the UNGA and that if we 
tested, they would test. | said an uninspected, uncontrolled moratorium 
was out of the question. 

He insisted that they did want general and complete disarmament, 
but he again repeated the substance cf what Mr. Zorin had said to Mr. 
McCloy and me at the disarmament meetings in New York and Washing- 
ton that there could be no inspection and control of armaments until gen- 
eral and complete disarmament had been thoroughly and completely 
carried out. 

Both Mr. Godber and | pointed out to him that this was not a very 
realistic or very constructive position. 

Tsarapkin said: “Call it what you will, it is a fact, and you must 
become realistic in view of what is going on in the world.” 





' Brackets in the source text. For details of the Soviet proposal of November 28, see 
Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 659-664 and 674-677 
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107. Circular Airgram From the Department of State to All! Posts 


Washington, December 5, 1961, 6:06 p.m. 


CA-590. Background. 

Since the resumption of the Geneva test ban talks on November 28, 
the Soviet Union has been pressing publicly its four point proposal to 
end nuclear testing. In brief, the Soviets proposed: 


a) A ban on atmospheric, underwater and space tests. 

b) Above ban to be policed by “national detection” systems. 

c) Aban on underground tests pending agreement on a system to 
control such tests as a composite part of an international control system 
over the realization of an agreement on general and complete disarma- 


ment. 
d) The wba effective on signature by the US, UK, USSR 
and France and then to be open to adherence by all other states. 


During the next few weeks we anticipate Soviet propaganda output 
will stress the following themes in an attempt to justify the new proposal: 

1. Control of nuclear testing can only be solved under conditions of 
general and complete disarmament. 

2. National detection systems are capable of detecting atmo- 
spheric, outer space and underwater detonations. Reliance upon this 
“control” technique, already proposed by the West for atmospheric tests, 
coupled with an agreement to ban underground tests can serve as an 
interim solution to the problem of nuclear testing. 

3. Present tense international situation, which is radically different 
from 1958-59, makes any control system impossible. Controls today can 
only serve espionage purposes. 

4. The recent moratorium was not a joint agreement such as the 
USSR now proposes. It was a unilateral declaration which the US abro- 
gated in 1959 when President Eisenhower announced that the US no 
longer regarded itself as bound by it.’ 

5. Negotiations must be expanded to include France inasmuch as 
France is now a nuclear power and has been conducting tests on behalf of 
the Western bloc. 

Guidnce. 

To counter these Soviet propaganda themes and to develop support 
for the US-UK position, you may wish to draw on the points noted 
below: 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 397.5611~GE/ 12-561. Official Use Only. 
Drafted in the Public Affairs area of ACDA and approved by James E. Goodby. 

' For President Eisenhower's statement of December 29, 1959, see Documents on Dis- 
armament, 1945-1959, vol. Il, pp. 1590-1591. 
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1. Unlike the Soviet Union which now repudiates it, the US contin- 
ues to hold to the purpose of the Conference, ie., the conclusion of a test 
ban treaty under effective internation: safeguards. 

2. Latest Soviet proposal is not a treaty proposal. Rather, it is an 
invitation to sign an unverifiable paper declaration which could be vio- 
lated at will. 

3. In effect, the Soviet proposal calls for junking all agreements 
reached in the past three years and starting all over again. The US wants 
disarmament progress now and continues to believe that the conclusion 
of a test ban treaty, such as the US-UK have proposed, represents an 
immediate, practical step toward the goal of general and complete disar- 
mament. 

4. The proposal asks the US to place reliance solely upon Soviet 
promises which recent history has already shown inadequate to halt 
nuclear testing. In contrast, US-UK draft treaty provides for impartial 
control commission to administer test ban agreement and does not rely 
on good faith of either party. 

5. The US September 3 proposal (Kennedy-Macmillan atmo- 
spheric ban proposal), which the Soviets cite as precedent for national 
detection system, was an effort to spare the world from fallout danger of 
impending series of Soviet tests—US would have taken the risk, at that 
time, of an unpoliced moratorium on atmospheric tests to prevent poten- 
tial hazards to world population from fallout. The offer expired Septem- 
ber 9 by its own terms and has not been reaffirmed in the present altered 
situation. It is obvious Soviet test series of approximately 50 detonations 
places the US in a position where it must give greater weight to military 
considerations than was the case four months ago. 

6. Although it would appear that the Soviet proposals offer little 
hope of genuine progress, the US will remain at the Conference table in 
an effort to determine full implications of these proposals and whether 
the Soviets have any intention of reversing their present position. At the 
same time, the US will continue to strive for the conclusion of an effective 
treaty banning all nuclear tests along the lines of the US—-UK draft treaty 
tabled April 18, 1961. 


Rusk 
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108. Editorial Note 


In his memorandum of the White House daily staff meeting on 
December 8, 1961, Ewell included the following item on a discussion of 
nuclear testing: 

“There was high consternation over the article on the front page of 
the New York Times that leaked the results of the Russian nuclear tests 
analysis. Our professional non-testers were extremely upset about this. 
State is forming a task force, under Foster, to write a public statement, to 
be held in reserve, in the event we resume atmospheric testing. Schle- 
singer asked to be put on this task force. He complained that USIA and 
CIA are beginning to shift their propaganda line in preparation for pos- 
sible resumption of tests and this was wrong because the President 
hasn't decided to resume tests. | opened my big mouth and said that I 
thought this was right, that it was just obvious that sooner or later we 
would resume testing, and that we should get ourselves in a less exposed 
position so that we wouldn't look so foolish when we did. This, of course, 
went over like an iron balloon. | also asked Bundy whether the decision 
to limit tests in Nevada severely was based on political or technical 
grounds. He said it was political, that everyone would squawk about 
fall-out in their milk. I said that this, to a certain extent, was nonsense, 
that I didn’t see why we didn’t go ahead and test there rather than go 
through involved gymnastics to find some other p!... This thought was 
received with a notable lack of enthusiasm also. | «a: detect that Arthur 
Schlesinger is now off the right wing militarist kick and has now joined 
the non-atmospheric testing bleeding hearts club.” (National Defense 
University, Taylor Papers, Daily Staff Meetings 9-12 61) The article men- 
tioned was in The New York Times, December 8, 1961. 
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109. Letter From the Director of Defense Research and Engineering 
(Brown) to President Kennedy 


Washington, December 12, 1961. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In response to your request, | am submitting 
my personal views and comments on the nuclear weapons test shots pro- 
posed for inclusion in atmospheric test program during the Spring of 
1962. | have taken as my point of departure the lists included in the letter 
to you of November 29, 1961, written by the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.' | participated in the generation of that statement 
as a member of the National Security Council Committee on Atmo- 
oe and I endorse in general the tests proposed in that 

letter. However, some of the tests are more important than others. | 
believe that test series plans should be laid out on a time scale deter- 
mined by only those experiments which meet the following criteria: (a) 
they can be fully tified on the basis of real (though not necessarily 
immediate) milit ary importance, and (b) there would be very great diffi- 
culty in performing :hem in other environments. The decision on 
whether or not to proceed should be made on the basis of these tests only. 

If an affirmative decision is made, it is likely that there will be addi- 
tional useful tests arising either before or during the test series which 
should be included providing that (a) they do not lengthen or delay the 
schedule, and (b) they do not substantially increase the total fission yield 
of the series. What follows is my own evaluation with respect to these cri- 
teria of the weapons effects tests proposed by the Department of 
Defense, my estimate of the military importance of the experiments 
which are suggested by the Atomic Energy Commission for the purpose 
of weapons development, and my comments on the utility of atmo- 
spheric nuclear explosions as part of weapons systems tests. 

1. The nuclear weapons effects program which the Department of 
Defense has developed involves high altitude, surface, and underwater 
tests. Not all of the important high altitude effects tests can be done in the 
proposed series, nor can the best possible surface ( pulse 
and ground-shock) effects tests. However, I consider the high-altitude 
effec.s and surface effects experiments which can be done in the pro- 
posed series to be of such importance that | believe that resumed U.S. 


atmospheric testing is justified on the tasis of these tests considered 
alone. 





Source: Kennedy Library, ee eee conan 


Tests, 12/7-18/61. Secret; Restricted Data. Another copy is in 
Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files FRC 65 A 3464, Atomic 400.112 (8 Apr 61) 


‘Document 112 
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2. The effects of nuclear weapons exploded at very high altitudes 
has been the subject of much calculation, and a few experiments, but little 
knowledge. An understanding of the nature and extent of these effects is 
equally applicable to the problems of defending against Soviet ballistic 
missiles and of U.S. penetration through Soviet AICBM defense. What- 
ever the relative difficulty of these two jobs (and I have said several times 
that | regard the penetration problem as the more feasible one) the 
information about such effects is of great importance to the design of 
weapons systems for either purpose. 

The relevant effects at high altitudes are of two kinds. One is the 
effect of a nuclear explosion on an incoming ICBM. To understand this 
probler: .ompletely one would have to know the detailed design of the 
incoming re-entry vehicle, its warhead, and the yield and efficiency of 
the AICBM warhead. Since the construction of the Soviet warheads in re- 
entry vehicles will not be known to us (and the details of construction in 
ours may not be very well known to them) even a precise knowledge of 
the effects will not permit the defender to be sure of the lethal range of his 
AICBM warhead against an incoming warhead. Furthermore, the US. at 
least will be unlikely to be sure of the Soviet AICBM yield or warhead 
characteristics and so even with effects tests will not be able to design its 
penetration program with an exact knowledge of the distance at which a 
Soviet AICBM explosion can “kill” our incoming ICBMs. 

However, there are defensive systems in which it makes a great deal 
of difference whether the kill radius is about one kilometer or about ten 
kilometers. For this reaso,_ it may well be necessary for us to “harden” 
our re-entry vehicles to insure that their high vulnerability does not 
make the Soviet AICBM problem much easier. Certain general character- 
istics of vulnerability can be explored and major causes of 
eliminated understanding of the lethal radii is obtainable readily and 
completely only from nuclear weapons tests performed at high altitudes 
in the atmosphere, particularly when one considers that there may be 
some phenomena not predicted on a theoretical basis which could pro- 
duce a very large radius of vulnerability. Some of this data could be 
obtained by underground tests, but there are many phenomena (such as 
the motion of the nuclear fireball and its interaction with the earth's mag- 
netic field) of which account can be taken only by tests in the atmosphere. 


The other important kind of effect of nuclear weapons explosions at 
high altitude is the “blackout” effect in which radio communications and 


(of more interest for the AICBM and ICBM penetration problems) radars 
are prevented from functioning properly. In particular it is almost cer- 
tainly possible within some limits to prevent an acquisition radar from 
seeing an incoming re-entry vehicle for some period of time by the deto- 
nation of a nuclear weapon at an altitude of about 400 kilometers. It is 
also possible, within limits, to prevent the discrimination radar (which 
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distinguishes between re-entry vehicles and decoys) from being able to 
locate correctly these objects by exploding a nuclear weapon at lower 
altitudes (50-80 kilometers). Something is already known about these 
phenomena, their dependence on radar frequency, altitude of burst, etc. 
from the tests which were carried out in 1958. However, they depend in 
great detail on these things and on the characteristics of the warhead. 
There are various causes of the ionization which produces this blackout 
effect, including the fireball itself, and X-rays, gamma rays and delayed 
fission products from the explosion. The blackout due to the fission 
products and the fireball itself, which may be most important from the 
point of view of influencing the radar for long periods of time or most 
completely for a short time, are matters about which we are in almost 
complete i . We can fully understand them only with high-alti- 
tude tests. The 1.45 MT explosion at 400 kilometers and 165 KT explosion 
at 50 kilometers have been selected as the two which will give the most 
information within the limited time available for preparation, out of a 
longer list of such tests which are needed. The cut-off date of July | makes 
it infeasible to carry out more than two such experiments 


3. Another experiment in the effects category is a surface explosion 
of one KT to tell us whether the electromagnetic signal induced by the 
explosion can burn out command links in varied ICBM sites, and to give 
us an experimental point in calculating whether our hardened sites will 
survive nearly multi-megaton explosions. Because of the many billions 
of dollars we will have spent on hardened missile sites by the mid-1960's, 
experimental verification of their survivability (and consequent usabil- 
ity as a second-strike capability) becomes extremely important. This is so 
despite our confidence in calculations which indicate that they can sur- 
vive the earth shock from a large nuclear explosion and that the control 
circuits can survive the electromagnetic signal from such an explosion. 

The electromagnetic signal simply cannot be tested except with a 
surface explosion. An experiment at one or two kilotons can answer 
unresolved questions about the source and strength of the signal and 
assure that the arming circuits will not be burned out by an enemy attack. 
The situation with respect to earth shock is more complicated. One can- 
not obtain complete confidence except from a full-scale test. This is infea- 
sible in the proposed series since it would require a multi-megaton 
surface explosion in a geological conformation similar to that present in 
the areas of location of our proposed missile bases (a coral atoll will not 
do for this purpose). Furthermore, one can make a very small start on the 
problem by carrying out experiments completely underground. How- 
ever, even a small (one or two KT) surface explosion will allow a normal- 
ization of calculations. As a result we would depend on a very much 
smaller extrapolation than we now must in judging the effect of a surface 
nuclear explosion on hardened structures. 
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All this argues quite strongly, in my view, for the importance of the 
proposed Nevada surface test. Additionally, on the same test experi- 
ments could be carried out on the effects on a nearby nuclear waznead 
more conveniently than those particular measurements could be carned 
out on some of the high altitude tests. 

4. The anti-submarine weapons effects test, under water, would 
give useful information on whether the sound detection gear would 
operate after use of nuclear weapons for ASW purposes. Though less 
important than the high altitude and surface shots, it should be included 
if the proposed test series is carried out. 

5. The list contains a large number (up to 7) of experiments 
designed to produce [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified|. Some sucha 
number of experiments will be required because the area is one that has 
not been explored in previous developments and will undoubtedly 
prove difficult, interesting, and rewarding. One would expect as a result 
of these tests to be able to increase the yield available at these weights by 
a factor of [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) or alternatively to 
reduce the weights presently required to give these yields by a factor of 
[less than 1 line of source text not declassified|. This would allow us to [less 
than 1 line of source text not declassified) over the presently planned cluster 
of three to be carried by the Polaris A-3. Instead half the present weight 
of that re-entry vehicle could be allotted to penetration aids. The same 

could be made with each to increase the penetrability. A 
[less than 1 line of source text not declassified| would be required for the 
mobile MRBM now under consideration. 

One could also use these warheads (two or thive times lighter than 
what would otherwise be available) to produce correspondingly lighter 
missiles for air launching—(less than 1 line of source text not declassified]. 
This could allow such missiles to be launched from lighter aircraft. Alter- 
natively, the lower warhead weight could reduce the weight of a [less 
than 1 line of source text not declassified) allowing them to be launched from 
aircraft or small trucks. 

I believe there will also be applications in which bombers 
rather small payloads might by use of these warheads be able to deliver 
twice or three times as many bombs as would otherwise be possible. 

Not all of these are desirable weapons systems. They are mentioned 
to show what additional flexibility in systems design in the mid-1960’s is 
allowed by warhead development in this weight class. 

[less than 1 line of source text not declassified| can be carried out under- 
ground, but it would cost considerably more in time (several years) and 
money to develop such warheads without atmospheric tests. 

6. Inthe [less than 1 line of source text not declassified| category the list 
contains a number of development-proof tests. This is the weight of the 
current Minuteman and Polaris A-1 and A-2 warheads. These tests 
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would allow the weapons design laboratories to establish the correct- 
ness or otherwise of their current design calculations on weapons which 
have been certified for stockpile without exact knowledge of their yield. | 
believe that still further gains can be made in this weight class, but not 
without the normalizations to experiment which these tests would pro- 
vide. I believe that these tests are justified by the future progress to which 
they will lead. Tocarry out the normalization of calculations on the burn- 
ing of thermonuclear fuel, they must be done at full yield, which pre- 
cludes them from being done underground in the next few years. 

7. [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) three experiments are 
proposed which would about double the available yield at these 
weights. Alternatively they can be viewed as about [less than 1 line of 


source text not declassified) presently required for those yields. They 
would allow us to double the present yields of our Atlas and Titan I re- 


entry vehicles, or to devote half of that weight to penetration aids, or to 
use multiple warheads (two of the present yield, or four of half the pres- 
ent yield). Changes of the kind indicated are unlikely to make the differ- 
ence between successful and unsuccessful deterrence unless the 
deterrence is marginal to begin with. At the same time the factor of two in 
yields or weights is not negligible in military calculations, and further 
tests would produce larger factors. 

8. A number of tests of a more experimental or exploratory nature 
are also included in the proposed list, to be carried out in various weight 
classes. For example, there is one experiment which is aimed at reducing 
the weight required for a [less than 1 line of source text not declassified|. This 
would mean a reduction in weight at that yield of about [less than 1 line of 
source text not declassified| below what is presently planned for the stock- 
pile. Following the inclusion of such an atmospheric test in the proposed 
series, it might be possible to complete the development with under- 
ground tests. 

Another of the proposed ideas, which is in a considerably earlier 
stage of development, would involve in the actual experiment a very 
large and heavy box to examine the effects of a different kind of implo- 
sion. This could ultimately lead to a yield of [less than 1 line of source text 
not declassified|. Here again, additional underground and possibly atmo- 
spheric tests might be required to complete the development. If such 

is successful, one could replace the currently planned clus- 
ter warhead of the Polaris A-3 by two warheads of [1 line of source text not 
declassified|. This would be a very much more effective system, consider- 
ably surer to be able to penetrate possible defenses than one using [less 
than 1 line of source text not declassified| (as pres ntly planned) for the fol- 
lowing reasons. If the warheads of an entering ICBM are of low yield, 
and known beforehand to be of low yield (che difficulty of knowing this 
would in any event, complicate the defender ’s problem) intercept can be 
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delayed until they have reached a rather low altitude. This allows con- 
siderably more sorting in the atmosphere by measurement of the differ- 
ent rates of slowing down, and makes the AICBM problem substantially 
easier. By increasing the yield of such warheads as we have in the Polaris 
A-3 we would have a noticeable effect in increasing the penetrability. 

A third experiment of an exploratory kind is one involving the use of 
fissile material in the [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified|. There have 
already been a number of not very successful experiments along this line. 
If success could be achieved it would allow a general increase in effi- 
ciency and correspondingly of the yield per unit weight throughout the 
spectrum of warhead weights from a [less than 1 line of source text not 
declassified). 

Experiments of this kind, although they may not produce an 
immediate change in the characteristics of the nuclear stockpile, are pre- 
cisely the kind of work which in the long run can lead to large factors of 
improvement. I believe therefore that they should be included in the pro- 
posed series; in fact I believe that they are the most important of all the 
weapons development experiments suggested, with the possible excep- 
tion of the [less than 1 line of source text not declassified]. 

9. Anumber of tests have been suggested which have yields of less 
than [less than 1 line of source text not declassified|. These are the [less than 1 
line of source text not declassified|. Though they are interesting and useful, | 
believe that they can be done adequately underground. I would there- 
fore not recommend their inciusion in the basic atmospheric series, 
although if they could be sandwiched in after the series is laid out they 
would be worth doing. Since additional experiments in the series inevi- 
tably will make it more ccmplicated and difficult to do, I advocate the 
exclusion of these experiments. I also advocate the exclusion of the sug- 
gested experiment [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] which 
would save about [less than 1 line of source text not declassified]. In my view 
a 10 percent change in weight does not justify inclusion in the series of 
this kind. 

10. To summarize the effect of the weapons development tests (sec- 
tions 5-9) on our military posture, one can expect from this test series a 
decrease in weight at a given yield ranging from [less than 1 line of source 
text not declassified] the larger numbers corresponding to smaller yields. 
Over a longer period of time, perhaps as a result of subsequent under- 


ground tests and perhaps requiring further atmospheric tests, one could 
get factors of [less than 1 line of source text not declassified). This would 


result in greater penetrability of missiles through the use of larger yields 
and the aliocation of more weight for penetration aids, and better surviv- 
ability of missiles through the greater mobility of their launching sys- 
tems. It would also allow bombers of limited payload to have a greater 
effect. For example, if strike-reconnaissance bombers can be developed 
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their effectiveness will depend to some degree on the number of bombs 
of a given yield which they can carry on a single sortie. 

How important these advantages are is a matter of individual judg- 
ment. The most likely military situation, in the period at which most of 
the weapors resulting from these tests would become available, is that 
the U.S. deterrent posture will be maintained by the variety and numbers 
of our delivery systems. At the same time a first-strike capability which 
would prevent unacceptable retaliatory damage to the United States will 
be very difficult no matter what we are willing to spend or do (including 
atmospheric nuclear testing). This argues that failing to reduce warhead 
weights by factors of two or even five is not likely to make deterrence 
infeasible instead of feasible, nor will systems made available by these 
factors of improvement by themselves make pre-emptive attack feasible 
instead of infeasible. 

There is, however, a broad spectrum of intermediate situations 
between pure minimal deterrence and a full first-strike capability, and 
almost inevitably that is the situation in which the U.S. will find itself. Ifa 
war ensues under these conditions, the limitation of US. civilian damage 
resulting from Soviet follow-on attacks or as a result of spill-over from 
Soviet counter-force attacks will depend to a considerable extent on the 
details of the survivability, penetrability and deliverability of our own 
counter-force attack. This statement is not intended to gloss over the fact 
that in a nuclear war civilian casualties would be enormous in any event 
and that the societies of the countries involved would be catastrophically 
and perhaps irreparably damaged. There remains the additional fact 
that damage will depend in detail on how much explosive power is 
delivered, and at what stage of the conflict, on the enemy’s nuclear deliv- 
ery capability. These factors depend upon the quality of the nuclear 
weapons as well as of the delivery systems on each side. This is turn can- 
not help but affect the calculations made by each side in determining its 
own estimate of its military strength and its resulting political behavior. 

One could probably not justify resumption of U.S. atmospheric tests 
on the basis of any one or two of the development experiments 
for this series. However, the entire set of development tests, and the dis- 





? Kaysen commented on the preceding two paragraphs in a December 27 m2moran- 
dum, arguing that what the United States would give up by testing in the atmo- 
sphere was “a reduction of an unknown but not very lange am vunt in the size of the margin 


vides deterrence. Since we are in some doubt as to how big this ought to be, the mili- 
significance of a reduction in it is small.” (Kennedy Library, Security Files, 
Sultede Serten, Macloar Tests, 12/21 /61-1 /8/62) Ina revised version, dated Jan- 


uary 5, 1962, Keyvenedded a second of refraining from tests 
warhd be “b dhswedewn tn the qpewth of eur bnowtates on Gs gecttene designing 
AICBM systems, which we expect can only reach a moderate degree of effectiveness in the 
most favorable circumstances.” (Ibid.) See the Supplement. 
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advantages which would probably result from a growing lag in US. 
nuclear weapons technology in the middle and late 60's if we do not 
carry out atmospheric tests, argue strongly for, and | believe justify, 
resumption. 

11. The argument in favor of the systems tests (Polaris and Atlas) is 
as follows: 

There is no real doubt that, if a missile is tested and works, with 
experiments being done on a dummy warhead in the missile (perhaps 
including a chemical but not a nuclear explosion), and if the warhead is 
separately tested and works, the system will function as a whole. 

However, the confidence obtained in operational forces by virtue of 
having carried out tests with actual nuclear weapons in actual systems is 
of very great importance. It is notable that the Soviets in their recent test 
series have included a large number of air drops of thermonuclear weap- 
ons involving several aircraft, apparently designed to provide opera- 
tional training for at least a fraction of their force, and have also carried 
out several explosions of large nuclear weapons in missiles fired opera- 
tionally. Though by themselves such a set of tests would not justify the 
resumption of atmospheric nuclear testing, | would strongly urge that if 
the proposed test series is carried out these two tests be included. They 
will neither lengthen nor delay the proposed test series, since they would 
be carried out by quite different groups from those carrying out the other 
experiments. 

12. | have omitted in the body of this paper discussion of political 
considerations for and against resumption of atmospheric nuclear test- 
ing as being outside my area of responsibility. In order to make a recom- 
mendation, however, | must include my personal and undoubtedly 
oversimplified estimate of these factors. The long-term political issue of 
greatest significance is the arms race, and the need to limit it so as to 
improve the security of all nations. To the extent that this aim is advanced 
by retraining from atmospheric tests, resumption is undesirable. To 
what extent is the aim of arms limitation so advanced? 

Atmospheric testing is not open to “cheating.” However, the Soviets 
have not offered to sign a treaty banning atmospheric tests, and even if 
they did it is not clear what would keep them from breaking it at their 
convenience. Thus we are faced with a unilateral and unreciprocated 
exclusion of the U.S. from atmospheric nuclear testing. 

The unilateral limitation imposed by not resuming U.S. atmo- 
spheric tests is unlikely to prove fatal. But it will allow a clear shift in the 
military balance in favor of the Soviet Union, and there is in high-altitude 
nuclear effects a small chance of decisive military advantage. To close off 
or seriously hamper one line of military development unilaterally while 
other areas of military technology go forward seriously limits U.S. flexi- 


bili, in design of our military systems. Seeing no counterbalancing 
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political gains, and on the basis of the military-technical considerations 
given in earlier sections, | recommend that the series comprising items 
2-3 and 5-8 above be carried out. The tests mentioned in paragraphs 4 
and 11 should be included only if they do not lengthen the series. 
Respectfully yours, 
Harold Brown 





110. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology (Wiesner) to President Kennedy 


Washington, December 19, 1961. 


I have reviewed Dr. Brown’s letter of 12 December’ to you setting 
forth his views on the need for atmospheric tests. Dr. Brown has pre- 
pared a thoughtful document which makes the best case for atmospheric 
testing that I have seen. I believe that he has focused on the most impor- 
the relative priorities of the tests. Nevertheless, my assessment of the 
proposed tests leads me to the conclusion that, while these tests would 
certainly contribute to our military strength, they are not critical or even 
very important to our over-all military posture. I believe that our most 
important task is to maintain an extremely effective deterrent and that 
we have the capability to do so withsut conducting atmospheric tests. | 
believe, therefore, that you have the flexibility to make whatever deci- 
sion on this matter best supports your broader foreign policy and 
national security objectives. 

I agree with Dr. Brown tha’. the proposed effects tests are the most 
important part of the proposed atmospheric test series. These tests relate 
to significant problems on which our knowledge is far from complete. I 
do not believe, however, that the proposed effects tests will be nearly as 
significant as Dr. Brown’s analysis would indicate. Specifically, while the 
proposed effects tests relating to warhead vulnerability would certainly 
increase our knowledge on this important military problem, I do not 
believe these tests are critical to our understanding of this problem or 
that they would as stated result in the elimination of major causes of 





Source: Kennedy Library, Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons 
Tests, 12/19-20/61. Secret; Restricted Data. 


' Document 109. 
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vulnerability. This problem was studied last Spring in great detail by an 
Ad Hoc Panel of your Science Advisory Committee? whose report on this 
subject was in a large part responsible for stimulating the present justifi- 
able concern within the DOD about the vulnerability of our missiles. 
With regard to the vulnerability of our own warheads, the Panel's inves- 
tigation showed that we have considerable knowledge on this subject 
from calculations and laboratory experiments and could obtain a great 
deal more knowledge both by these techniques and by highly instru- 
mented underground tests. In fact, unless full advantage is taken of the 
information we already have on this subject, the proposed atmospheric 
tests will probably simply confirm what we already know about our 
weapons, namely that they are quite vulnerable to certain nuclear effects. 
Improvement of the “hardness” of our missiles to nuclear effects is an 
engineering problem which requires tests of a large variety of structures; 
such a program clearly has to rest primarily on laboratory experiments. 
With regard to any future nuclear AICBM defense that we might develop 
against Soviet missiles, our lack of knowledge concerning the specific 
design of Soviet missiles probably will introduce, as Dr. Brown points 
out, a much larger factor of uncertainty than our lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the effects themselves. 

I consider that the effects tests concerned with nuclear “blackout” of 
certain regions of the radar and radio frequencies spectrums to be the 
most significant aspect of the proposed test series since additional data 
on these phenomena probably cannot be obtained without atmospheric 
tests. In view of the complex nature of this problem, I have asked an ad 
hoc panel of highly knowledgeable scientists to meet on 19-20 Decem- 
ber’ in order to examine the actual state of our knowledge on this prob- 
lem and to evaluate the proposed experiments. It must be recognized, 
however, that we already know the general nature of these effects on 
radar and communications as the result of previous high altitude nuclear 
tests and extensive calculations and that this factor has been taken into 
account in technical planning for the last year or two. For example, in 
view of the severe effects anticipated on high frequency radio commu- 
nication, SAC has already modified their communication procedures so 
that they are confident that they will not be affected by any nuclear black- 
out phenomena associated with high altitude nuclear explosions. As 
another example, Nike-Zeus radars have also been modified to the 
extent that appears possible to minimize th. effects of nuclear blackout. 

I also consider that the proposed small surface test to determine 


whether the resulting electromagnetic signal in the ground will affect 





Apparent reference to the Ad Hoc Panel on Nuclear Testing (Panotsky Panel), see 
Document 42. 


‘Not further identihed. 
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command links at an ICBM site to be an important experiment. However, 
as Dr. Brown indicates, calculations indicate that this effect will not 
introduce any serious problems and special equipment is being incorpo- 
rated in these systems to protect them against this effect even if it were to 
prove considerably larger than expected. With regard to the question of 
surface tests would give only limited information on a problem on which 
there is already a great deal of general know ‘edge. In addition, a rather 
elaborate underground test has bec included in the present under- 
ground series to provide speciiic data on this problem. 


With regard to the proposed development shots, | would agree with 
Dr. Brown that the most interesting development area is that of achieving 
[less than 1 line of source text not declassified) in weights of 50-100 Ibs. This 
could prove of real value in permitting the use of multiple warheads or 
allow incorporation of additional penetration aids in some of our smaller 
missile systems such as Polaris and Minuteman if there should be con- 
cern at some future date that they were too vulnerable to a future Soviet 
AICBM system. This would also provide an option for smaller more 
mobile missile systems if these should be desired. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that tests in this yield range could be conducted under- 
ground. This would result in some, but certainly not prohibitive, 
increases in cost in the test program and a stretch out in the test program. 
The resulting delay in availability of weapons would not be out of phase 
with the long range nature of these requirements. While | have always 
thought that underground testing would be more difficult than many of 
its advocates claimed, the current problem that the AEC is having with 
underground testing appears to be part of the normal learning process, 
and | am confident that adequately instrumented testing at these higher 
yields could be accomplished if there were a real need to do so. At yields 
above a megaton, underground testing will always be extremely difficult 
if not impossible as a practical matter. However, I do not believe that the 
higher yield tests proposed are particularly important to our military 
posture. Increasing the yield of our larger strategic warheads for Atlas 
and Titan by a factor of two is of little military significance as these 
vehicles have adequate payload capac’ty to carry large yield weapons 
and significant quantities of penctration aids if these prove necessary 
because of any future Soviet AICBM systems. 

If we begin atmospheric testing, | would agree that the tests of some 
of the higher yield weapons which are based on the extrapolation of 
proven designs would be justified so that the laboratories could have 
confidence in extrapolating further improvements in these designs. 
However, in themselves these tests are not necessary to establish confi- 
dence in the weapons since they have been certified by the AEC for stock- 
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piling and there is a very high degree of confidence that they will give 
yields very close to those estimated. 

I think that it should be recognized that, if it is considered important 
to test weapons of higher yield than can reasonably be tested under- 
ground (above a few hundred kilotons), the technical option exists to test 
such weapons in outer space. While this possibility has been largely 
ignored in recent discussions, it is clearly within our present technical 
capability. The penalty for space testing would be an initial delay of a 
year or so and considerably higher costs than of atmospheric testing. 
However, these costs would not be prohibitive if the requirements were 
considered important. 

In these comments on Dr. Brown's paper, I have attempted to put the 
various proposed atmospheric tests in proper perspective as to their 
importance. However, | agree with Dr. Seslen duet tao oendiiinnen of 
atmospheric testing should be judged not by the criticality of any indi- 
vidual test but by the over-all significance of the proposed series. Clearly 
the cumulative significance of the proposed tests is greater than that of 
any ind’ idual test. Nevertheless, | believe that a realistic appraisal of the 
proposed test series even when taken as a whole, indicates that it is not 
only not critical to our military posture but would not, in fact, be particu- 
larly significant to it. I believe this to be a particularly valid conclusion 
when one considers the alternative paths of weapon development avail- 
able to us in aggressive use of underground testing, imaginative labora- 
tory work, and possibly even space testing if it should prove necessary. 
Therefore, | have concluded that, while the proposed atmospheric tests 
would be desirable as part of our over-all military development effort if 
there are no political objections, the military security of the U.S. would 
not be endangered in the event that you determine that our longer range 
national policy would be better served by a decision not to test in the 
atmosphere at this time. 

]. Wiesner 
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111. Memorandum of Conversation 


Bermuda, December 21, 1961, 5-6:30 p.m. 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION PERTAINING TO 


NUCLEAR MATTERS 

PRESENT 

United States United Kingdom 

The Presadent The Prime Miruster 

The Secretary of State Lord Home 

Dr Seaborg Sir William Penny 

Dr. Brown (from 5.40 PM) Mr. de Zulueta 

Mr Bundy 


The Prime Minister asked Sir William Penny to explain the technical 
aspects of the problem. Sir William said that the first question was 
whether it was possible for the USSR to combine an effective defense 
against missiles and an effective capacity to devastate the United States. 
The balance of missile /anti-missile capabilities was the crucial one. 


He believed that even after the recent Soviet tests the United States 
today has a slight advantage. 15-1/2 lines of source text net deciassified| One 


Sir William believed that if we can stand where we are today we will 
be all right. But how can either side avoid the effort to set up an anti-mis- 
sile defense” No one can say that this cannot be done, if enough time and 
money is put into it. It seemed fantastically hard, but he thought both 
sides would have to try. If the United States should hold its hand, and the 
USSR should go full steam ahead, then in two or three years the United 
States would be behind. Could the United States allow the Soviets that 
two or three year period start on anti-missile defense? 


As Sir William saw it, the President could give his technical people 
three different orders. The first would be to go ahead, in which case they 
would have lots of energy and enthusiasm and would make rapid prog- 
ress. The second would be to prepare for testing, without a direct go- 
ahead order. In this case they would do well, but not as well as in the first 
case. The third order would be to stop. In this case we would lose more 





Source of State, Presidential Memoranda of Conversation Lot 66 D 149, 
UK. Top Secret. is no drafting information on the source text, which ts on White 
House stafiomery According to the President s Appointment Book. the meeting was heid at 
Government House (Kennedy Library) 
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than just the time in which such a stop-order heid. If the order to resume 
were given after two or three years, we should be less ready to make 
progress than we are today, because of the decay of the research laborato- 
ries in the meantime. 

Sir William made one further point: a hundred megaton weapon 
like that tested by the Soviet Union can do enormous damage from a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles by heat. This may make a very great difference 
in the effectiveness of anti-missile defenses, since interception at such a 
range is very much more difficult than interception at five or six miles 
(where the atmosphere is thicker). The President asked if we should 
attempt to make such a weapon ourselves, and Sir William answered 
obliquely that we could probably make it without tests. Mr. Seaborg indi- 
cated that without tests it would be substantially heavier than the indi- 
cated Russian weapon, but he urged that the problem was worth careful 
study. 

The Prime Minister discussed at some length the terrifying pros- 
pects of an indefinitely conducted and enormously expensive arms race 
in this field. If all of these talented people go on about their business, 
more and more and bigger and bigger bombs would be piled up and if 
even one of these new bombs should go off, it would burn up all of 
France. On and on, the two great powers would go. The Prime Minister 
said of Great Britain, “We shall probably drop out.” We have of course an 
absolute justification for going on with it, because of what the other man 
is doing. But as we are now, we are even. Neither side has a defense nor 
will have one for many years. 

This pattern worried him. Should mankind in the next generation be 
dedicated to this kind of effort? If the weapons are not fired off, of course, 
it is only a waste. But if they are fired off, it will be the end. Of course, the 
Soviet Union must not get ahead of us to the point where they could bully 
us, but could they really do so? This was the picture for the next twenty- 
five years, and while the only ones engaged in the highly sophisticated 
race would be the US and the USSR, everyone else would have the sim- 
pler forms of bomb ina few years. Whai wou!d have happened if the Por- 
tuguese had had only two or three little Hiroshima bombs in the Goa 
affair? Would they have dropped them on Indian cities? The Prime Min- 
ister found Berlin very small beer compared to the destruction of man- 
kind. He believed we have to make another effort. Mankind could not go 
on this way. 

Should we do it by bringing great weight on the disarmament dis- 
cussions now scheduled for April?' They now look as if they would 
make very small progress. Yet we cannot sit in an ordinary little room 





‘The first plenary meeting of the Exghteen-Naton Disarmament Committee was 
held on March 14 
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doing anything. The Prime Minister turned back to look at the lesson of 
the test ban discussions. To these discussions both the United States and 
years in Geneva, the dullest city in the world. The Prime Minister 
thought we had been close to agreement and then somebody—he asked 
Dr. Seaborg to forgive the allusion—unveiled the “big hole” under- 
ground and agreement on underground controis had proved impossi- 
ble. Now it appeared that underground testing was not a very serious 
business, and he thought the failure of the test ban effort was a great pity. 
We might have got it then. He thought the Russians might have agreed. 

So is it worth contemplating a new test series in which the British 
would give Christmas Island to the Americans, or the Americans would 
use Johnston Island? Or should we call it off if we can really get down toa 
new effort which will give a real impetus to serious disarmament? Per- 
haps he and the President and Khrushchev might really get together and 
give a great new push. And such a new “push” might put other things, 
like Berlin, in perspective. We might fail but if so we would have lost only 
a few months. The Prime Minister's feeling about these people, after 
reading their novels and all that he could about them, was that they 
might come around. In short, he would suggest a great new effort to 
break the cycle of the arms race. (At this point Dr. Harold Brown joined 
the meeting.) 

The President remarked that what the Russians had done in the last 
nine months suggested that they do not really want an agreement, and 
asked if it were not true that they must have been preparing tests since 
February. 

The Prime Minister then briefly reviewed the kinds of tests which 
are proposed, in the following four categories: 

1. High altitude effects which would not require Christmas Island. 

2. ee | 
-—" Tests of advanced designs to reduce the weight-to-yield ratio, 


[1 paragraph (1-1/2 lines of source text) not declassified| 


Such tests would take two or three months to prepare, and the Prime 
Minister wondered if we could not use the time for one further try. He 
compared the arms race to a rogue elephant against which we must all 
act. We had very nearly succeeded before. With no disrespect to his great 
friend General Eisenhower, he thought that the U-2 incident and the 
pressures on Khrushchev had broken up the last effort. He thought the 
Russians were not very happy about it and he pointed out that after ail a 
continuation of the arms race will cost them ferociously. They had got 
into this business when we had a monopoly and they had to catch up. If 
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the Prime Minuster had had to face this decision, he would probably have 
done the same thing. But if you just bid up and up, it is a grim prospect. 

The Prime Minister asked Sir William why the Russians did test in 
this case. Sir William replied that he was inclined to think there had been 
a change in the thinking of their military men, who suddenly “went 
nuclear.” The President thought our technological lead had not been so 
large as to give them any great concern. Sir William was inclined to agree 
and pointed out that he was interested in the fact that the Soviet Union 


had not gone for light-weight, high-yield weapons of the sort which 
would be most useful in anth-mussile defense. 


Dr. Brown said he thought that the Soviets had initially belheved that 
they could hide their large missiles. The effectiveness of the U-2 had 
been a great shock to them. They now felt that they needed more smaller, 
lighter ones, which they would be able to make as a result of their tests. 
He thought also they were on to some new principles of design in the 
5-10 megaton range, and also at the level of very large yield. He pointed 
out, as Sir William had already done, that there were two or three high-al- 
titude tests associated with their anti-muissile efforts and that we had a 
particular need to know more in this field, partly for our own anti-missile 
program and still more for the purpose of penetrating theirs. The Soviets 
apparently were not interested in 600-pound or 300-pound warheads, 
but in every area where they had displayed real interest, they were now 
equal to or ahead of the United States. 


The President asked Sir William whether it is possible to get a good 
anti-missile defense. Sir William replied that in any ordinary way he 
would say tt was impossible. But at these stakes and with these resources 
committed, “I contract out.” 

The Prime Minister asked what a 100-megaton bomb would do. Sir 
William replied that it would cause great destruction and the Prume Min- 
ister asked what it would do to people. Sir William replied that it would 
burn up all the people in even the largest city. It was repeated that the 
United States could build such a weapon if it were needed. 


Dr. Brown remarked that penetration was easier than defense as 
long as other things were equal. One purpose of the proposed new tests 
was to make sure that other things were indeed equal. The Prime Minis- 
ter asked how many large bombs would be needed to destroy England, 
and Sir William remarked that eight of the existing multimegaton weap- 
ons would make a terrible mess of England. 


The Prime Minister remarked that a very large part of the early wave 
of the Western strategic forces was based in England, and he said, “Every 
time you lift the phone, Mr. President, | think you are about to say that 
you are going to go, and | always wonder what | would answer.” 
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The Prime Ministe; could see the reason for every one of the pro- 
posed tests. They were all proper enough in their own terms but he could 
not see any end to it. 

Secretary Rusk agreed with the Prime Minister that this was an 
enormous problem and agreed also that the pount was to get ahold of the 
easy end of it—not the machines, but the mer who make decisions about 
thern. Was there not some way in which we could change the munds of 
these men? In particular, was it not possible that the real trouble is what 
the Soviets and the Chinese Communists are trying to do, in their persis- 
tent effort to take the world over. If they would only shift from this policy, 
how much they could transform the face of the world and improve its 
hopes. 

The President said that in a year or two this nuclear arms race would 
come to a stand-off. Nobody would be able to use these things. We could 
not use them, the Soviets could not use them, since each side would be 
destroyed if it did. Secretary Rusk remarked that this stand-off would 
work only if it really were a stand-off, and others commented that it 
would have to be a stand-off in which both sides beheved Dr Brown said 
it must be psychologically as well as technologically stab'e. 

The Prime Minister remarked that the stronger the great powers 
became, the less they could control the weaker powers. Returning to Sec- 
retary Rusk s comment he said that perhaps the position of the Russians 
is changing. They are half-way between Asia and Europe. They see with 
toreboding the nse of China and the possible spread of nuclear weapons. 
We think of them as enormously different from us, but their economic 
structure, seen from afar, is not very different. Their railroads and mines 
are nationalized: so are the railroads and mines of Western Europe. Chil- 
dren of their ruling class are put in Public Schools like ours (the British 
Public School, he meant), and in general there is a spread of unequal priv- 
in, allow the forces of humanity to operate? And in that context we might 
work for an end of the arms race. If not, every little country would want 
what the “rench call a force de frappe and then make a nuisance of itself. 
The Prime Minister thought we were at a turning point. Could we not 
pull it out of the ruck and get it back on the road? 

Lord Home asked how all this would fit into the new US. disarma- 
ment plan? This new plan was not very different from that of the Soviets. 
We look for general disarmament in six years against the Soviet five. 
Their early phases call for more nuclear disarmament than ours but basi- 
cally the plans are simular except in the very umportant area of inspection. 
Here Dr. Seaborg remarked that the test ban negotiations would have to 





* Apparent reterence to the LS pian presented to the L neted Nahons on September 
25, see footnote 4. Document 73 
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be moved toward the forum of general disarmament A test ban treaty in 
itself would be har ler and harder for the West to accept, because of the 


prodiem of secret Sovret preparahons. 


Lord Home continued on disarmament, pointing out that the exgh- 
teen chaps will have to meet Thew planx are not too far apart. Moreover. 
the Pugwash bovs go on meeting, with some quite high-level Russians un 
the party. So there 1s at least some hope Could we not make the opening 
of the exghteen-nahon conference a moment of major effort’ We mught 
get the President and the Prime Muinuster and Khrushchev to meet and 
really start it off 


The President rephed that the expenences of earber months were 
discouraging What assurances could we have? It seemed to him we 
should test unless we make major progress on either Germany or disar- 
mament He quite agreed that the Soviet ecige. uf any, was not decisive 
now, but he also agreed with Ser Wilham Penney that the prodiem was 
what would happen in 1964 if we did not continue and the Sowets did 
We could not get taken twace Therefore. we ought to go ahead and pre- 
pure to test, and test. uf there was no great progress in other fiekds. The 
President said this was his view even though he was a “great antr-tester ” 


The Prume Miruster asked what would happen if all the bombs in the 
world went off, and the repbes all indicated that the disaster would be 
enormous. The Prome Muruster sasd that he had talked to Khrushchev on 


the same subyect. and Khrushchev had answered that there would be 
nodody left but the Chinese and the Afncans. Lord Home repeated that 
we ought to make some great exercise Mr Macmullan asked uf by doing 
s© we mught not help the Berlin situahon The President continued to 
reply that we ought to prepare to test. and test, unless we get something 
serous that helps our security in the workd. He added that there was one 
and only one senous issue. the balance of mussile ant-mussile capath- 
bes. 


There tollowed a bret discussion of Muffing un which Prume Mines- 
ter Mactmullan remarked that the real question was what the other man 
thought Mr Brown remarked that Nuffing was easier for a man who 
had looked at his cards while his opponent had not The Prume Minuster 
rephed more senously that to a man with the responsibulites of great- 
power leadership it would always seem hard—it not unpossitle—to 
give the order on a mere suspiaon of buff 

The Foreign Secretary said ‘hat if there were to be a resumption of 
testing, there must also be a major effort to get on with disarmament The 
arms race really must stop. The President repbed that the timing of such a 
great effort of disarmament was difficult: We could not start such a great 


effort and then begin atmosphenc testing just when there were new 
hopes for disarmament 
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Lord Home suggested ome last try im whach the three great leaders 
woukd open t up and then all the heads of the egg heen nator magit 
come to Geneva The Mresatent asked « hether the Rusmans woukd agree 
to anvthing semous and it appeared that Lord Home thought we would 
be testing in the meantime (But the recorder s not sure of what Lord 
Home sand here) 

The Present summed up the discussion by saving that there 
seemed to be three essues 


l. Shoukd we to test and test? 

2 Should we a parallel effort in dearmament> 

3 Would the Britis), wish to joan im the testing Dy making 
Chnstmas island avaiable, or shoukd the United S ws program 

“ft tus pout Prme Minster Mactullan ended the discussion, 
remariing that he telt better and that Ne thought the dirsoussomn Nad heen 


most heiprul 
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The Prume Maiossver asked whether the Chnstmas isiand group Ned 
reported The experts repied that the advance party had grven its report 
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The Prime Minister asked how long a time would be needed for prepara- 
tions. Mr. Brown answered that they must start in early January in order 
to be ready for testing between April and the first of July. 

replied that underground testing could usefully be done at levels up to 
100 KT and that the United States would expect to continue with under- 
ground testing even if atmospheric testing should be decided on. The 
Prime Minister asked whether underground testing could be detected. 
Dr. Seaborg replied that we could certainly expect to detect Soviet tests at 
the level of 20 KTs but that detection would be less certain at lower levels, 
down to a point which could not be definitely stated, at which detection 
would not be possible. 

The Prime Minister said that what worried him was that the Soviets 
had negotiated when they were behind, although they were preparing 
tests. He said there was a theory that the U-2 really did give them a shock 
because they did not know how much we could learn from such photog- 
raphy. Now weare even, and the question was how to prevent them from 
further testing. If they did any in the atmosphere, the tests could be 
detected. Now we have a situation that may be decisive. (The Prime Min- 
ister remarked that the British played only a small part in this situation, 
through having convenient facilities.) He asked whether we could make 
a new try toward some agreement. Here he remarked that he must have 
Cabinet consent to any decision on these matters. He thought it might be 
possible, with no real delay, toembark upon an attempt to break through. 
On one side was Berlin, which could be settled if people wanted to settle 
it. On the other side was this problem which might involve twenty-five 
years of terrible effort in a travesty of the purposes of human life. 

The Prime Minister then read a draft paper' proposing in essence 
that a new effort should be made to spare future generations these costs 
and dangers, even though on a fair assessment it was agreed that the 
United States should make all necessary preparations and that Christ- 
mas Island should be used in such preparations. The paper proposed 
that the final decision should be postponed until this effort had been 
made. What the Prime Minister hoped for was that this effort might have 
its effect both in Berlin and on disarmament. He hoped for a new phase of 
understanding. He believed it might be possible to summon Khrushchev 
to a meeting for such purposes and that we could thus get a great moral 
advantage. 

The President said that he could not believe that the Soviets would 
give us such a propaganda advantage. If we embark on such new discus- 
sions, it would delay us another year. We would not have a better case a 





' Not found. 
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year from now, and what could we expect the Soviets to agree to in sucha 
period? He agreed that we should have had an agreement before, and 
that the problems of underground testing had been greatly exaggerated, 
but now the Soviets had tested and could prepare secret tests again, 
while we on our side could not stay in the posture of real preparedness. 

There followed a discussion of the disarmament proposals of the 
United States and of the optimum time for the proposed new test series. 
Dr. Seaborg stated that if this were the last series, and if we knew it, and if 
we knew that it would happen, we would go somewhat later. 


The President restated the position as he saw it: we must decide to 
test, but we could couple the decision with a restatement of our purposes 
of disarmament. He thought we should not announce a decision now but 
only that we were making preparations. The Prime Minister wanted to 
make it clear that we would make a new and real effort for disarmament. 
If real progress could be made we would not test. We should only have to 
defend our preparations, on the first round; the President agreed to this 
tive powers, but in reply to their remonstrances he said that they were 
really only “the innocent victims of the folly of politicians.” 

The President asked the Prime Minister if he could agree on Christ- 
mas Island with an understanding that tests would occur if the situation 
did not change. The Prime Minister replied that he wished to think of the 
two countries as partners in this. Whether testing occurred on Christmas 
Island or not, we were in it together and Britain would have to back up 
the United States. But could we not announce our plans so that they 
would be less a threat than a hope. The President said we could do this as 
long as we did not use any words that would trap us. 

The Prime Minister repeated his hope that we could “summon this 
fellow.” After all, on paper the disarmament plans were close together, 
and historians looking back from the distant future may wonder why it 
had been so hard to reach an agreement. 

The Secretary of State thought it was extremely important not to 
think of our testing as opening a new chapter. It was the Soviet tests 
which opened the new chapter. 

The Prime Minister said that a great deal depended on what the 
Soviet Union really wanted in the nuclear field. He thought that these 
tests had occurred because Khrushchev was frightened. 


Lord Home asked if the President really intended to link the testing 
decision to Berlin. The President replied in the affirmative. If a really 
good settlement could be achieved on Berlin, he believed—as a private 
matter, not for publication—that it would be easier to make a decision 
not to test. The Secretary of State emphasized that these two propositions 
would never be linked formally with the Soviets. 
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Lord Home asked again if we could not summon the Soviet leaders 
to a disarmament meeting. 

The Prime Minister asked if there were really a grave problem of 
quite simply. The Soviet Union can agree not to test and still prepare in 
secret for a new series. The United States cannot; no democracy could 
take that course. Dr. Seaborg remarked that we had been accused of pre- 
paring even when we were not, and now any such course would be 
doubly difficult. 

Ambassador Ormsby Gore remarked that we could say that we now 
have an absolute justification for testing and mean to prepare, but before 
we execute tests we will make a further great effort. The Prime Minister 
said that there must be a private agreement, subject to Cabinet under- 
standing, and that meanwhile a simple public statement should be 
made. The President asked Ambassador Bruce to work with Ambassa- 
dor Ormsby Gore and the technical experts in preparing such a state- 
ment. It was later decided not to reach a private agreement at this time; 
the Prime Minister instead gave the President a letter explaining his 
intentions.? Meanwhile the technical experts did reach a tentative agree- 
ment ad referendum, on rules for the use of Christmas Island. 





In his letter of December 22, Macmillan stated that the experts should agree on the 
terms of a formal for the use of Christmas Island, that the matter would be sub- 
ject to a decision of the British Cabinet, and that “it would be unreasonable for the British 
Government, should it approve in principle of the use of Christmas Island, to be in a posi- 
tion to disapprove the tests if you and I feel ourselves unable to reach agreement.” He did 
not think the “decision rely only upon the state of the world at the time, as if this was 
something that could not be changed by human effort. I should like to feel that we had done 
everything to control events and not merely to follow them.” (Department of 


State, Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan—Kennedy 1960-1961) 
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113. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Schlesinger) to President Kennedy 


Washington, December 29, 1961. 


SUBJECT 
Resumption of Atmospheric Testing: A Proposal 


1. On November 2, you said that the atmospheric testing decision 
would rest on a prior technical decision as to whether “the orderly and 
essential scientific development of new weapons has reached a point 
where effective progress is not possible without such tests.” Unfortu- 
nately, as we now know, technical evidence will not yield a clearcut 
answer to this question. Our most expert scientific judgment is that the 
recent test series enabled the USSR to make gains—but not break- 
throughs. Mr. Wiesner, after a study of the data, has reached the conclu- 
sion that, while atmospheric tests “would certainly contribute to our 
military strength, they are not critical or even very important to our over- 
all military picture.” The decision, in short, is back in the political field. 

2. Inthe meantime, opinion around Washington is crystallizing in 
favor of the decision to resume atmospheric testing. Even some who see 
no overriding security need for resumption are fatalistic about the possi- 
bility of avoiding it. The essential arguments behind this crystallization 
are (a) that, if we deny ourselves the right to do what is necessary for our 
security, nuclear superiority may pass to the Soviet Union by default— 
not this time, but next time, or the time after that; and (b) that there is 
nothing to be gained by non-resumption except the transient, illusory 
and meaningless favor of “world opinion.” 

3. [would agree that non-resumption per se is a pallid and negative 
position, and that an unexplained failure to resume might even be 
construed as weakness. However, | wonder whether it might not be pos- 
sible to put non-resumption in a positive and dramatic context—and, at 
the same time, protect ourselves against the threat of a new cycle of 
Soviet tests. 

4. Theunderlying reason for world concern over the resumption of 
atmospheric testing, | believe, is not so much the fallout problem (which 
will become of diminishing importance as we move into a clean-bomb 
period) as it is a spreading fear that the arms race is getting completely 
out of control and the world is sliding hopelessly into chaos. The pattern 
over the last few years shows rather clearly that, if we start a series of 
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atmospheric tests (especially if at the same time we continue to 

that we stil] have a commanding lead over the USSR), this will precipi- 
tate and—for some people—validate the next Soviet cycle and thereby 
induce further degeneration. At present we are holding the arms race in 
check; if we go ahead, then the sky becomes the limit. What the world 
yearns for is a leader who will point out the ominous significance of this 
process and make one mighty effort to arrest the slide into international 


anarchy. 
5. Would it not be worthwhile for you to consider issuing a state- 


ment containing two elements: 
a) the announcement that, in a last effort to halt the process of 


_. SSR ame se tem 
b) the statement that at the same time, we will, in the interests of our 
on Gey SS SS S ee Sp eee, ee & 

ing and, if the USSR conducts one more atmospheric test, we will 


ee ee re re ey ee 


6. The serious arguments against this are (a) that the USSR is going 
to resume atmospheric testing anyway, and that a unilateral moratorium 
would give them time to digest the 1961 series and prepare for new 
strides forward in, sav, late 1962; and (b) that, in the meantime, the 


morale of our own laboratories would so decline that we would be 
unable to resume our own momentum. 


7. As for argument (a), if we kept our testing program in a state of 
continuous ground alert, ready to go at the first new Soviet test, we 
would lose, at the most, six months. 

As for argument (b), we very much need an impartial evaluation of 
the extent to which we can, if we put our minds on it, maintain readiness 
to test. AEC and DOD scientists tend to say that it is impossible to main- 
tain the morale of scientists and the pace of scientific advance unless the 
men in the laboratories know that they can test their hypotheses. How- 
ever, the reasons cited for this are not very persuasive. It would seem to 
me (and I think that Bill Foster agrees) that this is one of those cases where 
what is convenient and what is necessary are confused; i.e., that it would 
clearly be nice if all devices could be tested in the open air; but the essen- 
tial work can still probably be done without such tests. I have raised this 
subject with Ros Gilpatric, who has now ordered a DOD analysis of the 
issues involved.' 

I do not believe that the real problem has yet been posed: that is, how 
to maintain morale and advance in the laboratories without assurance of 





"See Document 118. 
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ic testing. If some one were given an order to do this, | am sure 
it could be done. If a disgruntled set of scientists went out of the laborato- 
ries, for example, another set would respond to the very possibility of 
exclude testing underground or in outer space, nor would it exclude 
bringing testing atmospheric tests to the very brink of fulfullment. And it 
commits us to resumption as soon as the USSR resumes; so that those 
who argue that the USSR will resume in any case should not (if they 
believe their own argument) suffer any loss of morale at all. I see no rea- 
son why this could not be a time of vigorous technical advance in our 
weaponry. 

8. There is also the argument that non-resumption would show us 
to be weak and would strengthen the Soviet claim to be the greatest 
power in the world. But it can be argued with equal plausibility that it is 

ion which would produce this effect because it would suggest 
that we have to go into the atmosphere in order to make up for our defi- 
ciencies. We are, indeed, in a logical dilemma as a result of repeated state- 
ments that we are “ahead.” If we are “ahead,” why test in the 
atmosphere? If we do test in the atmosphere, does this not constitute a 
confession that we are “behind”? 

The arguments in terms of political effect tend to cancel each other 
out, though | agree that any nation indisputably ahead in the nuclear 
field would have a major psychological advantage. But since an indis- 
putable lead is hardly possible for any nation, it would seem better to 
stick to your assurance that “no nuclear test in the atmosphere will be 
undertaken, as the Soviet Union has done, for so-called psychological or 
political reasons.” 

9. Onthe other side, conditional non-resumption would not neces- 
sarily make the essential balance of military power more insecure than it 
would be if we resumed atmospheric tests; for the relative gains we 
would make by resumption would probably be cancelled out by the next 
Soviet cycle which our resumption would provoke and legitimatize. In 
other words, we would presumably prefer to have our nuclear 
ity (or the nuclear standoff, whatever the situation is) at the lower rather 
than higher stages of the nuclear apocalypse; and presumably the cessa- 
tion of atmospheric testing, as compared with what would be the case if 


stability as well as to halt the slide into chaos. 


Everyone agrees, in short, that the serious danger to the US comes, 
not from the past series of tests, but from the next series. Everyone seems 
ee caer et me ea 
had absolute assurance that the USSR would not start a new 
the atmosphere. The peoblem, in other words, is to deter the USER trom 











atmospheric resumption—and the threat of a series of our own, ready to 
g0, is probably the best possible deterrent. 

10. More than that, with Khrushchev discredited by Hungary, test- 
ing and a thousand other things, with Nehru discredited by Goa, with 
the UN discredited by Goa and the Congo, the US has an unmatched 
opportunity to recover the moral and political leadership of the worid. I 
know that it is currently fashionable to say that “moral leadership” could 
our policy in Latin America on the employment of force—and our posi- 
tion, by all power criteria, grew steadily worse. Then FDR renounced the 
use of force, established the Good Neighbor policy—and our power 
position in Latin America was transformed. Wilson and Roosevelt 
enjoyed an influence on world events out of all proportion to the military 
power at their disposal simply because they regarded “world opinion” 
as a basic constituent of power. Even Soviet policy is not based on a rejec- 
tion of “world opinion’ ; it is based rather on the belief that world opinion 
can be more successfully manipulated by terror than by ideals—an 
option not open to us unless we change the whole character of our soci- 
ety 

The good opinion purchased by the refusal to resume atmospheric 
testing would not be in itself a great accretion to our power. But it would 
enable us to move swiftly ahead in a number of areas which can mean a 
genuine strengthening of our world position. We should not consider 
this as an act in isolation but as a prelude to a number of planned actions 
and demands which would enable us to cash in on our self-restraint. 

Nor is it necessarily so that a conditional refusal to resume atmo- 
spheric testing would be unpopular in the United States. The most recent 
Gallup Poll shows the general public evenly divided on the question of 
whether, in the light of Soviet testing, the US should go into the atmo- 
sphere (yes 44%, no 45%). This showed a decided swing of opinion 

resumption; 4 months earlier 55% favored resump- 


against atmospheric 
tion and only 26% opposed. 
Arthur Schlesinger, jr. 
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114. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) to President Kennedy 


Washington, December 30, 1961. 


Atmosphenc Testing 


Attached is a really powerful paper' arguing for a last effort to avoid 
atmospheric testing, by announcement that we will not test in the air 


unless and until the Soviets do it again. This is the best statement of the 
case I have seen, and it satisfies a feeling | have had for some time that 
you have a right to hear a better argument against testing now than you 
have yet heard from advisers nearly al] of whom personally favor test- 
ing. 

I believe that if you personally care enough, and want to make the 
argument strongly enough, you can carry a decision against atmospheric 
testing with the Congress and the country. I also believe it is safe. The 
missile /anti-missile balance is the only serious area of possible danger, 
and we can be confident that Soviets are not decisively ahead here on 
what they have done so far. | know no one who believes they can deploy 
an effective AICBM system without further tests and long lead time of 
construction. If | myself, on balance, prefer to test, it is because | think the 
net military advantage is real, and the political balance a very even one. 
But this case for the other view deserves your close attention. Especially 
you should weigh the consequences of unlimited testing on both sides, 
through time. 

An alter:.ative to the course in the memo would be to keep our April 
1 deadiine and simply renew—perhaps first privately and earnestly — 
the Kenned y—Macmillan offer of September, with a sixty-day time limit. 
This would put quite a lot of heat on Khrushchev, and if he is prepared to 
come along at all, it would offer him the carrot of preventing some tests of 
ours which otherwise will surely happen. 





Source Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons 
Tests, 12/21 /61-1/8/62. Secret. A handwritten note reads: “President saw.” In a covering 
note to Clifton, not found attached, Bundy stated that this memorandum and Schlesinger 's 
memorandum (Doaument 113) needed to be “called to the Premdent’s attention for careful 
consideration © The President had “several times indicated to me his desire to have the 
SS ee a stated,” ie teeny eo 
“Stnce it will be very important, if the should ever take not to have the 
author of this memo blamed for it, | am the of the and not 
the namne of the crestor” (Kannady Library, Netona! Secursty Pilea, Subjecte Series, 
Nuclear Weapons Tests, 12/12/61-1 eran” 

' Reference is to Document 113, not found attached 
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The Soviet answer to either of these proposals will probably be, at 
first anyway, to demand also a moratorium on underground tests. We 
cannot accept such a moratorium, as | think nearly everyone agrees. We 
need underground tests to maintain the readiness and morale of our 
nuclear laboratories and to avoid falling behind decisively in the case of 
new Soviet secret preparations and massive tests. But I now believe that 
underground testing would be enough to keep our labs alive, and I think 
this point was seriously neglected in our Bermuda talks. 

If you like either of these proposals enough to want to go further 

with them, | believe we should schedule a prompt small meeting for 
extended discussion. | would limit such a meeting to yourself, Vice Presi- 
dent, Rusk, McNamara, McCone, Seaborg, Brown, and me. | regret to say 
that every one of these men, except yourself, favors atmospheric testing. 
But a decision to go the other way, if you take it, should be yours alone— 
Wiesner, Sorensen, and the author of the attached memo. I believe that 
every one of these men, except perhaps John McCone, will do his best to 
would try—though he’s deeply committed the other way. 


McG. B. 





115. Editorial Note 


In his memorandum for the record of the White House daily staff 
meeting on January 2, 1962, Colonel Legere reported that Arthur Schles- 
inger “that the Disarmament Advisory Committee, which 
consists of 15 individuals, includes only one person who could be fairly 
described as a liberal: Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution. Mr. 
McGill has had no exposure to disarmament matters, and, besides, Mr. 
Schlesinger felt that a group as big as 15 could well have included 2 or 3 
persons of liberal persuasion. Mr. Bundy shut this off rather firmly when 
he said that the President himself had approved the list and felt that it 
was important to have the Administration's disarmament policy sup- 
ported by the Republicans, who in general were not as likely to be quite 
as liberal as some might like. Anyhow, almost everyone agreed that the 
immediate future of disarmament activity would be largely in the nature 
of a propaganda exercise, although Carl Kaysen entered a moderate dis- 
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sent to this view by saying that we must always stand willing to negoti- 
ate substance if the Soviets appear forthcoming.” (National Defense 


University, Taylor Papers, Daily Staff Meetings Jan—Apr 62) 





116. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant 
(Schlesinger) to President Kennedy 


Washington, January 4, 1962. 


SUBJECT 

Resumption of Atmospherx Testing 

The Foster group met today.' Most of the talk was in terms of a Pres- 
idential announcement of the resumption of atmospheric testing early in 
February.” (At my behest, however, and in order to hold the balance even, 
a paper has been prepared entitled “Program to Explain US. Decision to 
Refrain from Testing in the Atmosphere”!)° 

1. If this is the way the decision is going to go, | would like to make 
the following proposal: that the President announce early in February (a) 
that we have no choice but to begin atmospheric testing on April 1, (b) 
that spectacular test preparations are under way, but (c) that we will can- 
cel these tests on one condition—that the Soviet Union sign the test ban 
treaty submitted at Geneva. 

2. This proposal has some obvious advantages: 


a) it puts testing in the context of disarmament and makes clear 
which we 

b) it it pts the USSR in the of our test series and 
~~ position 


do something in the weeks actual resumption to 





Source. Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Series, Nuclear 
Tests, 12/21 /61-1/8/62. Secret. A notation in Bundy’s handwriting reads: “Put in 
Chingy to tall: to Pres. about.” 

"A memorandum by Goodby of this meeting of the Subcommuttee of the NSC Com- 
muttee on Atmospherx Testing, chaired by Foster and established by NSAM No 116 (Doc- 
ument 105), is not printed. (Departrnent of State, Central Files, 600.0012/ 1-462) 

ek Foster submitted the Subcommiuttee’s report to the President. It rec- 
United States, in 
attitude and demonstrate 
testing The Subcommittee 
trad- February, with tests to begin in Nevada at the end of 
Pacific 2-3 weeks later a er ee 
and @ summary of the report are in Seaborg, vol 3, pp. 22-26. 
> Not found. 
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transfer indignation from the USA to the USSR. Pressure will be 
pees Communists to sign the treaty as well as on us to suspend 
tests. 


3. Isee no disadvantage in our making this proposal if we still want 
the Geneva treaty. This suggests the need for a thorough reappraisal of the 
Geneva treaty in the light of recent developments. 

4. The USSR could respond by accepting the Geneva treaty. Or it 
could respond by denouncing the whole proposal (most likely). Or it 
could respond by throwing the Kennedy-Macmillan offer of last Sep- 
tember back on us—that is, by proposing a moratorium on acmospheric 
testing. 

5. Whatshould wedo then? My view is that we should reject a mor- 
atorium on the ground that experience has defined a moratorium as a 
space of time in which the Soviet Union prepares for its next series of 
tests. 

But what if the USSR proposes a treaty banning atmospheric tests? 
Because it would be harder for the USSR to violate a treaty than to end a 
moratorium, | think that a treaty might well be considered in a different 
category. Query: would such a treaty be disadvantageous to us? Since 

our underground testing capability is greater than the Soviet Union's, we 
would surely stand to gain by an arrangement which allowed under- 
ground testing but banned atmospheric testing. 

6. Anyway what is wrong with saying that, if the USSR will sign the 
treaty, we will stop the tests? 

AS.jr 





Washington, January 8, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Daily Staft Meeting, January 8, 1962 
{Here follows discussion of Berlin, Latin America, public relations, 


security, the Military Assistance Program, and the forthcoming State of 
the Union speech. ] 





om ey ere ete ee Meetings Jan-Apr 62 
Secret. Drafted by Ewell. The records of White House oh aren were routinely circu- 


lated to Taylor and members of his staff 
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h. There was a rather fuzzy, involved discussion of atmospheric 


testing. Evidently Bundy and Schlesinger have wntten memorandums 
to the President’ which promote maintenance of a laboratory state of 


approach. State has submutted a paper outlining a suitable statement in 
the event that we do resume atmospheric testing.’ AEC has submutted an 
underground testing program which includes 23 or more shots.’ Kaysen 

that Wiesner convene a panel to re-study the problem. Bundy 
takes a dim view of these panels because they usually come out in favor 
of testing. Kaysen said if we decide to go to underground testing com- 
pletely, perhaps we should use this decision to sandbag the British into 
giving us Christmas Island for atmospheric testing if necessary, and 
should also use the decision to entice the Russians to renounce atmo- 
spheric tests. Bundy said that he was impressed with this line of reason- 
ing also. He felt that we also ought to keep in mind the necessity for 
avoiding a nuclear testing arms race. According to Bundy, most people 
think that we can live with the present situation, Le. that the Russians 
haven't gained too much in the recent test series. As a result, the basic 
policy question is—<can you deter the Russians from testing? Bundy 
quoted Kaysen as stating that the need for ballistic mussile defense 
related to atmospheric tests was not really very great because such tests 
would only show how much harder it is to defend against missiles by the 
Zeus approach. He originally thought there is no point in making a test to 
increase your difficulties. The only useful type of test is one that makes 
things easier for you. Kaysen, to his credit, said that this wasn’t entirely 
true, whereas such tests would tend to undermine the Zeus approach 
itself. It is also possible that some aspect of the test would lead us to a dif- 
ferent approach to missile defense. My own reaction to this confused dis- 
cussion is that the non-atmospheric testing boys have discovered 
another rationalization to postpone atmospheric tests, Le. the “labora- 
tory state of readiness” slogan. 





| Documents 113 and 114 
Not found 
* Document 102 
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118 Memorandum From the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs (McNaughton) to 
Secretary of Defense McNamara 


Washington, January 12, 1%2 


Mr Gilpetnic asked Dr Johnson and me to look into the question of 
an atmosphenc-only test ban. He asked Dr Johnson to study the ques- 
ton of how ready-to-test we could keep ourselves. He asked me to put 
that question in its broader context—ie_ with other factors whach bear 
on a dectsion whether or not to resume atmosphenc testing. Dr. Johnson 
bird to produce a report on has question for Mr McGeorge Bundy on Jan- 
uary 10 (you have a copy)’ His results are summarized in my 
paragraphs Mam), Mb) and Mc) below. This memorandum represents 
my results (1 have deliberately oversimplified the issues, hopefully with- 
out distorting them in any relevant way) 

1. Why NOT test mm the atmosphere’? The primary reasons for stop- 
ping atmosphenc testing are (a) to dampen the ares race (especially by pre- 
venting the development of a reliable Soviet disarming or AICBM 
capability) and (b) to make a net propagende-prestige gam (c) The avord- 


ance of harmful fallout except as it bears on the propaganda battle. s not 
as important as the other reasons (see draft report of Federal Radiaton 


Council). ' 

2. Must the US. test in the atmosphere even if the Sornets do not? We 
probably do need to test if we wish to maintain, as long as possible, 
nuclear supenority. (“Supenority” will probably still have some mean- 
ing—in fighting war, and in deterring Soviet lower-level adventures oy 
tanning fear of a possible US. first nuclear strike—when our 1962 test 
results reach stockpule ) But we probably do not need to test in the atmo- 
sphere if we intend to permut things to evolve into a nuclear standoff and 
to handle lower-level Soviet threats by conventional (or other non-nu- 
clear) means. 

(a) Deterrence 

() Agamst a Sovret first nuclear strite The Soviets are, even after the 
1961 senes, quite unhkely to build weapons and defense systems suffi- 


Source Washungton Natonal Records Center RC U0 OSD Files FRC 68 A SQ 
Atoma 400.112 12 Jan 62 Secret 


Not found 
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Gent to permut them to carry out an effective first, drsarmung stnke on us 
without expecting to recerve unacceptalNe retahaton Mts concernvalve 
sance the 191] Sowet semes may Nave produced “surprises” Dut at 
unhkely Whether they woukd be bkely to create such capatvhites after 
their next seme. of tests is another question (For dissent, sce 
ICSM-S&-61 F 

(uw) Agerest lesser Socwt advewtures The Soviets are now capac of 
bunkding weapons and defense systems suffioent to convince them (and 
us) that they can despete our best dsarmung and defensive efforts 
deliver on us an unacceptaNe retahatory Now A decusoan by the LS. not 
to test un the atmosphere wall by grving up the 18 months menhoned in 
Paragraph Maku) below profelly accelerate the cemuse of the creche 
US. first-nuctear-strike threat 

(D) Pf deterrence tals: Sance a major purpose of the atmosphenc ban rs 
to prevent development of rehatve AICBM capatality (1. to keep each 
sade in a “hostage” condition). it follows that the ban could contribute 
greatly to the losses in the event of a war This effect will be offset to the 
extent that the ban succeeds in dampening the arms race and therefore 
reducing the destructiveness of the war 


3 What PRICES do we pay for an atmosphera ban” 
(a) Time lost om the technology race 


() The first “tume price” ts not property changeable to the dectsion 
Rot tO Pesume atmosphenc testing because it Nas already been pani and 
cannot be retneved It ts the "montis pump the Soviets got on us when 
they surprised us with they 191 senes (The tune penads mentioned in 
thas and ensuing maragraphs are meaningful but figurative Here for 
example, it ts clear that, with respect to tests of AICBM systems, the 
Soviets got perhaps an 1S-month pump on us We will not be ready for 
such tests im the 1962 sernes.) 

() The second “time price” must be paid only if there is a morato- 
mum but whether or not the moratormum sticks It ss the equivalent of 18 
months un the technology race Thas ts the tume difterence between Apri 
1962, when we will be read’ to go. and the fall of 198.3, when the Sowsets 
prodety wall be ready with an equally mature senes 

(ua) The third “tume price” will have to be pasd only if the Sowets 
break the ban in a surprise move This price can be sand to be the equive- 
tert of 2 or 3 montis in the technology rece. This figure is based on the 
paigment that the highest state of readiness that we can maintain over 
tine would put our “canned” sernes roughly 2 of 3 months behind the 
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(b) Quality. The quality of U.S. tests will be lower, if “canned,” than 
they would be if testing were going on regularly. This is because of the 
effect of the ban on morale. The best people will work on what can be 
done rather than on what cannot be done. The quality differential will 
increase as time passes. 

(c) Money. After the initial capital investment (which might be $15 to 
$28 million, depending on whether the development of Christmas Island 
should be included), the cost per year of remaining on quick-reaction 
testing alert would be between $1 and $1.5 million a year. No estimate 
has been made of the net dollar effect on the military budget of a decision 
not to test in the atmosphere (no atmospheric testing but vigorous under- 
ground testing, different weapons systems, etc.). The effect would prob- 
ably be a money saving—perhaps a substantial one. 

4. Will the Soviets accept a proposal to ban only atmospheric tests? Prob- 
ably not—at least not in good faith. Their military interests, as contrasted 
with ours, probably make them more reliant than we on atmospheric 
testing. It is unlikely that they would agree to a deal in which we could 
continue underground testing. 

(a) If the Soviets refuse a U.S. offer of an atmospheric ban, it would 
probably produce a net propaganda gain for the U.S. 

(b) If the Soviets “accept” the ban for two or three years and then find 
a pretext to break it, we will have been “taken” for 20 months or so in the 
vital technology race. The risk of losing these 20 months of time and the incal- 
culable increment of test quality is the big risk facing the President! 

5. What TACTICS should the President employ if he decides he wants the 
atmospheric ban? 

(a) WHO should propose it? The ban should be proposed by the U.S. 
This gives the U.S. more control over its timing and form, and it gives us 
the major propaganda value. However, if the Soviets proposed it, it 
might be more likely to “stick.” 

(b) What FORM should the ban take? The ban should be in the form of 
a treaty. This makes it somewhat harder to break (which, by the way, may 
work to our disadvantage if we want to break it). It may also provide a 
better vehicle for obtaining the participation of France, China, etc. 

(c) What should be the TIMING? The President should make the offer 
not long before the date when the tests are scheduled to begin. Optimum 
timing would be a month before D-Day or, on the present schedule, by 
March 1. This permits preparations to go on. But it heads off the great 
movement of planes to the Pacific; it avoids a big item of psychological 
damage to our testing people; it allows time for negotiations; and it does 
not appear to be an ultimatum. 

(d) How can we structure pressures to make the ban STICK? Here are 
some factors (in addition to the disopprobrium which would follow 
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from the breaking of a treaty) which could be employed to help make the 
ban “stick”: 

(i) U.S. readiness to launch a major series in the atmosphere 
(although this readiness, which would surely be reciprocated, makes it 

i easy to break the ban and therefore makes the ban fragile). 
US. can, for an indefinite period, maintain readiness on a 3-months’ 
basis with the quality of the “canned” series being degraded somewhat 
by the passage of time. 

(ii) Maintenance of U.S. military position (A) strong and invulnerable 
enough so that the Soviets will not believe that with testing they can 
achieve a first-strike capability, but (B) not so strong that they will believe 
that we with testing can achieve a first-strike capability. (Our present 
near-to-disarming capability, for example, probably put pressure on the 
Soviets to conduct the 1961 series; this problem cannot be avoided as 
long as we rely on a first-nuclear-strike threat, instead of lower level 
capability, to deter Soviet non-nuclear adventures.) 

(iii) UN resolution supporting the ban. 

(iv) Military sanctions. 

(v) Economic sanctions, possibly including forfeitures. 

(vi) Vigorous information program designed to emphasize factors 
favoring continuation of the ban. 

6. Would the ban be better LATER? If the proposal to initiate an atmo- 
spheric ban does not now appear attractive, the proposal may neverthe- 
less be attractive (a) after the U.S. has completed its mid-1962 series, or 
(b) after both the Soviets and the U.S. have completed their next series 
after that. That is, the proper thing for the U.S. todo may be to conduct its 
mid-1962 series and then, when that series has been completed, to offer 
an option to the Soviets: (a) An atmospheric ban dating from that 
moment, or (b) one dating fro: 2 the conclusion of the follow-on series by 
both nations, perhaps with the dates of the follow-on series to be set b; 
the two sides so that they coincide. This would not pick up the 7 months 
we lost when the Soviets jumped the gun in 1961, but it would avoid fur- 
ther time losses. 

7. How does the atmospheric ban compare, in attractiveness, with the 
US-UK all-environments treaty? It is important to note that both permit us 
to be taken by surprise, and therefore we should object to both unless the 
partial “opening” of the USSR involved in the US-UK treaty is worth the 
risk. In more detail: 


(a) The atmospheric-only ban is as good in one respect (in both cases 
atmospheric tests are “self inspectable”). 

(b) It is as bad in one respect (it allows us to be taken by surprise). 

(c) It is not good in one respect (it involves no “opening” of the Soviet 
Union). 
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(d) It is not as bad in one respect (it does not allow the Soviets to per- 
form, clandestinely, tests which we deny ourselves). 

(See McNaughton-Rostow letter of 3 January 1962 on this subject.)° 

8. Conclusions. 

(a) Advantages and disadvantages. 

(i) It probably would be to our advantage (but not necessarily, 
though probably, to the Soviets’ disadvantage) if atmospheric tests could 
be stopped permanently now. 

(ii) It would probably be to our advantage (and probably to the 
Soviets’ disadvantage) if we make the offer and they refused it. 

(iii) It would probably be to our disadvantage (and to the Soviets’ 
advantage) if we made the offer and they “accepted” it, but the ban lasted 
only (say) six months to four years—long enough to cause us to sacrifice 
much or all of our present readiness-to-test advantage but not long 
enough to be worth, in terms of dampened arms race, that sacrifice. 

(b) Structuring the deal. If there is to be an atmospheric ban, it must be 
structured to stick. It must be created and nursed along with that thought 
in mind. 

John T. McNaughton 





aoe Lee in Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 69 D 121, Atomic Energy-Arma- 
text, see the Supplement. 





119. Letter From President Kennedy to Prime Minister Macmillan 


Washington, January 13, 1962. 


Dear Mr. PRIME MINISTER: We are giving the most urgent consider- 
ation to your letter of January 5' and to the additional comments made on 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy- 
Macmillan 1960-1962. Top Secret. Attached to a note from Bundy to Rusk, stating that Ken- 
nedy wanted Rusk to deliver tt to Ormeby Gove. A draft by Foster, dated January 11, is ibid. 


' in his letter, Macmillan stated that his Cabinet had agreed to make available to the 
canbe “enentieandtecdutubedihentiion™ endpnetaestane a. 
ment on “scientific and technical collaboration,” and was 
tte decnon fo tates Chas alan bata made ~The Pane Mine 
also stated that he would want to link an announcement on the 
Island tor U S. testing to a major new disarmament effort to be implemented inpented thugh he 

Disarmament Committee. (Ibid, 1962-1 For 
text, see the Supplement. The letter is also printed in Harold Macmillan, At the End of the 
Day, 1961-1963, pp. 154-163. 
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it by David Ormsby Gore. | find myself in deep agreement with nearly all 
of what you say about the dangers of the arms race and the boldness of 
action required from those of us who bear primary responsibility in these 
matters. We must do all that we can to turn the nuclear spiral downward, 
and to save mankind from the increasing threat of events of surpassing 
horror. 

Whatever may be your final decision about Christmas Island, or 
mine about American atmospheric testing, I can assure you that we are 
ready to examine with you the possibilities for new efforts toward disar- 
mament, on the most urgent basis. We are eager to work out together an 
initiative which might, if successful, mark a significant step forward and 
which would demonstrate, at a minimum, that we are continuing to 
press in every possible way to bring the arms race to an end. Dean Rusk is 
seeing David Ormsby Gore in order to determine how best to proceed. 
We have questions about some of the tactical aspects of your proposals. 
But we have no differences at all on the importance and urgency of the 
effort for progress. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for testing must, as we agreed, go for- 
ward, and so we are forced to make a definite decision on the matter of 
Christmas Island. I am very glad to learn that you and your colleagues 
have agreed to make Christmas Island available, subject to the conclu- 
sion of agreements on scientific and technical collaboration, and on 
financial and administrative matters. | am glad also that, in your judg- 
ment, the program of tests proposed for Christmas Island does fall 
within the criteria of justifiable tests. 

May I take it that our agreement on this last point is now definite? 

Your letter does not make it altogether clear to me how far the Cabi- 
net’s decision to make Christmas Island available is conditional upon 
agreement on the shape of a new initiative toward disarmament. | would 
hope very much that the Cabinet would not intend a coupling of this sort. 
It will take us some time to work out the details of the next steps on disar- 
mament; on Christmas Island, for the reasons we considered in Ber- 
muda, there really must be a definite decision within the next few days. 
Moreover, while of course we must consult closely at every stage, | am 
sure from our previous talks that you understand the requirement on 
me, as President, to retain freedom to prepare to test, and freedom to test, 
on the basis of the whole situation and the best judgment available at the 
time. I know we are in agreement on the urgency of disarmament, and | 
am most eager to find ways of making effective progress, but it would be 
hard to accept specific conditions, in this range of effort, that might pre- 
vent me from meeting my responsibilities for military security. In partic- 
ular it would seem wrong, at this stage, to make any definite link 
between the timing of tests and the progress of new efforts toward disar- 
mament. As | said at Bermuda, it is important not to expose ourselves to 
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Soviet maneuvers designed not for progress but simply to tie our hands 
on testing. 

Thus what I hope is that we can agree now to go ahead with Christ- 
mas Island and go ahead with a real new effort toward disarmament, but 
avoid any tie-up between the two that might now or later lead to misun- 
derstanding. We would rather make our preparations without Christ- 
mas than run any risk of putting that sort of strain on our old and vital 
friendship. 

Sincerely, 


John F. Kennedy? 





? Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





120. Memorandum From the President's Deputy Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Kaysen) to President Kennedy 


Washington, January 15, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Atmospheric Test Ban Treaty 


This paper examines the merits of a U.S. initiative in proposing a 
treaty to the USSR and others banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, as 
the immediate step in our “supreme effort to break the log jam on disar- 
mament and nuclear tests” promised in the State of the Union message.' 

1. If we propose the treaty, and the Soviets reject it, we will be in a 
better public position when we begin our proposed Spring test series. 
This alone is not a sufficient reason for proposing it; although it is much 
more likely than not that the Soviets will refuse our offer. 

2. If the Soviets do sign such a treaty, we will have achieved a politi- 


cally significant pause in the arms race. In the first instance we can expect 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons 
Tests, 1/13-15/62. Top Secret. 
ata see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States. john F Kennedy, 1962, 
pp. 5-15. 
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the UK to join us, and France and Communist China not to. While 
nuclear tests are not the most critical element in our strategic posture, 
they are the most highly visible and emotionally charged aspect of the 
arms race. Thus, the value of any first step involving them cannot be 
judged merely by its technical military significance, but must take into 
account its symbolic value. The pause might naturally last three or ic ur 
years; after which increasing attention to development of kinds of new 
Pe aN MR eR eed 
nations outside the treaty—France and Communist China—will 

the usefulness of the treaty as an arms control device. ets mr 
can be extended to cover these nations is poor. Nonetheless, a pause of 
several years’ duration is of high importance: a first step is necessary, and 
this might be an achievable one. The period of the pause would create 
both the opportunity and the incentive to take a second step. For these 
reasons the proposed treaty should run for a definite term, say, four 
whether other countries with nuclear capability have acceded to the 
treaty, and the achievement of other further steps in arms control. 


The present moment offers what is almost certainly the last oppor- 
tunity to achieve such a pause in this Presidential term. Our Spring tests 
in the atmosphere will certainly provoke Soviet response. Further, they 
clearly will not, in themselves, provide satisfactory answers to many of 
the most interesting questions to which they are directed, and thus must 
be viewed not as a self-contained series of tests but as the first step in 
what will be a continuing and expanding program of testing in the atmo- 
sphere, especially taking into account Soviet responses. The next oppor- 
tunity for a pause will not arise till we and the Soviets have each 
completed at least two test series, a period of three or four years. 


3. Are there any military risks in signing such a treaty? This depends 
on our assumptions about Soviet behavior during and after the term of 
the treaty, and the goals of our own military policy. It is clear that we can 
continue to keep a secure deterrent, capable of surviving the largest 
Soviet strike that is possible in this period, and thereafter inflicting such 
damage on the Soviets that they would not knowingly initiate general 
nuclear war as a rational policy choice. It will also be possible to maintain 
some war-fighting capability beyond this; to what extent cannot be so 
simply stated and will be discussed in (6) below. In (4) the chief points 
bearing on the security of our deterrent are examined. 


4. Our confidence in the deterrent power of our strategic striking 
force rests on our estimate of its capacity to achieve what we confidently 
consider an unacceptable level of damage to Soviet society, in the most 
unfavorable circumstances which we should take into account in our 
planning. Now, and for at least the next five years, our present and pro- 


posed deployments of aircraft and missiles promise to achieve the 
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required capability, unless the Soviets (1) deploy a much larger missile 
force than our present intelligence estimates lead us to expect and (2) are 
capable of a coordinated attack on a large number of targets simulta- 
, with no strategic warning and less than 15 minutes tactical 
warning, and (3) achieve and deploy an AICBM capability far superior to 
any we now foresee. It is only the conjunction of these three capabilities 
which would permit the Soviet Union to feel secure from retaliation by 
the alert-bomber force, which can be launched on 15 minutes warning, 
the Minuteman force, and submarine-launched Polaris missiles. The 
argument is further strengthened if account is taken of our bombers on 
airborne alert, naval strike forces and tactical forces in Europe. 

The growth of the Soviet missile force is not directly related to the 
presence or absence of an atmospheric test ban; neither is its capacity to 
achieve a highly-compressed, zero-warning attack. (To be sure, there 
may be an interaction between Soviet force goals and Soviet technical 
plans, such that their acceptance of an atmospheric test-ban treaty might 
lead them to revise their missile deployment program, but this possibil- 
ity does not affect the argument.) The possibility of achieving an effective 
and reliable AICBM capability based on present concepts is associated 
with testing in the atmosphere, and it is this which must be examined 
first. In the worst case, let us assume that the Soviets sign the treaty, and 
prepare for atmospheric testing, so that they can begin a large series of 
tests at the end of two or three years—having indeed signed the treaty 
with this end in view. We on our side will be in the state of maintaining 
such readiness for atmospheric testing as we can in circumstances in 
which it is not clear that we will ever conduct such tests again. In these 
circumstances we can maintain some reserve capacity, consisting of test 
facilities and support facilities on Christmas Island, and a specially out- 
fitted group of test ships, and such scientific readiness as can result from 
the existence of laboratories and development teams engaged in under- 
ground and possibly space testing. The support facilities would involve 
costs on the order of an initial $30 million in capital investment and then 


$15 million per year of operating costs. 


By the end of the period the attention of the best people in the labora- 
tories would certainly have turned away from questions which can be 
answered only by atmospheric testing. To the extent that there were 
problems of this category which were not at all related to the questions 
involved in underground testing, some desirable people would have 
drifted away from the laboratories. On the other hand, the problems we 
are proposing to examine in the Spring series of tests can be further stud- 
ied, and instrumentation for these problems can be brought to a higher 
state of development. All this can, so to speak, be put on the shelf as a 
reserve against the resumption of testing in the atmosphere. The extent 
to which still further theoretical work on problems and instrumentation 
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could be maintained is not clear. Presumably the best people would find 
it less interesting than working on ongoing underground testing. On the 
other hand, the underground tests and laboratory work would continue 
to suggest new questions to be answered by atmospheric tests. 

We would be prepared to perform atmospheric tests on some 60 to 
90 days’ notice. This notice might be provided by Russian testing or, in a 
less likely case, by some other event which we would interpret as a viola- 
tion of the treaty. The first series of tests we would be prepared to per- 
form would be directed in part toward warming up interest in the 
problems, and recruiting personnel, but it would also produce immedi- 
ately useful knowledge. This series would probably be more fruitful 
than the presently proposed Spring series both because there had been 
more time for thought on the problems and preparation of instrumenta- 
tion and because the continuing underground testing and laboratory 
work would provide more ideas to be tested. However, it is equally clear 
that these first tests would not operate at maximum efficiency and it 
might take as much as a year after atmospheric testing was resumed to 
achieve a really good posture by the process of rebuilding interest and 
recruiting additional personnel not then engaged in underground test- 
ing and associated weapons development. 

How significant is this gap? Assuming that both sides have used the 
interval to do whatever can be done without nuclear testing in the atmo- 
sphere in developing guidance systems, raciars, and missiles, as well as 
in exploring quite different concepts of AICBM systems and that neither 
has made any significant breakthrough in this way (which is what we 
expect, and the only situation relevant to our discussion) the gap is not 
militarily The most likely results of the atmospheric testing 
efforts will be to reveal further the weaknesses of AICBM systems. But if 
this is not the case, the time from a test revealing significant new informa- 
tion about AICBM to the achievement of a large-scale deployment of 
weapons will be of the order of five years. Many of the steps in this 
sequence will be such as to give us notice, from the first nuclear tests 
themselves to the systems-testing of weapons and the initial phases of 
deployment. In this period we would have sufficient time to ready our 
own responses to the new developments. What these responses might be 
would, of course, depend in part on what we learned about Soviet devel- 
opments and from our own resumed tests. In the interim, however, we 
could continue to explore the possibilities of weapons which would not 
be vulnerable to AICBM’s, such as low-trajectory aerodynamic re-entry 
vehicles for Minuteman and Polaris, and the proposed SLAM super- 
sonic, low-level ramjet, and similar devices. Further, and with more cer- 
tainly predictable success, we can now intensify our programs to modify 
existing missiles to make them less vulnerable to AICBM systems of the 
general Nike—Zeus type. This can be done on the basis of our present 
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knowledge and of new knowledge from underground testing and labo- 
ratory experiments, and does not depend on atmospheric tests. Finally, if 
we become aware of what appear to be substantial deployments of 
Soviet AICBM’s, we can build up our own missile force at a faster rate. 
The economic exchange ratio in such a case would favor us by a wide 
margin; it would be quicker and cheaper for us to add to our offensive 
strength than for them to add to their defensive strength. The same point 
can be made in relation to an increased build-up of Soviet missile forces 
over that which we now anticipate. In the first case it might be mainly 
further hardened Minutemen and advanced Titans that we would 
deploy; in the second, mainly fu:ther Polaris submarines. The essential 
point in this argument is that significant changes in Soviet weaponry and 
deployment take time, reveal themselves to us in the course of their 
occurrence, and allow us time to react: the margin of deterrence cannot 
disappear in six months or a year, much less overnight. 

The discussion above started from the assumption that the Soviets 
do what is most damaging to our capacity to learn from atmospheric test- 
ing, namely, wait essentially the whole of the two or three years and then 
test. A shorter life for the treaty would not change the argument signifi- 
cantly. A much shorter life would probably result in a smaller degrada- 
tion in the capacity of our weapons establishment to produce significant 
tests in the first new series. 

5. This discussion has not attempted to explore what the next step in 
arms control might be. The proposed treaty would give us the space to 
explore this step, and it would be quite important to begin preparations 
for that exploration now. As a first step, an atmospheric test-ban has the 
advantages and disadvantages of being chiefly political. It avoids the 
difficult problems of inspection and control. A natural next step might be 
the present Geneva test-ban treaty or some revised version of it. How- 
ever, it is possible that the very justification put forward for accepting the 
proposed ban on atmospheric testing would argue against an extension 
of the ban to other environments. It might be that a more acceptable next 
step should be a much bigger effort, going either in the direction of an 
attempt to limit development of new nuclear weapons altogether or 
tackling the problem of limiting fissionable-material production, or con- 
trolling inventories of delivery vehicles. The difficulty of predicting the 
next step is no reason to refuse to take the first one now, unless we never 
intend to take it, since we will always face this difficulty. 

6. The extension of the foregoing argument to the problem of assur- 
ing that under an atmospheric test-ban treaty we can maintain that some- 
thing extra, more than survivable deterrence, which our currently 
planned strategic force is supposed to provide presents no new issues of 
principle, but it does raise a difficult quantitative problem. The purpose 
of maintaining such a margin in the event of nuclear war is to be able to 
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prevent Soviet follow-on attacks after a first strike, and still maintain a 
could be set for this margin is an ability to strike all identifiable targets in 
the relevant category. However, neither the proportion which is ideally 
desirable nor a rationale that would determine it has as yet been defined. 


Our previous arguments apply; the possible Soviet developments in 
AICBM which could diminish the capacity of our force to strike at the 
Soviets could be countered in the same ways. What is not clear is what 
would be the magnitude of fluctuations in the extra margin above deter- 
rence which we might have to accept, since the exact times of Soviet 


might fluctuate somewhat in the period in question under the proposed 
treaty. However, the same thing can be said in its absence. It is in the 
nature of this margin that it is never known to even a fair degree of preci- 
sion at any time. One way to define it is by the proportion of the total of 
like—we can attack after absorbing a first strike and still maintain a 
defined reserve capacity to attack cities or other targets. Our estimate of 
this magnitude depends, of course, on our knowledge of the Soviet strik- 
ing force. It seems that inevitably this knowledge is subject to a substan- 
tial margin of uncertainty, and further, that there are elements of the 
force, such as missile-firing submarines or air-alert aircraft which it is 
difficult for us to account for and impossible for us to target. Even the 
maximum possible figures could be maintained over time by a sufficient 
increase in our own forces, although of course the scale and expense of so 
doing might rapidly climb to astronomical heights. But it is clear that it 
cannot be asserted that this margin can be maintained at its maximum 
level continuously, whether or not there is a test-ban treaty. What can be 
asserted is that, under the adverse circumstances discussed above— 
namely, a treaty which expired after four years with no further arms con- 
trol measures—the period of our uncertainty as to how near the 
maximum margin we were might be greater. Whether we should tolerate 
this additional uncertainty depends on the relative value we place on the 
political benefits of an atmospheric test-ban treaty on the one hand, 
including its effect on international tensions, and the unknown possible 
loss of counterforce capability in the light of whatever chance there may 
be that we in fact may be forced to general nuclear war during this period 
on the other. 


7. A “full first strike” counterforce capacity can never be any more 
than our ability to hit all the offensive targets we know. In what sense this 
is “full” is open to debate since we never know just how ignorant we are. 
It is clear that the argument in paragraph (6) above applies to this case. 
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8. On the other hand, there are advantages to us if the Russians sign 
and abide by such a treaty. Indeed, it is precisely because of these advan- 
tages that the Soviets might not sign. The U.S. is far ahead of the Soviet 
Union in the capacity to test underground. The Russians huve had little 
experience here, and it would be both costly and time-consuming for 
them to develop suitable facilities. This might well slow down their test- 
ing progress for the equivalent of a year in relation to our own efforts. 
This is no more or no less significant on their side than a corresponding 
lag would be on ours. 

9. Insum, on the one side are the opportunities to move on arms con- 
trol in a striking and dramatic fashion. The probability of success is not 
high, but the value of success would be substantial. On the other, the mil- 
itary effects of a signed treaty are such as appear risky only in terms of the 
proposition that anything short of the maximum effort of which we are 
capable in building up our strategic forces, is dangerous. This view 
makes any step toward arms control or disarmament impossible; and, 
logically, it would require that we do much more than we are now doing. 
The great difficulty that has attended past discussions of arms control 
measures within our own government arises from the desire to secure 
assurance of an exact balance between the impact of the proposed meas- 
ures on ourselves and our opponents. The whole thrust of the 
argument has been that this is an unnecessary goal. In the framework of a 
strategy of deterrence, quite large fluctuations in specific elements of rel- 
ative strength need not alter the fundamental military equilibrium. Even 
in the framework of a strategy of deterrence plus controlled counter- 
force, moderate fluctuations in effective strength are tolerable unless we 
in effect assume that general nuclear war is both inevitable and immi- 
nent. If we consider general war an unlikely event and, further, think that 
its probability is affected by the level of international tension, on which 
arms control measures, among others, may have an effect, » e need not 
seek an unattainable precision of balance in the effect of any arms control 
measure. 


C.K. 





121. Editorial Note 


[Summary of the Report of the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group 
(chaired by Hans Bethe), January 16, 1962 (3 paragraphs of source text), 
not declassified. (Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD/ 
AE Files: FRC 69 A 2243, 58 AWT USST Tests (1961--1965)) The Report is 


in the Supplement. } 
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122. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission to the 
United Natiors 


Washington, January 18, 1962, 1:27 p.m. 


1875. Eyes only Stevenson. There follows text of letter from Macmil- 
lan to the President. 

January 16, 1962 

“Dear Mr. President Thank you for your message of January 14’ 
about nuclear tests. | am very glad to feel that we are in such close agree- 
ment about the need for some new initiative to break the deadlock on dis- 
armament and to try to stop the nuclear arms race. | shall be very 
interested to hear what you propose about this. 

“I quite understand your wish to start soon the preparations neces- 
sary at Christmas Island to enable you rapidly to carry out the pro- 
gramme of nuclear tests there which we discussed, should you in the 
event decide that these tests must go forward. | also accept that once you 
begin preparations at Christmas Island it would not be right for the 
United Kingdom to claim a veto on the actual decision to start the series 
of tests, although of course we should, as | said in my letter of January 5,? 
expect full consultation with you on this point. But opinion here while it 
would accept our decision that tests are militarily nght would not like an 
arrangement under which we gave you the nght to decide unilaterally 
whether or not actually to conduct the nuclear tests from Christmas 
Island. It was for this reason that | suggested in my letter that it would be 
better to state straight away that you and I had jointly decided that fur- 
ther tests were indeed militarily justified, rather than saying only that we 
had agreed to make preparations for tests against a possible decision to 
hold them. That is still our position. 

“As | explained in my letter, my colleagues, while recognising the 
military need for further tests, nevertheless wanted to find a way out of 
this sterile contest. They would prefer, therefore, to connect the 
announcement on tests with an announcement about a disarmament iru- 
tiative. 

“While | recognise the practical difficulties about this, | think we 
could overcome them.[h: _ », therefore, prepared a formula for your con- 
sideration somewhat di'* ent to the one which | suggested on pages 8 
and 9 of my letter, and | attach this as an annex to this letter. You will see 
that I have left a bracketed passage in section C of this annex, as this will 
turn on what kind of initiative you feel able to agree to. Perhaps Rusk and 





ae aoe Top Secret, Niact, Ver- 
benim 

The President s january 1} letter (Document 119) was delivered on january 14 

* See footnote 1, Document 119 
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Ormsby Gore could discuss the wording of thas. The more we can make it 
look lke a constructive initiative, the better If you felt able to agree to a 
presentation on the lines of this annex, | would propose to recommend it 
to my Cabinet colleagues at a meeting which | would arrange for the pur- 
pose on Thursday, January 18.’ If, as | hope, the Cabinet accept my 
advice, we could then discuss the tumung of the announcement, in rela- 
ton to whatever disarmament irutiative we mutually agree ind mean- 
while our experts could be discussing the draft agreement about the 
scientific, technical, financial and administrative arrangements at 
Chnstmas Island 

“l hope very much that this suggestion may meet both our difficul- 


“With warm regard, 
“Yours sincerely, Harold Macmillan.” 


ANNEX 


Possible jount statement by the United States and the United Kingdom 

“A. Its the joint view of the United States and the United Kingdom 
Governments that the present state of nuclear development, in which the 
recent massive Soviet tests are a factor, justifies the West in making a fur- 
ther senes of nuclear tests for purely military reasons. The United States 
and Bntish Governments have therefore deqded to make preparations 
to conduct a series of tests in vanous places including Christmas Island. 

“B. The two Governments recognise the possibility that further tests 
by the West may be followed by more Soviet tests. Nevertheless, they do 
not accept that this situation in itself pustifies them in putting at msk the 
military security of the free world. 

“C. The two Governments are, however, deeply concerned for the 
future of mankind if a halt cannot be called to the nuclear arms race. The 
two Governments are, therefore, determined ‘o make a new effort to 
move away from this sterile contest. [They propose accordingly to 
approach the Soviet Government at an early date with the object of find- 
ing ways and means whereby the nuclear aspects of disarmament. for 
whuch the three Powers have a special responsibility, could be discussed 


again at a high level, preparatory to the meeting of the 18-Power Conter- 
ence on general and complete disarmament |" ‘ 





‘A January 19 memorandum trom the Bteh Embassy to the Department of State 
states thet or 18 the Birvish (abenet had deowied! it was ” © 
se Island subgect to 2 number of conditions 

Security Piles, Subyects Series Nucheer Weapons Tests | 16-22 62) See the Sup 


* Berm bets un the source text 
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12. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant tor 
National Security Aftairs (Bundy) to President Kennedy 


Washington, January 17. 192 


MR. PRESIDENT. 
These two papers are really of hagh umportance One ss by Kayser 
with help from a lot of others | Kaysen savs 


1 You can safely offer an atmosphenc test-ban because without 
tests we can be sure of a nuctear stand«t. and ewen with 
better after |S) 


This paper rests on evidence prowxded by Defense, ABC. and So- 
ence Adviser Defense and ABC woukd accept its facts but not its conchy- 
ssons—bdut only because netther ss prepared to say a stand~«t ss all we 
can expect. This is the gut issue 

Those who want atmosphenc tests think there is a real prospect that 
one side or the other can get decisively “ahead” im strategx nuctear 
power This paper says they are wrong and the argument ts one that is of 
greet importance. vou should read it and then expose it to discussion 

The other paper is a summary of a Tellerdominated report to 
LeMay in tavor of much more massive testing than anything you now 
plan? It gives the flavor of the sentument on the other sade The document 
8 probably of high political umportance because men hhe Bethe and 
Baker have also signed it.’ and because it is already beung leaked pr- 
vatety to the Hill 

McG. B* 





Sewrce Kennedy Litwary “atonal Seowrity Pikes Sudwrct Sere Noun tear Mer penne 
Weets | 16-22 82 Top Secret 

| Neewther paper war afta ted Raver » paper oe Okun |) 

OW an unclated fragonent of the summary was heen Renmety (tear Nemo 
ya ne ne he eh oh We 2D WD) The repert & peeeu 

Lert atone of 1) Sownet Nun tees Tents Reqrort ty the Teouneng ( conmetere 

to The Chet of Stall, LS Aw Rowwe ” Gated January § and knows as the 
after me Ohaeerman Comeral Nathan § Twenge (Ret) Bethe ether and (¥ oO 
Raker were amumg the | 4 memiver of the commnettee (Ped Teweng Reger) § al) 

Wetedepst Ge teting Ren echatntane—at ane poems 
teratum bh: of laruan Sel Romever agree meth the Te oe ( ceenettew 
thet a mentees test ban treaty at thet fume womskd moe De ft the mebtery cf fe Rede 
atv antage 4 the | noted Staten an! ate tet eee eee 

(Washungtos National Records Center RU. UN) CID) AF rma AIM 

USSR Toate (148). Pansy 

“rte from a cope that heen rhea 5 pet metab 
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124. Editorial Note 


In his memorandum for the record of the White House daily staff 
poe? again 1962, Ewell included the following item on 

nuclear testing: 

“b. Bundy said that the President feels that we must have a defini- 
tive review of the atmospheric nuclear testing problem in the next week 
to 10 days. This should include what sort of results we are getting and 
can anticipate from our underground tests, an assessment of the present 
DOD/ AEC atmospheric testing schedule, and a review of technological 

. Komer asked whether there was any articulate policy support 
for testing. Bundy said yes, that every one of the President's senior advis- 
ers was for it. He didn’t say whether this was articulate support, how- 
ever. (I sense that the senior policy people see the answer so clearly that 
their staffs have not bothered to get into the staff level and wrestle out the 
sophisticated arguments which are being used against the testing pro- 
gram.) Bundy said that the reason he and the NSC staff had taken a line 
against the testing program was that no one else would articulate this 
side of the question, and that he felt that the President deserved a balance 
to the weight of Government opinion. He did not mention how he 
planned to organize the development and presentation of this problem 
to the President. (My guess would be that this would be presented to the 
President in a highly controlled way, with as small a group as possible 
participating. I am sure that this would not be considered a suitable topic 
for the NSC due to the fact that the non-testers would be completely 
swamped by the pro-testers.)” (National Defense University, Taylor 
Papers, Daily Staff Meetings Jan—Apr 62) 
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125. Memorandum From the Acting Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (Fisher) to Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, January 31, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Developments in connection with Kennedy—Macmillan letter to Khrushchev on 
Disarmament 


In your discussion with Ambassador Ormsby Gore on January 20,' 
it was agreed that we would undertake to prepare a draft letter to 
Khrushchev regarding a Foreign Ministers meeting on disarmament, 
that we would study the problem of the desirability of sending a special 
emissary to deliver the letter and to make certain additional points, and 
that we would consider specific points which might be considered by the 
Foreign Ministers when they met. 

On January 22, we met with representatives of the British Embassy 
and gave them a draft of a possible letter to Mr. Khrushchev (see Memo of 
Conversation attached at Tab A). 

On January 24, the U.K. Embassy stated that Macmillan believed the 
US. draft formed an excellent basis for a message to Khrushchev and 

several modifications of a minor nature. The text as agreed 
appears at Tab B. At the same time, the U.K. Embassy gave us for com- 
ment a copy of a draft letter to President de Gaulle, advising him of the 
proposed initiative. (See MemCon of January 24 at Tab C.)° This letter 
was approved by the President without change, and was dispatched to 
General de Gaulle immediately. As yet, no reply has been received by the 
British from General de Gaulle and the draft letter to Khrushchev is 
being held in abeyance for possible revision after de Gaulle’s comments 

received 


are 
At the meeting on January 24, the U.K. Embassy indicated that they 


did not feel the idea of a special emissary should be pursued or that spe- 
cific proposals for an agenda for the Foreign Ministers, who would meet 
together prior to the opening of the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee, 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /1-3162. Top Secret. 

' The memorandum of conversation by FE. Cash of EUR is ibid., 600.0012/1-2062. 

2.No attachments were found with this memorandum. The memorandum of con- 
versation by Spiers is ibid., 600.0012/ 1-2262, to which is attached the draft letter to Khru- 
shchev. For the letter as sent on February 8, which contains only a few from the 
draft of January 22, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 25-26. s 
reply of February 10 is ibid., pp. 32-36. See also volume VI, Documents 30 and 31. 


eine eapemmiem of eamunstcn ty Ste & te Oxpatans of Sate Cunt 


Files, 600.0012/1-2462. Attached to it is the draft letter, in Macmillan invited de 
Gaulle to join the United States and the United Kingdom ee ra ee 
disarmament in connection with the forthcoming of the Eighteen-Nation Disar- 


mament Committee. Sasondien saute temereeas on January 28. 
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should be proposed. The UK hoped that the letter to Khrushchev could 
be delivered by January 31, so that the agreed announcement which 
appears as Tab D could be issued on February 1.‘ This timing is now 
clearly out of the question. 

The UK has also given us (Tab E MemCon of January 25) a series of 
questions and answers which would serve as guidelines for the UK in 
dealing with the press. We have several minor comments to make on the 
suggested questions and answers at the time it is decided to proceed 
with the message to Khrushchev. 

On January 31, Ambassador Ormsby Gore advised us that the UK 
did not expect a reply from de Gaulle before the end of this week.* In the 
meantime, London wished to secure U.S. views on what specific points 
we could propose to Gromyko be taken up by the Foreign Ministers in 
their meeting prior to the 18-Nation conference. We have expressed the 
tentative view that it would be best not to suggest specific points of dis- 
cussion, since there would not appear to be any questions which could be 
dealt with conclusively in a three-day meeting of this character. It might 
be better to justify the meeting primarily in terms of its symbolic demon- 
stration of the importance which we attach to the 18-Nation negotiations 
and, at the most, as giving an opportunity to exchange views in a tenta- 
tive and exploratory way on areas of inquiry in which our representa- 
tives in the 18-Nation group might concentrate. Ambassador Ormsby 
Gore reported that London was particularly interested in whether we 
could be prepared to make a “bold” and specific proposal on reduction 
of nuclear delivery vehicles, since this was at the heart of the disarma- 
ment problem. We advised Ambassador Ormsby Gore that our studies 
had not yet proceeded far enough to allow us to anticipate being in a 
position to make such a proposal even during the early stages of the 
).-Nation negotiations, and this was a further reason why we should 
attempt to keep the Foreign Ministers’ discussion quite general. 


Adrian S. Fisher 





* For the announcement as it appeared on February 8, see Documents on Disarmament, 
1962, vol. L, pp. 31-32. 

* Not found. 

_* President de Gaulle, in his February 6 reply to Macmillan, stated that while France 

favorable” toward any measure that lead to disarmament, it seemed to 

to expect “anything impartial or in this realm” from the Com- 

Scomendiipchummrtmemteiedivisaleedeies “too marked a 

ee wept 7 hey se A rate phen at pape © hay he 

text is attached to a note from 


Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 
ame Accrding memorandum of a conversation 
also February 6, the had advised the British that de 


Gaulle would “allow” eye y+ Disarmament Committee 
without playing an active role. (Ibid., Central 600.0012 /2-662) 
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126. Editorial Note 


On February 2, 1962, President Kennedy was briefed on the recent 
Soviet test series. Seaborg’s account of the meeting reads as follows: 

“From 4:15 p.m. to6 p.m. I attended a meeting with the President in 
the Cabinet Room. Others present were: Secretaries McNamara, Gilpat- 
ric, Nitze; Drs. Brown and Johnson (DOD); General Lemnitzer (Chair- 
man, JCS); Amory and Scoville (CLA); General Taylor, Bundy, Wiesner, 
Keeny, Carl Kaysen (White House) and General Betts. 


“Scoville, Betts and Brown made presentations regarding the Rus- 
sian progress on their tests, our underground and proposed atmospheric 
test program and our proposed effects program respectively. 

“The President expressed some doubt that the arguments for the 
developmental tests are sufficient to justify carrying them on, and he 
wondered whether it wouldn’t be best to conclude the atmospheric test 
ban agreement, say for four years, with the USSR. I pointed out again that 
if the Russians broke such an agreement in about two years we would 
find the capabilities of our laboratories reduced even further because it is 
difficult to have a capability for testing in the atmosphere after such a 
long period of refraining from atmospheric testing. The President did, 
however, direct that the negotiations for Christmas Island be speeded 


up, and also asked that the proposed atmospheric test series be planned 
in such a way that weapons systems tests such as those for the Polaris 


and Atlas missiles could be carried out in the event they are authorized.” 
(Seaborg, Journal, volume 3, page 159) 

A lengthy summary of the briefing by Keeny, which does not 
include any report of remarks by the President, is in the Kennedy 
Library, Nuclear Weapons Testing, 497th NSC Meeting, Keeny Report. 
See the Supplement. 
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127. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations 


Washington, February 2, 1962, 7:48 p.m. 


Topol 1110. Re Polto 998, rptd London 195, Brussels Polto 34, Bonn 
Polto 187 and Moscow Polto 114.' Breakdown of nuclear test ban talks? 
should not be interpreted as anything more than US unwillingness con- 
tinue indefinitely with talks which Soviet rejection of concept of interna- 
tional control had made devoid of content. Trend of test ban talks had 
been pointing towards this conclusion for many months. That talks 
resumed at all after Soviet Fall series only reflected US desire to exhaust 
all efforts to reach agreement before deciding test ban treaty on accept- 
able terms was unlikely outcome at early date. Soviet tactic in presenting 
four-point Nov 28 proposal’ was assessed by us as attempt recoup prop- 
aganda losses and shift blame for lack of agreement to US. In this situa- 
tion continuation of talks on separate test ban treaty seemed fruitless 
exercise. We therefore tried tactic of suggesting we willing explore rela- 
tionship of test ban to other disarmament measures. When this too was 
rejected it was apparent that proposal for conference recess was only sen- 
sible course. This outcome, of course, means that impetus which agree- 
ment might have given to disarmament prospects and to hopes for 
improvement in East-West relations may never be achieved through test 
ban route. However, other effects on disarmament and East-West rela- 
tions likely be minimal. 


Rusk 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 / 2-262. Secret. Repeated to Bonn, 
Brussels, London, and Moscow. 

' Not found. 

? The Geneva Test Ban Conference adjourned on January 29 For the final Soviet and 
US. statements, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 15-18 and 18-24, respec- 
tively. In March the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee established a Subcommit- 
tee made up of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States as a forum for 
test ban negotiations. 

” For text, see ibid., 1961, p. 664. 
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128. Memorandum From the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(Gilpatric) to President Kennedy 


Washington, undated. 


SUBJECT 
Resumption of Atmospheric Nuclear Testing 


It is the Department of Defense position that immediate military 
requirements exist which provide a clear basis for resumption of atmo- 
spheric nuclear testing at this time. Of particular importance are weapon 
effects data which are critically needed to assure that both offensive and 
defensive weapon systems are and continue to be effective. 

Weapon development tests in the atmosphere would provide 
increased diversity for existing and future weapon systems in the face of 
changing and sometimes unpredictable threats. The particular weapon 
development experiments in the proposed series are unlikely by chem- 
selves to produce radical changes in our relative strength. However, the 
developments resulting from several test series will certainly produce an 
important difference in military capability. Furthermore, prudence 
demands we be alert to the possibilities of major breakthroughs which 
can only be explored with a vigorous basic weapon development pro- 
gram including atmospheric testing. 

Operational tests of existing systems, though less critical than 
effects and development tests from a purely technical viewpoint, are 
highly recommended if the decision is made to test in the 
Such full scale tests of systems would go a long way toward 
ing the confidence of the Congress and the public in the forces on which 
we place so much reliance in our defense and war plans. The reliability of 
our deterrent forces should be credible to ourselves as well as to our 
potential enemies. 


(1) Weapons Effects 
Preparations are being made for four specific weapons effects tests 
for early execution: two at high altitude, one on the surface in Nevada, 
and one underwater. These tests by no means satisfy the total needs, but 
will, even if no others are subsequently carried out, make a 
change in our ability to understand and predict such effects, and to make 
in our operational forces to take account of them. It should be 


noted that though these tests will probably raise as many questions as 





ey en ane ee 
Tests, 497th NSC Meeting. Secret; Restricted 
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they answer, our military capability and flexibility will be improved 
greatly even by the posing of the unareiwered questions. Preparations 
and planning are also underway for overseas tests which could build on 
the results of a first series and be ready about twelve months later, as well 
as additional small-scale tests in Nevada. 

The first series of high altitude tesis will provide critical data for 
both offensive and defensive systems. In the absence of an active enemy 
defense, existing systems are adequate to insure unacceptable damage to 

any enemy. However there is clear evidence that the U.S.S.R. is working 
antastinendiitadsediens temmmetinaatiiitieunemn 
minimize the vulnerability of our delivery systems and provide meas- 
ures to penetrate their defenses. The high altitude tests will provide criti- 
cal data necessary to evaluate nuclear “blackout” and associated 
electromagnetic effects. They will also provide some additional informa- 
tion on the vulnerability to enemy attack of U.S. nuclear warheads and 
reentry vehicles at two altitudes of interest. With these data we can pro- 
vide inputs for the design of systems to aid in the penetration of potential 
enemy defenses. 

The same kinds of information are essential to an evaluation of 
defensive problems. The attacker may attempt to “blackout” our AICBM 
systems and in any case we may have “blackout” problems from our 
own defensive explosions. To evaluate and optimize the kill effective- 
ness of our possible AICBM systems we must, for lack of precise know!- 
edge of the enemy warhead, obtain and use basic information on the 
vulnerability of U.S. systems. 

High altitude nuclear bursts produce widespread and long-lived 

of certain radio communication systems. Considerations of 
command and control demand that we understand the magnitudes of 
the effects and adjust to the possible loss of communication channels on 
which we now place heavy reliance. 

The low yield surface effects test planned for Nevada will provide 
important information on the vulnerability of hardened missile sites to 
enemy attack. This experiment will tell us whether the 
signal induced by the explosion can damage command and communica- 
tion links in varied ICBM sites, and give us an experimental point in cal- 
culating whether our hardened sites will survive nearby multi-megaton 
explosion. This test will also provide important data on blast and shock 
relevant to estimating effects on hardened structures. Certain warhead 
vulnerability experiments, pertinent to AICBM problems but best per- 
formed on the surface, will also be incorporated in this test. 

The underwater test is both an effects test and a systems proof test. 
The [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) ASROC warhead will be 
detonated at a der'> of 750 feet. An example of the critical effects 
information tha. — simulation or calculation is the response of the 
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complex sonar gear to such an explosion. It is probable that in a combat 
situation more than one ASROC would be fired and it is important to 
determine how accurately if at all track can be maintained on hostile tar- 
gets. In addition information will be obtained on the fleet operational 
problems in a nuclear environment of blast and radioactivity. 


(2) Weapons Development. 

The planned AEC weapon development shots fall in three general 
categories: 

(a) Tests of devices designed during the moratorium and now entering 
stockpile. Each specific device of this category represents the maximum 
acceptable extrapolation from tested devices and because of the critical 
nature of the systems they are part of they should be tested. Further these 
tests will provide normalization of the design calculations for the more 
advanced devices also proposed for testing. If the advanced designs do 
not perform as expected this normalization data will be essential for 
understanding the reasons. 

(b) Tests of advanced designs providing increased yield-to-weight and/or 
greater diversity. These designs represent in general extrapolations 
beyond those acceptable for certification without testing. Present 
devices delivered on target would be adequate. However, in the face of an 
active enemy defense these ad vanced designs will make major contribu- 
tions to the penetration problem. Our possession of multiple warheads 
[less than 1 line of source text not declassified] would make it much more dif- 
ficult for the Soviets to produce systems able to intercept the variety of 
penetrating attacks we could then mount. 

One basic point about yield and penetrability needs to be under- 
stood. If a single ballistic missile warhead has a yield of less than a mega- 
ton the enemy has a real advantage in AICBM design because to be 
effective the incoming device must be detonated at low altitude. This 
gives the enemy AICBM system maximum time and use of the slowing- 
down effects of the atmosphere to aid in discrimination and intercept in 
the face of whatever penetration tactics we use. Increasing the yield at a 
fixed weight will make detonation at a higher altitude possible for exist- 
ing systems such as Minuteman and Titan II, thus increasing the enemy 
AICBM problem. 

Finally, some counter-force capability seems desirable even with a 
second strike strategy. Large yields then become essential and must be 
compatible with existing weight capabilities of our systems. 

(c) Developmental tests exploring major new design concepts. These tests 
represent first steps toward major improvements in weapon perfor- 
mance. Being first steps they will undoubtedly require further testing at 
future times to exploit the knowledge gained in this series. If we wish to 
maintain a vigorous weapon development program over the next 
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decade these experiments are essential. The two groups of tests pre- 
viously discussed are addressed to immediate problems, whereas this 
group look to the future. Weapon development, like any exploratory 
area, takes time and usually contains many surprises. A few of the pro- 
posed experiments are thus of an exploratory nature rather than oriented 
toward immediate or easily foreseen requirements. 


(3) System Tests. 

It appears possible and highly desirable to incorporate in the 
planned test program proof tests of the complete Polaris and Atlas sys- 
tems. These tests will not jeopardize either the weapon effects or weapon 
development program since they can be carried out almost completely 
independently of the others. It is recommended that these system tests be 
included in the planned series; they have a total [less than 1 line of source 
text not declassified). 

It is a matter of judgment how much testing, and of what kinds, is 
necessary for confidence in system performance. Plans are underway for 
exhaustive user-type missile tests. Missile tests have been carried out 

the environment to which the nuclear warhead is subjected, 
and verifying that the separately tested nuclear warheads will 
after missile flight. Nevertheless, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the 
proposed systems tests are essential to building confidence in our major 
existing deterrent forces and to confirm the operability of complete 
weapon systems. They are submitting a paper outlining in more detail 
the basis of their requirements.' Mr. McNamara and I concur in the desir- 
ability of complete system tests of selected systems. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff at the same time support the critical need for 


both the weapon effects and weapon development programs as outlined 
above. 


(4) Effect of Not Resuming Atmospheric Testing on Future Weapons Develop- 
ment and Weapons Effects Capability. 

It is in the nature of weapon effects and weapon development 
research that one must rely heavily on theoretical studies. But theory 
without experimental confirmation and guidance soon becomes sterile. 
We are now at a point in important areas of such research where full scale 
experiments are absolutely essential to any further progress. 

Even ignoring the immediate military requirements that motivate 
most of the proposed atmospheric tests, this serious loss of momentum 





‘Memorandum from the joint Chiefs of Staff to the President dated February 16 
en ere bee ee nee 


and operational! plans for the 
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and capability with time should weigh heavily in a decision to resume 

testing. A vigorous and reasonably unfettered weapon pro- 
gram is the best insurance against unpleasant and unpredictable sur- 
prises of the future. If the decision is made not to conduct atmospheric 
tests during 1962, and if the Soviets carry out another extensive test series 
in 1963 or 1964, we would at that time be in a substantially worse position 
than we are now with respect to both state and momentum of develop- 
ment compared to the Soviets. 





129. Editorial Note 


On February 16, 1962, the United States and the United Kingdom 
effected by an exchange of letters a Memorandum of Understanding 
regarding U.S. use of Christmas Island for nuclear tests and related 

of information. (Department of State, Files of the Office of the 
Legal Adviser) In a note to Battle dated February 26, Farley stated that 
the agreement was “probably more satisfactory to the U.K. than to the 
U.S. Moreover, it was not concluded with particular speed on the part of 
the British.” Farley's note transmitted a letter of February 19 from Mac- 
millan to Kennedy, in which Macmillan mentioned the exchange of let- 
ters and stated his desire that “the exchange of scientific information 
should be of mutual benefit and flow easily” and that pertinent agrec- 
ments would be “applied and interpreted on both sides in the broad 
spirit of the collaboration on which we are embarked.” Farley stated that 
no reply to the letter would be necessary. (Department of State, Presiden- 


tial Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan-Kennedy Volume II) 
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130. Memorandum From the Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations (Stevenson) to President Kennedy 


Washington, February 21, 1962. 


SUBJECT 

Resumption of Atmosphernc Tests 

Without more information than I have it is not possible to hazard an 
opinion as to whether atmospheric testing should be resumed. From 
what I have heard | assume a decision has been reached, however, to 
resume tests for legitimate reasons of military security, and not for politi- 
cal and psychological considerations. 

The political price of test resumption will be paid most directly in 
the United Nations and in terms of public opinion around the world. The 
immediate problem, therefore, is to cushion the shock and moderate the 


adverse political effects of such testing. There are the following possibili- 
hes 


(1) Assuming that it is not realistically possible to delay the 
announcement on March | that the United States will resume atmo- 
spheric testing, every effort should be made to channel the controversy 
out of the United Nations and into the Geneva 18-nation Conference. We 
should press there for immediate consideration of a test ban treaty 
together with an agreement to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons as 
specified in the present U.S. disarmament program, but without preju- 
dice to more general disarmament discussions. 

(2) A new test ban agreement, to be most negotiable, should not 
involve elaborate international controls or inspection arrangements. 
One possibility would be a comprehensive ban on all testing, with a lim- 
ited number of inspection challenges by each side to investigate when- 
ever national detection systems indicate that there is clandestine testing. 
The agreement would be temporary—perhaps of two years duration— 
so as to allow time to work out a definitive treaty with broader controls, 
in the context of other disarmament measures. To deal with the problem 
of clandestine test preparations, we could propose continuous observa- 
tion of known testing sites and maintain our own standby preparations 
for resumption of tests. This is not the only type of treaty we might pro- 
pose, but it has the virtue of relative simplicity. The important point is to 
keep pressing for a test ban agreement even as we test. 

(3) Other initial steps which we could suggest at the outset of the 


Geneva meeting to improve our posture include: 





Tests 2/17/62-4/4/62. Confidential. 
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(4) I recognize that each of the foregoing measures could involve 
some disadvantages for the United States, but we must realize that with- 
out any of them our disarmament posture is thin and featureless. We 
should be prepared to offer some specific proposals to offset the Soviet 
propaganda onslaught calling for immediate and radical disarmament 
measures without adequate controls. 

(5) | assume that the rationale for the decision to resume testing will 
be set forth fully and persuasively in a statement by the President which 
will be circulated to all UN Delegations in New York. 

(6) | conclude with the suggestion that if testing must be resumed 
and an announcement is to be made promptly, we should attempt to: 


gence «dys pleases 
a new test ban 


© prpone ft the outset outset an agreement to prevent the spread of 
1) propane two or three other initial arms contro steps of the type 


Unless we are prepared to come forth with a group of such initial 
measures, and unless the President indicates in his announcement that 


he intends to make such proposals, we shall be exposed to widespread 





' For text of the protocol for the prohibition of the use in war of asphyxiating, 
ous of other gases, and of hactenological methods of wartare. aGarece iene? 


ee February 8, 1928 (tor the United States on April 10, 1975), see 
2%» 
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protests and growing demands for unrealistx and unacceptable disar- 
Mament measures. 

Let us lead not follow. The essential point is that test resumption 
makes it all the more necessary to press for a test ban and other ummed?- 
ate disarmament measures. Let us not insist on unattainable pertection 
in inspection and control and thereby jeopardize the whole disarmament 


enterprise? 





"This last paragraph s handentten 





131. Memorandum From Secretary of State Rusk to President 


Washington, undate¢ 


You have asked fo my recommendation as to whether the United 
States should, in the near future, resume the testing of nuclear weapons 
in the atmosphere. This question is one of extreme gravity and of excep- 
tional complexity. The views and recommendation which follow can 
reflect this in only a small way. | hope that the long and searching discus- 
sions we have held on this subject have done more justice to the multi- 
tude of issues involved. 


In my judgment the most important argument against resuming 
nuclear weapons tests in the atmosphere is the possibility of prepudicing 
formal or tactic steps toward arms control arrangements by making it 
more certain that the USSR would again test and thereby further escalate 
the nuclear arms race. Any step we can take to damp down this race is 
obviously in the national interest if consistent with our national security. 
Purthermore, to the extent that cur nuclear weapons capability is supe- 
rior to the Soviet capability, a freeze on nuclear weapons tests in the 


atmosphere would be to our military advantage 





Source [ene ese 
Tests 2/17/62-4/ a a _ oe 
‘ 
wee te why - + —.- mam 
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Thats saod_ | think the prodtem tor decusan can thus be formulated It 
there is no reason to beheve that the Soviets will agree to a test ban of a 
type we deem necessary to safeguard our national secunty over the long 
term, can we msk our national securty by gambling that the Sovets wall 
parallel restraints we coukd unilaterally umpose on ourselves’ | do not 
personally bebeve we can accept thas nish in view of the Sovrets declared 
obyectives and they recent resumphon of testing 

There ts no reason to bebeve that the Sowret Linzan now regards an 
agreement to ban tests under appropnate safeguards as ¢ enous matter 
tor negotiation Thet influence in inhibeting the Chinese Communasts 
has dumunished We know that they are engaged in a massive drive 
toward an AICBM capability The recent test senes has doubtless 
whetted. rather than damped. thew determination to surpass us in the 
state of the art | think the conchusion to be drawn ts that the Sowets will 
again test in the atmosphere to achieve what they bebeve may be sagnaft- 
cant mubtary advances. regardless of whether of not we resume atmo- 
sphenc tests Our tailure to resume atmospherk tests might indeed 
encourage the Soviets to capitalize on ther recent advances by launching 
another massive test senes which could in fact senously popandize our 
nahonal secunty 

This situation mught change in the future and for ths reasan | 
beheve we should continue to support a comprehensive test ban treaty 
with adequate international contro! 


Other reasons which are commonly advanced to support the angu- 
ment that the United States should not test in the atmosphere do not 
seem to me very convincing when our national security ts at stake One 
argument ts that world public reaction would be adverse and inumuacal to 
Our interests. 


We may certainly expect losses to our international position as a 
result of a decision to proceed with a test program For example. the dec 


sion would be viewed as having a damaging effect on the 

disarmament conference. even though we do not beleve that the Soviets 
would use this as a pretext for breaking off the negotiations However. 
such losses may be balanced to a certain extent by the fact that much of 
foreign public opuuon ts already conditioned to a US resumptian of 
atmospher tests Moreover our international posture may be strength- 
ened by the evidence of our will to do what is necessary to protect our 
nathonal secunty interests, and those of that part of the free workd which 


depend upon us for protection from Soviet aggression 

The prodiem of radioactive tallout » another argument against test- 
ing in the atmosphere. and | share the concern you once expressed at hav- 
ing even one individual affected by radioactive fallout Nevertheless, | 
bebeve that the hazards from fallout produced by such testing as we may 
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carry out are minimal as compared with the hazards which might be 
caused by misunderstandings about our nuclear strength. 

In any event, our security must be the primary consideration, and I 
am convinced that we can do much to minimize psychological and prop- 
aganda losses by careful explanation of our policy, including taking 
advantage of our improved disarmament program. If, in addition, we 
are scrupulous in the exercise of responsibility in the conduct of our pro- 
gram, limiting our tests to the kind and number which are essential for 
regard to health and safety factors, we should be able to hold our political 
losses to manageable size. 

I have noted the Secretary of Defense’s statement that immediate 
military requirements now exist for resumption of nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, particularly with respect to effects data to assure a contin- 
ued capability for our offensive and defensive weapons systems. These 
requirements are particularly persuasive in the light of the major 
advances in weapons technology, including weapons effects informa- 
tion in the AICBM field, which I understand the Soviets made in their 
recent test series. If, as seems to be the case, atmospheric tests are neces- 
sary to maintain the effectiveness and credibility of the nuclear deterrent, 
then i believe we now have no satisfactory alternative but to proceed 
with our test series. 

The atmospheric test program of about twenty-four shots proposed 
by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commissicn 
seems generally satisfactory and appears to conform to the criteria you 
have established. 


While I believe our best approach in general would be an obviously 
sober and businesslike approach which would confine the tests to the 
fewest possible events in the shortest possible period of time in the least 
inhabited area of the Pacific, I believe there are political and psychologi- 
cal advantages in scheduling cratering or balloon shots in Nevada prior 
to the commencement of the main series. Specifically, this would permit 
the briefest possible time lag between your announcement and the first 
test in the series, and, although it would lengthen the period of tests, it 
would serve to alleviate criticism that the United States is callous about 
the safety of inhabitants of the Pacific area but does not use its own terri- 
tory for tests. 


In sum, the reasons for resuming testing of nuclear weapons in the 
atmosphere appear to me to be more compelling than the reasons for 
refraining. My recommendation, therefore, is that you decide to order 
such atmospheric nuclear weapons tests as you may deem militarily nec- 
essary along the lines of the program proposed for the period March- 
July 1962. 
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I should like to emphasize the importance of preparing our allies 
and friends in other parts of the world to assist us in facing up to the criti- 
cism which a test series will produce. Diplomatic consultations, includ- 
ing those at the United Nations in New York, will be an essential element 
in this process. | recommend that we provide our ambassadors in 
selected countries and at the United Nations with a summary of the rea- 
sons which you will advance in your statement of a decision to test, and 
authorize them to communicate it to the governments to which they are 
accredited and to the U.N. Secretary General preferably twenty-four 
hours in advance of its release here. We have developed, and are coordi- 
nating with your staff, arrangements for carrying out such diplomatic 
consultations, including a contingency plan involving a possible initia- 
tive with respect to the Security Council. In addition, of course, we will 
presumably need to take in advance of this some more formal step to 

We plan to use the United Nations to bulwark a decision, if taken, to 
resume atmospheric testing. We would hope for Ambassador Stevenson 
on the day following the announcement to circulate to the United 
Nations a document for the information of the entire membership 
explaining fully our rationale for testing in the atmosphere. At the same 
time Ambassador Stevenson might hold a press conference which 
would give him an opportunity to play a full public role in support of 
your decision. In Washington the President and the Secretaries of State 
and Defense would play similar roles. 


In addition, we have developed plans to take this question to the 
Security Council in the event it appears likely that the USSR or a third 
power will seek to convene a special session of the General Assembly. If 
there is no such move, we would prefer to avoid formal United Nations 
actions since we will be confronted with difficult proposals calling for an 
uninspected ban on atmospheric tests. Moreover, the USSR can be 
expected to use the United Nations in order to build up the pressure for a 
summit meeting. If the indications are that a special General Assembly is 
likely, we believe there is relative political advantage for the United 
States to preempt the situation and convene the Security Council to con- 
sider this matter. The Security Council is a much more manageable organ 
than is the Assembly. In the Security Council our objective would be to 
remand this question to the Geneva conferees. 


The Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and the 
Director of the United States Information Agency concur in the views 


expressed above. 
Dean Rusk’ 





' Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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132. Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between President 
Kennedy and the Under Secretary of State (Ball) 


Washington, February 22, 1962, 10:35 a.m. 


The President said the matter which he thinks some people over 
there should think about and give their advice is the question of testing 
and disarmament conference. One alternative has been strongly recom- 
mended by Gaitskell;' another was the one we originally were going to 
follow—to have a meeting at the end of this month and announce that 
before the disarmament conference begins we were not going to get 
entwined with testing in April. Gaitskell feels that we will be charged 
with sabotage. He, of course, would like us to announce that we would 
give this one last chance on the presumption that the Soviets would not 
respond and we could test. The President does not particularly want to 
announce, but make one more effort because he thinks it places us in a 
weak position. He does not think there is a question as to whether we 
should make our announcement the end of February or the first of March 
and take the risk of saying we are sabotaging or whether we should just 
say nothing—let the ship sail—and then about April 10th announce that 
it seems to be inevident the Soviets are going to agree to anything. Then 
go ahead with speed for the choice is—do we make it the first of March or 
some time the end of next week, recognizing when the conference 

Or do we wait until the last minute and then say that the confer- 
ence has not produced any indication we are going to get any place and 
that we are going to test. We have to begin to decide which of these two. 

Ball said Secretary Rusk had talked at some length with Gaitskell 
about this problem.’ One of the possibilities that we put forward was to 
say that by such and such we are going to make up our minds, but we 
really want to see if there is any evidence of serious intention. The Presi- 
dent said that this was the course he thought Gaitskell wanted us to do. 
In addition he thought it laid us open to a lot of “Oh, my God, we're not 
going to start that!” sort of thing. Ball agreed saying it was like giving an 





Source: Kennedy Library, Ball Papers, Telephone Conversations, Disarmament. No 
classification marking. 

'No memorandum of the President's conversation heid February 19 with Hugh 
Gaitskell, leader of the British Labor , has been found, but a briefing memorandum 
from Bundy to Kennedy with two Se ee 
Library, National Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons Tests 2/17 /62-4/4/62. 
See the Supplement. A 20 letter from Gaitskell to Kennedy, Kennedy not to 
announce resumption of testing before the commencement of the Disar- 
mament Committee, is in Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, 
Macmillan—Kennedy 1962. 

2 Memoranda by Alf E. Bergesen of BNA of Rusk’s conversations with Gaitskell on 
February 19 and 24 are ibid., Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330. 
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ultimatum. He thought that the Secretary's own inclination as well as his 


see that there was enough evidence one way or another to indicate 
whether there was any serious intention here. That is, without saying 
But not to make it, in other words, the first of March. Ball 
would like to have another look at it, after the Secretary calls around 11.° 
The President said this should be decided next week. Ball agreed.‘ 





> The memorandum of Ball's conversation with Rusk at 11-50 a.m. reports 
Ball as saying that the President eS 
announcement next week, or about the 10th of April, or try to adapt.” conversation 
was inconclusive on this point. (Kennedy Library, Ball Papers, Telephone Conversations, 


Bee ne mi ee Tm ray et en 
tion of maciear testing presunaly at the NSC meeting Tuesday [February 277" and would 
later that week make a speech in which he would “announce his decision.” (National 
Defense University, Taylor Papers, Daily Staff Meetings Jan—Apr 62) 





133. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, February 22, 1962. 


PARTICIPANTS 
The Acting Secretary 
Mikhail Smirnovsky, Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires 


Oleg Sokolov, Employee, Soviet Embassy 
john C. Guthrie, Director, SOV 


Mr. Smirnovsky called under instructions to deliver the text of a let- 
ter from Chairman Khrushchev to the President.' The letter was in reply 
to the President's letter of February 14 on the subject of disarmament and 





Source: Department of State, Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330. 
Official Use Only. Drafted by Guthrie and approved in U on February 23. 

' Apparent reference to a letter dated 21; for text, see vol. VI, Document 36, 
or Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 
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the forthcoming meeting of the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee in 
Geneva.? Mr. Smirnovsky noted that Khrushchev in his letter 
with the negative attitude of the President toward the 

proposal that the 18-nation meeting be opened by Heads of State.* The 
why the USSR cannot agree with the President's arguments in support of 
the U.S. proposal. The letter deals, he said, with the control problem and 
the nuclear test question. In conclusion the letter expresses a strong belief 
that the Geneva meeting should be opened by Heads of Government and 
expresses the hope that the President has not yet said his final word on 
the subject. Mr. Smirnovsky said a similar message was being sent to 
Prime Minister Macmillan and that the text of the letter to the President 
would be published. 

The Acting Secretary said that the President would give full consid- 
eration to Mr. Khrushchev’s letter.‘ 





In his letter, Kennedy maintained that attendance by the Heads of Government at 
the forthcoming Geneva Conference might be useful, but not until progress had been made 
on substantive disarmament issues. For text, see vol. VL, Document 32, or Documents on Dis- 
armament, 1962, vol. L, pp. 36-38. 

* Khrushchev made this proposal in a February 10 letter to Kennedy and Macmillan, 
for text, see vol. VI, Document 31, or Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. 1, pp. 32-36. 

* Kennedy's February 25 reply again argued against attendance by the Heads of Gov- 
ernment at the beginning of the conference; for text, see vol. VI, Document 37, or Documents 
on Disarmament, 1962, vol. L, pp. 61-63. Extensive documentation on the U.S. replies to the 
Se eee 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy (the “Western Five”) at the 
mament Committee, is in Department of State, Central File 600.0012 and ibid., —— 
Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330 for January and February 1962. 





134. Letter From the British Ambassador (Ormsby Gore) to 
Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, February 26, 1962. 
DEAR DEAN: I think it may be useful to you if I send you the exact 


wording of the telegram I sent to the Foreign Secretary on February 21, 
recording my telephone conversation with the President on the previous 
day. 


Yours ever 
David 





Source: = tea ret > gaan Nuclear Weapons 
Tests 2/17/62-4/4/62. Top Secret; Limit Distribution 
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Attachment 


February 21, 1962. 


The President telephoned me yesterday to say that he had 
to hold a meeting of the National Security Council at the end of this week 
in order to reach a final decision on atmospheric tests. An announcement 
would then have been made on March 1 with the idea of starting tests on 
April 1. 

2. The President told me that on consideration he was not happy 
with this timetable and, after discussing various alternatives with me, he 
thought that it would be wiser to make no announcement at the present 
time other than confirmation that preparations were going ahead as rap- 
idly as possible. In addition he thought that April 1 was too soon after the 

of the Disarmament Conference and that the West would inevit- 
ably be accused of not allowing sufficient time for the Soviet Union to 
show whether their participation in the Conference was genuinely in 
good faith. 

3. He therefore thought that the target date for the first atmospheric 
tests should now be postponed to April 15. 

4. Finally, the President told me most emphatically that the one thing 
he was determined to avoid was to get tied down by language which spe- 
ee ee ee ee 

lead to tremendous pressures on the Administration 
pa ona dit emp tr eee ny a 
in any statements we might make in Parliament or elsewhere. 





135. Memorandum for the Record 


Washington, February 26, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Daily Staff Meeting, 26 February 1962 
1. Mr. Bundy presided. 


2. The principal subject discussed bracketed the NSC meeting 
tomorrow on atmospheric testing and any follow-up announcement by 





St en, cen A me gett p Ane ep mee 
Secret. Drafted by Legere. These memoranda for the record were routinely circulated 


Taylor and members of his staff. 
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the President which may derive from that meeting. As of last week, the 
feeling was that the President would probably be making a speech some- 
time this week which would tie together the announcement of the deci- 
sion on testing with some depiction of the broad US approach to 
disarmament in anticipation of the Geneva Conference which begins on 
14 March. However, it now appears that the President, in Bundy’s judg- 
ment, will likely prove cool toward a quick and definitive announce- 
ment. Instead, he will probably take the line (I gather in response to 
questions rather than in a speech) that the testing preparations of the 
United States are being completed but that we are always open to accep- 
tance by the Soviets of a truly significant system of international inspec- 
tion. Bromley Smith demurred somewhat at this rather flabby approach, 
but Bundy shut him off somewhat sharply with a reminder that we must 
never foreclose our minds to possible Soviet agreement to our position. 

3. In connection with the above exercise as envisioned last week, 
when it was thought that the President would surely be making a speech 
sometime this week, Mr. Adrian Fisher of Mr. Foster’s disarmament 
organization, has prepared a paper which apparently was designed to 
state the broad US approach to disarmament.' According to Hansen, it 
doesn’t conclude anything, but rather sketches four or five possible alter- 
native approaches. I gather that there was an intention to submit the 
Fisher paper to the JCS for comment, but that Mr. McNaughton of ISA 
has said that the Chiefs would probably take at least a week, and prob- 
ably more, to come up with any comments. I further gather that this will 
shunt out the Chiefs, despite the fact that a lot of the pressure, which was 
created because of the President's speech intentions this week, has disap- 
peared. I will be mentioning this right away, orally, to Colonel Ewell 
because I think that a discreet telephone call to the office of General Lem- 
nitzer or Admiral Riley is indicated. 

[Here follows discussion of counterinsurgency programs, the Pan- 
ama Canal, and the strategic stockpile. ] 


LjL 





' Reference may be to an ACDA paper, “U.S. Position at the Forthcoming 18-Nation 
Disarmament Conference,” dated 24. (Washington National Records Center, RG 
330, OSD Files: FRC 71 A 3470, NA Mtg) 
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136. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) to President Kennedy 


Washington, February 27, 1962. 


SUBJECT 

The National Security Council Meeting on Testing 

So far there has been no publicity about this meeting, but you will 
undoubtedly want to repeat your warning against any discussion of the 
meeting itself or its subject. Equally, you will want to reserve any final 
decision in the meeting itself. 

There are two main items of business: 


A. To test or not to test 
B. The timing and tactics of an announcement and of the test series. 


A. To test or not to test 


The documentation which has been circulated on this point has been 
unusually comprehensive. It includes a memorandum from the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission,' and a summary of the basic 
briefing on the positions of the U.S. /U.S.S.R. which was presented to you 
on February 2? (this is the one which you have been using with Gaitskell 
and Stevenson.)° 

This documentation reaches the unanimous judgment that we 
should test. Since it has been available to all present for several days, you 


will not want to ask for repetitive speeches. My suggestion is that you 
may want to ask for questions and comment in the following order: 


 eeneen 2 So Sues pedien eter Ga taste of ee John 
ee cree eee ee 





Se ae an ee a ee 
Tests 2/17 /62-4/4/62. Top Secret. 


"The memoranda from the Secretaries of State and Defense are Documents 131 and 
128, respectively. The memorandum from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Seaborg’s memoran- 
dum, both 16, are in the Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Series, 
Nuclear Weapons 497th NSC Meeting. The JCS memorandum (JCSM-127-62) is in 


Apparent reference to Keeny’s summary mentioned in Document 126. 

* Kennedy had hunch with Stevenson on 22. There is no record of the con- 
My ee me pg reported Bundy as saying “ina horrified manner” at the White 
the Jetienitammelinentnien™ Notional Unsvanitn Tayler 
Papers, Daily Staff Meetings jan-Apr 62) 
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3. The Defense recommendations (McNamara and Lemunitzer). 

4. Foreign policy recommendation (Dean Rusk will respond). 

At this point I suggest that you may wish to ask the Vice President to 
comment (or, alternatively, you may want to hold him until the end). I 
have asked him to be ready, and indicated to him that we are eager to 
have as solid an expression of opinion as possible. The men who still may 
have reservations in this group are Stevenson and Wiesner, though Wies- 
ner will limit his comment, if asked, to a statement that the technological 
balance of judgment is very even and that political considerations 
should govern. 

Stevenson has asked to have a memorandum written for him by 
Harlan Cleveland,‘ but I do not yet know what is in it. 

I doubt if you want to go all the way around the room, but Wiesner 
will not speak until spoken to, so perhaps the decisive question is how 
you wish to handle Adlai. Douglas Dillon will not be present, but | have a 
short memorandum from him expressing his firm advice that you 
should go ahead. 

When you have heard as much as you want on the basic question, I 
assume that you will reserve the final judgment and turn to the question 
of timing and tactics in the event of a decision to go ahead. 


B. The timing and tactics of an announcement and of the test series 
oan een 


1. Should your be stated in a speech this week? 

2. Should there any at tests before the Disarmament 
Committee on 14 

3. Should we to the date of April Ist for the main series, or 
should it be moved back to April 15—or conceivably further? 


1. Should your position be stated in a speech this week? 

The argument here is more evenly balanced than | have thought. 
Harold Macmillan has an ally in John McCone and, to some extent, in 
Douglas Dillon. The argument is that no decision should be stated until 
the very last moment before testing, in order to avoid very heavy propa- 
ganda pressures from good people in the English-speaking world and 
self-righteous neutrals everywhere. 

It is also contended that an announcement this week will be just as 
bad for the Geneva conference as an announcement in early April. 


On the other side, there is very strong feeling that we must not go to 


Geneva with this issue still apparently open. To complete our prepara- 


tions for testing with no public explanation, and to test on one or two 
days’ notice would, on this argument, be deeply resented and would 





“Not further identihed 
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appear to be a torpedo attack on the Geneva meeting. In this argument, it 
is much better to state our position straightforwardly this week and to 
stick to it calmly through whatever criticism we may get in the interven- 
ing period. The men who hold this view most strongly are Bill Foster, 
Jack McCloy, Ed Murrow, and your own staff. 


2. Should there be any atmospheric tests before the Disarmament Commit- 
tee Meetings on March 14? 


I think you have already pretty well decided against atmospheric 
tests before March 14, and I have alerted the principal Departments to 
this probability. lf we could make a lot of tests quickly, the question might 
be more difficult, but the fact is that the only truly atmospheric test which 
is possible is a low-yield balloon shot of marginal importance which 
could not be set off now before March 8. This timing is so obviously 
unfortunate that no one is much in favor of it at present. 


There is a minor technological question about an underground cra- 
ter shot which will give off some radioactive gas (though less than the 


venting shot of last December). 


I think this should be approved for next week, as a respectable 
underground noise with no significant atmospheric effect. 

3. Should we hold to the date of April 1st for the main series, or should it be 
moved back to April 15—or conceivably further? 


The test program is now scheduled for an April Ist opening, but | am 
informed by Defense and AEC that there is no technological loss in a 
2-week postponement, assuming that tests can continue 2 weeks longer 
at the other end. Indeed, Harold Brown believes that there would be a 
technological improvement if this additional time is allowed. Major 
General Starbird, the Task Force commander, has no objection. 


The disadvantage of the postponement is simply that we have to 
wait that much longer for the other shoe to drop if you make an 
announcement this week. Macmillan much prefers April 15, and while 
the 6 weeks of open time is troublesome to USIA and some others, it is 
generally agreed that the United States Government can stand it, as long 
as the decision itself is firm and you yourself are willing to take it calmly. 


My own summary judgment on these tactical points is that, once we 
have made a decision to test, our tactics should be as open, calm, reason- 


able and forthcoming as possible. | take this to mean a full explanation 
this week, an avoidance of tests before the Disarmament Committee 
meetings, and the delay of the test series itself to the middle of April. The 
decision to test will itself satisfy all the tough guys, and the rest of our 
tactics should be aimed at those who have hoped for a different decision. 





a 
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137. Memorandum of the 497th Meeting of the National Security 
Council 


Washington, February 27, 1962, 10 a.m. 

The meeting of the National Security Council was convened on 
Tuesday, February 27, 1962, at 10 a.m., to discuss nuclear testing. Present 
at the meeting were those listed in the preliminary attendance list,’ with 
the following exceptions: the Secretary of the Treasury and The Attorney 
General were absent, while Lt. Col. Burris, the Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent, was present. 

The meeting began with a brief report by the Director of Central 

on recent reports of possible Soviet preparations for atmo- 
spheric testing. Mr. McCone reported that there were indications of air- 
craft movements parallel to some which had preceded the Soviet test 
series of 1961. He reported that while we might expect additional indica- 
tors before testing occurred in the northern testing grounds, we could 
not anticipate such additional warning in the event of renewed Soviet 
testing in the missile range. He reported that Khrushchev found himself 
in a flexible position, since his statements in recent months had carefully 
avoided commitments that might limit his freedom to test. 

At the request of the President, the Secretary of State then summa- 
rized his recommendations on atmospheric testing. He believed that in 
the light of the progress which the Soviet Union had made in recent 
months, and in the light of the fact that the Soviet Union can test again 
whenever it is ready, common prudence now requires the United States 
to test. He recognized that atmospheric tests had some political disad- 
vantages, especially in the short run. But he noted that the Soviet Union 
today did not seem to be suffering greatly from the public indignation 
which had greeted its tests last fall. Memory was short in these matters. 
The Secretary believed that we would not want a time to come when we 
were—or were thought to be—behind. We must not fall behind, but must 
rather rise to the expectations of those who wish us to succeed. The Secre- 
tary noted the spontaneous enthusiasm which had broken out in other 
countries after the successful space flight of Colonel Glenn. 

to more specific questions, the Secretary indicated that in 
his belief, from a political point of view, the United States would be in a 
strong position if it could say that it was ready, still, to sign today the 
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treaty which had been presented last April, for the prevention of nuclear 
tests. 


The Secretary recognized that this position might be criticized from 
two sides. On the one hand, there were those who believed that it was 
important to try to be more liberal, in the face of the fact that the Soviets 
have rejected the existing proposal. Could we not do better? And could 
we not offer an arrangement more nearly compatible with Soviet views 
on inspection? Mr. Rusk believed that in April we had gone as far as we 
could—even to the edges of security—and to a point which might make 
Senatorial consent to ratification uncertain. 


eee at ep genome ey es, amet eR, ha 

offered no safeguards against preparations for atmospheric testing. 
Seat canaceiiebeotiinthetinetdie wctknan Uasemstanteds 
put inspection teams in, in accordance with the treaty of April, then we 
would create a great political weight against any Soviet decision to 
resume testing. 

More broadly, the Secretary of State believed that Khrushchev might 
well be willing to accept some limitations upon his freedom to test in 
return for a limitation upon the costs and dangers of the expanding arms 
race. The Secretary then turned to the question of the timing of U.S. tests, 
in relation to the Geneva talks. He believed that it was important not to 
tie the tests tightly to “progress” of an indeterminate sort at Geneva. He 
believed that we should announce before the Geneva meeting that we do 
mean to conduct tests, though he also argued that we should not in fact 
begin the test series until after the meeting had begun in April. He recog- 
nized that others felt that we should in fact conduct a test or two before 
the Geneva meeting, but his own review of the tests proposed for this 
period convinced him that they did not amount to much and would not 
in fact do what their advocates desired. 


Finally, the Secretary believed it extremely important that we 
should have strong and far-reaching proposals to put before the Disar- 
mament Committee in Geneva. The track ahead might be hard to see, 
and the future murky, but we must make a major effort. 


The President asked how the Secretary of State would reconcile his 
statement that we must not link our tests to “progress” but that we 
should be prepared to sign an effective test ban treaty. The Secretary of 
State replied that we would undertake not to test only if there were a 


major change—as, for example, consent to an effective test ban treaty, or 
a major settlement in Berlin. 


The President then asked the Secretary of Defense to comment. Mr. 


McNamara began by stating his agreement with the Secretary of State 
that we must neither fall behind nor appear to fall behind. From the mili- 
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tary point of view there were 3 questions to which tests would contribute 
answers. 


1. Should our for the of 
ent - a. penetration of enemy 
2 Should we our command and control system in order to 


The President asked whether the Secretary of Defense would be 
willing to refrain from testing if we could obtain Soviet agreement to the 
April treaty. Mr. McNamara replied that he would indeed sign on to such 
a treaty. He believed that the United States would be more secure if there 
could be a complete and effective end to testing. The President put the 
same question to Mr. Harold Brown, and Mr. Brown also indicated that 
in his judgment, on both technical and political grounds, it would be to 
the advantage of the United States to accept such a treaty. 

Deputy Secretary Gilpatric indicated his agreement with the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, with the addition of his belief that the 
proposed tests would be most important in indicating, in addition, the 
degree to which our 1200 missile sites were appropriately protected 
against attack. 

General Lemnitzer, for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reported that the 
Chiets strongly favor the resumption of tests. He particularly empha- 
sized the importance of proof tests of complete weapons systems. He 

the agreement of the Chiefs that the tests listed are the most 
important at this time. 

General Lemnitzer also reported that the Joint Chiefs could not 


approve a treaty such as the April proposal, from the military point of 
view 


In their judgment we do not now know the level of Soviet progress 
in full detail. The Soviets may have made a major breakthrough in the 
last series of their tests. The U.S. needs one series at least in order to feel 
confident that it has not been dangerously surpassed Gen Lemnitzer 
emphasized that these considerations were advanced from the strictly 
military point of view and indicated his recognition that there might be 
other reasons which might govern the decision. Nevertheless, the joint 
Chiets believed that there was too much at stake not to go ahead with the 
tests currently proposed Without knowing all the provisions of the April 
treaty, General Lemnitzer nevertheless recorded his doubt that it would 
offer hard assurance that there would be no resumption of Soviet testing. 


The President indicated his own doubt that these tests—the Soviet 
tests of 19%1—sophisticated as they may have been—had given the 
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Soviets a clear breakthrough Then after some discussson with General 
Lemmutzer on the point. the Presadent indicated that un has pudgment this 
question did not ha ve to be dended at the moment. 

Mr Wilham Foster, Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. indicated his general agreement with the Secretary of State In 
particular, he reported that in his padgment the treaty of April was a good 
document It would allow us to break through the barner of secrecy sur- 
rounding the Soviet Union. and would have great value from this pount 
of view alone Mr Foster's one disagreement with the Secretary of State 
was that he hoped there might be an early test. promptly after an early 
announcement He was in favor of the posture which Ambassador Dean 
had described as “test and talk.” He beliewed that the tests available 
before the opening of the Geneva meeting did have some 
and he thought that if we had not tested before March 14. we would come 
under considerable pressure trom neutrals and others not to test at all 


Secretary Rush indicated his own support for the notion of “test and 
talk,” while he could not accept the angument for an early test. In sup- 
porting the “test and talk” idea. the Secretary reminded the meeting that 
the United States and the Soviet Union had worked out the statement of 
agreed principles in the tall of 1961 while the Soviets were conducting 
thet great senes of atmosphenc tests 

Chairman Seaborg reported that the Atomic Energy Commussion 
recommended that they return to atmospheric testing He found some 
trouble with the question of the starting date. but he agreed that the pro- 
posed early tests would not have great significance, since their yield was 
limited pretty much to what can be done underground Still there would 
be some significant elements in any such tests 

The President, at this point, remarked that it would be a mistake in 
hus view to have a first atmospheric test in the United States. Such a test 
would result in widespread press attention including pictures of the 
mushroom cloud in the US newspapers The domestic reaction would 
more than oftset the gains trom being in a position to say that our first test 
was in the U.S. not abroad. The other arguments in favor of a US. test 
were not important 

The President then asked Ambassador Stevenson to comment Mr 
Stevenson remarked that while he did not hike to disturb the wholesome 
unanimuty of the meeting. he had misgivings These were not because he 
doubted the gains made by the Soviet Union— which he was not compe- 
tent to padge He wondered whether the United States had weighed the 
political and moral elements of the problem He saw the world scene asa 
contest for the non-aligned) non-<Communuist, non-nuclear nations, and 
he beheved that if we could avoid testing. we might make major gains 
with these nations He expressed his doubt about the concept of “nuclear 


superiority” which appeared frequently in the briefing papers He 
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believed that for the hope « eventual arms control, nuclear equality was 
a better concept. He hoped that the moral and political balance had been 
carefully weighed, and he believed that if after such consideration there 
was a decision to test, there were a number of things which could be 
done. He proposed a package of proposals for a “Peace Offensive,” as 
follows: The President should present to Geneva a number of proposals 
including a modified test ban treaty, with emphasis on inspection for 
preparations and reduced emphasis on inspection of clandestine testing. 
The proposal! shor:id also include an agreement to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons. an agreement on the cut-off of nuclear production, an 
agreement on the sequestration of materials, an agreement to set aside 
certain numbers of delivery vehicles, an agreement which might limit 
the dangers of accident, miscalculation, and surprise, an agreement to 
prohibit the orbit of weapons of mass destruction, and perhaps other 
proposals. 

Asking how it was possible to get an agreement to a test ban treaty, 
Ambassador Stevenson asked if we could not hold our hand on testing 
and simply threaten to resume if nothing serious were 
but in the next sentence he indicated his belief that such a threat would 
not have any effect on the Soviet Union. 


The President asked Ambassador Stevenson in what way he would 
adjust the treaty of April, and Ambassador Stevenson said in reply that 
he believed there should be less emphasis on the detection of under- 
ground testing and more on the detection of preparations. He interjected 
the thought that we are on the eve of a historic event—the opening of the 
Soviet society—and that we should conduct our affairs accordingly. He 
also remarked, however, that he did not assume for a moment that the 
Soviets would now accept an adequate test ban treaty. 

The President asked Ambassador Stevenson directly whether he 
was against the resumption of testing. Ambassador Stevenson avoided a 
direct answer and asked again whether we have adequately weighed the 
moral and political elements of the problem. He thought there was no 
question but that we should prepare for tests, and certainly we should 
test if the Soviet Union tested again. And it was perfectly clear, also, that 
the Soviet Union had made significant gains. And if it were the judgment 
that these gains required a resumption of testing, Ambassador Steven- 
son would not disagree with the judgment. The Ambassador returned to 
the question whether nuclear superiority was really desirable, and Sec- 
retary McNamara in reply indicated that his reasons for favoring a 
resumption of tests were more complex. It was not so much a belief in the 
necessity of American superiority as a determination to prevent Soviet 
superiority which seemed to him governing in this matter. 

Returning to the prospects for disarmament, the Secretary of State 
emphasized his own belief that a chance does exist and that this chance 
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must be worked for. Dr. Wiesner agreed, pointing out that each passing 

The President then indicated his own judgment that we must be pre- 
pared to test and indeed to test, unless we can make significant progress. 
Turning to Mr. Foster he asked which elements of Ambassador Steven- 
son’s peace offensive were a part of the current thinking of Mr. Foster’s 
agency. Mr. Foster replied that many of these proposals were in the Presi- 
dent’s own speech of September 25, 1961, while most of the others were 
in the current plans of the Disarmament Agency. 

The President then asked Ambassador Dean for his opinion. Mr. 
Dean replied that he would like to get something in the April treaty that 
would provide for an inspection of preparations. He believed that the 
Soviet government had never seriously negotiated after the April treaty 
was tabled, probably because of its own prior decision to turn toward the 
resumption of testing. 

He believed that we wouid be met at Geneva by propaganda tactics, 
and ata very violent level, and he believed, in consequence, that we must 
follow our own line with calm determination. There followed a brief dis- 
cussion of the tactics of debate in the United Nations between Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson and Ambassador Dean, in which it was generally agreed 
that we might look forward to the possibility of a full propaganda exer- 
cise by the Soviet Union in June. 

The President indicated that he saw some advantages in updating 
the April treaty, both in order to make it more responsive to the actual 
situation and in order to avoid any appearance of stale rigidity. 

The Vice President was then asked by the President for his opinion: 
The Vice President's judgment was that we should proceed with tests 
with a minimum of delay. On the basis of the papers available to him, he 
concluded that there was an urgent necessity, and he shared the Secre- 
tary of State’s conclusion that testing was necessary. He was in favor of 
an early decision and early tests. He believed we should test in Nevada 
and as quickly as possible. We might have superiority or we might not. 
But there had been a time when there had been no question on this point, 
and in the Vice President's judgment it was no longer right to hesitate. He 
would rather have nuclear superiority than a test ban treaty. He believed 
that American people look to America for leadership. He favored the 
resumption of tests as soon as possible. It was time to stand. 

In response to a final question from the President, Director McCone 
indicated his belief that the importance of Soviet efforts in the anti-mis- 
sile field had been too little recognized in the discussion thus far. He 
believed that these efforts were very great, and he noted that there was 
much opinion in the intelligence community to the effect that both Soviet 
capabilities and Soviet deployment were far advanced. There followed a 
complex discussion of the anti-missile problem among Chairman Sea- 
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borg, Dr. Wiesner, and Dr. Brown, the result of which was general agree- 
ment that the problem is a very difficult one, both to attack and to 
estimate. 

Director Murrow, responding to a question from the President, indi- 
cated his belief that if a decision to test should be made, there should be 
very little delay in actual testing. He believed that delay would look like 
indecision, and while he believed that our resumption of tests had been 
considerably discounted by public opinion throughout the world, he 
would like as short an interval as possible for such opinion to exert itself 
between a decision to test and the tests themselves. On the other hand, he 
could see the importance of an announcement of the American position 
before the Geneva meeting, and he recognized the physical facts which 
made significant testing in the immediate future difficult. 

The President noted that this was the dilemma with which the meet- 
ing was faced, and after brief and inconclusive further discussion, he 
adjourned the meeting by expressing his thanks for all their participa- 
tion.? 

McG.B. 





? NSC Action No. 2448 states in part that, at this meeting, the Council: “Noted that the 
President would shortly reach a decision with respect to the resumption of nuclear testing 
in the atmosphere.” (Department of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, 
Records of Action by the National Security Council, 1962) 





138. Letter From President Kennedy to Prime Minister Macmillan 


Washington, February 27, 1962. 


DEAR Mk. Prime MINisTER: Since | last talked with David Ormsby 
Gore,' I have had a most careful review of the testing problem with my 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy- 
Macmillan 1960-1962. eae Attached to a note from McGeorge Bundy to Rusk, stat- 
ing that the original had delivered to Ormsby Gore. 

' This meeting or conversation has not been identified. Kennedy was in Florida from 
the evening of February 22 until the morning of February 26. On February 24, Ormsby Gore 
gave Rusk and Bundy text of a message from Macmillan that Kennedy resolve 
the question of a meeting of Heads of Government by inviting to come to 
Washington at the end of April. If no progress were made, then “our tests could still be car- 
ried out with no real disadvantage, by announcing the dates immediately after the meet- 
ing. This plan would really trump his card. It would be difficult for him to resist.” (Ibid., 
Macmillan—Kennedy Volume II) See the Supplement. No documentation on U.S. reaction 
to this proposal has been found. 
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senior advisers, and I should now inform you that they have unani- 
mously recommended to me that the United States should resume tests 
in the atmosphere, starting about April 15. | myself believe that their 
advice is correct, and that once this decision is definitely taken, it should 
be promptly announced to the American people, and not allowed to 
dribble out in gossip and rumor. Our present plan is that | should 
announce such a decision in a television address to the American people 
on Thursday evening, the first of March. But before this decision 
becomes final, | wish to take this further opportunity of consultation 
with you, and I am sending you this letter in the hope that we may talk it 
over tomorrow, if you wish. 

The military reasons which are leading me to this decision are, I 
think, familiar to you and to your advisers. The essence of it is that I do 
not believe we can accept a further moratorium on atmospheric testing 
while the Soviet Union remains free to move onward from what it 
learned last fall and test again and again. My central concern is not with 
the size of any particular weapon—the Western stockpile is large 
enough, in all conscience, from that point of view. The problem is rather 
one of assuring the effectiveness of our strategic deterrent against pos- 
sible surprises in missile or anti-missile technology in future years. Until 
we can get a reasonably safeguarded agreement, of the sort which you 
and we have worked for in recent years, I feel that I have no alternative. 

There remain a number of tactical questions on which I hope we 
may not be too far apart. You will see that I have somewhat changed my 
thinking since I talked to David Ormsby Gore a week ago. It now seems 
plain to me that I should not allow the Disarmament Committee to begin 
its work under the illusion that the United States is not yet settled in its 
own mind about the need for testing. I believe that a sudden announce- 
ment of a quick decision to resume, sometime in early April, would be 
seen as more of a blow to the work of the Disarmament Committee than a 
careful and moderate explanation of our position ahead of time. The 
honest way is to put the matter plainly now. 

I would, however, intend to make it clear in any speech that the 
United States is still ready to sign and put into effect a properly safe- 
guarded treaty which would protect the world from nuclear testing. I 
would like to be able to say that Great Britain joined in this position. I 
would also plan to say that if any such agreement could be signed in the 
next six weeks, there would be no American atmospheric testing. 

The test series which we now propose is essentially the same as that 
which has been discussed at length between your experts and ours. | am 
giving David Ormsby Gore a short memorandum which contains a pre- 
cise description of the current proposals.’ The one notable addition is a 
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pair of what are called “systems tests.” These are designed to show 
whether all of the components of our basic Polaris and Atlas missiles 
work together as well as the individual parts have done in separate test- 
ing. If we had not reached a decision to test on other grounds, these two, 
in my judgment, could be omitted. But once the general decision is made, 
I believe it would be wise to accept the strong and unanimous military 
advice that such tests would be necessary to give our commanders 
proper confidence in our basic strategic deterrent systems. 

I shall be at my desk all day tomorrow, Wednesday, and would hope 
to be able to talk with you about this whole subject at any time that you 
wish.> 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely,‘ 





*In his February 28 reply, Macmillan thanked Kennedy for his “message about 


nuclear testing. te erty Shy pantech semteye in fe se tag | 
in plan.” Macmillan indicated that the systems tests were not 


pan Doge 95. ante ag gy a Fiiscmlinn arbed, tn 
order to aid in the decision, that Kennedy delay his by a day or two, that 
the date of testing be until 3, and that insert in his speech lan- 


a comprehensive test ban treaty to the Geneva Conference. (Department 
tial Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan-Kennedy Volume II) See the Supplement. 


* Printed from an unsigned copy. 





139. Memorandum From the President's Deputy Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Kaysen) to President Kennedy 


Washington, February 27, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Issues on Disarmament 


1. At the Geneva meeting, which begins in two weeks, we are com- 
mitted to try to make progress on all three levels of disarmament: a plan 
for general and complete disarmament; first steps in putting this plan 
into effect; and concrete measures not necessarily connected with the 
GCD plan. You have made these commitments in your recent exchange 
of letters with Chairman Khrushchev. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 


ACDA, Eighteen Nation 1 /62-2/62. Secret. 
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The Conference will present a challenge to us at three levels: making 
some real progress in getting disarmament agreement in the not too 
likely event that the Soviets are interested in so doing; conducting the 
discussion in such a way as to educate the participants to the realities and 
complexities of the problems of disarmament, whether or not we achieve 
useful agreements at this time; and seeking a victory in what will 
undoubtedly be a propaganda contest with the Soviet Union. 

2. There is as yet little agreement within the government on many of 
the problems involved either in choosing a plan forGCD to present to the 
Conference, or in deciding what concrete independent measures we 
should offer. Accordingly, there will be many issues which you must 
decide in the next week or ten days. They fall into two classes: those 
related to plans for GCD and first steps thereunder, and those related to 
concrete measures of disarmament not necessarily part of GCD. 


3. At present we have a broad U.S. statement of principles on GCD 
(25 September Statement of Principles to the UNGA) and three attempts 
of varying degrees of completeness to embody these principles in plans. 
These are the ACDA Draft Plan No. 1; the White House Staff revision of 
ACDA Draft Plan No. 1; and the proposals of the ACDA Memorandum 
of February 24.' None of these has been finally selected by ACDA or 
cleared within the government. The major features of the three principal 
plans are sketched below: 

4. ACDA Plan No. 1 proposes to achieve GCD in a series of stages 
that deal first with the strategic delivery vehicles of the NATO—Warsaw 
Pact countries and would subsequently be broadened to cover all arma- 
ments in all countries. Specifically, the first stage of the plan would 
reduce strategic delivery vehicles of all types of the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact states to parity at 1,000 vehicles for each side. Within this limit, con- 
tinued production would be permitted. In the second stage, Communist 
China and other allies of the NATO-Warsaw Pact states would be 
included, and all arms would be reduced to a parity at defined levels, 
with a parity of 500 for strategic vehicles. Subsequent stages would 
apply to all countries and all arms. Inspectors would be stationed at 
declared production facilities, and all destruction would be verified. 
Inspection against undeclared activities would be based on progressive 
opening of zones which would result in the progressive opening up of all 
countries as disarmament progressed. This plan envisages establish- 
ment of an international control organization and police force during the 
third stage. 





' ACDA Plan No. 1 is the same as the ninth revision of the Foster Plan; see footnote 5, 
Document 72. The White House revision, dated January 30, is in the Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, General 7 /61-6/62. 
Regarding the February 24 ACDA paper, see footnote 1, Document 135. 
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The White House Staff revision of ACDA Plan No. 1 proposes to 
achieve GCD through stages that deal from the outset with all major 
armaments. Initially it would apply to the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
States, and would subsequently be broadened to include all countries. 

i , the first stage proposes to reduce all major armaments of the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact States by 30% for each individual type of 
weapon. From the outset there would be a complete production cutoff. In 
the second stage, the armaments of all countries, including Communist 
China, would be reduced to 40% of initially declared levels. Subsequent 
stages would reduce armaments by stages to final agreed levels. Inspec- 
tors would be located at declared facilities and destruction would be ver- 
ified. To inspect against undeclared facilities complete access would be 
obtained progressively to zones so that access would be obtained pro- 
gressively in direct proportion to the amount of disarmament achieved. 
This plan envisages establishment of an international control organiza- 
tion and police force during the second stage. 

The ACDA memorandum of February 24 does not contain a com- 
plete plan. The alternatives it examines deal only with the first stage of a 
GCD plan. The apparently preferred alternative calls for a 30 percent 
reduction of strategic delivery capabilities of the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries. The paper discusses, without recommendation, whether 
the 30 percent reduction should be measured ir. terms of individual 
types of equipment, categories of equipment, or delivery capacity meas- 
ured in megatons. The paper also discusses, without recommendation, 
whether or not a production cutoff should be included in the first stage. 
Later stages are not discussed in detail in this proposal, although pre- 
sumably the agreement would be broadened to cover all armaments and 
all countries in a second or subsequent stage. Inspection methods are not 
discussed, even in broad, conceptual terms. 

5. In choosing among plans there are five major issues to be consid- 
ered: 

a. Specificity of the plan. Do we discuss only the first stage, plus a gen- 
eral discussion of goals? Do we discuss the first and second stages, with a 
more detailed discussion of goals and some discussion of transition pro- 
cedures from stage to stage? How much attention is given in the plan to 
the development of international peace-keeping machinery and its rela- 
tion to the stages? The February 24 ACDA memorandum really dis- 
cusses only the first stage. The two earlier documents are complete plans 
which go through all stages with more or less equal detail. Perhaps a 
middle position would be more satisfactory; namely, a tairly detailed 
discussion of the first two stages, plus some indications of how the proc- 
esses might run further and the character of the ultimate goals. 

b. Linkage. What should the relation be between reductions in strate- 
gic striking forces and reductions in conventional forces, and, in particu- 
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lar, reductions in personnel strength? Neither the first ACDA plan nor 
the latest memorandum provides for linkage at the outset. The revised 
ACDA plan does. The arguments involved are complex. On the one hand 
the present balance of forces is in our favor in nuclear striking power; in 
the Soviets’ favor in conventional forces. This argues for parallel reduc- 
tion in both. On the other side is the argument presented in ACDA’s 
memorandum that we should not reduce conventional strength until we 
get the Chinese Communists into the agreement, and that this must be 
left for the second or even a later stage. This argument applies with par- 
ticular force to personnel strength, but it also reaches naval and tactical 
air strength. Linkage avoids the difficult problem of defining “strategic” 
and “tactical” weapons. 

c. Production cutoffs. Do we forbid new pr-.\uction, as well as reduce 
existing stocks? In essence, this is a problem of whether we limit num- 
bers but continue to have an armaments race in the various quality 
dimensions of armament, or try to eliminate the race altogether. A 
related question is whether we define reduction in terms of individual 
types of weapons, or broader or narrower categories such as strategic 
delivery vehicles, or missiles with ranges of 6,000 km or more. A com- 
bination of reductions defined in terms of types and a production cutoff 
result in limiting competition in all dimensions of weaponry. Reductions 
defined in terms of categories, delimited in various ways, without pro- 
duction cutoffs, represent an attempt to allow quality competition to go 
on within limits. 

d. Inspection and its relation to staging. A major part of the negotiabil- 
ity of any proposal will depend on the inspection procedures contem- 
plated. An important general question is whether or not we wish to 
decide on an inspection plan now or leave the whole matter open for the 
conference. Both of the earlier ACDA plans rest on the notion of zonal 
inspection in which each side selects for inspection one of a number of 
previously agreed zones in the territory of the others. The memorandum 
of February 24 proposes no specific inspection procedure. Zonal inspec- 
tion appears to be the most promising attempt yet made to meet the 
Soviet opposition to inspection without disarmament. It is clearly easier 
to operate this form of inspection if all armaments are included from the 
first stage. Otherwise the question of what facilities within a zone should 
or should not be open for inspection arises, and again the question of 
inspection without disarmament appears. 

e. Proportionality vs. parity. There is the question of whether reduc- 
tions should be by equal proportions or should have a goal of parity. This 
issue is really one of staging. The ultimate goal might be parity or some 
other agreed set of force levels, but movement toward it could be by 
equal proportional reductions in early stages, adjusting in later stages to 
achieve the agreed goal. 
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6. The proposed concrete measures of disarmarnent which are effec- 
tive independently of a plan for general and complete disarmament fall 
measures which purport to reduce the danger of surprise attack and pro- 
posals for establishing expert study groups. The important measures of 
the first class are a cutoff of the production of fissionable material for mil- 
itary use combined with a transfer from stockpiles to peaceful uses and a 
nuclear test ban. The combination of the first two of these measures 
would provide a substantial measure of arms control. The problems 
inherent in them are wel) known. In respect to the nuclear test ban, the 
most important question is what controls additional to those proposed in 
the Geneva treaty would be needed to deal with the danger of secret 
preparation for testing in violation of the treaty. In connection with the 
production cutoff and transfer from military stockpiles to peaceful uses, 
the problem arises as to whether the offer of 40,000 kg per year, suggested 
in the ACDA memorandum of February 24, is not too one-sided even as 
an initial position. The relative size of our stockpiles and production 
facilities suggest that a 2-for-1 offer on our part might be both more 
attractive and a better propaganda point. 

The proposals for advance notificstion of major military move- 
ments, the establishment of observation posts at transfer station centers, 
and the exchange of military missions between NATO and Warsaw Pact 
raise little question except as to their effectiveness. The same cannot be 
said about a proposal to prohibit the transfer of nuclear weapons to third 
countries. The distinctions between transfer and the present procedures 
under which we operate both our NATO stockpile and the bilateral 
arrangements with certain of our allies is so subtle that it is difficult to see 
how we could succeed in explaining it in the Geneva forum in the face of 
the obvious target it would present for Soviet polemics. It may be better 
to treat this as the ACDA memorandum proposes treating the problem of 
an experts committee on biological and chemical warfare, something we 
respond to but take no initiative on. 


CK 
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140. Memorandum for the Record 


Washington, March 1, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Daily Staff Meeting, 1 March 1962 


[Here follows discussion of Latin America and the timing of the 
President's announcement of the resumption of nuclear testing. ] 

c. Disarmament. There is increasing pressure to come up with some- 
thing concrete on this. Kaysen allowed as how he had been working on it. 
Bundy told him to look at the April draft treaty' (which, incidentally, is 
not on disarmament but is on the nuclear test ban) to see whether it is suf- 
ficiently dramatic and forthcoming to get something out of it. The British 
think we can do better. Kaysen, Wiesner and Harold Brown will presum- 
ably sit down over the weekend and see if they can dream up some new 
ideas. Bundy cautioned Kaysen that the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) is responsible for coming up with the formal papers for 
Presidential review, and that the White House should help them rather 
than steal the action from them. However, he wanted it made clear that 
our proposals at Geneva should be more forthcoming. | inquired as to 
what the purpose of this afternoon's meeting of principals would be in 
this context.? Bundy said that it would cover a lot of related “junk.” How- 
ever, it could be used to indicate the direction of the President's thinking. 
(Major Smith tells me that Raskin, who has been doing Kaysen’s leg work 
in this area, really hasn't studied the problem enough to know what he is 
talking about. To be more specific, neither Kaysen nor Raskin know what 
is in either the disarmament or the nuclear test ban proposals, and that 
they don’t seem to realize that the Foster Plan’ is new to some extent. As 





Se nT ee 
Secret. Drafted by Ewell Bundy presided at the meeting 

' For text of the U.S.-U.K. dr went, tubied othe Gneve Conference on Apri 1 
see Documents on Disarmament, 191 -126 


? See Document 141. 

* Reterence is to the ninth revision of the Foster Plan, see footnote 5, Doc- 
ument 72. A of that plan with a White House disarmament plan is in a memo- 
randum from be ely tv wtb yA Ley y Ah ne 
Detense Papers, WYS Chron (2) T-134-69) C peony oe 
the Arms Disarmament Agency, So tuapectenand onieel ieghentens 

in October 1961 “to define and evaluate the 


Crom Ore nan aie heap on ot apc 
panel earlier in the year.” (Preface to the July 1962 Report) In addition to Foster, who 


chaired the Study Group, other members were Bruno W (DOD), 
Lioyd K. Belt ), C. Pubini (DOD), Larry Holmes (ACDA), M. Kave- 
(AEC), Spurgeon M. , jr. (White House), Louis Marengo (CIA), Herbert Scoville 


, Stanley Van Voorhis _ and Captain Prederick Weiden (DOD). The report of the 
Inspection Study Group, July 1962. is printed as Document 207. 
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an example of this, several of their so-called new proposals really go back 
in the direction of the original pepers. Major Smith is going to try to dip- 
lomatically put across to Kaysen that there is some confusion as to the 
basic elements of all these plans which should be clarified before anyone 
starts trying to develop so-called new proposals.) 

[Here follows discussion of the remaining agenda items. ] 





SUBJECT 

Meeting of Commuttee of Principals 
PARTICIPANTS 

See Attached List! 


The Secretary asked Mr. Foster to outline the problem before the 
Committee. Mr. Foster referred to his memorandum of February 28 to 
members of the Committee? which detailed the problems for consider- 
ation and which centered on the necessity to know where we are going as 
we attempt to become more precise in the forthcoming negotiations 
regarding the September 25 Plan,’ particularly the first Stage. ACDA has 
ee ee 

while preserving the power to deter. Mr. Foster recalled that ACDA Plan 
#1‘ emphasized the exploration of the possibilities of reduction on a par- 
ity basis of strategic delivery vehicles which were at the heart of the mod- 





Source. of State, Central eS er le oe ey eG 
and approved in Son March 3 Other accounts of this journal, vol. 3, 
Se ee ee in National 
Secunty Piles, Kaysen Senes, Disarmament. Basic Sdemonande 2/44/42 

' The attached list of 37 participants is not printed 

? Not found 

* For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp. 475-482. 

* ACDA Plan No. | 1s the same as the ninth revision of the Foster Plan, see footnote 5, 
Document 72 
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ern nuclear threat. The February 28th memorandum suggests five 
alternative bases for effecting reduction in strategic delivery vehicles 
and also other armaments. He noted that these alternatives had been dis- 
cussed with the Defense Department.’ He would now like to get the 
views of the Committee on which alternative it might be most useful to 
pursue in further detail and which might serve as the basis for meaning- 
ful bilateral agreement with the Soviets which would avoid the necessity 
of including China at the early stage. The second major item for consider- 
ation was what particular methods of verification and control warranted 
more exploration. He referred specifically to the ACDA work on zonal 
inspection and sampling techniques. 

At Mr. Foster's request, Admiral Parker presented a series of charts* 
illustrating in specific terms the impact on the US and USSR’s strategic 
delivery vehicles of each of the five approaches, i.e. reduction by types, 
reduction by categories, reduction by total number of vehicles, reduction 
by total megatonnage capacity within categories and reduction by total 
megatonnage delivery capacity. 

Secretary McNamara expressed the wish to go back to the more gen- 
eral considerations after viewing the charts presented. 

The Secretary inquired whether we have at hand the practical 
inspection techniques to verify the kind of reductions proposed. Mr. Fos- 
ter said that we have good capabilities, even unilaterally, to check on air- 
craft. If we had as well sampling and ground contro! posts, the 
capabilities would be excellent. We do not have the same feeling of confi- 
dence with regard to inspection of reductions in the missile areas. He 
noted that there was an inter-departmental committee studying this 
problem’ which is reaching the conclusion that, with specified improve- 
ments, a high degree of confidence might be achieved. Dr. Wiesner noted 
that in the first phase there was little need for any inspection beyond veri- 
fication of destruction. As the disarmament process got deeper, verifica- 
tion of destruction alone would not suffice. The Secretary said the broad 
question is whether we move toward proposals involving proportionate 
reductions or toward parity in reductions. Secretary McNamara said an 
additional basic question was whether our initial proposals should 
apply to conventional and nuclear armaments across the board or 
should be limited to reduction of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
alone. The Department of Defense would not support either limitations 





* The comments of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on a February 24 ACDA draft (see footnote 
1, Document 135) are comtained in ther memorandum to McNamara, February 28 (Wash- 
National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles FRC 71 A 470, McNamara Records, 
NATO-NSC Meeting) 
* Not found 
” For the report of this committee, July 1962. see Document 207 
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related only to strategic nuciear delivery vehicles or reductions on a par- 
ity basis in the initial stages. If the parity concept is to be applied, Defense 
would like strategic nuclear reductions ted in with conventional reduc- 
tions. Therefore, he would like serious attention to be given to proposing 
reductions, by categories, of all important weapons—both conventional 
and strategic nuclear. However, he would be willing to consider as a sub- 
stitute for the proposed reduction of all classes, reduction of certain 
Classes of strategic nuclear vehicles on a proportional basis. Until some of 
these basic considerations had been decided, he felt it would be unpro- 
ductive to discuss the details of the five possible approaches outlined in 
the February 28th memorandum. He noted that the JCS has serious ques- 
tons on a number of these points and he asked that General Lemnitzer be 
allowed to comment in due course. 


Mr. Foster said that it was easy to speak of across the board reduc- 
tons but he is much concerned by the sheer magnitude of the 
That is why ACDA recommended the exploration of the degree of risk 
which might be involved, in a limited first stage, in dealing with strategic 
nuclear vehicles alone Such a proposal would not only be more readily 
operable, it would be more negotiable. This would also allow us in the 
meantime to build up our conventional forces, where we are inferior He 
noted that there were certain categories of strategic aircraft which would 
be phased out in any case in the not too distant future. Although there 
would inevitably be some risk in a first stage such as he was proposing, 
this may be worth doing because of its greater simplicity with respect to 
inspection. The numbers presented by Admiral Parker, in his view, indi- 
cated that there were some steps we could safely take in this direction 
even though they would have to be followed by conventional cuts 


The Secretary said he was interested to know whether we can begin 
to achieve steps in disarmament which are consistent with our security 
and that of our allies. From this point of view, he questioned whether the 
problem of adminustrative difficulty was really relevant. The major ques- 
tion was whether we impaired our security. Mr. Foster indicated his com- 
plete agreement with this observation. He was looking for the best of 
both worlds In the pudgment of many close students the approach that 
he proposed was a feasible one both from the administrative and secu- 
rity standpoint. This approach would not only result in saving a lot of 
money but have a significant effect on the possible destructiveness of 
war should it come. 


The Secretary asked whether if we made the kind of reductions in 
the nuclear field of which Mr. Foster spoke we would have to build up 
our conventional forces. General Lemnitzer said that it was impossible to 
identify a precise point at which this would be the case. We were in a bad 
way at present regarding our conventional strength in Europe in any 
case. Mr. Foster agreed it was impossible to be precise. A 50% reduction 
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in the nuciear field maght indeed force us to build up our conventional 
armaments 


Secretary McNamara said that a proportionate reduction of WS 
would probably not require more of a build-up in conveahonal forces 
than will be required anyway. He noted that he was not certain the [CS 
would not take the same view 


Mr. Rostow inquired whether it would not be easer, if we opted for 
the sampling or zonal approach to inspection, to reduce on an across-the- 
board basis It would be and difficult to restrict the inspec- 
hon to selected weapons Mr said he was not sure this was the case 
since we intended to concentrate on the tug items Dr Wiesner agreed 
that it would be much easier if everything were reduced, since there 
would be no basis then for excluding certain plants from inspection He 
thought that in the first phase it would be possible in the case of all magor 


required He was not sure that it was in our military interest to concen- 
trate only on strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. 
General Lemnitzer said that the }CS's view was that although the 
et ee ee oot ante 
of counting, these should not be separated from 
phe ewe, =» th The ICS was also worned about omut- 
ting China The JCS view was that nuclear reductions should be linked 
with conventional reductions. Further they feel it ts important to move 
cautiously and slowly and to have a sure test of the inspection system at 
an early stage. Anything that limits the inspection process is “phony”. If 
inspection is limited only to certain categones of weapons it is sampler to 
spoot 
The Secretary asked what the effect would be on total US. security if 
we were to propose a WS reduction in all weapon categones across the 
board Secretary McNamara observed that the answer to this could not 
be simple since disarmament cannot be viewed as only an alternative to 
the status quo—since that will not continue—but to what the situation 
would be in the future if disarmament did not take place Without disar- 
mament, the Soviets will continue to close the nuclear gap This is why he 
would be willing to support disarmament action which in effect limuats 
the increase in nuclear armaments on both sides He felt that a W% redduc- 
tion would leave us in a stronger position than we would be in if the pres- 
ent situation continues. Mr Nitze stated that an across-the-board cut of 
W% in all armaments would freeze the intenority of the United States in 
conventional armaments He wondered how our albes would react to 
such a freeze in US. conventional infenority vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
He noted it was highly unlikely that the alles would do what they might 
otherwise do to improve their conventional strength position if we 
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adopted a program such as Mr. Foster was referring to. Mr. Foster felt 
sound reason for sticking to a first stage which was limited to nuclear 
vehicles, although the ultimate objective is to deal with all categories of 
weapons. The major expected Soviet increases would be in this field; the 
approach he was suggesting would check this increase. Dr. Wiesner 
raised the question of the possibility of a stand-off with the Soviet Union; 
namely that the U.S. would reduce proportionately more in the strategic 
field than the Soviet Union, and the Soviets in turn would reduce propor- 
tionately more than the U.S. in the conventional field. 


The Secretary inquired how we would establish the basis from 
which the reductions would begin. Mr. Foster said that we were taking a 
January 1, 1964 target date for a basis. We would begin on the basis of 
declarations of strength by either side. As the inspection capabilities 
increased in the early periods we would improve our possibilities of 
spotting any cheating in declarations. He felt that not much risk was 
involved in such an approach. Mr. Amory noted that the quality of our 
information varies drastically from one category of evey uns to another. 
We could catch any arrant cheating in the declarations in many of the 
categories right at the beginning (he cited heavy bombers and tanks as an 
example). Mr. Foster said that we had not viewed verification of the start- 
ing level as a requirement. He described the zonal approach to inspec- 
tion, which he said would probably offer the best opportunity of 
gradually closing in on the problem while avoiding taking a politically 
untenable position. Dr. Wiesner said that our unilateral intelligence 
information was good enough to allow us to rely on initial declarations, 
particularly in view of the relatively modest size of the first cuts. The Sec- 
retary observed that it might be well to have some sort of challenge pro- 
cedure in the event we suspected that the declarations were substantially 
incorrect. 


With respect to the basic question, the Secretary stated that his view 
was that we should adopt the proportional rather than the parity con- 
cept. He felt also that any significant nuclear cuts should be linked with 
cuts in the conventional area. Dr. Wiesner raised the problem of produc- 
tion cut-off, noting that the attractive feature of such a cut-off would be 
the degree it would ease the inspection problem. Secretary McNamara 
stated that any continuation of production would be within some for- 
mula related to the reduction. The Secretary asked for views on the five 
alternative approaches presented in the paper. Mr. Amory noted that the 
fifth alternative presented most incredible difficulties from the stand- 
point of inspection. He favored very much the use of categories. Secre- 
tary McNamara noted that Defense would object to approach 43, 
although it might be the easiest to carry out. Dr. Wiesner felt that 
approach #1 might be preferable. Secretary McNamara suggested that a 
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combination of #1 and #5 might be examined. Either one could be modi- 
fied in the direction of the other. He did feel, however, it was unproduc- 
tive to discuss these details in this meeting and proposed that a 
sub-committee be established. 

Mr. Bundy asked what the basis was of the .J% figure. He did not 
feel that this was an impressive figure over a three-year period, if the 
basis for reductions was total megatonnage capacity. Why not, for exam- 
ple, a 20% cut each year? The Secretary preferred the small number in 
view of our special geographic disadvantage vis-a-vis the USSR. Mr. 
Rostow said that he was not worried about the propaganda drawbacks 
in the 10% a year proposal. It had a serious ring to it and would meet the 
world’s appetite for some kind of a down-turn in the present situation. 
Mr. Foster said that 30% was quite substantial enough and would meet 
the pressures we were under for early specifics from our allies. Mr. Fisher 
noted that this general percentage fitted in with the 2.1 million force level 
in the first stage of the September 25th Plan. 

Mr. Foster inquired whether it was the sense of the meeting that it 
would be best to work for an across-the-board cut of about 30% over a 
three year range. If this was the case, we could work out more of the spe- 
cifics for presentation to the President on Tuesday.® 

Secretary McNamara said that he could accept this expression of 
consensus. While he preferred a reduction of all weapons he believed 
that it would be well to study as an alternative, the plan for proportionate 
reduction limited to strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. He proposed the 
establishment of a technical sub-committee to consider the five 
approaches and possible modifications thereof. Mr. Kaysen said that we 
could substantially improve our position by talking in a more forthcom- 
ing way about the follow-on second stage and making clear that we were 
thinking of a similar or even larger cut in this subsequent stage, assum- 
ing the first stage went well. Dr. Wiesner agreed. 

Mr. Rostow asked how specific we could be with regard to inspec- 
tion. Mr. Foster said that we would be in a position to discuss the zonal 
approach on an informal basis with the Soviets but that we would not be 
ready with all of the details required for a formal proposal. We could 
indicate our willingness to explore ways of ensuring that the “intrusion” 
was proportionate to the disarmament involved. 

Secretary McNamara proposed that we agree to pursue three areas 
of study: (1) the specifics relating to a 30% proportionate reduction in all 
major weapons categories, conventional and nuclear; (2) a similar reduc- 
tion limited to specified categories of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles; 
and (3) a sub-committee to study the five approaches and to develop any 
necessary modifications in them. He said that he considered that such 
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reductions could be accomplished as between the U.S. and USSR, with- 
out involving China, although an escape clause of some kind would be 

and we could not go beyond 30% without China. He said that 
the sub-committees studying the first and second problems should con- 
sider also the kind of formula which might govern cut-off of production 
in both cases. In answer to a question by Mr. McGhee, Secretary McNa- 
mara said that he would not propose exceptions be made in “defensive” 
weapons. If we were to reduce our ICBM’s he would want to insist that 
Russian SAM’s be reduced. 


Mr. Kaysen said that we need specifics on the inspection problem as 
well, in view of the central place inspection has had in our disarmament 
position. He felt we should organize ourselves to present a decision-is- 
sue to the President on Tuesday on the zonal inspection approach. We 
should decide whether this approach is good enough to warrant discus- 
sion with the Soviets. Mr. Foster noted that ACDA recommended the 
zonal approach as a basis for further study within the United States Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Marengo reported on the work of the interagency inspec- 
tion group which would meet again next Monday. Secretary McNamara 
said that he was not yet in a position to decide on the specific acceptabil- 
ity of the zonal approach although he could accept, in principle, the 
concept of inspection being proportionate to the disarmament accom- 
plished. Mr. Kaysen said he had not wanted to imply that we should be 
pressed to decide on details such as the number of zones, etc. 


With respect to transfer of fissionable material from past produc- 
tion, Mr. Amory said that since US-USSR stockpile ratios were on the 
order of five-to-one, we should be willing to offer to transfer material on 
at least a two-to-one basis with the Soviets. He suggested we offer to 
make an initial transfer of 100,000 kilograms to 50,000 from the Soviets. 
Secretary McNamara noted that the JCS has not yet accepted the idea of a 
transfer on a one-for-one basis, although he, himself, was quite prepared 
to accept this. General Lemnitzer said that all of the Chiefs were not yet 
ready to go along with a one-for-one transfer until they had seen the 
results of our next series of tests. 

Dr. Wiesner said that he thought it was better to make no proposal 
than a one-for-one proposal since this would be so clearly non-negotia- 
ble and would not be taken seriously by the Soviets.’ 





* Seaborg’s account of this March 1 meeting concluded: “There seemed to be general 
agreement that inspection to account for planes is = feasible and that inspection to 
account ,or missiles is much more difficult, but probably not impossible. The consensus of 
the meeting seemed to be that the U.S. policy should be: (1) a proportionate reduction of all 
nuclear and conventional weapons and that this would include a cut-off of production of 
fissionable material; or alternatively (2) a proportionate reduction of any strategic nuclear 
capacity, including cut-off of production of fissionable material; and (3) a choice should be 
made between the ‘ive alternatives described in the memoranduin of February 28th to 
effect 30% reductions, with a general feeling that a combination of alternatives (1) and (5) 
would be most desirable. It was decided that there would be committees to work on each of 
these three points and possibly a fourth committee to work on the general inspection prob- 
lem and its sampling and zonal features.” (Journal, vol. 3, pp. 240-241) 
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142. Letter From the Minister of the British Embassy (Hood) to 
Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, March 2, 1962. 


DEAR Mr. SecrETARY: The President and the Prime Minister have 
exchanged messages recently about the resumption of nuclear tests. 

One of the points made in the Prime Minister’s message of February 
28' was that it would not be easy to open the Geneva Conference by ta- 
bling again the Draft Treaty on a Nuclear Test Ban of April 1961. The 
Prime Minister added that we have some other ideas which we wish to 
put to the United States Government. In his reply of March 1,7 the Presi- 
dent said that he agreed with the Prime Minister that we ought not to tie 
on tight to the Treaty of April 1961; he went on to say that he was instruct- 
ing his experts to work at full steam with the British experts so that a 
really good offer on the nuclear test ban deal could be made at Geneva. 

This point was discussed, I think, subsequently by the Ambassador 
and Mr. McGeorge Bundy.’ In addition, the Minister of State, who has 
been attending the recent disarmament talks, has talked about it to Mr. 
Arthur Dean, and gave him copies of a memorandum dated February 3 
drawn up by Sir Michael Wright, which illustrates some of our ideas.‘ 
Since then the Ambassador has prepared a further memorandum on this 
question, and I have been instructed by the Foreign Office to put this to 
you as representing some first thoughts so that your experts may take it 
also into account in developing your own ideas. | enclose two copies. 

In view of the importance which both the Prime Minister and the 
President attach to the presentation of a modified proposal to the Rus- 
sians at Geneva, I hope it will be possible now to work something out 
very soon. 

lam sending a copy of this letter, with the Ambassador’s memoran- 
dum, to Mr. McGeorge Bundy. 

Yours ever 


Hood 





Source: Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 69 D 121, Atomic Energy-Armaments, 62. 
Secret. Attached to the source text is a March 2 note from Battle (S/S) to Halla (ACDA) ask- 
ing Halla to take “appropriate action” on the letter 

' See footnote 3, Document 138. 

’ President Kennedy's reply to Macmillan, dated February 28, not March 1, was 
transmitted in telegram 4608 to London. (Department of State, Central Files, 
700.5611 /2-2862) See the Supplement 

* No record of this discussion has been found 

* This memorandum from Sir Michael Wright, British Alternate Representative to the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, has not been found. 
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Enclosure 
Memorandum by the British Ambassador (Ormsby Gore) 


Washington, March 1, 1962. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 


The President has now indicated that he would like to present a 
modified test ban treaty when the Geneva conference meets on March 14. 
He would not want to add control provisions to guard against prepara- 
tions for testing in this context. 

I suggest that to meet the present requirements a modified treaty 
should be based on two criteria. First of all, it should look like an offer 
which world opinion would regard as reasonable and capable of accep- 
tance by the Soviet Union if they had any serious intention of reaching an 
agreement. Secondly, it should be a treaty which, in the unlikely event of 
the Soviets agreeing to it, we and the United States could live with. 

In the time available before March 14 I cannot see how we and the 
Americans could hope to work out a complete draft treaty based upon 
some new set of principles. In addition, it might be a bad precedent to 
abandon at this stage the experts’ report of 1958 when we have gone on 
record with the view that the best method of proceeding in the disarma- 
ment field is to get the experts to solve the technical problems involved 
and then to translate their findings into a political agreement. 


In these circumstances, what modification to the April 1961 treaty 
could we offer which would look like a genuine attempt to reach agree- 
ment with the Russians? One way I suggest would be to meet, so far as is 
possible, all the major Russian objections which they originally 
advanced against the United States—United Kingdom proposals of last 
April. The major points of difference between the two sides were really 
four: the length of the moratorium, the single administrator, the number 
of control posts and the quota of inspections. I do not think that at this 
stage it is worth bothering about the minor differences on criteria for 
inspections, on the division of contributions to the budget, etc., as these 
make no impact on the public and could certainly be resolved if the major 
differences had been removed. 

I therefore take the four major points of difference in order and sug- 
gest how we might alter the draft treaty in order to meet the Russian 
objections to the maximum extent. 


Length of Moratorium 


The best solution would be to do away with the moratorium alto- 
gether and make the treaty comprehensive from the date of signature. 
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We were already prepared to accept a 3-year mora‘orium on under- 
ground testing so that the additional risk we might run applies only to 
the subsequent years, and my impression is that scientific opinion would 
now support the thesis that small clandestine underground tests, if they 
were possible, could not significantly alter the present balance of nuclear 
power. If however it is thought undesirable to drop the whole idea of a 
moratorium on underground tests for a fixed period, then we might 
accept the Russian proposal for a 5-year moratorium. Here again the 
additional risk of clandestine tests giving the Russians a significant mili- 
tary advantage seems to me to be acceptable. In this case, therefore, we 
would either meet or better Soviet demands. 


A Single Administrator 

Here we can obviously not accept the Soviet demand for a troika but 
we might put forward a proposal which precisely followed the arrange- 
ments that the Russians agreed to in respect of the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. These arrangements were accepted by the 
Russians as recently as last October and it would be distinctly awkward 
for them to oppose such arrangements without exposing themselves to 
the charge of inconsistency and even implied criticism of U Thant’s 
impartiality which would go down very badly with all the neutral coun- 
tries. 


Number of Control Posts 


We have proposed 19 for the U.S.S.R., and the latter have insisted on 
no more than 15. We were in fact prepared to go down toa figure of 17. It 
is of course possible, by juggling the grid proposed by the experts, to 
increase or decrease the number of posts within the borders of the 
U.S.S.R. If such juggling can really produce a figure as low as 15, I think 
we should accept it. The effectiveness of the control system is not going to 
turn on whether there are 17 posts within the Soviet Union or 15 posts 
within and 2 just over the border outside. Here again, if we agree to 15 
control posts we shall have met the Russian demands one hundred per 
cent. 


Quota of Inspections 

Here we are wide apart. We claim 20 inspections per year, the Rus- 
sians offer 3. 1 suggest that we accept 3 veto-free inspections a year and 
then add some such proviso as the following:— 


“Should the quota of veto-free inspections have been exhausted and 
a further seismic event take place on the territories of any party that 
meets the criteria for an unidentified event which might be suspected of 
being a nuclear explosion, then any party to the treaty may request a fur- 
ther inspection, such a request not to be unreasonably sed. The 
unreasonable refusal by any party of such requests shall constitute a 
breach of Article 2 of this treaty.” 
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This proposal would look to the general public very like an acveptance of 
the Russian offer of 3 inspections a year, since | doubt whether they 


would be very much concerned with the small print. On the other hand it 
could be shown that in practice this proposal would enable us to do all 
the inspections we wanted, even up to the figure of 20 per year. If the Rus- 
sians refused our reasonable requests for inspections above the quota of 
3, we could then withdraw from our obligations under the treaty. I think 
we in the U.K. have always felt that if the Russians signed such a treaty 
the chances are that they would probably abide by it; but if they did 
cheat, as I have indicated earlier, the carrying out of some small undetect- 
able underground tests could hardly affect the nuclear balance in the 
world. 

A variation of this proposal would be to suggest a quota of 5 veto- 
free inspections a year. This would stil] look like a very reasonable offer 
to the rest of the world. 

To sum up, I think we should base ourselves upon the treaty into 
which we have put three years of work, but as regards the four most 
important points in our draft treaty to which the Soviet Union took 
exception last year, we should in two of the cases meet them one hundred 
per cent. In one case we would look as though we had met them one 
hundred per cent, and in the fourth case over the Administrator we 
would be making an offer which would seem reasonable to the vast 
majority of nations and which it would be difficult for the Russians to 
argue against. Such a treaty offer would have a very considerable impact 
on world »pinion and in the unlikely event of the Russians agreeing to it, 
I believe ix would be defensible on scientific grounds and would consti- 
tute a minimal risk to Western security. 


(D. Ormsby Gore)® 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





143. Editorial Note 


On March 2, 1962, in preparation for his address to the nation on 
nuclear testing and disarmament, President Kennedy and senior admin- 
istration officials briefed the bipartisan Congressional leadership. Glenn 
Seaborg summarized the briefing as follows: 
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“From 4 p.m. to 4:45 p.m. | attended a meeting the President called 
for the purpose of briefing the bipartisan leaders of Congress on his deci- 
sion to resume atmospheric testing. Present were: the President, Sena- 
tors Anderson, Mansfield, Russell, Pastore, Dirksen, Fulbright, 
Saltonstall and Hickenlooper; Congressmen Holifield, Price, McCor- 
mack, Van Zandt and Vinson; Secretary McNamara, John McCone, Har- 
old Brown, Mac Bundy and I. The President described the general 
outline of the announcement that he intends to make on nationwide tele- 
vision tonight. Following this McCone gave a description, using charts, 
of the results of the Russian tests and their significance. Brown then 
made a brief statement regarding the four classes of tests in the U.S pro- 
gram: (1) effects, (2) advanced concepts, (3) verification, and (4) systems. 
I mentioned in particular the 2000 kilometer test to develop a capability 
for testing in outer space and also the role that Johnston Island and 
Christmas Island will play. 


“The President said that Prime Minister Macmillan asked him to 
delay his announcement until today; the original plan had been to make 
the television announcement last night. The President said that the only 
dissenting message from a Head of State which should be taken seri- 
ously was from Japan. Countries like England, France, Switzerla:.' tc. 
have expressed approval. Senator Anderson said he feels the Soviet 
Union would accept our offer for a Treaty but in such a manner that pro- 
longed negotiations would result; but the President assured him he 
meant it should be a signed Treaty before the deadline mentioned. The 
President said that we won't announce the number of tests, but merely 
give a general description of the types and total fallout. It was the unani- 
mous reaction of the members of Congress present, voiced individually 
by such people as Vinson, McCormack, Mansfield, Dirksen and Hicken- 
looper, that the President has made the proper decision in the proper 
way.” (Seaborg, Journal, volume 3, pages 243-244) 


From his office in the White House at 7 p.m. the same day, President 
Kennedy delivered a major radio and television address on nuclear test- 
ing and disarmament. The President reviewed the U.S. attempts to 
achieve “an effective world-wide end to nuclear tests,” which would 
check the nuclear arms race, and the Soviet Union's breaking of the mor- 
atorium in September 1961, which had prompted his decisions to renew 
underground tests and to begin preparations for atmospheric tests. Fol- 
lowing the National Security Council’s completion of its review of the 
Soviet tests, the President continued, he had authorized the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of Defense earlier that day to 
conduct a series of atmospheric tesis “beginning when our preparations 
are completed, in the latter part of April and to be concluded as quickly 
as possible (within two or three months)—such series, involving only 
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those tests which cannot be held underground, to take place in the atmo- 
sphere over the Pacific Ocean.” 

In his address, President Kennedy provided an extensive review of 
the recent Soviet test series and the U.S. security needs that required 
additional U S. tests, including some 2zbovezround tests. He also empha- 
sized the determination of the U.S. negotiators to reach a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement at the opening of the Eighteen-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee in Geneva on March 14. “And of greatest importance to 
our discussion tonight, we shall, in association vith the United King- 
dom, present once again our proposals for a separate comprehensive 
treaty—with appropriate arrangements for detection and verification— 
to halt permanently the testing of all nuciear weapons, in every environ- 
ment: in the air, in outer space, underground or under-water. New 
modifications will also be offered in the light of new experience.” 

For full text of the President's address, see Documents on Disarma- 
ment, 1962, volume I, pages 66-75. 





144. Editorial Note 


On March 3, 1962, Chairman Khrushchev sent President Kennedy a 
long message on disarmament, which in turn was a reply to Kennedy's 
February 25 message to him (see footnote 4, Document 133). For text of 
Khrushchev’s March 3 message, see volume VI, Document 38, or Docu- 
ments on Disarmament, 1962, volume |, pages 75-81. On March 5, the Pres- 
ident replied as follows: 

“I have received your message of March 3, and | am glad to know of 
your agreement that the meeting in Geneva on March 14 should be 
opened by Foreign Ministers. | am particularly glad that Mr. Gromyko 
will be able to join with Lord Home and Secretary Rusk before the meet- 
ing for preliminary discussions; our hope is that these conversations 
might begin on March 12. It will be the purpose of the representatives of 
the United States, headed by Secretary Rusk, to make every possible 
effort to find paths toward disarmament. 

“Our object now must be to make real progress toward disarma- 
ment, and not to engage in sterile exchanges of propaganda. In that 
spirit, | shall not undertake at this time to comment on the many senti- 
ments in your letter with which, as | am sure you know, the United States 
Government cannot agree. Let us, instead, join in giving our close per- 
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sonal support and direction to the work of our representatives, and let us 
join in working for their success.” 

This message, drafted by Vincent Baker (ACDA/IR) and cleared by 
Kohler, Foster, Spiers, Bundy, and Secretary Rusk, was transmitted to the 

in Moscow, with instructions to deliver this reply to Khru- 

shchev’s March 3 letter. (Telegram 2037 to Moscow, March 5; 
of State, Central Files, 600.0012/ 3-562) The letter is also printed in vol- 
ume VI, Document 39. 

Secretary Rusk was in Geneva March 10-27 for the meeting of the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee. 





145. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, March 6, 1962. 


Lord Hood came in at his request to give London's preliminary com- 
ments on possible modifications in the April 18, 1961, test ban treaty' as 
suggested by the United States in the paper which is attached. Lord 
Hood said that in general London was disappointed by the US paper, 
particularly since the Prime Minister and the President had taken the ini- 
‘tiative to make a success of the Geneva conference. London felt that in the 
nuclear test ban field the United States and United Kingdom ought to go 
further to meet the Soviet position than they had hitherto done. In pro- 
posing modifications to the US-UK draft treaty, proposals of real sub- 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 700.5611 / 3-662 Confidential Drafted by 


' See footnote 1, Document 140 
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stance should be put forward so long as basic principles of control were 
not sacrificed. The British felt that ideas of the kind advanced by Ambas- 
sador Ormsby-Gore ought to find their place in any proposal that we 
make. 


Turning to the US paper Lord Hood said that the British welcomed 
Item No. 1 (reducing the threshold). The British hoped that we would be 
able to go all the way toa comprehensive treaty. Mr. Foster remarked that 
at this point the United States had not concluded its review of this partic- 
ular idea but the more it was explored the less acceptable it seemed to be. 

Continuing to refer to the US paper, Lord Hood commented that 
Item No. 2 (speeding up the inspection process and inspecting for prepa- 
rations) seemed to be aimed at meeting the ideas the President had 
put out in a press conference concerning preparations.? Mr. Foster said 
that this was correct; the problem of inspecting for preparations was 
admittedly a difficult one but the United States was working on it. Lord 
Hood said that items 2. A. and 2. C. (speeding up on-site inspection) 
seemed sensible to London although the Soviets would, of course, dis- 
like these two proposals. London felt that neither of these proposals 
would be likely to get anywhere unless there were other elements which 
would appeal to the Soviet Union. Mr. Foster said that he was personally 
concerned by the thought that the United States should have to make fur- 
ther concessions to the Soviet position. Lord Hood replied that the pas- 
sage of time might have certain consequences in the sense that there 
might be certain concessions we could make now which might not have 
been feasible earlier. 

Turning to Item 3 (six months delay in being relieved of treaty 
obligations) the British felt that this proposal would not accomplish very 
much and they rather disliked the idea of putting it forward. 

With respect to Item 4 (a nuclear “package” to include a test ban), 
London felt that it would be preferable to avoid linking the test ban to 
other disarmament measures. London preferred to keep this as a sepa- 
rate item. Amb. Dean stated that the United States was inclined to agree 
but that Tsarapkin had always talked about a test ban as involving no real 
disarmament. On the other hand, it would clearly take some time to 
negotiate a package of measures. Mr. Foster stated that in the context of 
the late April deadline for signing a test ban treaty there did not appear to 
be too much validity in presenting a package proposal for the Soviets to 
accept. Lord Hood agreed and pointed out that a test ban would, of 
course, be one element in a broader approach. 





’ Reference presumably is to the President's concerns about any delay in the imple- 


mentation of the provisions of a disarmament treaty negotiated with the Soviet Union. 
which he expressed at his press conference on February 7 See Documents on Disarmament, 
1962, vol. Lp. 31 
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Lord Hood then inquired whether the United States had arrived at 
any views on ideas advanced by (see attachment B)’ the British. Mr. 
Goodby said that we had looked into the question of arrangements 
under which the UN Secretary General had been appointed and exer- 
cised his office and had been informed that the Soviets seemed to have 
more of their position already written into the test ban treaty than we 
could give them by offering this kind of a suggestion. In the first place, U 
Thant had been appointed with no prior understandings about deputies. 
After being appointed, he had stated that he would consult with the 
Soviet and US under secretaries. We had already provided in our treaty 
that there would be two deputy administrators appointed from each of 
the two nuclear sides. Amb. Dean pointed out that offering the Soviet 
Union the proposal mentioned by Ambassador Ormsby-Gore might be 
considered a retreat. As a talking point it might have sorne value, how- 
ever. On the question of the quota and the number of control posts, Mr. 
Foster stated that his personal belief was that the United States should 
not make concessions in these areas. In particular, Mr. Foster stated, the 
way the British proposal on quota was drafted looked as though the Wets 
might get four inspections annually but not 12 to 20. Concluding the dis- 
cussion Lord Hood remarked that going to the comprehensive treaty 
seemed to be the most constructive thing which we could do. Mr. Foster 
replied that perhaps the threshold could be reduced but it would be diffi- 
cult to make the treaty comprehensive from the outset. 


Attachment A 
Washington, March 3, 1962. 


ACDA MEMORANDUM 

We are now urgently studying several possible modifications in our 
position on the draft test ban treaty of April 18, 1961, as follows: 

1. We are considering reiterating and possibly elaborating our pro- 
posals of last August 28 with respect to lowering the threshold ‘It may be 
possible to make the treaty a comprehensive one, to all intents and pur- 
poses, from the very beginning 





_Meateanant Bis on extzanh trom Onmtoy Gaev'e Masdh | totter to Buch enached to 


Document 142. The extract, not printed See yp tert meee a apne ee eg 
jour unites palsanetditieemastmensGa0S and Soviet positions on nuclear test- 
ing 


* See Document 57 
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2. We are considering proposals for giving greater authority to the 
Preparatory Commission provided for in the April 18 treaty. For exam- 


for observers to visit known or declared nuclear test 
in order to check whether preparations 

an advanced 
(c) Begin the construction of posts in the terntories of the 
Original as soon as the treaty is signed. A\ worked out 
by the atory Commission for above functions 
could be carried over, as agreed, into the period ratification of 
the treaty and the date upon which control posts begin to provide data. 


3. We are considering proposing a new article to the treaty providing 
that no party to the treaty could be legally freed from its obligation not to 
test nuclear weapons in outer space, in the atmosphere, on or under the 
oceans, and underground if such tests produce signals of 4.75 seismic 
magnitude or above, until six months after such party had given notice of 
its intention to withdraw from the treaty. Under the present treaty it is 
legal to withdraw from the treaty one day and to test the next. 


4. We are considering making an offer for a “nuclear disarmament” 
package, which would link a test ban to one or more disarmament meas- 
ures, such as the cut-off of production of fissionable material for use in 
weapons. It would then be possible to merge the control systems 
required for the various measures. The control system for a nuclear test 
ban might then not be at all disproportionate to the measures proposed. 
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146. Memorandum for the Record 
Washington, March 6, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Meeting on Disarmament, Cabinet Room, March 6, 5:00-7:00 PM! 


PRESENT 


The President; The Vice President, The Secretary of State and Messrs. Foster, 
Dean, Fisher, McGhee, Kohler and Farley of State Department; the Secretary of 
Defense, General Lemnitzer, and Messrs. Nitze and McNaughton of Defense 


Department; Mr. Amory, CIA; Chairman Seaborg, Atomic Energy Commission; 
Dr. Wiesner, Mr. Schlesinger, Mr. Keeny, Mr. Kaysen, White House 


Secretary Rusk began the meeting by some comments on the prob- 
lem of procedure at the Geneva meeting. He raised the possibility that it 
might be more desirable to seek a procedure which would avoid opening 
statements and would resolve the Conference into committees as quickly 
as possible. The President then indicated that he wanted first to consider 
the questions on the modifications that were desirable or necessary to the 
April test ban treaty. These changes had to be considered in the light of 
his speech, our relations with the UK, and the political acceptability of 
the treaty at home. Dr. Wiesner and Ambassador Dean indicated that 
there were possible desirable modifications on the time lapse before the 
international control system began to work and reporting began, and on 
the number of control posts. Dr. Wiesner raised the question of dropping 
the threshold and also of allocating the on-site inspection in different 
parts of the Soviet Union in proportion to the seismic activity. There was 
some discussion of both these points, and the President, in summing up 
ata later stage of the meeting, indicated that he thinks for the moment we 
should hoid fast to the threshold as it now stands in the treaty, but that we 
should be willing, if the Soviets showed interest and serious discussion, 
to reconsider this point. As to the pro-rating matter, he indicated that this 
would be desirable as a point to examine, and if the ACDA and the tech- 
nically competent people (AEC, Defense, Science Adviser) agreed on 
this question, this would be included. The proposal of keeping the UK in 
line with our position was discussed. The President indicated that he 
thinks it most important that we avoid a split, and if there is going to be a 
split, it would be better to come at the end of the period rather than now. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, 18-Nation Committee, Geneva, 3-62. No classification marking. 
The source text, dated March 7, bears no drafting information 

‘A summary of the decisions reached at this meeting are in General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor’s memorandum for the record, March 7. (National Defense University, Taylor Papers, 
T-37-71) See the Supplement. 
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He asked Secretary Rusk to follow his point. Secretary Rusk commented 
that the British agreed with us on the April treaty as of now. In the course 
of the discussion, he indicated his own feeling was that our past experi- 
ence argued for a tougher treaty rather than an easier one. Perhaps we 
should keep things that way. The President indicated the problem raised 
by his discussion of modifications. On the matter of monitoring of the 
preparations, Messrs. Foster, Wiesner and Seaborg indicated that it was 
difficult to get anything that was effective. Nonetheless, the President 
said we had to say something on this. He then asked Mr. Foster to come 
up by Thursday for a Thursday afternoon or Friday meeting? with 
agreed language on the treaty modifications, except that for the matter of 
preparations, it might be a discussion in memorandum form rather than 
treaty language. 

In sum, it was agreed that we should get agreed language which can 
meet the needs on a shorter time interval bet ween signing and effective 
operation of the control system and should say something about prepa- 
rations and be prepared to speak on the number of control stations, the 
removal of the threshold and the proportionate distribution of inspec- 
tions by zones of seismicity in the event that the Soviet Union showed 
interest in serious discussion. In his discussion of the test ban treaty, the 
President repeatedly indicated that he thought good preparation on this 
point was of the greatest importance. 


The discussion then turned to the general uisarmament question 
and the ACDA memorandum of March 3, 1962.° At Mr. Foster's request, 
the President asked Admiral Parker and Captain Greelee to present a 
briefing on the impact of the various alternative plans on the reduction of 
strategic delivery vehicles on our and Soviet forces. After the briefing, 
the President remarked that he didn’t see ho-v it was possible to come to 
any conclusion about which of the methods presented, Option 1, pages 
9-11 of the Foster memorandum was preferable from our point of view, 
or even which was safe. He thought it was a problem for electronic com- 
puters and that it couldn’t possibly be solved in the time available. Dr. 
Wiesner argued the case for a 30% across-the-board cut of all armaments 
applied by types (Foster memorandum, Alternative 2, page 12) and a 
complete production cutoff. Mr. Foster indicated . is objections to freez- 
ing types and cutting off production of the R&D. Secretary McNamara 
said he thought this a highly complicated question which obviously 
required more study. The President raised the question of linkage: 





* For minutes of the meeting on Friday, March 9, see Document 148 


* Reference is to a 23-page memorandum, with 2 appendices totaling 9 pages, on the 
U.S. position at the forthcoming Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, which Foster 
sent to the President on March 3. (Washington National Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/ 
DD Files: FRC 77 A 17, Chron File, Jan—Mar 1962) 
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should we confine our attention to strategic nuclear delivery vehicles or 
consider conventional armaments as well. Mr. Foster presented the fol- 
lowing argument against linkage: the problem of China; the need for 
building up our own conventional strength; the impact of a reduction in 
our conventional strength on NATO; and the complications of trying to 
do everything at once. Secretary Rusk said that he felt that focussing on 
strategic delivery vehicles produced a pactern that was too complicated 
to make sense. The first staging of any proposal had to be thought out 
chiefly as a political probe and related to the cutting down of crises, such 
as Berlin, Viet-Nam, etc. This demanded something simple. His own 
judgment would be in favor of a 30% across-the-board reduction with 
inspection as a first stage and a production cutoff deferred until the 
second stage. The President raised the question of whether we were talk- 
ing about categories or types. This was not immediately followed up in 
the discussion, but at a later point Secretary McNamara emphasized the 
importance of distinguishing long-range vehicles from medium and 
short-range vehicles in any categorization scheme for a production cut- 
off. The President asked Secretary McNamara and Mr. Foster to explore 
this and come to an agreement before the next meeting on the subject, if 
possible, and that he should have a memorandum on the subject in 
advance of the meeting. There was some further discussion in which Mr. 
Foster indicated his preference for the proposal which focussed on stra- 
tegic delivery vehicles, while Dr. Wiesner, General Lemnitzer, Secretary 
McNamara expressed their preferences for the 30% across-the-board 
proposal. Secretary McNamara and General Lemnitzer agreed that this 
served our security interests better than a reduction focussed entirely on 
strategic vehicles. The President indicated that he favored a 30% across- 
the-board cut with a production cutoff deferred to the second stage. 


Mr. Foster raised the question of what should be said about a second 
stage. He indicated he thought it should provide for a continuation of the 
reduction in armaments at a rate like that of the first stage, plus a large 
buildup in international peace-keeping machinery and the adherence of 
other states to the treaty. The President then raised the question of inspec- 
tion. Mr. Foster indicated that he thought it was well worth discussing 
with the Soviet Union the proposal for zonal random sampling system. 
In addition, we had of course to bear in mind our own unilateral capabili- 
ties. He mentioned some proposed tests of our inspection capabilities in 
the U.S. The President asked whether we didn’t need to have an inspec- 
tion proposal concretely incorporated in our presentation, and Mr. Fos- 
ter responded that the zonal random sampling system was the best. The 
President then summarized the discussion up to this point by saying that 
we needed by Thursday or Friday at the latest the modifications of the 
April treaty discussed above in as good shape as we could get them, and 
agreed with the UK, and a proposal for at least the first stage of a GCD 
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plan with the 30% across-the-board reduction of all armament but with a 
production cutoff deferred until the second stage. Mr. Foster raised the 
question of the cutoff of fissionable material production with an offer of 
40,000 kg transferred to peaceful uses. There was some discussion about 
whether this offer was big enough, in light of our estimates of our own 
and Soviet production and stockpile vehicles. The President indicated 
that he was perfectly willing to raise the offer to 60,000 kg as against 
40,000 kg for the Soviet Union. General Lemnitzer pointed out that other 
members of the Joint Chiefs were against any transfer, but he himself was 
in favor of a transfer offer if it were in equal amounts. The President 
decided then that we should begin with an offer of equal amounts but be 
willing to bargain on this point. Secretary Rusk raised the tactical issue 
again. In the ordinary course of events, he would expect to make a speech 
at Geneva next Thursday or Friday (15th or 16th), but his own preference 
was to avoid speech-making by heads of delegations. Therefore he was 
not sure he would make one. 





147. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, March 8, 1962. 


SUBJECT 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
PARTICIPANTS 


Us UK Embassy 

ACDA/D—Mr. Foster Ambassador Ormsby Gore 
ACDA/ST—Dr. Long Mr. Peter Wilkinson, First Secretary 
ACDA/IR—Mr. Spiers 

Ambassador Dean 


Ambassador Ormsby Gore apologized for feeding in more “bright 
ideas” from the UK on the nuclear test issue and handed Mr. Foster the 
paper attached at Tab A. 

After reading the document, Mr. Foster observed that there was one 
major new proposal, i.e., the dropping of international control posts in 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 / 3-862. Secret. Drafted by Spiers 
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Soviet territory. He observed that this suggestion would not be accept- 
able to Congress and the American public. Ambassador Ormsby Gore 
inquired whether the fundamental U.S. position was to build on the 
present treaty and not to consider any substantial departures from it. Mr. 
Foster said this was the case, although it was possible that we would 
choose simply to stand on the present treaty without any changes. 

Ambassador Ormsby Gore said that the U.K. feels strongly that after 
the statement of the President regarding the modifications which would 
be suggested at Geneva, it will be necessary to put forward a proposal 
which seems reasonable both to our own and to world public opinion. 
We need to offer the Soviets a “new choice.” The U.K. agreed that the con- 
trols incorporated in the offer must be scientifically adequate and offer a 
reasonable safeguard to national security. However, two elements in the 
over-all situation had changed since last April. First, there had been 
some important technical advances that suggested there would be even 
further improvements. Dr. Long asked what the new U.K. evidence was. 
Ambassador Ormsby Gore said that he could not discuss the details until 
tomorrow, since his “brief” had not arrived. Continuing, he said that the 
second element was our assessment of the advantage to be gained by one 
side or the other from undetected underground tests. Such advantage 
was apparently much smaller than we had heretofore thought and this 
should change our approach to the importance of controls in this area. 
He noted that this was an argument used by the President in justifying 
atmospheric testing. Mr. Foster agreed that we would not be as fright- 
ened about underground testing as before, but such testing wus useful, 
particularly in the area of small weapons. He said that the US had spent 
some $50 million last year on Vela. Although areas had been uncovered 
which showed some promise of improvements, the actual progress was 
relatively small. Ambassador Ormsby Gore said that he understood that 
important advances had been made in depth of focus theory. He prom- 
ised further details on this tomorrow. He noted, also, the success the UK 
had had with a 15-array seismic equipment system. He added that it 
would be difficult for the West to defend itself against a Soviet attack on 
the 19-kt threshold when it was well known that 5-kt shots had been 
picked up without difficulty. 

Dr. Long noted that there was a wide spread of scientific opinion in 
the U.S. on these points. While some of these developments showed 
theoretical promise, it was hard for us not to rely on the assessments of 
the men in charge. Ambassador Ormsby Gore asked whether it was the 
U.S. position that it knows of no significant technical advances justifying 
major changes in the control system. Mr. Foster said this was correct. He 
said that we had been instructed by the President to come up with an 
internally agreed U.S. position by 5:00 today.' The President believes that 





See Document 148 
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the treaty as it exists today is essentially the proper basis on which to pro- 
ceed. However, he believes we should explore possible modifications to 
take care of the problem of inspection for preparations and in order to 
speed up the on-site inspection process. The question of elimination of 
the threshold is still being debated. Some believe it should be unchanged 
and some feel that the proper course of action for the US is to drop it 
entirely. He did not believe there would be any major difficulty on the 
question of the number of control posts and it would be possible to con- 
sider a minor liberalization in the number of inspections. Inspections 
might be weighted in seismic areas. He said that the President was 
extremely anxious that we reach an early understanding with the U.K. 
on how we would play our hand in Geneva. Dr. Long pointed out that the 
U.K. proposal seemed to ignore the problem of location. With the U.K. 
approach, the area subject to inspection would be huge. He felt that this 
was a most vulnerable point in the U.K. approach. 


Ambassador Ormsby Gore thought that the West might be in a good 
position if it could move to a fully comprehensive treaty and make the 
modification he had suggested on the question of the Administrator. 
This would stand well with public opinion even though the Soviets 
would certainly not accept the proposal. The U.K. felt that sticking with 
the present treaty without change would not fulfill the promises made by 
the President and the Prime Minister to present modifications. He 
recalled that the President had said to him in response to a specific 
inquiry that the U.S. would not suggest any increase in the burden of 
inspection. Mr. Foster said that the President would be quite willing to 
consider elimination of the threshold if the majority of his advisers 
thought this was reasonable. Dr. Long said that, on balance, we were 
coming to the conclusion that it would be best not to change the inspec- 
tion posts grid through relocation 

Ambassador Ormsby Gore said that he felt the single most impor- 
tant thing we could do is abolish the threshold. In addition, we could 
speed up the control post installation process, and make some provision 
for inspection of known test areas. Dr. Long felt that it might make some 
sense to abolish the threshold, since this would give us the possibility of 
on-site inspection of seismic events below the 4.75 level. Since the mora- 
torium on sub-threshold tests is presently part of our position, we would 
not necessarily be giving up anything by moving to a comprehensive 
treaty. Mr. Foster agreed, but reiterated that his personal feeling was that 
the U.K. suggestion in Point 3 would be unacceptable, although he 
would, of course, put the matter up to the President 
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TabA 
Memorandum by the British Embassy 
Washington, March 8, 1962. 


NUCLEAR TESTS TREATY 


Our latest scientific advice is that national systems door can provide 
a reasonable degree of assurance of detection of all atmospheric tests of a 
yield that matters, and of underground shots above an insignificant 
level: and that the types of shots unlikely to be detected are unlikely to 
affect in any serious way the balance of nuclear power. 


2. At the same time, it is only reasonable that there should be some 
form of international system of verification to give the world some posi- 
tive check on the findings of national systems and to provide a negative 
check if one party accused another of carrying out a test and the accused 
party denied the charge. This minimum international system would 
have at the least to comprise machinery for organising sampling flights 
by aircraft, for studying evidence submitted by nations and for sending 
inspection teams. With regard to negative checks at the request of the 
accused party, there would be no problem over the number of inspec- 
tions. For positive checking the organisation ought to be allowed at least 
a quota of inspections at its request, refusal of which would be presump- 
tive evidence of a breach of the treaty. 

3. The essential point of this proposal is that there would be no per- 
manent control posts in Russian territory which is a major Russian objec- 
tion. In return we could reasonably ask for a veto-free quota of 
inspections of at least ten or more. It would also be reasonable to demand 
the right to make periodical inspections of known testing sites in order to 
detect preparations for testing; and to require that the Preparatory Com- 
mission should have additional authority so that some verification 
might start immediately on signature. 

4. Finally, to meet another possible Russian objection, we hope that 
the Administrator of the Organisation could as we have suggested be on 
a comparable basis to the Acting Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

5. In short, we hope that the U.S. Government would join us in pro- 
posing a modified treaty on the following lines: 


(a) The parties agree to co. .duct no more nuclear tests. 

(b) An International Tests Verification Organisation with the basic 
structure as in the Western Treaty proposals of a Conference, a Commis- 
sion, a single Administrator, and inspection machinery (but not control 
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) should be established to investigate any accusation by one party 
that another has tested by arranging air sampling flights and by studying 
records produced by the parties: the Organisation may, on the basis of its 
study, make inspections in the territory of the accused party, to a limit of 
say ten occasions in any one year in any one party's territory at the 

t of the other side; the Organisation shall inspect any site or instal- 
lation at the request of the Government responsible for that site or instal- 
lation: the Organisation shall publish its findings. 

(c) The nisation should also have the right to carry out periodi- 
cal ew of known testing sites. 

(d) The nisation shall be run by an Administrator who consults 
with deputies diy on the U Thant basis. 

(e) rties agree not to carry out peaceful explosions ex 
after inapection by ht Oxpanieation of the object to be exploded oadiel 


the instrumentation of the explosion and its records. 





148. Minutes of Meeting 


Washington, March 9, 1962. 


Minutes of Meeting with President held on March 9, 1962 on ULS. Position for 
the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Conference 


Mr. Foster summarized the attached memoranda to the President' 
setting forth the proposed US. position for the Eighteen-Nation Disar- 
mament Conference. He stated that the ACDA understood that the U.S. 
position would contain the following points: 


(1) An across-the-board cut of 30 per cent in all armaments in incre- 
ments of 10 per cent a year over a three-year period. Strategic armaments 
would not be separated out as an initial measure. 

(2) The 30 per cent cut in strategic vehicles refers to both numbers 
and “destructive capability.” Neither “destructive capability” nor the 
categories into which strategic weapons would be separated have yet 
been defined. 

(3) No production cutoff in the first phase. Whether production will 
be unlimited or limited to some percentage of inventories has not yet 
been determined 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Basic 
Memoranda, 2/62-4/62. Secret. The source text, which is dated March 12, bears no draft- 
ing information An attached list of parhcpants is not printed 


"No memoranda were attached to the source text 
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(4) The 30 percent reduction in non-strategic armaments will 
involve both numbers and total weight. 
ites pa No ~~ in inventories — nuclear warheads and BW-CW i J a 
sta ition on t problems is contingent u 
outcome ~ ieaduoenens which will be a" ™ 
(6) Force levels should be reduced to 2.1 million. 
(7) Authority to discuss with Soviet representatives the possibility 


of sam or ve zonal inspection 
(BA Srothot nodes production of fissionable Peplomatarialion’ weapons and an 
initial l for the US. = USSR to each transfer 50 thousand kilo- 


grams of U-235 for peacefu emege fT 

(9) The second stage of the U.S. plan v-ould involve further reduc- 
tion of inventories of the same bird aor as the first stage and a more 
stririgent production cutoff. 


With regard to the nuclear test ban treaty, Mr. Foster stated that 
ACDA recommended that we present our April 18 treaty with the 
amendments offered last summer® and indicate that we would like to 
discuss methods of speeding up the installation of the control system 
with the Soviets. In addition, we shouid urgently explore the possibility 
of eliminating the threshold from our present treaty proposal. With 
regard to inspection of preparation for testing, he reported that there did 
not appear to be any really effective inspection measures; however, the 
proposal could be made to call for declarations by heads of state that 
preparations were not in process and to periodically inspect the princi- 
pal test sites. 

The President stated that there were three new factors in the nuclear 
test ban issue: (1) the problem of guarding against clandestine prepara- 
tions for testing is now recognized; (2) underground tests are probably 
easier to inspect than previously thought; and (3) underground tests of 
small weapons are not as important as had previously been contended. 
As a consequence, the President said that a smaller number of inspec- 
tions would probably be acceptable and that a serious question was 
raised as to the real value of the threshold in our proposed treaty in view 
of the three-year moratorium associated with it. Mr. McCone reviewed 
the history of the proposed three-year moratorium, pointing out that it 
had been agreed by President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan at Camp David as a measure to balance our introduction of the 
threshold in the treaty.’ He noted without a threshold the treaty would 
bar us from any future testing and that there would be some level of 
small Soviet clandestine tests that could not be detected. Dr. Wiesner 
then stated that removal of the threshoid would constitute a major initia- 
tive on our part and would answer one of the basic objections to our 





’ Not turther identihed 


‘ For text of the Exsenhower-Macmillan joint declaration on nuclear testing at Camp 
David, Maryland, March 29, 1960, see Documents on Disarmament, 1960, pp. 77-78 
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treaty by the USSR, the U.K., and other countries. He argued that a treaty 
without a threshold would be more to our security advantage than a 
treaty with a threshold. With a three-year moratorium, we would as a 
practical matter almost certainly be giving up the possibility of future 
underground testing since such testing would not be resumed if the 
treaty were being honored. However, under a threshold we would not 
have the right to inspect detected seismic events below magnitude 4.75, 
even though the Geneva system could detect and locate much smaller 
events than this. This would give us some ability to verify that the Soviets 
were, in fact, honoring the treaty below the threshold down to the point 
of detectability of seismic events. Our unilateral intelligence could assist 
us with selecting the most suspicious detected events for inspection. He 
noted that retention of the threshold would permit Nth countries to 
develop and test Hiroshima-size weapons under the full treaty obliga- 
tion. Dr. Seaborg stated in response to a question that there were prob- 
ably no experiments critical to national security that could be conducted 
by either the —).S. or USSR underground below the threshold of detection 
of the Geneva system although the initial development of a nuclear capa- 
bility could be achieved by an Nth country below the threshold of 4.75.4 
He emphasized that his principal worry was that it would be very diffi- 

cult to maintain the weapons laboratories in the event that either a com- 

plete test ban was signed or a treaty with a threshold and a three-year 
moratonum 


Mr. Nitze suggested a possible alternative proposal in which we 
would withdraw our offer of a moratorium upon treaty signature but 
would agree to a complete ban without a threshold as soon as elements of 
the control system became operational. He pointed out that this would 
maintain the laboratories during the period when Soviet intentions to 
fullfill the treaty were being tested. Ambassador Dean stated that in his 
opinion it was impossible for us to withdraw our offer of a moratorium 


“In a March 10 letter to the President, Seaborg elaborated on his remarks 


“In response to a question from Secretary Rush at the meeting yesterday um which we 
discussed the proposed test ban treaty, | rephed that | thought the USSR probably could 
not make a major breakthrough by means of clandestine underground testing 

| want to be sure that it ts understoad that | was speaking within the context of the 
discussion namely clandestine underground testing for a himited time penad prior to the 
imposition of adequate controls 

“I feel that if the Russians should have a long penod of clandestine underground test 
ing. they might make substantial steps toward the development of an all-ftussom weapon 
(that is, the so-called neutron bomb), which probably should be classrfied as a magjor break 
through © (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Sernes, Nuclear Weapons 
Testing) 

When Seaborg telephoned McC one on March 10 to tel] humm he was sending this letter 
to the President. “McCone replied that he thinks | should bring this to the attention of the 
President, he feels that continued clandestine testing underground at low welds could do 
some harm.” (Seaborg, journal, vol. 3, p 269) 
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upon signature of the treaty. He pointed out that, although this was not 
part of the treaty, this was a firm offer that had been repeated on many 
occasions by both the Eisenhower and Kennedy Administrations. The 
President stated that it would be logical to give up our present threshold 
position for a speed-up in installation of the Geneva detection system. 
Ambassador Dean noted that a speed-up in installation of the system 
could be accomplished within the existing treaty language provided this 
proposal was acceptable to the Soviets. 

Dr. Wiesner suggested that, if we wanted to have a nuclear test ban 
treaty, we should offer a complete test ban without a threshold at the out- 
set of the negotiations and not wait to see whether or not the Soviets were 
willing to negotiate on our present treaty. Mr. Bundy stated that this tac- 
tic would be very effective in obtaining the support of world opinion for 
our position. The President asked what the position of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy was on the threshold problem. He was informed 
that Mr. Fisher, who had just left an executive session with the Commit- 
tee, reported that the Committee was skeptical about removing the 
threshold but that they were also skeptical of the treaty in general. The 
President stated that, while the views of the Joint Committee were 
important, it was the responsibility of the Executive Branch, and not the 
Joint Committee, to draft the treaty 


In response to further discussion as to whether an offer to withdraw 
the threshold should await Soviet initiative on the test ban problem, Mr 
Bundy recommended that we should obtain the full advantage of this 
move at the outset of the conference 


The President concluded that if the Soviets were willing to discuss 
nuclear testing, we should make an initiative on the threshold proposal 
He stated that he desired a treaty and wanted the world to know that we 
were prepared to walk the last mile to obtain it. He recalled that it was 
Secretary McNamara ’s position that an effective treaty in this area would 
be to our national security advantage. He did not want to be put in a posi- 
tion where the U.K. or other countries could maintain that we did not in 
fact really desire to have a test ban treaty. Secretary Rusk stated that he 
interpreted this to mean that every effort should be made at the confer- 
ence to obtain a treaty that is acceptable to us. The President asked Mr. 
Foster to be certain that Ambassador Ormsby-Gore was informed of 
these decisions.* 





* Ina March 10 memorandum to Ormsby Gore, Bundy transmitted to the Bntish Gov. 
ernment the US position on the test ban question in Geneva (Department of State, Pres- 
idential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204 Secretary Rusk's Conversations with UK Officials, 
1961-1962, Vol. 1) See the Supplement 
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149. Telegram From the Department of State to Secretary of State 
Rusk, in Geneva 


Washington, March 10, 1962, 4:24 p.m 


Tosec 2. Eyes only from President for Secretary, Foster, and Dean 

1. This message summarizes my views on the test ban issue at 
Geneva and records the decisions we reached yesterday’ as | understand 
them 

2. In renewing discussion with th >oviets on the test ban treaty at 
Geneva we have three objectives to pursue. If we can get the Russians to 
sign a treaty which is consistent with our security interest, we wish to do 
so. If they are unwilling to sign a treaty and we are accordingly to test, we 
wish to show the world that we have gone the last mile with them and 
that it is their intransigence which has brought about the result. Insofar 
as possible, we wish to maintain a unified position with the UK on these 
matters, and certainly to avoid a public split 

3. In pursuing these aims we have agreed that four kinds of changes 
in the package which we have previously offered are appropriate 

4. First, we need to shorten the time spent between signature of the 
treaty and the beginning of the inspection process. This is a matter, not of 
treaty language, but of the functioning of the preparatory commission 


and thus depends on Soviet willingness to accept our goal. 

5. Second, we wish to add to the treaty something on preparations 
for testing. Our best judgment is that a declaration in behalf of the heads 
of state that there will be no preparations for testing plus the right to 
inspect a certain number of times per year an equal number of named 
sites on each side is the best that we can do in this matter 


6. We should propose to drop the threshold of test events that the 
treaty covers from its present level to zero, i.e., a complete test ban, and 
thus eliminate the need for a moratorium on testing below the threshold 
This change provides for a more effective control system than the com- 
bination of a moratorium and inability under the treaty to inspect events 
of less than threshold magnitude 

7. We should re-propose whatever changes Dean has been autho- 
rized to present since April 

8. As a final ingredient, we should propose to allocate the agreed 
number of inspections according to zones defined in terms of natural 
seismuc activity 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 600.0012/3-1062 Secret; Niact. Drafted 
and by Andre] Navez (S/S) Secretary Rusk was in Geneva March 10-27 to head 
the US Delegation to the Exghteen-Nathon Disarmament Committee 

' See Document 148 
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9. This combination of changes meets what | had in mind in my 
speech in talking about modifications of the treaty in the light of experi- 
ence.’ It seems to me essential that the first extended public presentation 
of our views in Geneva should make plain rot only our willingness to 
accept the April treaty but our willingness tc offer this set of modifica- 
bons. 

Bal! 








150. Telegram From the Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to the Department of State 


Geneva, March 12, 1962, 6 p.m 


Disto 11. Dean met March 11th with UK (Godber and Wright) re test 
ban. Dean indicated US intends make following proposals: (1) US desires 
some inspection for preparations—declarations of activities re test prep- 
arations and preco inspection certain test sites. (2) US hopes shorten time 
between treaty signature and beginning inspection. (3) US agrees to drop 
treaty threshold to zero. (4) US would hope propose reallocation on-site 
inspections by zones within USSR. In large portion of USSR which is 
aseismic, ic., no earthquakes for last ten years, we would propose mini- 
mal number annual on-site inspections 


Remainder of annual inspection quota could be utilized in seismic 
areas. Re point 3, Dean indicated he presently uncertain whether his 
instructions call for increase in number control posts and on-site inspec- 
tions as part of process elimination threshold. Noted we attempting clar- 
ify this point urgently with Dept and would report results UK soonest 

Godber’s general reaction, not unexpectedly, was “disappoint- 
ment”. UK had hoped we would be more forthcoming. True, forward 
movement on threshold is most appreciated by UK. Nevertheless we 
were backtracking on two major issues—inspection for preparation and 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 700.5611 /3-1262 Secret; Priority 
Repeated to London 
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time at which control system and inspection process would begin to 
operate. These would make things terribly difficult publicly, would not 
be welcomed in London and could not be called bold initiatives. Wight 
backed up Godber’s disappointment. Godber explained he felt proposal 
to inspect for preparations was retrograde because it w as going back on 
treaty of April 18, 1961 

Dean pointed out during test ban conference we had received sol- 
emn Sov assurances they were not testing while all the time Sov secret 
preparations were underway. Noted also removal of threshold and 
limitations of inspection in aseismic areas both forward moving propos- 
als 


Godber said UK scientists believe real progress has been made in 
detection and therefore bolder proposals in order. If this not the case then 
US and UK scientists had better quickly get together 


Dean pointed out re inspection for preparations that declaration 
plus inspection of certain test sites relatively modest proposal. True we 
couldn't inspect labs but we had to have assurances against secret prepa- 
rations for weapon field tests. Godber replied if that case, in presenting 
proposal we were assuming large political liability for very little in 


return on inspection side 

Godber asked if we ruled out all use of national systems—even in 
case of detection atmospheric tests. Dean replied Sept. 3 atmospheric ban 
offer’ made only to prevent extensive Sov atmospheric series and that 
series is now over. Wright asked if we could agree to propose only 
changes in April 18 draft, Le., threshold, limited inspection aseismic 
areas, and last year’s treaty modification, while at same time make clear 
that we would be prepared at appropriate time to negotiate on questions 


inspection preparation, keeping specifics submerged for moment 

Del comment: As reported Disto 4,’ del not clear about circumstances 
under which treaty threshold would be dropped as explained first para 
this tel. Therefore del made no suggestion US would be prepared sign 
April 18 draft with three amendments noted last sentence last para 
above 


| Reference 1s to the pount statement on nm ichear testing by President Kennedy and 
Prume Muruster Macmillan on September 3 19=) see Document 65 


* in Disto 4, March 11, the Delegation asked the Department for clarification on the 
relahonship between abandonment of the threshold and amy increase in conmtrods and on 
LS willingness | eT cee oa ae 


supplementary inspection 
tow preperetions and speed-up provisions (Department of State. Central Piles 
398 12-GE/3-1162) 
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151. Editorial Note 


On March 13, 1962, Acting Secretary of of State George Ball sent a reply 
to the January 2 letter of U.N. Acting Secretary ~General U Thant to the 
U.S. Government on U.N. General Assembly Resolution 1664 (XVI). 
Regarding this resolution, see footnote 2, Document 97. In his letter, 
Thant had asked for U.S. views “as to the conditions under which coun- 
tries not possessing nuclear weapons might be willing to enter into spe- 
cific undertakings to refrain from manufacturing or otherwise acquiring 
such weapons and to refuse to receive in the future nuclear weapons on 
their territories on behalf of any other country.” 

Ball’s reply divided the question of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons into two categories: “(1) the manufacture or ownership of 
nuclear weapons, and (2) the deployment of nuclear weapons.” Con- 
cerning the first, Ball reviewed U.S. legislation precluding the transfer of 
ownership or control of information about nuclear weapons. This policy, 
he added, was reflected in the U.S. comprehensive disarmament pro- 
posal submitted to the U.N. General Assembly on September 25, 1961, 
and subsequently incorporated with U.S. “full support” in General 
Assembly Resolution 1665 (XVI). Regarding the second, Ball empha- 
sized “the firm belief of the United States that the only sure way to 
remove nuclear weapons, wherever located, from national defense 
establishments is through realization of a program of general and com- 
plete disarmament under effective international control.” The United 
States, he added, believed that the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee was the proper forum for resolution of this problem. 

For text of Ball’s letter, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, volume 
I, pages 87-90. Regarding Resolution 1665 (XVI), see footnote 4, Docu- 
ment 83. 





152. Telegram From the Department of State to Secretary of State 
Rusk, in Geneva 


Washington, March 13, 1962, 8:06 p.m. 


Tosec 26. For Sec and Foster. At White House suggestion this tele- 
gram is to set forth armament decisions of March 9, 1962 as supple- 
mented by further discussion. It has been approved by the President. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /3-1362. Confidential; Priority 
Drafted and initialed by Fisher (ACDA) and cleared by Kaysen (White House), Nitze 
(Detense) (by Fisher), and Navez (S/S) 
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1. The United States will propose an across-the-board cut of 30 per 
cent in both strategic and conventional weapons in increments of 10 per 
cent a year over a three-year period. In presenting this position there 
should be no indication, without further specific authorization by the 
President, that the reduction of strategic delivery vehicles can be sepa- 
rated from other disarmament measures for the purpose of being nego- 
tiated as a separate measure. 


2. With respect to strategic weapons this cut is to be both in numbers 
and in total destructive capability, of which total full loaded weight is a 
possible yardstick. Since the distinction between intercontinental and 
less than intercontinental is still under study, some more general for- 
mulation should be used such as that strategic weapons will be divided 
into categories which reflect the realities of the military situation. 


3. Production of strategic delivery vehicles and other armaments 
would be limited in Stage I to some percentage of the number of vehicles 
and armaments in the inventories of the U.S. and the USSR. at the 
beginning date of Stage |. Begin FYI. In preparation is a paper on the 
limitation on production using 5, 10, 15 and 20 as possible percentages 
for permitting production of new vehicles. End FYI. The percentage 
should be in addition to production needed for replacement, training 
and peaceful purposes. With respect to all of the above, Delegation is 
authorized to propose that all production of new and improved arma- 
ments and testing of new and improved armaments would be halted in 
Stage II. 

4. On armaments other than strategic delivery vehicles reductions 
will be according to categories specified in the March 3 memorandum to 
the President.' Reductions within certain of these categories will be by 
numbers and by total weight and any description of the proposal should 
leave room for either or both of these methods of reduction being appli- 
cable as later decided to be appropriate. 


5. Because inspection for the stockpiles of nuclear warheads and 
weapons of chemical and biological warfare are now considered so diffi- 
cult these weapons are not included in the proposed reductions of 30 per 
cent. To deal with these two groups of weapons the U.S. will propose at 
an appropriate time that two international experts commissions be 
established along the lines indicated in the March 3 memorandum to the 
President. 

6. The United States should continue to press the proposal of 2.1 mil- 
lion force levels. The United States would be prepared to proceed at least 
through the first stage in the absence of the Chinese Communists 





' See footnote 3, Document 146 
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although the possibility of a defeasance proceduire (comparable to that in 
the test ban) should be examined. 

7. Inspection is the subject of a separate detailed telegram, Todis 44.’ 

8. The United States will propose that, contingent on agreement on 
the cut-off of fissionable material for use in weapons, the U.S. and the 
U.SS.R. each transfer 50,000 kg. of U-235 to peaceful purposes. FYL 
Study is being given to whether we should propose a proportional trans- 
fer of U.S. 60,000 kgs. to U.S.S.R. 40,000 kgs. of U-235 and what would be 
the effects of transfers of various sizes and in various other proportions. 
End FY1L 

9. The United States will propose that the reduction of armaments 
proposed for Stage I be applied in the same general ratio for Stages I] and 
il. 


Ball 





* Todis 44 to Geneva, March 13, transmitted a suggested text for Secretary Rusk’s 
statement on verification to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee. (Department 
of State, Central Files, 600.0012/3-1262) Rusk’s statement to the committee on March 15, 
however, touched on the verification issue only in general terms. For text, see Documents on 
Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 142-149 





153. Editorial Note 


During 1962, the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Comunittee held 
three sessions in Geneva: March 14-June 15, July 16-September 8, and 
November 26-December 20. Chairman of the U.S. Delegation was 
Arthur H. Dean, whom President Kennedy appointed on March 6. Text 
of the White House press release announcing the appointment is in 
Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 69 D 121, Atomic Energy-Arma- 
ments. For text of the Department of State statement, March 9, naming 
the principal U.S. advisers to the U.S. Delegation, see Department of 
State Bulletin, April 2, 1962, page 536. 

Secretary Rusk headed the U.S. Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee during his March 10-27 visit to Geneva. He 
participated in preparatory meetings mainly with the British and other 
NATO delegates but also with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko and 
representatives of the other nations on the committee. For a memoran- 
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dum of conversation of one meeting with Home and Gromyko, see Doc- 
ument 154. In addition to his comments during the plenary sessions of 
the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, Secretary Rusk made 
two formal statements to the committee on March 15 and 27. For texts of 
these statements, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, volume |, pages 
142-149 and 190-199. 


The Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee (and its subcommit- 
tees) addressed three major issues during the year: general and complete 
disarmament, the discontinuance of nuclear testing, and confidence- 
building measures to decrease international tensions (e.g., cessation of 
war propaganda, creation of “nuclear-free” zones, measures to prevent 
nuclear proliferation, prohibition of nuclear explosions in outer space, 
and measures to reduce the possibility of accidental war). 

Major initiatives during the 1962 sessions included a Soviet draft 
treaty (U.N. doc. ENDC/2), March 15; an eight-nation (Brazil, Burma, 
Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic) joint memorandum (U.N. doc. ENDC/28), April 16; a U.S. treaty out- 
line, April 18 (U.N. doc. ENDC/30), and revisions (U.N. doc. 
ENDC/30/Corr.1, April 25, and U.N. doc. ENDC/30/ Add.1, August 6, 
and Add.2, August 8); and a revised Soviet draft treaty (U.N. doc. 
ENDC/2, Rev.1 and Corr.1), September 22. Texts are ibid., volume I, 
pages 103-127, 334-336, and 351-382, and volume II, pages 718, 728-730, 
and 913-938, respectively. 

For text of the first interim report by the Eighteen-Nation Disarma- 
ment Committee to the Disarmament Commission, May 31 (U.N. doc. 
ENDC/42), see ibid., volume |, pages 577-581. A second interim prog- 
ress report, September 8 (U.N. doc. ENDC/62), is ibid., pages 865-871. A 
summary of the work and accomplishments of the three sessions is in 
Yearbook of the United Nations, 1962, pages 5-14. 

Documentation on the Geneva committee meetings is in Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files 396.12~GE, 397.5611-GE, 600.0012, and 
700.5611. Verbatim transcripts of the committee sessions are in U.N. doc. 
ENDC/PV.1-95. 
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154. Memorandum of Conversation 


Geneva, March 14, 1962, 10:30 a.m. 


Lord Home opened the meeting stating he believed it would be use- 
ful for the three delegations to exchange views on how the conference 
should proceed and on disarmament matters in general. He invited Sir 
Michael Wright to report on the results of the consultations among the 
representatives of the three delegations on conference procedures. 

Sir Michael Wright stated that the group had had several meetings 
to discuss procedure and that he was happy to say that agreement had 


been found upon proposals to be put before the other delegations. 

After some discussion of the arrangements for the opening meeting, 
as well as the subsequent meetings of the conference the three principals 
agreed that limitation on publicity as agreed among the US, the UK and 
USSR delegations would apply only to the conference as a whole and 
that each delegation would be free to act at its discretion as far as making 
its views known through its own media. The UK also stressed the impor- 
tance of the role the Co-chairmen would play, particularly as a steering 
committee. 

Lord Home observed he was encouraged that this conference 
would open under the conditions of US-USSR agreement or principles. 
He noted that the disarmament principles developed earlier by the Com- 
monwealth Conference’ were very similar to those agreed by the US and 
USSR. Thus, he thought, the conference had a good start. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/3-1462. Confidential. Drafted 
by Akalovsky and approved in S on june 14. The meeting was held at the British Mission, 
Villa la Fenetre 

, lan Samuel, Principal Private Secretary to Lord Home 

* At the conclusion of the tenth conference of Bntish Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
in London March 8-17, the Prime Mirusters issued a nine-point staternent outlining the 
principles to be followed in bringing about general and complete disarmament, with effec- 
tive inspection and control 
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Referring to the question of verification, Lord Home particularly 
emphasized the vroblem of verifying unidentified events in the nuclear 
test context and the question of verifying the levels of armaments 
remaining during the process of general disarmament. He said it would 
be helpful for the conference if the US and USSR stated their views on 
these two matters, which were likely to be the central difficulties in the 
conference work. He observed that his opening speech would deal pri- 
marily with these two problems, noting that it would not contain any 
propaganda but merely the suggestion that these problems be studied 
objectively.’ 

Mr. Gromyko responded by saying that he would not object even if 
Lord Home's speech contained some propaganda, provided that there 
were different kinds of propaganda 


Mr. Gromyko then made a prolonged expositicn of USSR views, 
stressing that the US, the UK and the USSR carried the main burden of 
responsibility for the solution of the disarmament problem. The reasons 
for this were obvious and certain conclusions from this should be drawn 
as far as the committee's work was concerned. He noted that this confer- 
ence was to take place in a city where representatives of the three coun- 
tries had made many speeches as far back as during the days of the 
League of Nations, although the US had not been a formal member of the 
League of Nations. No practical solution had been found at that time and 
he wondered whether the three powers could not now use their author- 
ity and prestige in order to further the cause of disarmament and peace. 
As far as the USSR was concerned, its representatives had come to 
Geneva to contribute to the solution of disarmament. In this connection, 
Mr. Gromyko recalled Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal that the conference be 
opened at the heads-of-government level and regretted that no agree- 
ment had been reached on that proposal.‘ Mr. Gromyko went on to say 
that the main requirement for the solution of the problem was the desire 
on the part of all participants to reach agreement; negotiations were only 
a means of reconciling differences. 

Mr. Gromyko continued that the USSR believed that the solution of 
the disarmament problem should be sought on the basis of general and 
complete disarmament, i.e., on the basis of decisions already adopted by 
the UN General Assembly. He contended that such an approach would 
eliminate many difficulties presented by partial approach. He observed, 
however, that the solution of general and complete disarmament could 
not be implemented by simply pressing a button. This was why the 





* The text of Lord Home's speech is in U.N. doc. ENDC/1 

* Khrushchev first formally advanced this in his February 10 message to 
President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan, for text, see vol. VI, Document 31, or 
Documents on Disarmament, 1962. vol. |, pp. 32-% 
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Soviet proposals provided for sufficient time and several stages. He 
stressed the need for an agreed over-all time limit, time limits for the 
implementation of each measure and stage, as well as on the allocation of 
disarmament measures among the different stages, and contended the 
USSR was aroused by proposals not providing for specific obligations in 
this respect. 

Referring to the problem of control, Mr. Gromyko observed that 
much had been said on this issue, both in the League of Nations and in 
later disarmament negotiations. Perhaps many aspects of this problem 
were still unclear, but much of what had been said attested to a lack of 
desire on the part of certain states to resolve the problem. He contended 
that the Soviet Government was not against control; on the coritrary, it 
was for strict and effective control. The other participants in the Commit- 
tee would see during the negotiations that the USSR was indeed in favor 
of such control and was not merely paying lip service to it. However, the 
USSR was in favor of control over disarmament and not over arma- 
ments. The USSR was for control over disarmament measures up to and 
including all-embracing control after the completion of the process of 
general and complete disarmament. He contended that the USSR, taking 
into account past experience, could not rely on verbal pledges in the dis- 
armament field; it believed that international control was important and 
therefore there was no need to convince it on that point. 


Observing that the present discussion was only in general terms, 
Mr. Gromyko said, however, that he wished to touch upon a specific 
issue which had been raised in past negotiations. He recalled that in post- 
war disarmament negotiations, as well as during the US-USSR bilateral 
exchange of views, some participants, and particularly the United States, 
had mentioned the need for the establishment of the necessary arrange- 
ments and international institutions, both during and after the process of 
general and complete disarmament, to prevent aggression and ensure 
security of all states during as well as after the disarmament process. He 
said that the USSR would not object to such agreed arrangements and 
perhaps some international institutions to maintain peace and prevent 
aggression. He claimed that the Soviet proposals for general and com- 
plete disarmament took this problem sufficiently into account and that 
Soviet statements in the committee would make that evident. 


The Secretary stated that the U.S. Delegation had come to Geneva 
with every intention to work seriously and hard in order to make head- 
way in the disarmament field. Observing that more than 30 active discus- 
sions of this problem had taken place in the past, the Secretary expressed 
the view that the time had come to make a breakthrough toward prog- 
ress. He indicated he intended to stay in Geneva some ten days, but 
expressed readiness to return at any time when his participation was 
required to advance progress. In any event, the US would have a strong 
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delegation in Geneva at all times. The Secretary stressed the President's 
personal interest in the Conference and stated the President would fol- 
low it on a daily basis. In this connection, he referred to the President's 
statement with regard to the possibility of a Heads-of-State meeting if the 
situation warranted such a meeting.* 

The Secretary then said that the US was encouraged by the US- 
USSR Joint Statement of Agreed Principles and by the fact that that state- 
ment had been welcomed warmly throughout the world. He expressed 
the view that our task was now to give reality and life to those principles. 

Referring to the question of verification, the Secretary expressed the 
hope that the USSR would give careful thought with regard to what the 
US meant and what it did not mean in the field of verification. He 
stressed that it was important to give assurance to all parties that agreed 
measures were indeed carried out, and observed that confidence and 
trust were based on knowledge, whereas ignorance bred suspicion and 
fears. He emphasized that the US had no desire to intrude in the life of 
other countries or interfere with their activities any more than it was nec- 
essary only to verify compliance with the obligations assumed under a 
disarmament agreement. The US was prepared to sit down and discuss, 
within the context of specific disarmament measures, methods of verifi- 
cation which would involve minimum intrusion. He expressed the view 
that this problem should not affect over-riding strategic considerations 
in the first stages, since the US and USSR knew enough about each other 
to inflict great damage even today. He also thought that there was no 
need to worry about minor tactical problems or espionage. The main 
problem before us was to stop the armaments race. 

Referring to the problem of nuclear tests, the Secretary recalled the 
distinction drawn by the Soviet Union between “inspection of disarma- 
ment” and “inspection of armaments”. He wondered whether the Soviet 
Union could accept cessation of nuclear weapon tests as disarmament 
and noted that a test ban would involve not a partial but a total elimina- 
tion of tests. He expressed the view that nobody should say his final 
word now on the various problems we faced; rather, a thorough 
examination of those problems should be undertaken to see what could 
be done to resolve them, so that general and complete disarmament 
should become a reality instead of remaining merely an aspiration. 

Lord Home inquired whether Mr. Gromyko’s reference to special 
international institutions to maintain the peace also covered the orga- 
nization to verify the implementation of obligations during the disarma- 
ment process. 





* In his March 2 address, President Kennedy had stated that if the Soviet Union would 
accept a treaty in the opening month of talks, he and Prime Minister Macmillan would meet 
Khrushchev at Geneva to sign the treaty See ibid. p 74 
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Mr. Gromyko replied that this meeting had not been convened for 
the purpose of detailed discussion. However, he said he would be pre- 
pared to engage in such a discussion at any time. He went on to say that 
certain measures to keep the peace were needed. The Soviet Union 
believed that establishment of an international force was one of the pos- 
sible ways of resolving the problem. 


Turning to the question of control, Mr. Gromyko expressed the view 
that there must be an organization to deal with control on a daily basis. 
Such an organization must be agreed in advance and must encompass an 
agreed system. He said the Soviet Union would set forth its detailed 
views on this subject at a later date, perhaps also in written form. He 
expressed the hope that the West would do the same, provided its efforts 
were aimed at disarmament. He went on to say that the most decisive 
factor in determining the state of peace was disarmament as such. In fact, 
he was inclined to believe that disarmament accounted for some 99 per 
cent. As to whether there would be aggression if general and complete 
disarmament was implemented, Mr.Gromyko expressed the view that it 
would be difficult to provide a complete guarantee against such a possi- 
bility; after all, wars had taken place even in the ancient times, and Hani- 
bal had waged war against Rome. Nevertheless, the Soviet proposal 


provided for guarantees in that respect too. 


The Secretary stated he did not believe that disarmament was a 
hopeless problem and expressed the view that we should be able to find a 
solution to it. However, any solution should be based on Aristide 
Briand’s precept that disarmament should be such as would leave no one 
a dupe or victim. He said he understood the nervousness some people 
might have with regard to the possibility of strangers wandering in their 
country during the disarmament process. Our task was to find a solution 
to this problem and to define the job of verification personnel in such a 
way as to limit it only to actual verification fu:.ctions. 


Lord Home expressed the view that it should be possible to combine 
the provision for an international disarmament organization in the US 
program with the idea of creating an international institution for main- 
taining peace as mentioned by Mr. Gromyko. He also observed that it 
should not be beyond our imagination to develop a method of verifying 
that the arms reduced are not being replaced. He suggested that all the 
participants should think about these problems and perhaps meet again 
at a later date. 


Mr. Gromyko said he wanted to make one additional point. He 
stated that he understood ‘hat all the participants in the conference 
would work on general and complete disarmament in accordance with 
U.N. decisions and that the Committee's task should be to translate those 
decisions into specific obligations of states. 
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Outlining his general conception of the Committee's work, he said 
that the following should be done: (1) spell out obligations for general 
and complete disarmament as a whole; (2) allocate specific measures to 
appropriate stages; and (3) spell out commitments with regard to time 
limits both for the over-all program and the individual measures and 
stages. Finally, he contended that U.S. proposals thus far had not 
included some of these very important problems. 


The Secretary expressed the belief that the Committee should deal 
with general and complete disarmament on a comprehensive basis and 
that it should stay in session until agreement on a total program was 
reached. He agreed that stages were necessary but noted that some 
immediate ste ps could be found which could be implemented as soon as 
agreed and which would help us move forward in the broader disarma- 
ment field. He expressed the view that as the work of the Conference pro- 
ceeded, it might be necessary to establish subcommittees, particularly 
when specific obligations were spelled out. 

Lord Home stated he was in basic agreement with the method of 
work as outlined by Mr. Gromyko, i.e., general and complete disarma- 
ment should be attained at the earliest possible time and concluded by 
stages, with each stage containing measures of physical disarmament 
and an appropriate control machinery to verify compliance with obliga- 
tions. During each stage, the operation of the next stage would be 


planned in great detail. He stressed the need of starting with actual 
physical destruction of weapons, since this was what mankind desired. 
Reverting to the question of verification, he stressed the importance of 
having assurances of compliance during the disarmament process so 
that the ultimate outcome of that process be not prejudiced. In this con- 
nection, he reiterated the need for the creation of an appropriate orga- 
nization 
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155. Memorandum From the Acting Director of the Arms Contro! 
and Disarmament Agency (Fisher) 


Washington, March 14, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
US Posrhon on Disarmament Measures at Geneva Negonhations 


The following paper amplifies and supersedes the Memorandum 
for the File of March 9, 1962 from William C. Foster.’ It consists of the 
basic disarmament positions of the United States, as authorized by *he 
President and as discussed by the Committee of Principals, and the sta- 
tus of current work regarding the further development of these posi- 
tons. 

1. The United States will propose an across-the-board cut of 30 per 
cent in both strategic and conventional weapons in increments of 10 per 
cent a year over a three-year period. In presenting this position there 
should be no indication, without further specific authorization by the 
President, that the reduction of strategic delivery vehicles can be sepa- 
rated from other disarmament measures for the purpose of being nego- 
tiated as a separate measure. 

2. With respect to strategic weapons this cut is to be both in numbers 
and in total destructive capability, of which total full loaded weight is a 
possible yardstick. The cuts in strategic delivery vehicles are to be in two 
categories: the present ‘hinking is to divide them between intercontinen- 
tal systems and less than intercontinental systems. However, since this 
distinction is still under study, the U.S. delegation at Geneva has been 
instructed to use a more general formulation such as: the strategic deliv- 
ery vehicles “will be divided into categories which reflect the realities of 
the military situation.” To develop the above a paper is in preparation 
which deals with the definitions of the intercontinental systems and the 
less than intercontinental systems, including what weapons come under 
each category.’ The paper also deals with the use of gross weight as a 
measure of the destructive carrying capacity of each United States and 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Senes, Disarmament. Basic 
Memoranda, 2/62-4/62. Confidential. The source text not indicate to whom this 
memorandum was sent An earlier March 13 draft, identical in most points to the text 

here, was sent to Kaysen (Ibid. Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Position Papers, 
/62-4/62) See the Supplement 

' Foster s memorandum for the file, March 9, summarizes decisions on disarmament 

ie ee ee ee 


ey margins. (Kennedy Library. National Security Piles, Kaysen Series, 
Position Papers, 2/62-4/62) 
* See Document 164 
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Soviet vehicle to be included in the above two categories. Included in this 
paper will be tables of what reductions might look like when the double 
30 per cent is applied to all vehicles in the above two categories. 

3. Production of strategic delivery vehicles and other armaments 
would be limited in Stage I to some percentage of the number of vehicles 
and armaments in the inventories of the U.S. and the USS.R. at the 
beginning date of Stage |. In preparation is a paper on the limitation on 
production using (a) 5, 10, 15, and 20 as possible percentages of inventory 
in the category, and (b) numbers of systems in the category.’ Some data 
on DOD planned production rates has been obtained, but its complete- 
ness and long-term validity is doubtful. Also, NASA is being asked to 
furnish ACDA with planned rates for use of vehicles for peaceful uses 
and exploration of outer space. The Federal Aviation Agency will be 
asked to supply certain information in the event we need to make state- 
ments regarding the production of aircraft for peaceful purposes. 
Finally, ACDA is preparing a paper on the extent to which the testing of 
missiles, aircraft, and other armaments would be permitted in connec- 
tion with the various schemes for limiting and halting production.‘ With 
respect to all of the above, the present U.S. position is that all production 
of new and improved armaments and testing of new and improved 
armaments would be halted in Stage II. Included in the production study 
by ACDA will be recommendations regarding the extent to which the 
same percentage formulas for limiting strategic delivery vehicle produc- 
tion can be applied to limitations on the production of other armaments. 

4. On armaments other than strategic delivery vehicles reductions 
will be according to categories specified in the March 3 Memorandum to 
the President.’ Reductions within certain of these categories will be by 
numbers and may be by total weight and any description of the proposal 
should leave room for either or both of these methods of reduction being 
applicable. ACDA is preparing a paper in elaboration of the reductions 
in these categories of armaments.* 


5. Because inspection for the stockpiles of nuclear warheads and 
weapons of chemical and biological warfare are now considered so diffi- 
cult these weapons are not included in the proposed reductions of 30 per 
cent. To deal with these two groups the U.S. will propose that two 
international experts commissions be established along the lines indi- 
cated in the March 3 Memorandum to the President. ACDA is now pre- 
paring papers regarding each of these proposed experts commissions 
and also ways in which stockpiles of such weapons might be reduced 
under effective verification.° 





‘See Document 164 

* See Document 164 

* See footnote 3, Document 146 
* Not further identified 
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6. The US. should continue to press the proposal of 2.1 mill: »n force 
levels. The US. would be prepared to proceed at least through the first 
stage in the absence of the Chinese Communists although the i 
of a defeasance procedure (comparable to that in the test ban) should be 
examined. ACDA is completing for government clearance its position 
paper on the relationship of Communist China to disarmament and the 
Geneva disarmament negotiations.’ 

7. The US. disarmament delegation has been authorized to present 
to the Conference the concept of an inspection system based on sampling 
techniques accompanied by progressive zonal techniques. With respect 
to the entire matter of inspection ACDA is preparing a paper with 
details, given current knowledge, on the type of inspection which would 
probably be required for the various disarmament measures in the US 
plan.” These include inspection for remaining agreed levels of strategic 
delivery vehicles, remaining agreed levels for other armaments, produc- 

tion facilities (declared and any clandestine) for strategic delivery 
aetned other armaments, production facilities (declared and any 
clandestine) for fissionable material production, reductions in armed 
forces, monitoring the testing of missiles, and the establishment of 
internationally supervised depots for inspection of the destruction of 
vehicles taken from inventories. Attached to this memorandum is an 
outline of a verification system based on the progressive zonal concept, 
which the U.S. delegation may draw as needed 

8. The US. will propose that, contingent on agreement on the cut-off 
of fissionable material for use in weapons, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. each 
transfer 50,000 kgs. of U-235 to peaceful purposes. ACDA is preparing a 
paper to determine whether we could agree to a proportional transfer of 
U.S. 60,000 kgs. to U.S.S.R. 40,000 kgs. of U-235 and what would be the 
effects of transfers of various sizes and in various other proportions.’ 


9. The U.S. will propose that the reduction of armaments 


for Stage | be applied in the same general ratio for Stages II and IIL. 

10. ACDA is preparing additional details on other features of the 
U.S. disarmament plan including: relationship of military bases and mis- 
sile sites to reductions in strategic delivery vehicles; means by which 
reductions can be made in weapons of other NATO and Warsaw Pact 
countries; and extent to which research and development can be moni- 
tored.* 
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OUTLINE OF A VERIFICATION SYSTEM BASED ON THE 
PROGRESSIVE ZONAL CONCEPT 


A basic position of the US. is that whatever measures are agreed to 
must be subject to verification in order to determine whether the agreed 
measures are in fact being carned out. It will be apparent that thas is the 
only manner in which disarmament can proceed with the certainty that 
no state wil] obtain military advantage during the disarmament process 


A major problem of past general disarmament negotiations has 


been that there has been no opportunity to explore the key question of 
verification thoroughly, objectively, and constructively. This Conference 


provides such an opportunity, and, for its own part, the US. is willing to 
consider seriously any proposed verification system in the light of the 
degree of assurance of compliance that it would provide and in the light 
of the significance of possible violations 


For its own part, the LS. would be prepared to accept from the out- 
set, if others also agreed, a verification system involving total access to all 
parts of its territory. However, the US. has concluded that it may be pos- 
sible to design an adequate verification system based on the concept that 
although all parts of the territory of a state should be subject to possible 
verification from the outset, the extent of the territory actually inspected 
in any step or stage would bear a relationship to the amount of disarma- 
ment and to the degree of risk involved in particular disarmament meas- 
ures. Under such a system, a program of disarmament might be initiated 
with limited actual territorial access for verification purposes as long as 
retained armaments were adequate to provide security against the 
effects of possible violations. However, assurance that violations were 
not being committed would have to increase as retained armaments 
were reduced. Consequently, as disarmament proceeds, actual territo- 
rial access would necessarily have to increase 

The U.S. believes that this concept could be implemented by a sys- 
tern of zonal inspection which would be generally applicable to meas- 
ures limiting or reducing armaments and forces. Such a system might 
incorporate the following principal features 

1. At tre outset of disarmament, each state would declare existing 
levels of armaments, forces, and activities covered by agreed Stage | 
measures 

2. Verification of reductions would be conducted at agreed depots 
The US. contemplates, as s general matter, that the location of such 
depots might be selected by the host state 
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3. Verification of limitations on certain types of activities (such as 
production) would be carried out at the declared locations of such activi- 
ties wherever they may be located within the territory of a state. 


4. Verification of retained armaments and the search for undeclared 
armaments or clandestine activities would be accomplished on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


a. Each state would divide itself into an agreed number of roe 1- 
ate internal zones and during each step of disarmament would declare 
the total level of armaments, forces, and specified types of activities sub- 
ject to verification within each zone. The exact location of armaments and 
forces within each zone would not need to be revealed. 

b. One or more of these internal zones would be subject to unan- 
nounced complete inspection in an agreed period of time. During the 
verification process, arrangements would have to be made to provide 
assurance against undeclared movements of the objects of verification to 
or from the zone or zones ons inspected. aerial and mobile 


ay inspection would be employed within the zone being inspected. 
so far as agreed measures beike verified are concerned, shoes within 
the zone would have to be free and unimpeded, and verification would 
have to be carried out with the full cooperation of and without harass- 
ment from the state being inspected. 

c. Once a zone had been inspected it would remain open for further 
inspection while verification was being extended to additional zones. 


The U.S. believes that if agreement could be reached on a verifica- 
tion system incorporating the features such as the foregoing, such a sys- 
tem should satisfy the interests of all concerned: 


First, from the standpoint of the state being inspected, the extent of 
its territory actually inspected during the early phases of disarmament 
would be limited. Moreover, although a number of inspectors would be 
required in the zone or zones being inspected, the total number of inspec- 
tors stationed on the territory of the inspected state would, throughout 
the disarmament process, be far less than the number that would be 
required to verify the implementation of disarmament simultaneously 
in all parts of its territory from the outset. 


Second, at the same time, from the standpoint of effective verifica- 
tion, such an approach would make possible full verification of reduc- 
tions, full verification of limitations on declared activities (such as 
production), and, as disarmament proceeds, increasing assurance that 
no undeclared armaments or forces were retained and that no clandes- 
tine activities were being pursued. 

The U.S. is prepared to explore at this conference the possibility of 
designing along the foregoing lines a verification system applicable to an 


agreed program of disarmament. 
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156. Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to President 
Kennedy 


London, March 14, 1962. 


DEAR FRIEND, As I promised in my message of March 13,' lam now in 
a position to send you my further thoughts elaborating the proposals 
made in the latter half of my message of March 9.21 am very glad that you 
feel able to accept our scientific team in Washiiton at the end of this 
week, when they will be able to discuss the scientific assessment with 
your people.’ 

Our United Kingdom scientists believe that they have made impor- 
tant improvements to instrumentation and they believe that substantial 
amounts of information could now be obtained from seismic measure- 
ments at distances of about 1,500 to 2,000 miles from an underground 
explosion. This would be in what I understand is called the third seismic 
zone and remoter areas. The British scientists are therefore considering 
urgently the technical aspects of a detection and location system which 
would be manned only by the nationals of the country in which the posts 
were situated. This suggestion requires a full technical appreciation of 
the possibilities of detection and accurate location from measurements in 
the third zone and beyond. The data which we have obtained causes us 
to think that the conclusions derived, both as regards detection and loca- 
tion, are much less influenced by anomalies in the geology of the test site 
than are those in the first zone. No doubt you have a great deal of data 
relating to the third zone and beyond which you will have derived from 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, M-K, 
1961-1962. Top Secret 

' President Kennedy suggested in a March 10 message to Macmillan that British and 
US. scientific experts convene in Washington to views on the status of scientific 
data regarding detection of underground seismic data. (Ibid, K-M, 1961-1962) In accept- 
a = tape parentage Pmt gs fet ay same Foe Macmillan proposed to send 
a junior group of experts on March 14 to be followed by Sir William Penney and Sir Solly 
Zuckerman. (Tbid., M-K, 1961-1962) For text of both letters, see the Supplement 

? In his March 9 message to Kennedy, Macmillan wrote that if it could be justified by 
the scientists, “we might accept a much simpler treaty based on national detection systems 
alone, but with the very important proviso that these shall be supported by an international 
authority (as provided for in our 1961 treaty) but responsible in the main for two primary 
functions.” These two functions were: “(i) to collate and evaluate seismic data from all over 
the world, and (ii) to have under its control mobile inspection teams, who could be sent to 
rullan believed that the Lett British tcentific advice seemed t tagger that ths Mac- 
mullan that the lz‘ost British scientific advice seemed to that this would 
give acceptable coverage, Se t be able to come to 


cana tk. ane t of State, Presidential Correspon- 
dence: Lot 66 D 204, M-K, 1961-1962) See the 


* British scientists headed by Sir Solly Zuckerman met with their U.S counterparts in 
Washington March 17-18; see Document 159 
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the recent shots in Nevada and our scientists would be particularly inter- 
ested to test their ideas against these data. We believe that from measure- 
ments in the third zone and beyond we can locate an event within a 
radius of better than five miles. This would mean pin-pointing the event 
in an area of something less than 75 square miles. We recognize, however, 
that it may be more difficult to diagnose whether the event was natural or 
an explosion if the measurements are only made from these distant sta- 
tions. We therefore believe that if the West is to rely on measurements 
made from outside Russia in monitoring a test ban, more inspections 
may be necessary than if the original Geneva ideas were followed. This 
is, of course, on the basis that if either side attempted a violation, they 
would try to falsify records from stations under their control. 

If our fall-back position proves to be of a nature which does require 
more inspections within the U.S.S.R. than the original Geneva proposals, 
we may have to consider whether there are any possible further modifi- 
cations on the political or administrative side which would make the 
inspections more acceptable to the Russians. There are two possible 
modifications which might be worth further thought— 

(a) The composition of inspection teams 


We might consider adding a neutral element to the United States / 
United Kingdom teams which, under our present draft treaty text, verify 
doubtful events in the U.S.S.R. This is, | know, not wholly a new pro- 
posal, since we put forward ideas on these lines at Geneva last August 
when the Russians ignored them. 

(b) Our right to demand inspections 

So far, we have said that inspections in the U.S.S.R., whether within 
our quota or on a sliding scale above it, should all take place at our own 
demand. If the total number of inspections is likely to be increased, we 
might think of a fixed quota of inspections at our request, for which we 
would ask, plus a sliding scale of further inspections, in proportion to 
doubtful events, each to take place at the request, not of ourselves, but 
the majority of the Control Commission. 

Both these points would need further detailed consultation, but it 
seems to me that we should be able to make an offer on them which 
looked reasonable but did not endanger our essential position. 

I see from the preliminary reports from Geneva that you may have 
doubts about the reliability of detection posts outside United States / 
United Kingdom territory. This is, of course, a point of serious examina- 
tion. But if we were to move to a national detection system, we could 
presumably overtly increase the existing number of stations by general 
agreement. As a check, we might consider continuing some covert sta- 
tions of our own, on the present pattern. We would certainly be prepared 
to examine whether there are any new areas where the United Kingdom 
could profitably help. And if the national stations were overt it seems to 
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me that the risk of disturbances to them because of a change of regime 
would be much less great. 

In the penultimate paragraph of my message of March 9, i suggested 
that the Russians would need a series of tests if they were to cheat for any 
worthwhile purpose. A single 100-kiloton shot could not possibly pro- 
vide the basis for any sort of breakthrough. This could only be given by a 
series of shots; | am advised that the very least would be one or more low- 
kiloton shots, followed by one with a yield in the megaton range. Even 
then, it is really only development of a successful anti-missile-missile 
that could seriously disturb the validity of the deterrent. Even such a 
development would have more of an effect in principle than in practice, 
since I believe that the construction and deployment of a defence system 
likely to reduce the scale of damage to a supportable level would be so 
vast as to be beyond Soviet capacity. 

The more | think about this, the more I feel certain that we cannot 
afford to let the hopes of the world for a nuclear test ban be dashed at 
Geneva without a further public effort which would be demonstrably 
fair and will catch the imagination. Of course, if the Russians are forced 
finally to a position in which they refuse all form of inspection on their 
territory then we shall fail, but if we can get them into this position, we 
should have world opinion on our side. 


With warm regard, 
Yours ever, 


Harold Macmillan‘ 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





157. Letter From the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Seaborg) to President Kennedy 


Washington, March 15, 1962. 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As you know, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is hopeful that it will be possible to negotiate and sign a nuclear test ban 
treaty that will appreciably slow down the arms race and at the same 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, 18-Nation Committee, Geneva, March 62. Confidential 
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time not jeopardize national security. We are concerned, however, that 
certain aspects of the proposed treaty could, in our opinion, adverselv 
affect that security. 

Our major concerns arise from the obvious danger that, having 
signed the treaty and thus having forestalled our atmospheric test series, 
the Soviets will later abrogate it and again mount a secretly-prepared test 
series. Unfortunately, we have little or no capability of detecting prepa- 
rations now, and, in our opinion, the anti-preparation measures visual- 
ized for the inspection system will not appreciably improve that 
capability. In view of the impossibility—so well expressed in your March 
2nd speech'—of our maintaining any real state of readiness to test dur- 
ing a moratorium or treaty, a repetition of their 1961 action by the Soviets 
could result in their making an even larger and possibly a decisive step 
forward relative to our nuclear weapons capability. 

In view of this danger, the Commission deeply regrets the apparent 
necessity of continuing the offer of a moratorium on testing below the 
4.75 threshold, since—with all testing suspended immediately—our 
weapons development capability would soon deteriorate to a very low 
level and our response to a new Soviet series would be even less effective, 
and appreciably slower, than if it were possible to continue low level 
underground testing. 

Also, we are concerned by the proposal that abolition of the 4.75 
threshold be substituted for the moratorium and that testing at all levels 
be permanently forbidden by the treaty, thus perpetuating the restraints 
on our laboratories. Admittedly, this change, which would extend 
inspection below the 4.75 threshold, would be technically attractive if we 
could assume that inspection would be introduced much sooner than the 
draft treaty now requires, and if we must make the further assumption 
that a moratorium would not actually end as planned after the three-year 
period. However, on the much more likely assumption that the Soviets 
will not cooperate in drastically speeding up preparations for inspection, 
no inspection will be possible during most or all of the three-year period 
(which will start with treaty signature), so :hat little or no technical or 
security advantage would be gained by abolition of the threshold now. 


The Commission therefore respectfully urges that the threshold be 
retained, since—even with the moratorium—we would have the possi- 
bility of testing below some threshold after the three-year period, 
whereas abolition of the threshold now would not only limit our future 
action, but—by its finality—would add to the immediate adverse psy- 
chological effect on our laboratories. Even if a resumption of low level 
underground testing is ultimately found to be undesirable or not feasible 





'See Document 143 
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and we then concede abolition of the threshold, little or no practical 
advantage will have been lost by postponement of the decision to abolish 
the threshold. 


Respectfully yours, 
Glenn T. Seaborg 





158. Telegram From the Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to the Department of State 


Geneva, March 15, 1962, 10 p.m. 


Disto 30. Dean and Godber (UK) called on Tsarapkin 5:00 pm for 
informal discussion test ban treaty. 

Dean said US prepared grant one point to which Sovs had appar- 
ently attached importance, namely, to drop 4.75 threshold and make 
treaty comprehensive on banning all tests in atmosphere, outer space, 
underground and in oceans. Noted this change would do away with 
need for US proposals in August for scientific review of threshold after 
research program or for re-examination treaty to lower threshold by 
increasing number of control posts or inspections. We would retain slid- 
ing scale of 12 to 20 inspections, retain same number of control posts (19), 
retain our offer to remove administrator by vote of 7 to 11 in commission, 
and retain offer to place neutrals on inspection teams. We would be pre- 


pared to sign April 18 treaty as fully comprehensive with only two addi- 
tions: 


(a) Would want to see if in some way we could have the head of state 
certify there were no rations for tests and work out agreed rights 
ad se ery Agu to inspect, certain number of times per year, 

test sites. 

(b) Would want to shorten time for control installation to something 
like six months and would on ee ae 
toward this end. We would in i boediiinntociioastpannent ter 
ited number of inspections within inspection quota to zones which had 





Source. Department of State, Central Piles, 700.5611 /3-1562. Confidential, Priority 
Repeated to London and Moscow 
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of Soviet eon caay Omny ann meanee gee 
tions; possibly three 

' Dean handed Tsarapkin informal aide-mémoire (text separate tel) 
covering these points.’ 

Following indication by Godber of concurrence in proposal, Tsarap- 
kin said could tell us even without careful study of proposal that it does 
not coincide completely with Soviet position which has been submitted 
to US and explained to us November 28 and on subsequent occasions. 
Under now existing situation, idea international control is completely 
unacceptable to USSR. Only basis for agreement possible is national con- 
trol. Dean proposal is quite different approach. This document based on 
previous positions now out of date. It is impossible come to agreement 
now on any proposal based on this approach. 

Dean stated that without trying be argumentative, seemed should 
be some way work out agreement on basis international control. Asked 
Tsarapkin his reaction to US proposal for comprehensive treaty con- 
tained aide-mémoire. Tsarapkin said if US desired comprehensive treaty 
it could have comprehensive treaty on basis Sov Nov 28 proposal. USSR 
could not accept US proposal contained in aide-1némcire even if first two 
paras (inspection for preparation and speeding up installation control) 
were dropped. 

Godber asked whether there was any way to combine approaches of 
national and international control. Even if tests could be detected by 
national systems some control posts and some inspections would be nec- 
essary to locate and verify violation. Tsarapkin said if we would sign 
agreement there would be no violators; could not understand approach 
of signing treaty and then violating it. USSR not against control but 
under very difficult situation between East and West it is impossible 
admit agents other side under whatever color of international inspector- 
ate. We should know that. But if West wanted control, Sov November 28 
proposal would give it. Scientific advances are such as to make national 
control adequate; international control might have been required five 
years ago but not now. 

Dean said our scientists do not agree national control adequate. 
Asked if USSR nevertheless wished stand on Nov 28 proposal; Tsarapkin 
said Sov position is readiness come to agreement now on tests on basis 
Nov 28 proposal. Without waiting forGCD USSR also willing accept any 
reasonable way settling matter within GCD framework. 





, For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. Lp. 150 

” Reference is to the Soviet draft on the discontinuance of nuclear and 
thermonuclear tests (U.N. doc. GEN / /122, December 11, 1961), Nowember 28, 1961; 
for text, see ibid, 1961, p. 664 
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Godber said even if we could or might in future be able to detect 
tests, Tsarapkin had given us no way clear up dispute cn whether events 
detected were natural phenomenon or test. Gromyko this morning had 
expressed, in conference, Sov willingness accept control.* Even relying 
upon national detection as provided Sov Nov 28 proposal it would seem 
essential, if not to accept control posts, at least to accept inspection teams. 
UK has no position to put toward on this; was merely looking far ahead. 
Moreover Godber would have thought that since Sovs were prepared 
accept controls up until they began tests in September, they might surely 
find it advantageous to their country to do so at this point in time after 
test series. Frankly could not understand reason for change Sov position. 
Tsarapkin replied that speaking equally frankly, he thought we knew 
very well what had happened to cause change. International situation 
changed sharply and USSR now had to concern itself with problem of 
military reconnaissance so could not accept international control which 
permitted such reconnaissance. If we three sign treaty in bona fides there 
would be no need for inspection. Godber said there could be need in case 
of dispute over event. Tsarapkin said if such need should arise we could 
perhaps exchange data and conduct consultations. He deeply convinced 
such consultations would resolve any misunderstanding. Agreement 
could be found on basis Nov 28 proposal. Godber inquired meaning of 
the term “basis”. Tsarapkin said no hidden meanings should be read into 
that phrasing—by November 28 basis he meant national systems and no 


international control. Inspectors could be espionage agents. Godber 
reminded Tsarapkin UK ready accept inspectors. 

Dean said Tsarapkin should sleep on it and perhaps we could have 
further talks. Tsarapkin said he ready. Would be happy if we could come 
to agreement on basis November 28 proposal or to settle in connection 
GCD. Dean said we wanted agreement now. Tsarapkin replied agree- 
ment now would be acceptable without waiting for GCD.* 





* In his statement to the Eaghteen- Nation Disarmament Committee on March 15, Gro- 
myko said, “the Soviet Union is ready to accept any proposals on control over disarmament 
put forward by the Western Powers if they will accept Soviet proposals on general and 
complete disarmament “ For text of his statement, see ibid , 1962, pp. 94-103 

* Dean supplemented his report of this meeting as follows “I should like to add that 
in course our discussion of comprehensive treaty, | specifically asked Tsarapkin whether he 
would accept April 18 treaty if threshold were dropped to zero and additional 
proposed paras | and 2 of informal aide-mémoire were dropped He rephed 
that he would not and would only negotiate on their November 28, 1961 ” (Disto 
35 trom Geneva, March 16; Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /3-1662) 
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159. Telegram From the Department of State to the Delegation to 


Washington, March 18, 1962, 4:17 p.m. 


Todis 57. Verbatim text. Following is text of agreed conclusions of 
US-UK technical meeting on nuclear test detection held here March 
17-18: 

Begin verbatim text 

1. That Western unilateral detection systems can currently detect 
seismic events in the USSR of magnitude 4.75 or slightly less. This wiil 
lead on the average to detection of about 125 shallow seismic events per 

2. That the proposed Geneva system is predicted to detect seismic 
events down to 3.75 magnitude, which implies detection of about 1,000 
shallow events per year in the USSR. This system could not be available 
much before 1965. 

3. That improvements of detection by unilateral systems to perhaps 
magnitude 4.2 in the USSR is a reasonable technical goal for 1965. This we 
now believe implies detection of 300 shallow seismic events per year 
within the USSR. Among the research areas of particular promise are use 
of deep hole detection systems and correlation of data from phased 
arrays. 

4. That a unilateral system can currently locate detected seismic 
events to within a radius of from 10 to 20 km. 

5. That, with utilization of data from an improved internal USSR 
seismic detection system for the purpose of calibrating the external sys- 
tem, the location capability of an external unilateral system might 
improve to the point where location to within a radius of ten km. or less 
in seismic areas would be feasible. This conclusion is predicated on the 
assumption that the USSR data are not falsified. 

6. That at present it is impossible unilaterally to identify shallow 
seismic events in the USSR as earthquakes, excepting at large magni- 
tudes but that future improvements, in particular ones involving proces- 
sing of data from large arrays, offer hope of reducing the magnitude at 
which identification of some earthquakes is possible down to about 
magnitude five. There does not appear to be any prospect of identifying a 
given event as an explosion by seismic means alone. 

7. That if a unilateral system (for example 2 non-Soviet system for 
detecting events within the USSR) is to be used as a basis for initiating 





Source. Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /3-1862. Secret. Drafted by 
Goodby (ACDA) and cleared by Long (ACDA). Repeated to London 
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inspections, it will be necessary to agree on objective criteria which will 
determine eligibility for inspection and to establish a mechanism for cer- 
tifying the eligibility of a given event. Although these problems were dis- 
cussed no specific proposals have been formulated.’ End verbatim text. 





Snenprating oan tam Gn digs nen aunetieas 
in these agreed conclusions, transmitted in Disto 48 from Geneva, 19 (ibid 


700 S611 /3-1962), the Department concluded “UK may attempt use joint report to rein- 
conchusions | 


conclusions indicate no reason tor making change in previously agreed 
international control system for monitoring underground tests ~ 
March 19; ibid. 700.5611 /3-1862) 





160. Memorandum From the Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Haworth) to the Assistant Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (Long) 


Washington, March 20, 1962. 


Our meeting with the British on March 17 and 15 clearly brought 
forth a number of points which, for differing reasons were not explicitly 
stated in the written conclusions.' I have listed them below adding, for 
context sake, some points that were included in the memorandum. 

1. The data and interpretations presented by the British constitute an 
interesting and useful advance in the technique of observing seismic 
events. In my opinion, however, they do not represent a major improve- 
ment over methods that have been projected in our own plans for the 
future; certainly they do not, at least at this stage, constitute a “break- 
through.” 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Sernes, Nuclear Weapons, 
Testing, 2/17-4/4 No classification marking Attached to the source text is a memoran- 
dum from Haworth to McGeorge Bundy March 20, which reads: “It occurred to me that 
you might be interested in the enclosed memorandum | have written to Dr Long in connec- 
thon with the UK—US technical meeting last weekend ~ 


‘See Document 159 
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2. Using these and other projected methods, an external system can 
probably be made adequate for detection and localization purposes after 
a few years. There is, however, no real evidence that such systems will 
have any appreciable identification capability except possibly at the 
upper end of the yield range of interest. 

3. Of crucial importance is the fact that, as stated in the memoran- 
dum, there appears to be no prospect of being able to identify an event as an 
explosion by seismic means alone. At best, seismic systems can merely reject 
certain events as being earthquakes, leaving a substantial fraction of the 
observed events uncertain as to origin. External systems alone would, so 
far as can be foreseen, leave this fraction very large. It is, therefore, abun- 
dantly clear that on-site is an absolute requirement for any system. 


4. The technical possibilities of cheating are such that no depend- 
ence can be placed for identification and inspection purposes on data 
denved from stations manned only by nationals of the country under 
observation. Hence, proposals in which the criteria for inspection would be 
based on Geneva (or any other) networks manned by Soviets inside the USSR 
are completely unacceptable 

5. The only national system arrangement that could conceivably be 
satisfactory would be one in which inspections could be demanded on 
the basis of data acquired from external stations with no veto power rest- 
ing in the country under observation. (In tiis connection it should be 
noted that it is technically possible to manufacture data on which to base 
a claim for inspection rights.) That the Soviets would grant such unilat- 
eral inspection right to us seems inconceivable even though they might 
not fear that we would cheat for intelligence reasons. Indeed it is not clear 
that we should grant such rights to them 

6. Any system using internationally manned external stations to 
determine the eligibility of events for inspection would, if used both 
ways, be the mirror image of the Geneva plan and therefore unacceptable 
to the Soviets. 

7. Suggestions that data from nationally manned stations be sub- 
mitted to international groups to evaluate in terms of inspection eligibil- 
ity criteria are impractical for many reasons, including the difficulties of 
agreeing on satisfactory criteria and the possibilities of doctoring the 
original data. 
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Although I did not take time to show this memorandum to the other 
Commissioners, we have thoroughly discussed the subject and are in 
complete agreement on the substantive points that I have made.’ 

Leland J]. Haworth’ 





? in a March 20 memorandum to McNamara Harold Brown. Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, srmularty concluded that in the meetings “no techrucal results 
were presented by esther the LU K or LU S scentists to indicate that the problems of under- 
ground test detection had been solved) and he recommended that McNamara oppose any 
move toward a tes. w«n agreement with only nahonal systems tor control A draft of the 
agreed conchumons reached at the meeting is attached to Brown s memorandum (Wash- 

National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles: FRC 66 A 3542, Atomic 000.01-4600.112, 
1962) See the Supplement In a March 20 memorandum tor the record. Herbert Scoville, }r. 
Deputy Director for Research at the Central Intelligence Agency, noted that Su Willam 
Penney visited the CLA on March 19 to discuss the recent weekend meetings with U S so- 
entists Penney reported that ‘preliminary data” revealed in the meetings “gave conmder- 
shite hope of eventually tenpeoving Ghe ahiiity to detect euclear explosions” br but no data 
was presented indicating that these new techmques “could specifically identity explo 
sons ~ Scoville concluded that “the data is still very preliminary and considerable research 
will be required before any change in the present US UK negotiating position would be 
warranted ~ (Central Intelligence Agency, DCL ER Sutyect Files) 

‘Printed trom a copy that hears this typed signature 





161. Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between President 
Kennedy and Acting Secretary of State Ball 


Washington, March 20, 1962. 


Ball: .. . to know that 

President: We don’t have historically the argument that well, we 
could have gotten an agreement but the United States stopped it. Why 
don’t they let the British go ahead and ask Tsarapkin if he would agree 
to—even with their proposal, just informally, of national inspection 
rather...l don’t... I think even the British plan provides for inspection, if 
there is an event, doesn’t it? 

Ball: That's right. 

President: We don’t want to have just for the record that an agree- 
ment could have been reached, but we bitched it up, because | think that 





Source Kennedy Library Ball Telephone Conversations, Disarmament No 
Classification marking Transcribed im 's office 
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everybody there is going to be against us. | don’t think there is anybody 
that takes our position. They're all going to be with the British. You see, 
you got the neutrals; you got the pro-Communists; you got us and the 
British. | just hate to let the thing go and look like they could have gotten a 
deal, the British could have, but we stopped it because I think that would 
really be a... and I don’t think they can get a deal 

Ball: Well, he seemed to feel pretty confident that they were going to 
be able to get all the other delegations to understand the implications of 

President: Well, it may be if the British don’t put forward a formal 
proposal to them, they ought to ask if they would agree to a part of any 
program in inspection after the event. It ought to be possible to get that 
question put by the British and just have it on the record, because we 
keep getting the scientists say it could be done. | don’t want to be like 
Eisenhower was in ‘59 when he cranked up the deal, but didn’t. 1 don’t 
want them to be able to always say “Well...” 


Ball: Course this meeting of the scientists over the weekend really 
undercut the Macmillan position a lot on that. 


President: Yes, but, George, | think there must be some way without 
making it a formal proposal to put it on the record and maybe it is already 
on the record, that he would not agree to inspection following an event, 
even after there was a suspicious one. 

Ball: Let me see if we can’t get that point made 

President: And then at least Macmillan is not able to say “Well, the 
British ...” We got to get the deal there. You know Adlai will be up in 
»rms, and we will have a lot of heat that we could have gotten a deal, but 
we didn’t. They don’t want to break up that way. 

Ball: Sure 

President: Because I don’t think they will give them a deal, even on 
the British plan. 

Ball: No, | don’t think they will either. The problem | know the Secre- 
tary is worrying about is that we don’t want to get ourselves in a position 
where we are beginning to bargain from the starting point of the British 
plan. 

President: | agree with you 

Ball: | am going to talk to him a little later on the secure line, and | will 
see what we can do along that line 

President: Yes, just take a look at the British plan. Somebody over 
there is an expert. Put the toughest part of it. Somewhere | would like to 
find out when this portion of discussion seems to be impossible by say- 
ing “Would you even accept this?” Then if Tsarapkin says “No”, then say 
to the British “Even your plan doesn’t go” . Otherwise, | am sure Macmil- 
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lan will have a lot of political problems at home and if then he blamed it 
on us, we will look like we have lost a great moment. 

President: What else do you have? 

Ball: Oh, I don’t think much. This Argentine business is nasty, of 
course! 

President: Here is Mac now. He has something. Oh, did you get any 
place on Berlin? 

Ball: No, | don’t know whether you saw the cable that came in late 
last right ? 

President: Yes, he is giving it to me 

Ball: It is pretty discouraging. They are meeting again tonight. 

President: That is why I don’t think they will take anything of the 
British plan, either. And | think just for the record we've got to get it 
made 

Ball: Okay. 





‘Not further identihed 

° Reference presumably 1s to Secto 65 or Secto 67 both messages on the Berlin ques- 
than which Secretary Rush transmitted from Geneva on the night of March 19-20 to the 
President and Acting Secretary Ball See vol XV. pp 46-50 





162. Letter From the Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations (Stevenson) to President Kennedy 


New York, March 20, 1962. 


Dear Ma. PResiDENT: | told you the other night that | had some fur- 
ther ideas about nuclear testing.' | am sending them along now and 
would be happy to discuss them if you cared to. 

1. Now, before the tests, is the most reasonable time there has ever 
been for the US and the USSR to make a test ban treaty, because any arms 





Source Kennedy Library National Security Files, Subjects Senes. Nuclear Weapons 
Testing, 2/17-4/4 Confidential Attached to the source text is a March 20 cover note from 
Stevenson to McGeorge Bundy. in which Stevenson wrote “| hesitate to prolong this dis- 
Cusmon but | wonder if you would be good enough to consider the enclosed letter and pass 
tt along to the Presdent 

‘This conversation has not heen further identified 
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contro] is most practicable between near equals in the categories con- 
trolled. 

2. The argument is both familiar and persuasive that by testing in 
April we will be doing the Soviets a big favor, because their fallout can be 
expected with the spring rains and we will have to take at least a share of 
the blame, since it would be impossible to convince the skeptical that it is 
not our fallout. The arrogance with which they conducted their tests and 
broke off negotiations may, indeed, have been intended to induce us to 
do our atmospheric testing soon, so as to mitigate the effects of their 
abuse of world opinion. 

3. The Soviets probably see some military disadvantage in our 
resumption of atmospheric tests. The prospect of our testing thus does 
act as a lever to pry an agreement out of them. However, if we test at the 
height of the spring fallout, it will probably nullify this effect and the 
prospect of the April tests will apply no leverage at all. Thus, unless we 
postpone the resumption by about two months, we fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity mentioned as point 1. 

4. | have had an uneasy feeling that the tests scheduled in April may 
not yield as indispensable technical information as they would if there 
were a little more time for preparation. If that is so, the inconvenience of 
maintaining the task force longer would be compensated by an increase 
in the scientific results. 

If there was adequate reason for postponement, | doubt if we would 
“lose face,” even though the announcement has already been made for 
April. Colonel Glenn's superb flight has recently reminded the public 
that delays are not abnormal or unwise.’ Also | suspect we are only now 
beginning to feel at Geneva the impact of the basic anti-testing feeling of 
the neutrals, and further evidence of our anxiety to make a treaty before 
resuming would be helpful. 

Such a delay would bring the period of testing uncomfortably close 
to the General Assembly. And I have, you may recall, felt that if we were 
going to test we should do so, after a suitable interval for the Russians to 
reach an agreement, as far in advance of the General Assembly as pos- 
sible. However, on further thought, | have concluded | hat any embar- 
rassment at the General Assembly would be outweighed by the 
advantage of not taking the blame for the Soviet fallout. 

I submit the foregoing with little thought that it presents anything 
original. 

Sincerely yours, 

Adlai E. Stevenson 





? Colonel john Glenn’s successful orbital flight in a Project Mercury space capsule on 
February 20 had been delayed mainly because of bad weather 
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163. Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between President 
Kennedy and Acting Secretary of State Bali 


Washington, March 22, 1962, 6 p.m. 


Ball: | just had a taik with Dean Rusk' and I wanted to give you the 
burden of it. He said that at dinner tonight Gromyko had shown a certain 
amount of interest in the modus vivendi, which he had given him early 
this afternoon.’ He's holding out and putting off talking about it seri- 
ously; instead of coming back Monday evening he might wait and con- 
tinue it a day or two. He just has to play it by ear. 

The President: Right. 

Ball: [Here follows discussion of Berlin.] On the nuclear test busi- 
ness, he is going to make his statement tomorrow.’ He is going to high- 
light the things that you had in mind. We are sending him over a text 
tonight which has already been telephoned over and which is being 
cabled over to follow.‘ It attempts to emphasize that. | might just read 
you what... . It is very short. It’s the verbatim text of the written speech: 
“The essential element upon which we must insist is that there be an 
objective international system for assuring that the ban against testing is 
being complied with. This means that there must be an international sys- 
tem for distinguishing between natural and artificial seismic events. The 
April 18 treaty provided for such a system. Last week the United States 
and the United Kingdom made some modifications of that proposed 
treaty in a way calculated to meet Soviet objections. | have described 
these modifications. These proposed modifications were rejected almost 
immediately by the Soviets on the grounds that international verification 
was not necessary. This refusal to accept any form of international verifi- 
cation strikes at the very heart of our effort to guarantee the world 
against the resumption of nuclear tests. The key element in the position 
of the United States is that there must be effective international verifica- 
tion of the obligation undertaken in any such treaty. The United States 
will consider any proposal which offers such effective international veri- 
fication, but the United States will never settle for anything less.” 


The President: Why don’t we say “cannot” rather than “will never”. 





Source: Kennedy Library, Ball Papers, Telephone Conversations, Disarmament. No 
lessification marking 

A transcript of Ball's telephone conversation with Secretary Rusk on March 22 at 
5:20 p.m. is ibid 

? Reference is to a modus vivendi on the problem of Berlin 

* Text in Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 167-176 

* The proposed final paragraphs of the Secretary's statement were transmitted in 
Tosec 114 to Geneva, March 22. (Department of State, Central Files, 396.12~GE/3-2262) 
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Ball: “Cannot” 

The President: Well, “cannot settle for anything less.” 

Ball: OK. He is going to cable over tonight a long appreciation of the 
situation.‘ 

{Here follows discussion of Berlin.] 





* The text cited in footnote 4 above includes the phrase “cannot settie for anything 
less,” as the President suggested. 





164. Letter From the Acting Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (Fisher) to Secretary of Defense 
McNamara 


Washington, March 22, 1962. 


DEAR Mk SECRETARY: As you know, a series of meetings during the 
week preceding the departure of the U.S. Delegation to the 18-Nation 
Disarmament Conference resolved a number of questions related to the 
initial U.S. proposals to be presented to the Conference, but left other 
questions undecided. The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
has been reviewing those issues not fully resolved within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in order to arrive at recommendations which could form the 
basis of a U.S position. 

The purpose of this letter is to transmit to you for your comments the 
tentative views and recommendations of ACDA on several of the unre- 
solved issues. As ACDA prepares its views on other issues these will also 
be submitted to you for comment and clearance. 

Categorization of Strategic Nuclear Delivery Vehicles. It has been tenta- 
tively agreed that we should divide strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
into two categories. We believe these two categories should be termed 
long-range and medium-range. In considering the criteria to be used to 
distinguish between these two categories, it is recognized that it is pos- 
sible to arrange the limiting criteria in a U.S. proposal so as to provide us 
certain advantages by virtue of (he characteristics of weapons peculiar to 





Source: Department of State, Special Group (CI) Files: Lot 68 D451, 1 /1/62-7/31/62. 
Confidential 
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our current inventory and theoretically to prevent the Soviets from hav- 
ing the same advantage. However, as a practical matter, we cannot 
expect that the Russians will be taken in by such tactics. Therefore we 
should decide whether it is more advantageous to us to have a plan 
which permits a conversion between medium weight bombers and long- 
range systems within the framework of a total reduction, the Russians 
having the same option, or whether it will be better to preclude such a 
conversion on both sides. In view of the decision to continue some mod- 
ernization of our forces, we believe it would be best to distinguish 
between the two categories of strategic missiles on a basis that would 
permit conversion between medium weight bombers and long-range 
systems. 

Therefore, we believe that long-range delivery vehicles should be 
defined as including all armed combat aircraft over 30,000 kg empty 
weight, all missiles over 5,000 km in maximum range, and all submarine- 
launched missiles and air-to-surface missiles with ranges over 300 km. 
This would place the following delivery vehicles in the long-range cate- 
gory: 

1. Long Range 

S.: B-52, ay af Leg — Minuteman, Polaris, 

Regulus, Hou 

USS.R.: Bison, Bear, Badeer linder, SS-6, SS-7, 

SSN-4, SSN-5, AS-3, AS-4. 
2. Medium Ran 

US.: B/ RB-66, A3j, A3D, P3V, P2V, P5M, Mace, Matador, 
Pershing, Redstone. 

USS.R.: ge, SS-5, SS-4, SS-3, SS-2. 

All missiles between 300 km and 5,000 km maximum range and all 
aircraft between 15,000 kg and 30,000 kg empty weight would fall in the 
medium range strategic delivery vehicle category except as noted above. 

Criteria for Determining Destructive Capability. It has been agreed that 
in reducing strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, a dual criteria will be 
used: numbers plus some measurement related to destructive capability. 
We believe that total gross loaded weight (maximum designed take-off 
weight for aircraft) is probably the most reasonable measurement to use 
for total destructive capability. Such a limitation would, we believe, 
inhibit the Soviets from trading smaller delivery vehicles for larger deliv- 
ery vehicles or from building considerable numbers of larger missiles to 
carry 100 megaton warheads. Such an additional limitation is obviously 
advantageous for the long-range category of missiles since otherwise 
there would be no limit on the size of vehicles that the Soviets might 





' Though not within the weight range, it is recommended that the B-58 be included in 


the long-range category to retain consistency with regard to mission. [Footnote in the 
source text. 
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build. Although in the medium-range category there will be weight and 
range limits on individual aircraft and even probably on individual mis- 
siles as a result of engineering criteria, the medium-range category still 
confronts Western Europe with a potential threat of vast destructive 
capability. While the requirement for a dual criteria may be considered 
less necessary in the medium-range category, we believe it is still desir- 
able for political as well as technical reasons to limit this category by total 
gross loaded weight as well as numbers. 

Reduction Criteria for Armaments Other Than Strategic. The question 
remains open whether a criterion in addition to numbers should be 
applied in determining reductions of tactical nuclear and conventional 
armaments. We are inclined to believe that, with the possible exception 
of the 5-300 km missile category, an additional criterion such as total 
weight would simply complicate the verification process without 
achieving any additional meaningful limitation. There may be some 
advantage in placing an additional weight limitation on the 5-300 km 
missile category. However, the range limitation of 300 kilometers itself 
may provide all the limits we would need. To summarize, we believe it 
advisable to reduce the above categories solely on the basis of numbers. 

Categories of Non-Strategic Weapons. We believe the categories of non- 
strategic armaments which were listed on page 13 of the March 3 memo- 
randum for the President? are appropriate with two exceptions: 


a. We would suggest that category (4) might be changed to read: 


“Surface-to-surface and air-to-surface ballistic and air-breathing 
missiles and free rockets with range capabilities from 5 to 300 kilome- 
ters.” 


This change is intended to permit the exclusion of such missiles as 
the Bullpup, which are in reality ordnance for fighter bombers. 


b. We su that a new category encom ing surface-to-air mis- 
siles, but excluding AICBM’s be added as (7). The inherent 
short-range characteristics of this category distinguishes it from the anti- 
missile missile ca . Reductions in armaments in this category, and 
limitations on uction and testing, should be treated in a similar 
manner to that adopted for other non-strategic weapons. 

Production Limitations. It has been previously agreed that produc- 
tion of strategic delivery vehicles and other armaments would be limited 
in Stage I to some percentage of the numbers of vehicles and armaments 
in the inventories of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. at the beginning date of Stage |. 
However, upon re-examination, we believe there are some serious diffi- 
culties which would result from applying limits on production based 
upon an agreed percentage of existing inventories of each category of 





2 See footnote 3, Document 146. 
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weapons. As far as strategic nuclear delivery vehicles are concerned, this 
method would affect the U.S. and US.S.R. about the same since invento- 
ries on both sides will be roughly equal. The problem of basing produc- 
tion quotas on inventory of agreed categories becomes more serious in 
the non-strategic category. In some of the non-strategic categories of 
armaments, particularly land weapons, the vastly superior Soviet inven- 
tories would permit them to produce at far greater rates than the United 
States. 

In each category, this apparent asymmetry can be adjusted by bas- 
ing the annual production limitation for both sides on a percentage of 
that national inventory which is the smaller. Thus, in those categories 
where the USSR is numerically superior, e.g., tanks, the U.S. inventory 
would be the basis for limiting production for both sides, and vice-versa. 
For the strategic categories, inventory would be determined by the prod- 
uct of the numbers of units and their respective gross load weight. For 
armaments other than strategic, numbers of units in each category 
would constitute the inventory. Further, we believe that consistency with 
an overall disarmament program indicates the desirability of establish- 
ing permitted production rates for Stage | below past production rates in 
those cases in which there has been substantial production (e.g., strategic 
delivery vehicles). However, we recognize that in certain categories, 
such as armaments for ground forces, past production in the U.S. has 
been so low, as compared to that inthe U.S.S.R., that, in these cases, estab- 
lishment of production limitations on the basis of past production may 
present serious problems. There are the bases of ACDA’s recommenda- 
tions on the question of production. ACDA is not at this time recom- 
mending the specific percentages that should be proposed. 

It is our present thinking that permitted production rates should be 
required to absorb any replacements required as a result of accidental 
loss of any type of armament as well as production for testing and train- 
ing. However, production for peaceful purposes, e.g., space vehicle 
boosters, would have to be declared and verified but would be permitted 
within specified limits and safeguards. ACDA is also studying the prob- 
lem of how production limitations would affect sales or grants of arma- 
ments from the major powers to smaller powers. 

Testing of Weapons Systems in Categories Proposed for Reduction or Con- 
trol. The U.S. is committed by the September 25 Plan’ to proposing that 
testing of agreed categories of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles and 
agreed types of weapons designed to counter such vehicles should be 





For text of the U.S. program for general and complete disarmament submitted to the 
U.N. General Assembly on September 25, 1961, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961, pp 
475-482 
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limited or halted in Stage |. The US. is not committed to halting or limit- 
ing the testing of other armaments. 

We believe the US. should take the following position in elaboration 
of the September 25 proposals on testing in Stage I: 

a. As generai principles: 


(1) As long as some production is permitted some testing should be 


(2) In Stage I, testing would be allowed only for those armaments for 
ash PEREUENOR Gr CP ONISERES UN Wed PERCE PUES to the end of 
Stage I. However, this restriction should be subject to P abrogation if the 
period of transition from Stage | to Stage II is delayed excessively. 


b. Limitations on testing should apply to strategic missiles, but not 
to other strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. Strategic missiles, defined as 
those having a maximum range of 300 kilometers or more, would thus be 
the agreed category referred to in the September 25 Plan. For each stage 
concerned, an annual quota of strategic missile tests should be estab- 
lished. For the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. the quota should be fixed at a figure 
which bears the same proportion to the permitted annual production of 
strategic missiles that the number of tests of such missiles now consid- 
ered necessary bears to current production of such missiles. 

c. Within the quota, either new types of vehicles or newly-produced 
units of older types could be tested. 

d. Delivery vehicles produced for peaceful purposes could be tested 
outside the quota figure, but within specified limits and safeguards and 
subject to inspection to insure that the vehicles were in fact being utilized 
for peaceful space exploration purposes rather than for military tests. 

e. The testing of anti-missile systems is covered in the succeeding 
paragraph. 

AICBM: Concerning AICBM’s, the memorandum to the President 
stated that “restrictions be placed in Stage | on production, 
and testing of anti-missile missiles by the U.S. and US.S.R.” ACDA 
believes that these restrictions should be such as to reduce to zero any 
existing AICBM’s and to prohibit any production or testing of such 
weapons. This recommendation is premised on the assumption that 
agreement would be reached prior to any Nike-Zeus systems becoming 
operational in the U.S. Once these systems become operational in the 
US., we, of course, would have to re-examine our position. Our recom- 
mendation is based on our strong belief that the destabilizing effects of 
technological breakthrough in this area pose such a potential threat that 
we should prohibit these weapons as far as practical, i.e., destruction of 
existing weapons and prohibitions on all production and testing. 

We will make available draft staff studies which were taken into 
account in formulating this letter. 
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I believe that after you have had an opportunity to review these sub- 
jects it would be appropriate to form a joint task force of DOD and ACDA 
representatives to discuss and consider the above views and recommen- 
dations, and any others which the Department of Defense may wish to 
advance. If this idea meets with your approval, | would appreciate your 
designating Defense representatives to meet with me with a view to 
early establishment of an agreed U S. position on these matters for use of 
the U.S. Delegation in Geneva. 


Sincerely yours, 
Adrian S. Fisher* 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





165. Minutes of Meeting of the National Security Council 


Washington, March 28, 1962, 10:30 a.m. 


The President opened the meeting by saying he was glad to have the 
Secretary of State and his team back;' that they had done a good job and 
he had heard from the Secretary, in particular, of the helpfulness of Dr. 
Wiesner, Commissioner Haworth and Dr. Press. 

The Secretary of State said he wanted to report on three topics: test- 
ing, general disarmament, and Berlin. On testing, it was utterly clear that 
the Soviets would accept no inspection in the USSR, in any way, shape or 
form. They had made this position plain in public and in private; Gro- 
myko had told the Secretary privately that even one foreigner loose in the 
Soviet Union could find things out that could be most damaging to the 
USSR. There seemed no room to negotiate on this point, nothing to talk 
about and no Soviet proposal except a draft of November which con- 
tained no provision whatever for inspection. The Soviets had argued that 





, National Security Piles, Meetings and Memoranda Series, 

498, 3/27/62. Top Secret. The source text, which is dated March 

information. A summary of this NSC meeting from Gerry Studds 

of State and ACDA March 29, and the NSC 

record of actions of this meeting, March 28, are both in of State, S/S-NSC (Mis- 
cellaneous) Piles: Lot 66 D 95, Records of Action by the National Security Council. A memo- 
randum of discussion of this NSC March 28, was by McCone. (Central 


intelhgence Agency, Meetings with 12/1/61-4/30/62) See the Supplement. 
‘Secretary Rusk returned to Washington from Geneva on March 27 
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inspection was not necessary, adding hints that they had special instru- 
ments which could provide all the necessary information, but they had 
refused the challenge of Lord Home to produce their instruments or to 
deal with the arguments of Western Scientists on this point. 

Thus the problem was that of getting our position clear to other 
countries. The Secretary felt able to report that in Geneva at least two 
points had now been made clear. One was that the notion of espionage is 
nonsense. The Secretary referred to the paper, prepared for his use by the 
US. Delegation, which made clear the impossibility of serious espionage 
under the system of control and inspection of the April treaty. Secondly, 
he thought the Neutrals now understood the difference between detec- 
tion and identification. In making this distinction clear, the support of the 
scientific group had been particularly helpful. As a result, the Burmese 
had told the Secretary that a secret vote on these issues would go 12-5 for 
us against the Soviet Union, although for political reasons many delega- 
tions could not make a public statement on our side. The Secretary 
thought Brazil and Mexico might be very helpful. But he thought we had 
much more work to do with the nonaligned countries in general. 

The President asked whether we should plan to make a statement 
on these matters, and after some discussion it was agreed that a draft 
should be prepared for possible use in the President's press conference 
on Thursday, March 29th.? Such a statement might be based on a wel- 
come to the Secretary and then go on to make some of these basic points 
in support of the U.S. position and in clarification of the adamant Soviet 
refusal to accept any inspection whatever. 

The Secretary then pointed out that we would get pressure to delay 
our tests. Some delegations will urge us not to “wreck” the conference by 
testing. The Secretary remarked that Soviet testing had not wrecked dis- 
cussion in 1961 nor had we received pressure from other countries not to 
talk to the Soviet Union because of its tests. We thought the Disarmament 
Committee's work would go on for a very long time indeed, although 
there would be interim points like the reporting dates scheduled for June 
Ist. He had looked at the forward calendar and it looked to him that there 
would never be a really good time for testing. We must resist such pres- 
sure for delay. 

Turning to the problem of general disarmament, the Secretary 
remarked that the Soviets had brought in a complete treaty covering 
complete disarmament by stages.’ But the Soviet position clearly allows 





’ For text of the President's statement on nuclear test-ban inspection at his March 29 
press conference, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. 1, pp. 215-217 

* Reference is to the Soviet draft treaty on general and complete disarmament (U N 
doc ENDC /2) submitted to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee on March 15 
For text, see ibid, pp. 103-126 
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only for inspection of disarmament and not of retained armaments. Gro- 
myko had remarked to the Secretary that the attitude toward inspection 
which was evident on the testing issue would be multiplied many times 
in the field of general disarmament. The Secretary himself believed that 
the requirement for inspection would be much greater in the general dis- 
armament field. There is thus no sign of an agreement on this critical 
point in the field of general disarmament. 

There remained what the conference had taken to calling “collateral 
points” on which some agreement could perhaps be reached: examples 
were outer space, surprise attack, and the nondiffusion of nuclear weap- 
ons. But in the latter case the Secretary foresaw complex and tough 
negotiations with respect to our possible need for a NATO deterrent 
force. Gromyko had said that we must not use third parties in order to 
provide weapons to Strauss. He also noted that the Soviets wished a non- 
diffusion agreement to be quite specifically limited to the two Germa- 
nies, perhaps because a more general agreement might collapse for 
reasons external to Europe, like a Chinese failure to conform. 

Mr. Foster, in response to a request for a comment by the Secretary, 
said he had only two additional points to make; one was the moderation 
of the eight neutrals, which was in large part the result of the Secretary's 
own effective presentations. The second was that we did perhaps make a 
slight advance in keeping the conference on the procedural tracks we 
wanted instead of those desired by the Soviets. We have avoided making 
the Soviet treaty the main item on the agenda and we are securing agree- 
ment to our proposal to have two permanent co-chairmen, US. and 
USSR. On balance, the tone of the meeting was better than we had 
expected. 

The Secretary then made the comment that from a number of 
sources the delegation had received the impression that Soviet armed 
forces may be significantly weaker than we think. Thus it had been 
argued that our proposal of a 30% reduction would create an imbalance 
against the Soviet Union, and some of the satellites had indicated that 
this imbalance would be produced because we were stronger in strategic 
forces than the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government also seemed 
embarrassed by our proposal for handing over 50,000 kgs. of nuclear 
materials because they did not wish to admit an inferiority of nuclear 
resources—so they had taken the strange course of asserting that 50,000 
kgs. is an insignificant amount 

Mr. McCone asked the Secretary to comment on the difference 
between the present Soviet position of inspection and the position in 
favor of inspection that had been stated very plainly by Khrushchev in a 
letter to President Eisenhower in 1959. The Secretary said that the Soviets 
had clearly reversed themselves. 

Then followed a discussion of means of influencing neutral opinion. 
It was suggested that one important forum was the UN, and Dr. Wiesner 
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also urged visits to leaders of selected countries, because without face- 
to-face encounter one could not tell just what kind of ignorance or misun- 
derstanding one might need to deal with. 

[Here follows discussion of Berlin, space negotiations, British 
Guiana, Indonesia, and Laos.} 





166. Letter From President Kennedy to Prime Minister Macmillan 


Washington, April 3, 1962. 


DEAR PRIEND:' Your letter of March 30° raises again the question of a 
last appeal to Khrushchev on the test ban treaty. I agree with you that if 
we are ever to make a last staternent on nuclear testing, the time is com- 
ing soon. I should think some time next week would be good. 

What needs to be said is familiar. The discussions in Geneva have 
done much to clarify in the minds of others what we have understood for 
and identification is the hard one. No matter how we arrange to detect 
seismic events that might or might not be nuclear explosions, the only 
way we can always verify the proposition that a given event is not a 
nuclear explosion is by on-the-spot inspection. Thus, some provision for 
on-the-spot inspection by international teams is a necessary part of a sat- 
isfactory treaty. If the Soviets continue to rule out any inspection as an 
element in any test ban treaty, further discussion of the subject at this 
time is useless. If Khrushchev should reverse the previous Soviet posi- 
tion on this point, it might just be possible to resolve whatever outstand- 
ing issues there are about the nature and location of detection systems in 
such a way as to get an effective treaty before our tests are scheduled to 
begin, and it would be worthwhile to try. 





Source of State, Central Piles, 700.5611 /4-362. Top Secret. The source 
text bears a notation “Send thru Department, night action. Eyes for Bruce for 
earliest delivery Wednesday am 4) to the Prime Minister—from the The 
text was transmitted in telegram to London, April 3 (Department of State, Central 
Piles, 700.5611 / 4-362) 

' The salutation is written in an unidentified hand 

? Not . (Department of State, Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204, 
M-K, 1961- re ere oe 
way,” U.S. reservations to the ne See Ambassa- 
dor Ormsby Gore on March 30 (Memorandum of conversation, March of 
State, Central Piles, 600 0012/3-3062) See the Supplement. 
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However, | must confess that I am not optimistic about the prospects 
of securing such a reversal of the Soviet position. It seems clear to me that 
the Soviets have decided both that they wish to test again and that they 
are not now prepared to accept any system of international inspection on 

Nonetheless, | agree with you that it is useful to make a last state- 
ment, for whatever chance it may have of succeeding, and to keep our 
position clear to the end. | think it important that any statement should 
define the issue sharply enough in terms of inspection and verification 
that it offer Khrushchev no occasion to start a fruitless discussion on the 
subsidiary issues of location and ownership of detection stations. 

Your proposed draft of March 24 appears to me to be a good basic 
document,’ although we have some suggestions which we will be dis- 
cussing within the next 24 hours with David Ormsby Gore. 

I have written in terms of a statement and not of a joint appeal 
because I do not think that I myself can join in a renewed direct commu- 
nication to Khrushchev on this matter. | do nct quite share the view that 
the statements made by Soviet representatives cannot be taken as 
authoritative, and opinion in this country would not hold that a further 
appeal from me to Khrushchev was appropriate or constructive. On the 
other hand, | also do not share your feeling that an appeal from you alone 
will lack its own effectiveness, and | can even see some ad vantage in your 


taking this course, from the general Western point of view. I refer to a 
joint statement only because you have indicated that you would prefer 
not to act independently 

Sincerely 


John F. Kennedy‘ 





* Attached to a March 24 letter from (irmsby Gore to McGeorge Bundy is an undated 
draft text of a joint statement the two nations might issue on the nuclear testing issue 
(Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, M-K, 1961-1962) See the 
Supplement 


* The closing and President Kennedy s signature are written in an unidentified hand 
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167. Teletype Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to 
President Kennedy 


London, April 5, 1962. 


T 183/62. Message is in two parts. Part | begins. 

Dear friend 

Thank you very much for your message of April 3 about nuclear 
tests.' | have discussed the problem with my Cabinet colleagues today. 

We are all agreed that there should in any event be a joint statement 
by us both in the next ten days or so. The question as to whether I should 
in addition send another letter to Khrushchev is in their view nicely bal- 
anced. 

I am not really so much concerned with the public opinion of Britain 
at the present time. In my experience that always stabilises itself in the 
long run behind what is right and sensible. But my colleagues are inter- 
ested by your thought that there might be advantage in such an approach 
from the whole Western point of view. There is always the off chance that 
Khrushchev would accept the principle of on the spot verification. That 
of course would be an enormous advantage from the point of view of the 
future of the world even though it might, and I am sure you have thought 
of this, cause us both some immediate difficulty. lt he did accept it would 
be almost impossible for you not to hold up the tests to see whether an 
effective treaty could be got. It would also, I think, imply that we might 
be forced to the position of agreeing that there would be no static stations 
on Russian soil. 

Another possibility is that Khrushchev might ask for a summit for 
discussion either at Geneva or elsewhere. If he did so without clearly 
accepting verification by on the spot international inspection then we 
would stand firm and be in a strong position. But if he accepted verifica- 
tion and asked! | ~ * meeting on this basis it would be difficult to refuse. 

In other «rords, if he accepts we are in the short run in some diffi- 
culty as to huw to proceed but in the long run we will have secured an 
immense advantage which the whole of numanity will welcome. So, on 
the whole, | am inclined to send a letter on the lines of the attached draft.’ 

There is one subsidiary point which I think could easily be over- 
come. We would be asked why | wrote this letter and why it was not a 
joint one. My reply will be that since Bermuda we have been in the closest 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Senes, Nuclear Weapons, 
joint US/UK Statement on Nuclear Testing 4/10/62, 3/62-4/62 Top Secret 
' Document 166 


* Not printed 
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consultation about every step, and that it had been our practice some- 
times to operate singly and sometimes jointly in our dealings with the 
Russians. 

| would be grateful if you would think this over and send me your 
view either by this wonderful new teleprinter system or by telephone 
call 


With warm regard 





Washington, April 5, 1962 


SUBJECT 

Meeting of C ormmuttee of Proncpals 
PARTICIPANTS 

See attached list! 


The Secretary noted that the tabling of a draft “treaty” by the Soviet 
Union had confronted us with a tactical problem and that although the 
fundamental barrier to negotiations was the negative Soviet attitude 
toward inspection, we should try to put in the hands of our delegation 
the materials they need for negotiating purposes. A treaty outline was 
being prepared for this purpose, and a number of questions needed to be 
answered 

Mr McNamara said that he had wondered how soon this needed to 
be done, but the Secretary's staternent that materials were needed for the 
present negotiations had answered that question. He also wished to ask 
what degree of detail was needed. He hoped that certain matters could 


be dealt with in general language 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 71! 5/4-562 Secret Drafted by William E 
Gathnght (ACDA /IR) and approved by Foster tor ACDA on April 9 and by the Secretary 
on April 10 

‘This 2 page list of the M4 parhopants at the meeting is not printed 
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Mr. Foster replied that we had to be more specific than heretofore 
and that although the complete details of our proposals could be 
unfolded gradually, we needed to give a sense of direction to the negoti- 
ations. 

The Committee then turned to discussion of the specific issues 
posed in Mr. Foster's memorandum of April 4, 1962,? for the Members of 
the Committee of Principals. 


1. Criteria for determining the dividing line between long- and medium- 
range strategic nuclear delivery vehicles. 

Mr. Foster recalled that Mr. McNamara had previously suggested 
that a distinction be drawn between vehicles of inter-continental and less 
than inter-continental range. He noted that a major problem was 
whether to consider the B-47 and Badger as falling in the inter-continen- 
tal category. ACDA recommended that they should be treated as inter- 
continental. Treating them as less than inter-continental gave the United 
States such an advantage as to be non-negotiable. Admiral Parker 
reviewed the alternatives which had been considered calling attention to 
the fact that under the alternative recommended by ACDA, the numbers 
of vehicles in the inter-continental categories for the United States and 
Soviet Union were roughly equivalent. 

Mr. McNamara questioned whether this was an accurate reflection 
of the true situation. He stated that for the Badger to achieve inter-conti- 
nental range, part of the Badger force had to be utilized as tankers. 
Accordingly, although the Soviet Union did not now have an inter-conti- 
nental force equivalent to that of the United States, it could achieve sucha 
force under the proposed categorization by, in effect, trading tankers for 
missiles. He believed that the recommended categories would be disad- 
vantageous unless tankers for the B-47 were also included. For similar 
reasons, he expressed his opposition to considering all strategic delivery 
vehicles in a single category. General LeMay agreed that the question of 
categories had to be looked at from the operational standpoint. 

Dr. Wiesner commented that if both we and the Soviet Union try to 
maximize advantage through “juggling” categories, we would never get 
an agreement. He suggested that reductions should be by types across 
the board but that production should be by categories. Reductions 
should be by numbers alone, but destructive capability might have to be 
considered in connection with production limitations. Proposed reduc- 
tion of a given type might be traded-off against allowed production. Mr. 
McNamara thought that this approach would meet Defense’s problems. 





* Foster's 7-page memorandum to the Committee of Principals, April 4, which sum- 
marizes the issues for discussion at the April 5 meeting, is uced in Seaborg, Journal, 
vol. 3, pp. 369-369F. 
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Mr. Fisher asked whether this did not mean that we were not really 
reducing by types since, in view of continuing production, the effect of 
this approach would actually be an increase in certain types supposedly 
subject to reduction. He also asked how this approach would affect 
determination of retained levels. The Secretary requested further clarifi- 
cation of the proposal. 

Mr. Foster reserved his position on the proposal and suggested that 
Dr. Wiesner work it out mathematically to show what was involved. 

2. Criterion for Determining Destruction Capability. 

Mr. Foster noted that ACDA recommended that destructive capa- 
bility be measured by the gross loaded weight of the vehicle involved but 
that he understood there was some difference of opinion as to the 
appropriateness of this criterion. General LeMay said that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were examining the matter. Mr. McNamara said that this 
was one matter which he hoped could be dealt with in general language. 
Mr. Beam stated that he thought it might be possible for a time to deal 
with the matter in general language. 


3. Reduction Criteria for Non-Strategic Armaments. 
Mr. Foster said that ACDA recommended that reductions in the 


non-strategic area should be by numbers only. He noted that weight 
might be of some importance in some categories but that reduction by 


numbers represented a simpler approach. 

Dr. Wiesner suggested that reductions should be by numbers but 
that types rather than categories should be used in the non-strategic as 
well as the strategic area. He suggested a continuous list of armaments to 
be reduced in both areas. 


4. Categories for Non-Strategic Armaments. 


Mr. Foster recalled that with one exception the categories suggested 
for non-strategic armaments had been under consideration for some 
time, the exception being ACDA’s proposal to add a new category for 
surface-to-air missiles other than anti-missile missile systems. 

In response to a question by the Secretary, Mir. McNamara said that 
he was inclined to the belief that the larger the number of categories the 
better in the non-strategic as well as the strategic area. General LeMay 
believed that a larger number of categories would be needed in the non- 
strategic area than had been proposed. Mr. McNamara thought in partic- 
ular that ships should be divided into more than a single category. 

Dr. Wiesner renewed his suggestion that reductions in the non-stra- 
tegic as well as the strategic area be by types and that production be by 


categories. He believed this approach would solve the problem pre- 
sented by the fact that the Soviet Union has so much to draw on. Mr. 


Nitze pointed out that there would be a problem in defining types. 
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Mr. Foster noted again that the issue had been under discussion for 
some time. However, Mr. McNamara stated that he was not prepared to 
give a final answer and that it would take some time to work the matter 
out. He was inclined to agree with Dr. Wiesner and wondered whether, if 
the suggested categories were to be used, they could not be described as 
“illustrative”. The Secretary thought this approach might be possible. 


5. Limitations on Production of Armaments. 


Mr. Foster expressed the view that the issue of limitations would 
have to be resolved in connection with the determination of categories. 


6. Limits on Testing of Strategic Delivery Vehicles. 
Mr. Foster stated that the ACDA recommendation was based on 


relating past testing experience to new levels of production. He believed 
this would not present problems. Mr. McNamara agreed to this 


approach. 
7. Anti-Missile Missile Systems. 

Dr. Wiesner thought problems would arise from treating anti-mis- 
sile missile systems differently from other types of armaments and that 
calling for prohibition of such systems might be interpreted as reflecting 
fear on our part. Mr. Wilson agreed that there might be a propaganda 
problem. 

General LeMay expressed the view that neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union was doing well in this field but that we could beat 
them if we wished todo so. He thought we should not give up our chance 
of doing so. 

The Secretary asked whether it was assumed that we would con- 
tinue developments. Mr. McNamara affirmed that we could proceed 
with developments in every category in which we were allowed to pro- 
duce. Dr. Wiesner believed that until the second stage of disarmament 
was reached, we had to be able to turn around. 

Mr. McNamara suggested that one way to handle the matter would 
be to treat anti-mussile missile systems as a separate category of non-stra- 
tegic armaments. If any such systems had been produced, they would be 
reduced thirty percent. If none had been produced, no production would 
be allowed. 

It was agreed to handle the matter in this manner. 


8. Elimination of Armaments Intended for Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Fisher noted that the Soviet Union had proposed the elimination 
of armaments for reserve forces and that ACDA believed that it would be 
advantageous to the United States to take the Soviet Union up on its offer. 
Mr. McNamara said that he had not had an opportunity to think the pro- 
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posal through, that he did not know how armaments for reserve forces 
would be defined, but that the offer seemed advantageous. General 
LeMay stated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff wanted another look at the 
proposal. Mr. Foster urged that it be given serious consideration since it 
was hard to think the proposal was not to our advantage. Mr. McNamara 
was inclined to agree with Mr. Foster but was not certain how to ensure 
that it would be to our advantage. 


§. Destruction of Nuclear Delivery Vehicles During Negotiations 

Mr. Foster noted that the proposal that the United States and the 
Soviet Union destroy on a mutual basis between 10 and 30 B-47’s and 
Badgers each month for a limited period during the negotiations had 
been discussed many times. He called attention to the proposal’s value in 
reassuring others of our sincerity. Mr. McNamara stated that he could 
agree to the proposai but that he believed the number destroyed should 
not be above 15 vehicles a month. 

The Secretary asked whether the proposal would jeopardize our 
position in the present confrontation with the Soviet Union. Mr. McNa- 
mara said that it would not. General LeMay, however, doubted that a 
Badger was worth a B-47. 

Mr. Wilson commented that Mr. Murrow doubted that the proposal 
would have lasting psychological impact since we were phasing B-47's 
out anyway. Mr. Foster pointed out that we had decided to retain the 
B-47 longer than previously planned and that it remained a significant 
instrument of war. 

Mr. Rostow feared that the proposal would prevent the neutrals 
from facing up to the problem of inspection and that trading bombers 
might offer the neutrals a soft way out. He wished to study the matter 
further and believed that every device should be used to make the neu- 
trals confront the inspection issue. Mr. Bundy was concerned that the 
proposal would open a Pandora's box of bonfires. 


No conclusion was reached respecting the proposal. 

The Secretary asked that ACDA and Defense prepare a joint state- 
ment of issues for the President.’ 

Upon completion of the review of issues posed in Mr. Foster’s mem- 
orandum of April 4, Dr. Wiesner raised the following questions regard- 
ing the Treaty outline that had been circulated: whether destruction of 





Refesence prasumahiy oto Poster's Age® 6 memesundum tothe President, comme 


rizing the issues for imminent discussion at the meeting that day with the President (Ken- 
a , National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Basic Memoranda, 
2/62-4/62) scatenn bum Eeeen to tee Dentin Loe & ad’ Connteoms ond 
rized in a memorandum from Kaysen to the President. 5. (Ibid, Departments and 
Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, 18-Nation Conference, Geneva, 4/1 /62-4/ 11/62) 
Both memoranda are in the Supplement 
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missile launching sites should not be subject to the thirty percent reduc- 
tion; whether the proposed definition of “control” in connection with 
transfer of nuclear weapons might not be disadvantageous; whether the 
verification annex should not be placed in the body of the Treaty outline; 
whether the Treaty outline should not specify the Parties to the Treaty; 
and whether the Treaty outline did not give undue weight to experts 
commissions. It was agreed that these questions could be examined in 
connection with redraiiing the Treaty outline. Dr. Wiesner also sug- 
gested that the thirty p scent reduction factor might be applied to armed 
forces as well as arma “ents, but Mr. Foster and Mr. McNamara thought 
it wiser to leave the United States proposal in its present form. 





169. Minutes of Meeting 
Washington, April 6, 1962. 


Minutes of Meeting with the President on April 6, 1962, on the ACDA Draft 
Outline of Provisions for a Basic Treaty on General and Complete Disar- 
mament 


Secretary Rusk stated there was an urgent need to provide the US. 
delegation at Geneva with an outline of our proposed treaty for general 
and complete disarmament. He noted that the Soviet delegation had 
already tabled a draft treaty and that there was considerable pressure on 
our delegation to begin a detailed discussion of the Soviet document. 
Therefore, unless the U.S. delegation can table a treaty outline by the end 
of next week, we will be faced with a serious negotiating problem. He 
suggested that there be another meeting with the President on Friday, 13 
April, following a Principals’ meeting on 11 April, to obtain final agree- 
ment on the treaty outline. 

The President asked if interagency agreement on all controversial 
points in the treaty could be obtained by April 13 so that the document 
could be tabled in Geneva at that time. Mr. Foster responded that agree- 
ment could not be expected by that time on all points. The JCS had, for 





ACDA, Disarmament, 18-Nation Conference, Geneva, 4/1/62-4/11/62. Secret. The 
a A list of 14 participants on the last page of the 
memorandum is not pri 
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example, asked for more time to consider the military issues involved in 
the treaty. After the US. delegation received the document, it would also 
have to coordinate it with other delegations. In addition, it was estimated 
that at least an additional week would be necessary to coordinate the 
document with the North Atlantic Council. Secretary Rusk stated that he 
wished to be able to table something in Geneva as soon as possible even if 
we have to leave some portions of the document in general terms. 

The President asked why it was that we were not further along with 
the treaty draft at this point since we presumably had been working on it 
for the past several months. Mr. Gilpatric stated that the DOD would 
have to share some of the blame with ACDA since they had been slow in 
replying on some policy issues. 

Mr. Foster, referring to the attached memorandum to the President,’ 
stated that the most basic substantive issue to be resolved was the man- 
ner in which reductions of armaments and limitations on production 
could be controlled. He noted that there were now two alternative pro- 
posals: (1) percentage reductions by broad categories and limited pro- 
duction within the same categories: (2) percentage reductions by specific 
types of armaments and limited production within broad categories. He 
stated his strong preference for the first approach. Mr. Gilpatric stated 
that the DOD considered the second approach, i.e., reduction by types 
and production by categories to be the preferable approach. General 
LeMay said that he was not sure of the consequences of either method, 
and wanted to reserve judgment pending study. Dr. Wiesner stated that 
he also endorsed the second alternative. He noted that reduction by 
types provided a simple, direct approach to the basic problem of treaty 
which would continue through all stages leading to general and com- 
plete disarmament and avoided dangers that might arise from the defi- 
nitions of categories that we do not at present entirely understand. At the 
same time, the use of broad categories for limited production in the first 
stage would permit some flexibility but would not become a matter of 
over-riding importance in the treaty. Mr. Fisher provided a numerical 
example of the two approaches and pointed out that from the negotiat- 
ing point of view he preferred categories since the total number would be 
progressively reduced for the entire category while under the second 
approach the total number of items of certain specific types would 
increase. Dr. Wiesner pointed out under either alternative the total num- 
ber of items in certain types would increase and that paper categories 
would not obscure this in the eyes of world opinion. He further empha- 
sized that since production would presumably only take place in the first 
stage, this would not be a continuing problem. 

Mr. Kaysen pointed out that the use of categories was further com- 
plicated by the requirement that “destructive capability” as well as num- 





' Not attached, but it was probably Foster's April 6 memorandum to the President, 
see footnote 3, Document 168 
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bers be considered in determining reductions and limitations on 
production. General LeMay commented that the essential problem was 
to cut the combat potential of both sides and he was not sure how to mea- 
sure this; it was not simply a counting matter. Dr. Wiesner observed that, 
considering the problems we were having defining categories within our 
own government, it would be most difficult to obtain mutually satisfac- 
tory definitions with the Soviets since they would obviously try to 
modify the category definitions to their maximum advantage. Mr. Gil- 
patric stated that it was his conclusion that, for both the purposes of our- 
selves and our allies, we should stick to the concept of reduction by types 
and base continued limited production on some form of categories. Sec- 
retary Rusk stated that he continued to feel that the position based on the 
reduction by types and production by categories would present prob- 
lems to the negotiators. The President stated that on the basis of what he 
had heard that, if he had to make a decision today, he would pick the 
second alternative of reduction by type and production by categories. 
Dr. Wiesner observed that it was his opinion that this approach was to 
our advantage from the point of view of security. Mr. Foster stated that he 
could not accept this conclusion. Mr. Gilpatric stated that alternate drafts 
covering both approaches be prepared. 

Mr. Foster recommended that we incorporate a provision in our 
treaty calling for the destruction of conventional armaments intended 
for reserve forces since this provision was included in the Soviet draft 
treaty of March 15and would, he believed, be substantially to our advan- 
tage. While this would affect our mothball fleet, it would have an even 
more significant effect on the very large Soviet stockpiled tanks and artil- 
lery. Mr. Gilpatric said that the DOD was willing to accept this as an item 
for bargaining at Geneva. 

Mr. Foster recommended that consideration be given to the earlier 
ACDA proposal to deposit a certain number of B-47’s for destruction 
provided the Soviet Union deposit an equal number of medium jet 
bombers. Mr. Gilpatric said that the DOD would go along with this pro- 
posal if it were incorporated in the U.S. position. General LeMay 
objected to a one-for-one trade of B-47’s for Badgers, but agreed that 
some other ratio might be acceptable. He also raised the question of 
whether this did not accept the Soviet position on verification of disar- 
mament. Mr. Wilson stated that Mr. Murrow felt that this proposal was 
actually very transparent since it was generally known that we were 
going to destroy the B-47 aircraft in any event. The President agreed that 
this proposal could be made if it were subsequently decided to be desir- 
able in connection with the Geneva negotiations. 


The President asked that a small interagency task force be formed to 
prepare a final draft of the treaty. It was decided that the drafting com- 
mittee be made up of representatives of ACDA, Defense, JCS and White 
House. 
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Mr. Kaysen observed that the present treaty draft makes very exten- 
sive use of the mechanism of the so-called experts commission. He con- 
sidered this undesirable since it focussed undue attention on secondary 
problems such as BW-CW and implied a lack of general knowledge on 
the subjects in question. He suggested that it would be more appropriate 
to give the IDO general powers in the treaty to study the problems and to 
discuss any commissions and annexes or appendices to the treaty out- 
line. The President stated that the drafting committee should deal with 

Dr. Wiesner stated that the present draft did not specify the states 
that would have to be party to the treaty in order for the first stage to 
come into effect or the states that would have to adhere to the treaty as a 
prerequisite to the transition from Stage I to Stage Il. Mr. Foster agreed 
that this was an important point that had not yet been dealt with in the 
treaty. The President asked whether adherence of China was a require- 
ment for the second stage. The Secretary said he felt it most certainly 
should be. Dr. Wiesner suggested that the original parties should include 
all of the NATO and Warsaw Pact members although it might be ade- 
quate to have only the U.S. and USSR as initial parties to the treaty. 





170. Editorial Note 


On April 9, 1962, the U.S. and British Governments sent a joint state- 
ment on nuclear testing to the Soviet Government, and a day later Prime 
Minister Macmillan sent a short letter to Chairman Khrushchev, 
Khrushchev seriously to consider the proposal set forth in the U.S.—U_K. 
statement. 

Both the joint statement and Macmillan’s letter were developed in a 
series of personal letters and telephone calls between Prime Minister 
Macmillan and President Kennedy and meetings between Kennedy's 
aides and British Ambassador David Ormsby Gore in Washington. The 
suggestion of a joint appeal to Khrushchev was contained, for example, 
in Macmillan’s March 20 letter to President Kennedy, which also con- 
tained a draft text for such a message. (Department of State, Presidential 
Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204) See the Supplement. Regarding the draft 
text, see footnote 3, Document 166. Additional documentation on the 
preparation of this joint statement is in the Kennedy Library, National 
Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, Joint US/UK State- 
ment on Nuclear Testing, 4/10/62, and Department of State, Presidential 
Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, M-K and K-M, 1961-1962. 

The joint statement reiterated the British and U.S. view that interna- 
tional inspection or verification inside the Soviet Union was required in 
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any nuclear test ban treaty in order to determine the nature of unex- 
plained seismic events which might be nuclear tests. The statement 
asserted, “For nearly three years this need was accepted by the Soviet 
delegation at Geneva,” but in the most recent negotiations had been 
“repeatedly rejected” by Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko and Zorin, 
the Soviet representative at the talks. The joint statement also rejected 
national detection systems as adequate protection against clandestine 
tests. “In the present state of scientific instrumentation,” it continued, 
“there are a great many cases in which we cannot distinguish between 
national and artificial seismic disturbances as opposed to recording the 
fact of a disturbance and locating its probable epicenter.” The statement 
its position and accept the principle of international verification; but if 
there was no change in its position, “the [U.S.] test series scheduled for 
the latter part of this month will have to go forward.” For text of this 
statement, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, volume |, pages 292-293. 

Macmillan’s April 10 letter personally appealed to Khrushchev “to 
give the most earnest consideration to our proposal. After all, the object 
of verification is not to increase suspicion, but to dispel it, to identify an 
event as a natural one so that confidence may not be threatened. | feel 
sure that once the principle of international verification is accepted, there 
will be a real chance of reaching an early agreement as to its application.” 
For text of the letter, see ibid., page 294. 





171. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-269-62 Washington, April 10, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament in 
a Peaceful World (ACDA Draft of April 9, 1962)" (U) 


1. The subject draft treaty has been reviewed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and their views and comments are contained in the Appendix and 
Annexes A, B and C hereto.’ 





Source National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Piles: FRC 71 A 3470, 
McNamara Records, NATO-NSC Meeting Confidential 

' Not printed. (Washington National Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/D Piles: FRC 77 
A 23, Eighteen Nation Committee) 

? A 16page Appendix entitled “Specific Comments” and Annexes A, B, and C are not 
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2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff note with satisfaction that the current 
draft treaty in several respects is more nearly in consonance with their 
previously expressed views than earlier drafts. Of grave concern, how- 
ever, is the expansion of previously expressed proposals concerning the 
untested, controversial and inadequate concept of inspection by random 
sampling. The recent history of disarmament negotiations with the 
Soviets has hinged in large measure on the critical issue of inspection. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that provision for complete inspection 
is a requirement that must be met as part of any agreement to a reduction 
of armaments. They consider that the security of the United States is con- 
tingent upon this principle. Any proposals which are deliberately 
designed to be “unintrusive” and therefore, acceptable to the Soviets are 
a hazard to the security of the country. 


3. Other objectionable features of the proposed draft treaty are 
listed as follows: 


No for inclusion of Communist China or other mili- 
arty gant states Stage 


a International Disarmament 
Cuganiantion prier to prior to start of Stage I reductions 
c. Reduction of armaments by categories which could be disad- 


ey go United States 
epitope Rede ee sme pete fer ee tg te 


(While this is a problem all the Services, it particularly strikes at 
the 480 shi fae US ccserve which have no Soviet counterpart.) 
e. Inclusion of launching pads as an item of armament. 
f. Limitation on production during Stage | tied to armaments 


“g- Prohibition on replacement of military civilians. 
Provision for compulsory paris Siction’ an Eeed Court 
of i in Stage L. 
Changes recommended in the Appendix would make the draft 
treaty satisfactory to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


4. Itis recommended that the appended views be used as the basis 
for establishment of Department of Defense position, and that vigorous 
efforts be made to influence interdepartmental agreement toward this 
end. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
L.L. Lemnitzer 
Chairman 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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172 Memorandum of Conversation 


SUBJECT 

Meeting of Commiuttee of Pinapals 
PARTICIPANTS 

See Attached List’ 


The Secretary asked Mr. Foster to present the issues for discussion. 


1. Methods of Reducing and Limiting Production of Armaments 

Referring to the ACDA draft “Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty 
on General and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World” (April 11, 
1962),? Mr. Foster noted that differences between ACDA and Defense 
proposals respecting methods of reducing and limiting production of 
armaments had been substantially narrowed as a result of Defense's 
modified presentation of its proposal. However, ACDA continued to 
regard its proposal of reduction and production by categories of arma- 
ments as preferable to Defense's proposal that armaments be reduced by 
types and produced by categories. 

Mr. Foster saw two advantages in the ACDA proposal. First, it per- 
mitted greater freedom to “vary the mix” of armaments during the 
uncertain first stage of disarmament. Second, it avoided negotiating 
en res 
proposing reductions by types, would, as a result of 
Sen teabtetamteasenthd tanennes Setuentonetheneienattnten 
posal had been improved, but the negotiating problem remained 
essentially the same. 

The Secretary thought it unlikely that the two sides would wish to 
turn each other loose to make their own “mix” and that the “mix” would 


probably have to be negotiated. He asked Mr. Gilpatric whether Defense 
would be comfortable letting the Soviet Union make its own “mix”. 
Mr. Gilpatric believed that by 1963, the earliest time a disarmament 
program such as that being discussed could realistically be initiated, our 
own “mix” of intercontinental weapons would be good and that 
Defense would prefer to freeze the “mix” at that point. Defense consid- 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 600.0012 /4-1162 Secret Drafted by Gath- 
right and approved in ACDA by Foster on April 16 and in S by Emory C Swank on April 20 

' The list of 17 participants is not printed 

? Not printed. (Washington National Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/D Piles: PRC 77 
A 23. Eighteen Nation Committee) 
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ered a production allowance in Stage | as primarily important from the 
standpoint of being ready to turn around if Stage | did not work. If a way 
could be found to keep production lines ready to go again and to allow 
only the production of parts during Stage |, Defense would prefer to hold 
the “mix” on the 1963 basis rather than to reduce and produce by catego- 
ries which would permit a change in the “mix”. 

Mr. Foster asked whether by 1964 the “mix” would not be further 
improved from our viewpoint. Mr. Gilpatric affirmed that this was so but 
thought the 1963 “mix” a good one and considered it preferable to 
negotiate and inspect on the basis of “knowns” rather than “unknowns”. 

Dr. Wiesner agreed with Mr. Gilpatric and thought that reduction by 
types was a more understandable approach, one that the neutrals could 
be expected to understand. 

Mr. Foster doubted that either approach was simple and com- 
mented that, on the basis of experience to date at Geneva, it would be 
necessary to explain matters time and time again. Referring to the prob- 
lem of maintaining the readiness of production lines, he recalled that Mr. 
McCone had pointed out that production could be resumed more 
quickly in a controlled economy than in a free economy. Mr. Foster 
thought the problem needed to be weighed. 

The Secretary recalled that Mr. Gilpatric had expressed the view that 
perhaps production during the first stage could be limited to production 


of parts. From the standpoint of disarmament, small production during 
the first stage would be better than large production. However, as Secre- 
tary of State, he also had to be interested in the combat capability of the 
retained 70 percent of armaments. He wondered how a small production 
allowance would affect this. 


Mr. Gilpatric replied that production of parts would be required 
throughout disarmament in order to maintain the retained armaments. 
In so far as maintaining production in readiness to turn around was con- 
cerned, he believed we had learned a good deal from experience during 
the past decade about how to control the flow of military production. We 
should not stop every wheel from turning during Stage I, but he did not 
think a large production allowance was needed to maintain production 
lines. 

The Secretary reaffirmed his view that it would in fact be necessary 
to negotiate the “mix”. Vast increments of power could not be applied on 
a free-wheeling basis. 

Mr. Kaysen believed that reduction by types would provide a 
tighter framework and that the variation of the “mix” resulting from pro- 
duction would be smaller than in an approach based on reduction and 
production by categories. Reduction by types tended to control shifts 
resulting from subsequent production although the degree of control 


was sensitive to the amount of production allowed. 
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Mr. Foster stated that he would agree with Mr. Kaysen if he were cer- 
tain that security during disarmament could be preserved by maintain- 
ing the same relationship among types. Reductions by categones would 
ensure that higher quality armaments could be retained during the 
uncertainties of Stage |. Moreover, there were new armaments we would 
want to produce. 

Mr. Gilpatric, however, thought it safer to freeze the “mix” at a 
known point. He said Defense was willing to look at the question of what 
specific production allowance should be provided and was willing to 
keep production low but not cut it out. 

Dr. Wiesner wondered whether in view of the foregoing discussion 
agreement could not be reached on the Defense proposal. However, the 
Secretary and Mr. Foster believed that although it would be 
to include the Defense proposal in the next draft of the “Outline”, the 
President should be acquainted with the basic issues and that ACDA’s 
proposal should also be presented for this purpose.’ 

Dr. Wiesner asked whether it would not be desirable to advise 
Ambassador Dean of what limits on production the U.S. contemplated. 

Mr. Foster thought the percentage should be small but that it was 
difficult to decide. 

The Secretary asked whether Ambassador Dean could be autho- 
rized to say that production would be not more than 10 percent a year? 
This should be sufficient for maintenance. 

Mr. Kaysen noted that this would make the production allowance 
equal to the proposal percentage for reductions. Although any addi- 
tional production would be carried out within the ceilings established by 
the reductions, it would be good to have two figures with the figure for 

Dr. Wiesner recalled a suggestion made by Dr. Haworth on another 
occasion that production might be limited to ten percent over a three year 
period. 

After some discussion of a formulation to the effect that production 
would be “substantially lower than 10 percent a year”, the matter was 
left unresolved. 


2 Application of percentage reductions to launching pads 

Mr. Foster then called attention to Dr. Wiesner’s proposal that fixed 
launching pads as well as missiles should be subject to reduction during 
Stage |. The proposal was a recent one, and there had been no opportu- 
nity to examine it in detail. Although the proposal concerned fixed 
launching pads, Mr. Foster wondered how, for example, Polaris subma- 





‘Gee Document 173 
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rines would be counted and noted that since they were already included 
within a category of armaments subject to reduction, there was danger 
that they might become subject to a double reduction. He also under- 
stood that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were troubled by the proposal and 
feared that it maght lead to opening up the issue of foreign bases in Stage | 
whereas it was now proposed to discuss their reduction as a Stage I! 
measure 

Mr Gilpatric thought there were definite advantages in getting the 
concept of reducing launching pads in at the beginning. The availability 
to the Soviet Union of higher yield missiles magnified the value of their 
launching pads. Moreover, he thought it easier to inspect the destruction 
of launching pads than missiles. 

Gen. Lemnitzer did not see how Polaris could logically be excluded 
from a discussion of launching pads and confirmed Mr. Foster's under- 
standing that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were concerned about the possitul- 
ity that the foreign bases issue might be raised if the US. proposed a 
Stage | reduction of launching pads. 

Dr. Wiesner acknowledged that the proposal had been advanced 
only recently. However, it had been realized that we had left a loophole, 
which he thought it important that we should try to close. it was his 
understanding that at least in the case of medium-range missiles, the 
Soviet Union had produced back-up missiles for each launching pad. 
Consequently, if missiles alone were reduced, the Soviet Union could 
merely keep filling up the launching pads, and no effective reduction of 
submarines were already subject to reduction would eliminate them 
from consideration in connection with the launching pad problem. 

The Secretary saw some advantages in destruction of fixed launch- 
ing pads if Polaris submarines were not subject to double-counting. He 
thought that it was desirable to move targets such as launching pads 
away from populated areas and out to sea and did not understand the 
point of view of some of the Europeans who apparently felt more com- 
fortable living by the side of strategic targets. Development of the con- 
cept of open cities might be one way to save the human race from 
destruction. He wondered how CIA felt about the matter. 
would seek to control only missiles, which were easier to hide than 
launching pads. He confirmed Dr. Wiesner’s understanding that the 
Soviet Union did keep more than one missile per pad. Consequently, 
Soviet salvo capability might be untouched by a reduction of missiles 
alone 
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The Secretary concluded that, on balance, the proposal to reduce 
fixed launching pads should be accepted. 

3. Elimination during Stage I of armaments for reserve forces 

Mr. Foster noted that the Soviet Union had introduced a new pro- 
posal calling during Stage I for the elimination of armaments for r_serve 
forces. ACDA did not feel too strongly about the matter but believed that 
it might be advantageous to take the Soviet Union up on its offer. 

Gen. Lemnitzer recalled that he had at an earlier time been con- 
cerned about what might be done with respect to Soviet reserve forces. 
The new proposal might be a way of getting at this problem, but the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were worried about its practicability. They did not see any 
clear way of determining what amounts of armaments were for reserve 
forces. 

The Secretary thought the matter was complicated by the fact that 
certain reserve stocks are maintained for active forces. He thought it 
would be difficult to differentiate between such stocks and other stocks 
for reserve forces. 

Gen. Lemnitzer agreed and said that he did not know how this could 
be done. 

Mr. Gilpatric recognized that since the Soviet Union had raised the 
issue, it was bound to come up. However, he thought it undesirable for 
the United States to put the proposal in its own “Outline.” Since the mat- 
ter would come up, it should be studied further. 

Mr. Foster agreed not to put the proposal in the “Outline” but noted 
that we would have to be prepared to respond to the Soviet proposal. 


4. Restraints on replacement of armed forces by civilian personnel 


Mr. Foster noted that the Soviet Union had proposed that civilian 
personnel be subject to the Stage | reduction of force levels. The United 
States could not accept this, but at the same time in view of the greater 
flexibility of the Soviet Union in replacing military personnel with civil- 
ians, it did not seem desirable to leave the matter untouched. ACDA had 
proposed language which was intended to restrict the replacement of 
military personnel by civilians. 

Mr. Fisher commented that we did not wish to leave room to change 
the “mix” of civilian and military personnel. 

Mr. Gilpatric thought a restriction of this character would prove dif- 
ficult to police, but he considered the ACDA proposal acceptable. 


5. Stage Il production 


Mr. Foster pointed out that ACDA had proposed that Stage II pro- 
duction be limited to replacement in kind on a one-for-one basis and that 
Defense had proposed that parts only be produced. ACDA was pre- 
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pared to accept the Defense proposal if Defense had concluded that pro- 
duction of parts only would meet needs during Stage II. 


Mr. Gilpatric confirmed that this was Defense's conclusion. 


The Secretary and Mr. Webb departed at this point. 

Mr. Fisher called attention to the fact that in order to provide an 
opportunity for the President to examine the “Outline” before the meet- 
ing scheduled for the next afternoon, it would be necessary to make a 
revised draft available to the White House by 10:00 a.m. in the morning. 
Accordingly he requested that any additional comments on the present 
draft be made available to ACDA as rapidly as possible. In this connec- 
tion, he inquired whether AEC had had an opportunity to review the lan- 
guage on Stage II proposals respecting nuclear weapons which had been 
revised in the light of staff level discussions (the proposals referred to 
appear on p. 48 of the draft of April 11). Dr. Haworth confirmed that the 
new language was acceptable to AEC and asked, with respect to another 
matter, whether language respecting the coming into force of the Treaty 
could not be modified to preclude the possibility that failure of a single 
state (other than the United States or the Soviet Union) to ratify the Treaty 
would delay its coming into force. Mr. Fisher agreed to modify the lan- 
guage to preclude this possibility. 

Mr. Kaysen then summarized the results of the meeting as follows: 


1. Both the Defense and ACDA appscaches to the problem of 
reducing and producing armaments would be presented to the Presi- 
dent. In this connection, the question of how to handle the B-47 and the 
Badger continued to be in disagreement. It should be made clear to the 
President that the size of the production allowance eve a central role in 


the merits of the two proposals. If the production allowance were large, 
there was little difference between the two a hes. 
a 2. Fixed launching pads would be sutgect to reduction during 

el. 

*. Reduction of armaments for reserve forces would not be pro- 

posed but the matter would be studied. 

4. Restraints on replacing military personnel with civilians would 
be proposed in Stage |. 

5. Stage Il armaments production would be limited to production 
of parts. 


In closing the meeting, Mr. Foster noted the Delegation’s desire that 
“will” rather than “would” be used in the “Outline”. He thought the 
drafting and clearances of the “Outline” had proceeded to the stage 
where it was difficult to adopt the Delegation’s suggestion. 
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173. Memorandum From the President's Deputy Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Kaysen) to President Kennedy 


Washington, April 12, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament issues 


1. The attached draft outline treaty, the final result of a long process 
of discussion between ACDA and other interested agencies, is submitted 
for your approval. (Tab B)' It is now all agreed; except for one major issue 
left for your decision. 

2. The open issue is the way which we specify for reducing arma- 
ments. The treaty draft (Stage I, Section A, pp. 8 through 13) is organized 
in terms of reduction by types and production by categories. This is the 
alternative preferred by all the principals save ACDA. Defense, JCS, 
AEC and the White House Staff prefer this alternative strongly. At the 
Principals Meeting yesterday,? Secretary Rusk indicated that he shares 
this preference. CIA and USIA have indicated no strong position on this 
point. The ACDA method (Tab C) is drafted in terms of reduction and 
production by categories. 

3. As you will remember, this is a problem which has been dis- 
cussed at some length before, and specifically in your last meeting with 
the Principals on April 6.‘ In the first stage, reduction by types involves a 
30% cut in the inventory of each individual type of weapon (e.g., B-52, 
Minuteman, Atlas, etc.). During this stage, there would also be a produc- 
tion allowance for each category (e.g., long-range strategic delivery 
vehicles, which includes all the types listed above). This allowance could 
be used to offset the reduction in, or even increase the numbers of, any 
type, provided that the numbers of some other type within the same cate- 
gory were reduced correspondingly to maintain the over-all 30% reduc- 
tion for the whole category. In the second stage, when there is no 
production except for maintenance, reduction proceeds by types, and 
categories are no longer significant. The alternative formulation of 
reduction and production by categories means that the reduction of 30% 
is charged against a category as a whole, and can be taken in terms of any 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Basic 
Memoranda, Memorandum to the President 4/12/62. Secret. Copies were sent to Bundy 
and Wiesner 


' This attached draft, April 12, is not printed 
* See Document 172 

* Tabs C-E are not printed 

*See Document 169 
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specific weapons within the categories, i-e., the whole reduction could be 
charged against a single type of weapon if it constituted 30% or more of 
the category. The production allowance is treated similarly. Tab A givesa 
model computation which illustrates the difference between the two 
methods.° 

The most significant difference between the two methods lies in the 
extent to which they permit a change in the mix of armaments. For any 
given rate of reduction (e.g., 30%) and any given production allowance 
(e.g., 10%), reduction by types permits a much smaller change in the mix 
than reduction by categories. Of course, the larger the production allow- 
ance, the less important this difference becomes, but all parties to the dis- 
cussion agreed that we should be thinking in terms of a small production 
allowance. Further, under reduction by types, changes in mix cease after 
the end of Stage |, when production ceases except for maintenance 
requirements. Reduction by categories, however, permits the change in 
mix to proceed until complete disarmament is reached. 

4. There are twoarguments in favor of reduction by types. First, it is 
desirable to stabilize the mix of weapons on both sides, from the point of 
view of our security interests. A method which allows only small and rel- 
atively predictable changes in the mix leaves the military balance more 
or less where it is now. Even if we could foresee a balance of advantage in 
the game of changing the mix, that balance in fact is very sensitive to the 
boundaries of the categories. These would be a matter of negotiation and 
accordingly it is difficult to predict where we would come out. In yester- 
day’s meeting, Gilpatric, Lemnitzer and Rusk ail stated clearly that they 
considered a more or less stable mix more desirable than a situation in 
which each side tried to take advantage of its freedom to vary the mix 
substantially. 

Further, despite the complications introduced by production allow- 
ances in Stage |, reduction by types, carried through the three stages of 
the treaty to the eventual goal, corresponds more nearly to the simple 
notion of disarmament across-the-board than does reduction by catego- 
ries. Accordingly, it will be easier to explain and defend in Geneva.’ 

5. On the other side, the arguments of ACDA for reduction by cate- 
gories are also .wo. First, they assert it ‘s an important strategic advan- 
tage to be able to vary our weapons mix considerably. Second, they fear 
that the problem of explaining reduction by types during the first stage, 
when there is a production allowance, is such that we might give the 





* For text, see the Supplement 

* A summary of the Department of Defense views on reductions by types and catego- 
nes as well as on other issues is in a memnorandum from Gilpatric to McNamara, April 11 
(Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 71 A 3470, McNamara 
Records, NATO-NSC Meeting) 
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impression that our offer is deceptive. ACDA does agree that the present 
language on this point (see p. 8, Ala.) has minimized this problem, 
although they do not think it has disappeared entirely. USIA is of the 
view that there is no significant difference in ease of explanation between 
the two. It should be observed, however, that there is in fact more room 
for a large increase during the first stage in the numbers of a specific 
weapon, e.g., Polaris missiles, under the ACDA alternative than under 
reduction by types. 

ACDA’s presentation of its view on this point is attached at Tab D. 
Note that in the computation on page 3, they have included B-47’s in the 
intercontinental strategic category, although their proposal (Tab C, pp. 
1-2, items 2 a, b) put them in a separate category. 

6. The treaty is long. The more important provisions which you 
might wish to scan are listed on the first page of Tab B. Those that are 
starred (*) are especially significant. 

7. Tab E contains a brief chronology that I prepared of the steps to 
the agreed document. 


Carl Kaysen’ 





” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





174. Editorial Note 


The Committee of Principals met with President Kennedy in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House on April 12, 1962, from 5 to 6 p.m. 
Glenn Seaborg wrote the following summary of the discussion on disar- 
mament: 

“Rusk explained the reduction by category in comparison to reduc- 
tion by type. He emphasized the key role of production in the decision 
between the two. He says that if production is not small, we would havea 
modernization program rather than a disarmament program. Foster 
said he thought there was more flexibility in reduction by category, and 
said he wanted the DOD to be sure that they saw the implications of 
reduction by type with small replacements. Rusk said he thought about 
5% per year of production might be negotiable while Foster said it might 
be only 3%. The President decided to go ahead with reduction by types. 
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“Rusk again asked whether DOD understood the figures, and 
McNaughton answered in the affirmative. McNaughton said they want 
production by type so as to keep the plants warm, that is, keep them in 
good condition. The President pointed out that this presents a real prob- 
lem from the standpoint of public relations in the disarmament negoti- 
ations. He wanted to know how we could explain the reason for keeping 
our plants warm. Wiesner said we needed to protect ourselves until we 
are sure of disarmament. 

“The President asked if they agreed to inspection from the begin- 
ning, could we forego this. Kaysen said the explanation should be along 
the lines of saying that it is an honest plan and that the Soviet plan is not 
honest; that it is a complicated problem not to be solved by a radical 
change, and that serious people should think about starting cautiously. 
Wiesner also mentioned the need for economic turn-around time. 

“The President then said OK, but we can back off from this insist- 
ence on production if we can get inspection from the very beginning and, 
of course, the success of our negotiating such a position depends on our 
skill in handling it. Rusk said the DOD must agree that the production 
should be low and McNaughton said they do so agree, and they can 
work out suitable language. 

“Next, the question of the reduction of launch pads was considered. 
The representatives of the Chiefs of Staff said that the Chiefs can’t agree 
to this because they haven't had enough time to study it. McNaughton 
said that he and McNamara and Gilpatric feel this should be included 
and that they see no defect in the argument for putting it into effect from 
the beginning. The representative of the Chiefs said it could be put in 
later, and Rusk pointed out it could also be put in at the beginning and 
dropped later. 

“McNamara and Lemnitzer, who entered the meeting at this stage, 
both agreed that the reduction in launch pads should be put in the treaty 
from the beginning. 

“The next question involved the reduction in reserve armament and 
Rusk suggested that it should not be in the treaty. 


“The President asked who was going over to Geneva and was told 
that Foster and McNaughton were. 

“Kaysen pointed out the problem of accepting jurisdiction of the 
international court under the treaty. Lemnitzer objected to the inclusion 
of the principle of zonal inspection in such definite language, and McNa- 
mara suggested that the language in the last sentence of page 27 of the 
April 12 draft could be made more conditional by including the phrase, 
‘tor example.’ The President said that the more he looks at this problem, 
the more complicated it seems to be and, therefore, he appreciates the 
efforts of Foster, Fisher, McNaughton and the others who have worked 
on it.” (Seaborg, Journal, volume 26, Supplement, pages 128-130) 
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The meeting then turned to preparations for the upcoming US. 
nuclear tests, the discussion of which Seaborg also summarized in his 
journal (Ibid., pages 130-131) 





175. Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to President 
Kennedy 


London, April 17, 1962. 


DEAR FRIEND, Mr. Khrushchev has at last given a definite, if some- 
what prolix, reply to my simple question on international verification.' 

Now we have the problem of the eight well meaning neutrals.’ I 
understand that after further discussion this morning it was agreed that 
the neutrals should clarify their proposals at a meeting on Thursday 
morning, April 19.° On the assumption that these remain substantially 
unchanged, I suggest that Dean and Godber should take this line. After 
referring to other difficulties, for instance that the right to initiate a verifi- 
cation in the neutrals’ original proposal seems to lie not with the com- 
plainant nation but with the commission or even with the nation 
complained of; i.e. not the plaintiff but the court or even the defendant, 
they should say that there is still the vital point of Russian objection to 
any form of inspection on Russian soil. This point was made quite clear 
by the President and the Prime Minister in their joint statement and by 
the Prime Minister in his letter to Mr. Khrushchev who has turned it 
down flat. They should repeat that if the Russians will now, even at this 
late hour, accept the principle of international verification, negotiation 
becomes possible. If not, it cannot for the moment be fruitful. Therefore 
the tests must proceed. 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204. Secret 
Attached to the source text is a note from Ormsby Gore to the President, April 17, explain- 
ing that the Prime Minister asked him “to pass to you the enclosed message on the neutrals’ 
proposals at Geneva on nuclear tests ~ 

' For text of Khrushchev’s message to Macmillan, 12(U.N. doc. ENDC/27), see 
Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 318-328. ing Macmillan’s letter to 
Khrushchev, to which Khrushchev replied, see Document 170 

? Reference is to the eight-nation memorandum on the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests submitted by Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, and the United 
Arab Republic to the Nation Committee (U.N. doc. ENDC /28) on 
April 16. For text, see on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 334-336. 


* For text of the statement by Acting Ethiopian Representative Petros Sahlu, who 


eee ee eee Disarmament Com- 
mittee on April 19, see ibid, pp 35 
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One of my difficulties is that the House of Commons rises at 4 p.m. 
on April 19. My normal time for a statement would be at 12 noon that day. 
If this is the agreed line for Dean and Godber to take I could confine my 
statement to giving it to the House. 

My reading of the situation is that the Russians are determined to 
have their own series of tests and are relying on yours as the excuse. 
Therefore I think it very unlikely that they will accept this principle 
which obviously must have the effect of, at any rate, postponing both 
your tests and theirs. 

With warm regard, 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





176. Editorial Note 


Glenn Seaborg sent a letter to President Kennedy on April 12, 1962, 
requesting the President's approval of the proposed atmospheric testing 
program of 26 shots, plus 2 contingency shots. (Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons Testing, 
4/5/62-7/30/62) See the Supplement. The National Security Council 
met on April 18 from 12:15 to 12:45 p.m. in the Cabinet Room of the White 
House to review this proposal. A memorandum from McGeorge Bundy 
to the President, April 18, presented the agenda for this NSC meeting and 
reviewed the issues for decision and the options available to the Presi- 
dent. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and Memo- 
randa Series, NSC Meetings, 1962, No. 499) 

Seaborg summarized the NSC meeting as follows: 

“The President opened the meeting by asking Secretary McNamara 
to discuss the proposed Polaris and Atlas systems proof tests. The Secre- 
tary described the need for the Polaris test and the nature of the test, and 
said he recommended its inclusion. He said that the Atlas test presented 
some problems with respect to the possibilities of an abort and the effect 
that this would have on the public confidence in it as a system. He also 
said that there could be a small, but negligible, health hazard in connec- 
tion with such a test. In view of this and other factors, he said that he 
would like more time to study the matter. 
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“Lemnitzer spoke in favor of the inclusion of both tests. He showed 
a number of charts which pictured the locale and described in some 
detail the nature of the Atlas and Polaris tests. 

“I described briefly the safety considerations with respect to the 
Atlas test, indicating that it probably did not present a real health hazard 
but that there certainly were public relations problems involved. 

“The President then asked me to discuss the proposed surface shot 
in Nevada. I said that this is a shot in which both DOD and AEC have an 
interest, that it is an effects test that has to be conducted in the atmo- 
sphere and has to be conducted over dry land because its aim is to meas- 
ure the effects of electromagnetic radiation on electronic instrumentation 
under possible operating conditions. | said that, in addition, the AEC has 
the aim of measuring the effect of weapons on weapon component parts. 

“The President inquired as to the possibility of a photographer tak- 
ing a photograph of a mushroom-like cloud and publishing it. He asked 
whether the cloud would be of that type. | said that it is difficult to 
describe it accurately in those terms; that some might call it a mushroom 
and others not. In answer to his further question, | said that it would rise 
to about 20,000 feet. 


“Bundy and | indicated that there would have to be at least 24 hours’ 
notice to the airlines and, hence, it would become publicly known so that 
possibly photographs could be taken. The President indicated that the 
shot should be placed at the end of the series, in view of these complicat- 
ing factors. 

“There was then a discussion of the starting date and proposed tim- 
ing of the announcement Foster felt that the starting date should not be 
next Monday (April 23rd) because this is the day of reconvening the 
group in Geneva, and it seems that Tuesday or Wednesday would, there- 
fore, be indicated. 

“Rusk suggested, and the President concurred, that the announce- 
ment should be by the AEC, and just at the time, without much lead time. 
| indicated that a definite time has to be set pretty soon, and Haworth 
added that 5 days lead time is needed, to which the President replied that 
we will be given a starting date with that much lead time.” (Seaborg, 
Journal, volume 3, pages 421, 425) 

NSC Action No. 2450, April 18, recorded the following decisions 
reached at this meeting; 

“a. Discussed the spring 1962 nuclear atmospheric test series pro- 
—_ by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 


*». Noted the President's approval of the tests in the attached list 
with the exception of the Atlas D(MK-49) weapons system test, which is 
not to be fired pending further study in the Department of Defense 
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“c. Noted the President's desire that the 2 KT surface test in Nevada 
be fired toward the end of the test senes 


“d. Discussed the timing and announcement of the test series and 
agreed that announcements of tests would be made in the Icwest pos- 
sible key by the Atomic Energy Commission.” 

The attachment cited in paragraph b listed 26 tests plus 2 contin- 
gency tests. (Department of State, S/S—NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 
D 95, Records of Action by the National Security Council) 

In a memorandum for the record of the White House staff meeting 
on April 19, Colonel Ewell noted: 

“i. Bundy laughingly referred to the NST meeting, and said that it 
was rather pro forma, that the actual decision had been made five min- 
utes before the meeting in a talk between the President and Mr. McNa- 
mara. The meeting itself just went through a ritual discussion of the 
problem, and | gather that the President made the decision that had 
already been agreed on. Bundy also said that Secretary Rusk expressed 
dismay at discussing such a sensitive subject in front of 30 or 40 people. 
Evidently Ambassador Stevenson had felt that this meeting would 
afford him a vehicle in which to sound off at length about atmospheric 
testing, and when it was cut off rather short Bromley Smith was left hold- 
ing the sack of placating Ambassador Stevenson. This brings to mind the 
increasing tendency of late to obtain early decisions in the back rooms 
and jee a of the White House rather than on the floor in formal 
debate.” (National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Daily Staff Meet- 
ings Jan—Apr 62) 

The nuclear test series, called Dominic |, consisted of 36 detonations 
held in the Pacific Ocean area from April 25 to November 3, 1962. The 
first 27 were held in the vicinity of Christmas Island in the spring and 
summer. The remaining nine tests were conducted in the Johnston Island 
area during the fall. (Regarding the last nine shots, see Document 218.) 
These tests complemented other nuclear test shots, which had been 
resumed in the continental United States in September 1961. President 
Kennedy approved additional nuclear tests in the Pacific Ocean area and 
Nevada on May 8 (memorandum of decision, May 9; Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, Testing, 
4/5/62-7 / 30/62) and June 20 (see Document 189). 

On May 10, President Kennedy requested Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan’s approval of two of the proposed tests in the Christmas Island area 
(memorandum from Bundy to Ormsby Gore, May 10; Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, Testing, 
5/62), and Ambassador Ormsby Gore conveyed the Prime Minister's 
oral approval to Bundy on May 16. (Memorandum for the record, May 
18; ibid., Additional Tests, 5/62) Bundy requested the Prime Minister's 
assent for another Christmas Island air drop shot on July 7. (Letter from 
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Bundy to Ormsby Gore, July 2; ibid. 5/6-7 / 30/62) The British response 
has not been found, but presumably approval was given because the 
shot took place on July 11. 

President Kennedy was also sensitive to world reactions to the US. 
test series. On June 13, for example, “The President urged Mr. Bundy to 
see what he could do about getting the nuclear tests outside the atmo- 
sphere speeded up and accomplished as fast as possible. He feels that 
there is too long a delay.” (Memorandum for the record by Clifton, June 
13; Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear 
Weapons, Testing, Dominic, 2/62-4/62) In a telephone call to Seaborg a 
day later to put a hold on an above-surface Nevada shot scheduled for 
June 26, Bundy remarked that “the President would like to have the other 
high altitude shots over with as soon as possible.” (Seaborg, Journal, vol 
ume 3, page 605) And shortly before the June 20 meeting, “Bundy 
observed that the President is quite keen to end the series and would 
probably resist stretching it in order to get another high altitude shot.” 
He added that “everyone but the President seemed to feel that radiation 
in milk was no real problem. However, the President, like Lincoln, 
constituted a majority of one in this case.” (Memorandum for the record 
by Ewell, June 20; National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Daily 
Staff Meetings, May-Sep 62) 

Most of the shots were airdrops, but two were conducted in the open 
ocean and five were high-altitude bursts launched by rockets. A history 
of the Pacific series, with emphasis on the participation of Department of 
Defense persounel, is Operation Dominic 1—1962, DNA-6040F (Defense 
Nuclear Agency, 1983). The dates, location, type, purpose, and yield 
range of each shot are summarized in Announced United States Nuclear 
Tests, June 1945 Through Decem*er 1990, DOE/NV-209 (Rev. 11) (US. 
Department of Energy, Nevada Operations Office). 

The Soviet Union resumed atmospheric nuclear testing in early 
August 1962 
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177. Memorandum of Conversation Between Secretary of State 
Rusk and the Soviet Ambassador (Dobrynin) 


Washington, April 23, 1962, 2 p.m. 


During my conversation with Mr. Dobrynin today we had a few 
words about nuclear testing. | pointed out to him that the President had 
more than once said that his principal disappointment since assuming 
office was the failure of the three governments concerned to reach a 
mutually acceptable agreement to ban nuclear tests. | pointed out that we 
had made strenuous efforts, beginning in March 1961, to meet what we 
understood to be the Soviet position and had continued these efforts at 
the present Geneva Conference. | pointed, as examples, to our proposals 
to eliminate the threshold and to ban tests in all environments (without 
an increase in inspection arrangements), and to locate control posts in the 
Soviet Union in direct relationship to seismicity. | outlined to him the 
principal points in my Geneva talk which led us to conclude that espio- 
nage could not be a serious question. ' 


| added that it now appears that we shall have to resume test= snd, 
from what has been said in Moscow, we would assume that the U. viets 
will also test again. I said that it was a continuing policy of the United 
States to bring about a complete and permanent end of all testing on the 
basis of an agreement which would give reasonable assurance to the sig- 
natories that the agreement was being lived up to. | thought it important 
for our two governments to remain in contact with each other on this 
matter and to make every effort to bring to an end the kind of nuclear race 
in which we are now engaged 

He said he was concerned that the resumption of tests by the United 
States would lead to a worsening of relations between our two govern- 
ments. He used the familiar arguments about the numbers of tests con- 
ducted by the West and by the Soviet Union and said he did not 
understand why we had not accepted the statement of the eight powers 
in Geneva as a basis for further discussion.’ After a brief discussion of 
well known positions of both sides this portion of the conversation 
ended without a defined conclusion 


DR’ 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 600 0012 /4-2%2 Secret. Drafted by Sec- 
retary Rush 

' In his statement to the Eighteen Nation Disarmament ( ommuttee on March 23, Sec. 
retary Rush disputed the Soviet complaint that the test ban control system “would facilitate 
Western esponage against the Soviet Union © For text of his statement. see Documents on 
Disarmament, 1%2. vol. L pp. 167-176 

* See footnote 2, Document 175. For text of the U.S. paper submitted in on 
April 17 (U.N. doc. ENDC /29), see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 336-338 


* Rush s inihals appear in an umidentifed hand. indicating Rusk signed the onginal 
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178 Memorandum of Conversation 


Nuctear Testing 
PARTICIPANTS 


Anatoh Dobrynan Ambassador of the USSR 
Georg M Kormenko Counsetor of the Soviet Embassy 


The Secretary 
Foy D Kotver Assstant Secretary 


The Secretary reviewed the vital interests of the West in the Berlin 
situation: the presence of our forces and of access to West Berlin and the 
freedom of West Berlin to have whatever arrangements with others 
which were important to its continued free life and viability.' These were 
the more immediate questions and then there were broader ones. He 
referred to Gromyko’s comment on the fact that there is some interde- 
pendence between progress on disarmament and progress on Berlin. In 
this connection he wanted Mr. Dobrynin to know that the United States 
was very serious in its approach to the disarmament question, this was 
equally true as regards nuclear testing and the United States would be 
happy to sign a satisfactory agreement on this subject, for example, this 
afternoon. Other broader questions about which he had talked with Mr 
Gromyko in Geneva included the questions of diffusion of nuclear 

of boundaries and of non-aggression. The American side had 
repeatedly said that if the question of the vital interests could be dis- 
posed of, we considered that the others would easily fall into place. He 
observed, however, that Mr Gromyko had repeated a demand for an end 
to the Occupation as an essential condition and if this were so, then Mr 
Gromyko’s reference to obstacles in the way of an agreement was an 
understatement. On the question of access, both sides had put up pro- 
posals for an International Access Authority. Perhaps some progress 
could be made if these were discussed on the basis of the essential needs 
on both sides. He pointed out that the United States had tried to take into 
account the fact that the USSR had put forward over several years public 
positions with respect to Germany and Berlin. He pointed out that the 
United States had also made proposals. It was clear that these proposals 
on both sides were unacceptable and he had discussed with Mr. Gro- 





Source of State, Central Piles, 711 5611 /4-2762 Secret Drafted by Kob- 
her and in S on May 1! 

'A7-page memorandum of the conversation on Berlin is ibid 762 010 /4 2762 A tele 
graphk summary i* printed in vol XV. pp 121-122 
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myko in Geneva the question of how we manage a state of disagreement 
This was why the United States had pu’ forward its working paper on 
“Draft Principles” which had deliberately «anitted certain points of 
interest to both sides but provided a means for continuing to try to talk 
out these disagreed matters.’ The Secretary said frankly he did not see 
how we could be expected to go much further without knowing where 
we stand on the central issues. As he had toid Mr Gromyko, the matter of 
diffusion of nuclear weapons was a US national policy which we applied 
even to our own allies, with the single exception of the UK which had 
been an original partner with us im atomic development. In general, 
therefore, we found ourselves in a situation where the broader range of 
questions was subject to some movement and umprovement. This 
brought us down to essential elements which were really, in the case of 
Berlin, the matter of our presence there and, in the case of disarmament, 
the question of verification. These were the keys which would unlock a 
whole sernes of possibilities. For the moment he would leave aside the 
disarmament aspect. He could, of course, repeat all that we had said in 
many conversations about our presence in West Berlin, but the Ambassa- 
dor already knew our position. After the Ambassador confirmed that he 
did, the Secretary commented that since Mr Dobrynin was a new partici- 
pant in these talks perhaps he could bring some fresh air into them 
Laughing, Mr. Dobrynin observed that he had his instructions. He then 
went on to say that he understood the Secretary was not directly linking 
the problems of Berlin and of disarmament. The Secretary confirmed this 
was the case and Dobrynin said that similarly the USSR was not linking 
the two. He said be thought the relationship between them had been 
made very clear in Mr. Khrushchev’'s statement. The Secretary agreed 
that this was essentially our own interpretation 


The Secretary said he wanted to call Ambassador Dobrynin’s atten- 
tion to his statement at his press conference yesterday’ and to Ambassa- 
dor Dean's statement in Geneva on nuclear testing.‘ He hoped that the 
Soviet side understood that this question is discussable every day and 
not just after the completion of the present senes of United States tests 
There must be some point at which the two sides could agree to accept- 
able terms on nuclear testing since he could see no interest to either of 
them in spending billions in a continuing nuclear race 





Reference is to a paper handed to Soviet Foregn Minister Cromyko at Geneva on 
March 22, tor text, see iid. pp 69-71 

‘For extracts of Rusk’s remarks, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962. vol. L pp 
%) 464 

* in bis staternent to the Fig hteen “athon Disarmament (Committee on Apni 26 Dean 
explained the LS reasons for resurming muclear testing in the atmosphere For text, see 
iid pp 4%-457 
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Ambassador Dobrynin said that the question was on what basis 
agreement cculd be reached. He referred to the Secretary's statement in 
reply to a question at his press conference about the possibility of an 
er Se a ee He said that the press had dis- 

and he had been asked to clarify whether this 
meant wet the United States is disposed to conclude such an agreement 
limited to atmospheric tests. 

The Secretary replied in the negative. He said that in replying to this 
question he had just not wanted to foreclose the possibility of future 
developments and to emphasize the importance that we should con- 
tinue talking on this subject. For example, he said, Mr. Gromyko had told 
him that the Soviet scientists have improved the instrumentation capa- 
ble of distinguishing between an underground explosion and an earth- 
quake. Perhaps the Soviet scientists had something that we did not have 
and maybe it would be a good idea if our scientists could be brought 
together with them in this connection. 

Ambassador Dobrynin said that he understood the Secretary's posi- 
tion. He had simply wanted to clarify the matter. As he understood it, 
both sides are ready today only to sign their own treaty proposals. 

After indicating his acceptance of the Ambassador's formulation 
the Secretary said he wanted to add that we could not accept the Soviet 
charge that the minimal amount of verification in the US proposals 
amounted to “espionage.” However, he concluded, if we continue talk- 
ing all aspects of the matter can be further discussed. 
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179. Memorandum of Conversation 


Wash-ngton, April 28, 1962, 11 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 


Prime Minister Macmillan’s Visit to Washington, April 27-29 


SUBJECT 
Nuclear Testing 
PARTICIPANTS 
us British 
The Secretary Sir Norman Brook, Secretary to the 
Under Secretary Ball Cabinet 
Ambassador Bruce Ambassador Ormsby Gore 
Mr. McGeorge Bundy, White House Sir Evelyn Shuckburgh, Deputy Under 
Mr. Pierre Salinger, White House Secretary of State, Foreign Office 
Mr. William R. Tyler, Acting Mr. Harold Evans, Public Relations 
Assistant Secretary of State Adviser 
Mr. William C. Burdett, Acting Mr. M.A.M. Robb, Information Minister, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of British Embassy 
State Mr. John Thompson, First Secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Sweeney, BNA British Embassy 
Mr. Philip de Zulueta, Private Secretary to 
Prime Minister 


The President said he would like to review what the Prime Minister 
and he had discussed about nuclear testing. We should wait until after 
our tests which would take three or four months and the Soviet tests 
which we expected to follow. Then we should consider after analyzing 
the results whether we should make another offer limited to tests in the 
atmosphere or consisting of an entire treaty. We should be considering 
now what should be done. We would have to take into account pressures 
in our two countries and around the world. 

The Prime Minister said he had been watching this matter for a long 
time. We are always on the point of agreement then, such is the ingenuity 
of our scientists, they think of something which makes agreement 
impossible. In fact we have steadily moved to less vigorous require- 
ments. We always seem to miss the proper moment. We could have had 
an agreement some years back on what we are offering now. That is, 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /4-2862. Secret. Drafted by Bur- 


dett (EUR) and approved by the White House on May 4. The meeting was held at the White 
House. Reference to “the afternoon meeting” in the penultimate paragraph indicates that 
the discussion of nuclear testing resumed in the afternoon Macmillan visited Washington 
April 27-29 to discuss questions of common concern with President Kennedy. 
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assuming the Russians want an agreement. Years ago we never heard of 
underground testing. We ought to get our scientists together on this in 
the three or four months period available. They should work partly in 
light of world reactions and partly in the light of what might be accept- 
able to the Russians. A nuclear test agreement has its relations to the 
whole disarmament discussions. The Russians were saying that if we 
were prepared to disarm they would accept some control. We are only 
asking for an occasional team to look at some explosion. 


The Prime Minister said that if we develop a new plan on nuclear 
testing we should present it directly to Khrushchev. We should not make 
it public. Doing so would only lead to propaganda. Ambassador 
Ormsby Gore thought that whatever offer is made on nuclear tests can- 
not be based on the 1958 treaty. Having turned it down completely all 
along the line, the Russians could not go back to the old treaty. We would 
have to say that our proposals were based on something new. 


The President remarked that we could offer an atmospheric test ban. 
if we go further, however, we have to tread on old ground. Anyway we 
should have our scientists go to work. 


Mr. Bundy commented on the importance of keeping the plan quiet. 
If the possibility of new proposals on tests was discussed in advance ‘n 
this country it would be much more difficult to defend once it was pre- 
sented. The President said he was sure we should not reveal that we were 
discussing another atmospheric test ban offer. After an analysis of the 
tests we may find that we cannot make one. The Secretary noted that our 
present offer involves only a farthing of inspection. If it is rejected by the 
Russians the prospects for general disarmament are most discouraging. 


The Prime Minister pointed out that our position calls for episodic 
inspections or fixed controls. We have really exhausted all the arguments 
about the offer before we have even made it. Agreement will not come 
about as the result of a long elaborate process. We spend half our time 
defending offers before our own people. We did quite well at Geneva 
until right at the end. Then we did not do too well with the neutrals. The 
Secretary paid tribute to the way in which Lord Home had handled Gro- 
myko at Geneva. 


The Prime Minister recalled that when he sat down with Khru- 
shchev he said to him that we might have three or four inspections or 
some agreed number. Khrushchev accepted. The Prime Minister had 
gotten into trouble with President Eisenhower over this suggestion. 
Khrushchev had tried to hold him to it. The point was that a formal, elab- 
orate approach gets us into trouble. 

The Prime Minister raised again the subject of nuclear tests in the 
afternoon meeting. He said he understood there had been one or two 
changes with respect to the systems tests. The President repliei that the 
Atlas test had been cancelled. We were still thinking of carrying out the 
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other systems tests. Mr. Bundy said that the other changes were marginal 
and technical in nature. 

The Prime Minister explained that he wanted to be able to say that 
the President and he had worked out the question of tests together, that 
any changes were made together. Mr. Bundy said that the number of tests 
remained the same. 





180. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, April 28, 1962, 11 a.m.—12:15 p.m. 
Prime Minister Macmillan’s Visit to Washington, April 27-29 


SUBJECT 
The Future of Disarmament Negotiations 


PARTICIPANTS 
[Heve follows the same list as Document 179.] 


The President noted that the Prime Minister and he had not dis- 
cussed the future of disarmament negotiations. He understood that the 
talks at Geneva would continue until June. The Secretary said he antici- 
pated only an interim report by June 1. We hoped to work out agreement 
on something. The disarmament conference, however, should stay in 
session. We might get a b. .ak-through on the point of inspection. The 
President said that was right. We should keep at it. He recommended 
continuing the conference beyond June 1. The Prime Minister asked 
whether we regarded the conference as a propaganda exercise or a real 
exercise. The Secretary replied that at the moment the Soviets were play- 
ing it as a propaganda exercise. It was important that we put forward 
only those proposals we believed in. The Russians talked of inspection of 
disarmament only, yet in the nuclear test field they refused to agree to 
inspection of a cessation of tests. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /4-2862 Secret. Drafted 
dett (EUR) and approved by the White House on May 4. The meeting was held at the 
House 
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181. Letter From the Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations (Stevenson) to President Kennedy 


Washington, May 10, 1962. 


DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT: I believe the moment is approaching for us to 
make a new proposal fora test ban treaty which will stand a better chance 
of acceptance than anything we have yet put forward. 

Such a proposal may offer the only method of preventing a non-stop 
series of competitive nuclear tests in the atmosphere. I have little doubt 
that if, as we expect, the Russian test in the near future, there will be 
strong pressure for a “follow on” series of American tests in 1963, to 
which the Russians will again respond. I do not believe we stand to bene- 
fit in the long run, either technically or politically, from unrestricted 
atmospheric testing. It is bound to result in a rising tide of protest all over 
the world. 

I therefore recommend, along lines | proposed before we resumed 
atmospheric testing, that at the first useful opportunity we offer the Rus- 
sians a test ban treaty providing for detection and location of nuclear 
explosions through existing systems, with a right to a limited number of 
on-site inspections for suspicious underground events. If accepted, such 
a treaty would stop atmospheric testing and provide some deterrent 
even to clandestine underground testing. Since underground tests now 
seem to be of only minor importance for security purposes, we should 
today be able to accept less stringent controls for underground shots 
than we have previously demanded. 

I believe we should make this proposal at the first useful opportu- 
nity, certainly well before the beginning of the September 1962 General 
Assembly session. If the Russians refuse to agree to any on-site inspec- 
tion by outside authorities—as they do today—we should then be pre- 
pared to offer a simple atmospheric test ban treaty without international 
controls. 

An initiative of this kind is required not only to stop atmospheric 
tests, but also because we have not persuaded third parties that we really 
need the volume of international control on which we have been insist- 
ing for a test ban covering the most significant tests—namely, atmo- 
spheric and large underground explosions. It would be a pity if we were 
forced by outside pressures grudgingly to accept a stripped-down treaty 
after long resistance. Instead, we have an opportunity here to exercise 
real leadership, if we move in the right direction in time. And if our 
efforts should fail, there would be no question where the responsibility 
for continuing nuclear competition rested. 





Source: rtment of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /5-1062. Secret. Attached to the 
source text is a May |] note from Stevenson to Secretary Rusk, indicating that the enclosed 
is “a copy of a letter | delivered to the President today.” 
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Turning to disarmament, | observe that after the opening flurry and 
the debate on testing, the Geneva Conference has tended to bog down. To 
maintain hopes for progress, and to demonstrate our continued interest 
in helpful initial steps, | suggest that: 

a. We continue to press for Soviet agreement to take up the ques- 
tion of measures to reduce the risk of war by accident, miscalculation, or 
surprise attack. It seems to me that this is the most timely possible initial 
step, and we ought to push the Russians unmercifully on it. 

b. We should accept the Russian proposal to start talking about 
measures to prevent the dissemination of nuclear weapons. Of course we 
may have to tangle with them on the precise terms of an agreement on 
this subject. We favor the “Irish resolution” formula, which would pro- 
hibit transfer to states but permit us to carry on with NATO-type 
arrangements for multilateral control of nuclear weapons;' the Soviets 
may press for “Swedish resolution” arrangements precluding this type 
of transfer as well.? But I thi ck we can be perfectly straightforward in jus- 
tifying our position, and that we can gain considerable support for it. I 
believe it is in both the Russian interest and our own to prevent China 
and Germany from acquiring an independent nuclear capability. | am 
not aware that we have carefully explored the possibilities of using this 
factor to reach agreement with the Russians on the no-transfer problem. 

c. I suggest a further look at the idea of agreeing to the establish- 
ment of denuclearized zones. | believe we should be able to distinguish 
between areas where nuclear defense is critically important to us and 
areas where it is not. We suffered badly in the General Assembly last Fall 
through our inability to agree to a resolution proposing a denuclearized 
zone in Africa. If the African states want one—and this is not entirely 
clear as regards all of them—1I do not see why we should not support 
their wishes. The same is true of Latin America. We could logically 
demand inspection provisions to ensure compliance. 

d. I believe we should make a specific proposal, apart from a full 
disarmament treaty, for an inspected agreement to bar weapons of mass 
destruction from orbit. This would involve inspection to ensure that no 
weapons of mass destruction were included in vehicles launched into 
orbit. There may be some risk in permitting international inspection of 
our launchings, but I should think, first, that inspection limited to this 
single purpose would not have to compromise most other classified 
information on vehicles, equipment, propellents, etc., and second, that 
we would gain at least as much from participating in inspection of the 
Russians as they would from inspection of our launchings. In any event, 





‘Reference is to U.N. General Assembly Resolution 1665 (XVI), unanimously 
the General Assembly on December 4, 1961, for text, see Documents on Disar- 
mament, 1961, p. 694. 
? Reference is to U N General Assembly Resolution 1664 (XVI), passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 4, 1961; for text, see ibid. p. 693. See also Document 97. 
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given the present Soviet phobia on inspection, | think we could get the 
advantage of a “no bombs in orbit” proposal without much probability 
that the Russians would ever agree—though if they did I think we would 
still be the gainers. 

Finally, as regards the peaceful uses of outer space, | am happy to 
note that my earlier concern about our failure to report to the U.N. on 
short-term orbiting vehicles has now been largely dissipated. Beginning 
with our next report to the U.N. i understand we shall list in our reports 
vehicles which were launched and have decayed between successive 
r=norting dates. This will include al! of our reconnaissance satellites to 
a.-'. We may be criticized because we shall not report the orbital charac- 
teristics of such vehicles. I believe we could do so in general terms with- 
out sacrificing any vital security interest. But at least our current position 
is a great advance over the situation which has hitherto existed 

Sincerely yours, 


Adlai E. Stevenson’ 





* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





182. Memorandum of Meeting 
Washington, May 14, 1962. 


MEETING WITH THE PRESIDENT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE 
DISARMAMENT NéGOTIATIONS 


Ambassador Dean and Mr. Foster called on the President to report 
on the progress of the disarmameni negotiations at 10:00 A.M., Monday, 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Cur- 
rent, 5/62-8/62. Secret. Drafted by Kaysen. In a May 14 note to Bundy, attached to another 
cupy of the memorandum, Kaysen wrote As you con one bom the etachad, Dean did 
SN ee en eee 
from the thing: re oe 
was not very much interested and had relatively to say He expressed no opinion on 
any of the specific questions that Dean raised. (p. 2) Foster's purpose, | think, was to get 

Present suppt to deny all these request At the moment none of them is pressing 

will require some give in our position on the first three in order to con- 

discussions.” (Thid., Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, 
16-Netion Conference, Geneva, 5-6/62) 
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May 14, 1962. Ambassador Dean gave his judgment that we are making 
good progress in Geneva. The eight neutrals are generally well disposed 
toward us, and we have convinced them that we have a serious commit- 
ment to disarmament. Our draft treaty has generally been very well 
received. The Indians are an exception: Lall' has been undercutting us in 
every way possible. In response to the President's question as to whether 
Lall was a fellow traveller, Mr. Foster expressed the view that he was a 
Communist. Ambassador Dean indicated that he and Zorin had man- 
aged to hold their meetings as co-chairmen in a quiet, business-like and 
non-polemical key. On the time schedule, he indicated that we now plan 
to work on in Geneva until the 15th of Aug. and adjourn until the end of 
September, having overcome Soviet opposition to continuing the ses- 
sion. 

Ambassador Dean answered the President's question as to whether 
the delegates viewed disarmament as a real possibility, in the affirma- 
tive. He indicated his own reasons for thinking that the US. had to con- 
sider this as a real possibility in terms of the mounting costs of 
armaments. Zorin, on the other hand, clearly viewed the Geneva confer- 
ence as merely an occasion for propaganda. It was Zorin’s basic view that 
the West could not accept disarmament, because the Communists would 
succeed in their “wars of liberation” once we were disarmed. However, 
Ambassador Dean stated that in his judgment, the problems of cost and 
fear of falling behind the United States in the arms race would have an 
effect on Soviet thinking. 

Ambassador Dean raised several problems he now has with our 
draft treaty outline in terms of certain repeated criticism from the neu- 
trals: 

1. Reductions by type and production by category in the first stage 
leaves open the possibility of a large change in the composition of weap- 
ons in favor of newer types. 

2. Lack - definite time limit in the third stage and thus lack of a 
time period ivr the achievement of General and Complete Disarmament. 
Mr. Foster commented on Senatorial opposition to a definite time limit. 


3. Provision for a veto on transitions between stages by permanent 
members of the Security Council. Ambassador Dean suggested that a 
specification of conditions which must be met before transition could 
take place would be a desirable substitute for a veto. 

4. The inability to discuss non-transfer of nuclear weapons. The 
Soviets were pressing hard on this issue, and the neutrals were much 
interested in it. The President indicated that he thought our present posi- 





' Arthur S. Lall, indian Representative to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee 
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tion on this matter was correct, and that we must save the issue for dis- 
cussions in the Berlin context. Ambassador Dean indicated that he did 
not think the support for a denuclearized zone in Africa was strong. The 
Nigerians believed the South Africans would not accept it, and they cer- 
tainly could not accept it if the South Africans did not. 

The President commented that we could not discuss a denuciear- 
ized zone in Europe. Ambassador Dean indicated that he had received a 
personal letter from Segni,? requesting that this matter not be brought up 
because if it were the Italian delegation would have to support it in order 
to maintain the support of the Socialists for the government. 

Ambassador Stevenson's letter to the President of May 10° was dis- 
already pressing points a. through d. of that letter. The question of a new 
test ban treaty was raised. It was agreed that now is not the time for a new 
offer. We should be prepared, however, to make a new offer after the 
Soviets tested. Mr Foster indicated that he was examining with the inter- 
ested agencies the possibilities of an atmospheric test ban treaty. The 
question of whether an atmospheric treaty was better than one which 
extended to other environments but with a less rigorous control system 
was raised, but left open. Mr. Foster undertook to prepare a response to 
Stevenson's letter. 

Mr. Foster indicated that the Business Council had received him cor- 
dially and supported the Administration's effort with respect to disar- 
mament. 


CK 





? Antonio Segni, President of Italy 
*Decument 181 





183. National Intelligence Estimate 


Washington, |date not declassified). 


[Source: Department of State, S/S-RD Files: Lot 71 D 171, May-June 
1962. Top Secret; Restricted Data. Extract—6 pages of source text and the 
document number not declassified | 
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184. Telegram From the Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to the Department of State 


Geneva, May 16, 1962, 10 p.m. 


Disto 414. In course of continuing consideration of possible future 
polices on nuclear test ban question believe Dept should bear in mind 
effect of current situation in test ban discussions here, both on any new 
policy decisions and on method of their presentation. 

For four weeks now since presentation 8-power memo! USDei has 
addressed al] statements on test ban in plenary and subcommittee pn- 
marily to that memo. We have of course been careful neither to abandon 
any portion of present US position on test ban nor to give appearance 
acceptance any suggestions in 8-power memo inconsistent with that 

To do this we have carefully hedged all discussions of memo by 
putting them in guise of mere tentative explorations thereof. Neverthe- 
less, we have drawn up long list of factors involved in test ban negoti- 
ations on which we have sought exchange of views as to how they would 
be handled under 8-nation plan 

By this tactic, we have been enabled meet Soviet move of claiming to 
accept memo as basis of negotiations, by creating impression that we too 
are seriously exploring its potentialities. We have taken line that Soviet 
acceptance is illusory because USSR only accepts its interpretation of 
memo and that this interpretation is almost same as Soviet position of 
Nov 28, 1961. Thus, we have made it appear that real issue is one of 
whose interpretation of terms of memo is correct, and co-sponsors have 
been deterred from involving themselves in this direct East-West quarrel 
by offering definitive interpretation of their own document. 

This approach will continue to work as long as SovDel maintains 
current rigidity and insists that US commit itself to idea of “invitational 
inspection” (which we say is incorrect interpretation of memo) before 
SovDel will talk about working out any other details of treaty following 
8-nation plan (such as inventory of national stations, composition of 
international scientific commission, etc.). However, if SovDel should 
begin to move from this, and, particularly, if SovDel should >roduce 
draft treaty allegedly implementing joint memo, we would be in difficult 
position which would require further instructions. 


It would seem desirable to have foregoing tactical situation in mind 
in consideration of any new US moves. Whatever we ray do, it should 





Source Department of State Central Files, 700 5611 /5- 1662 Confidential 
' See footnote 2, Document 175 
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be, we believe, at least superficially, related to 8-nation pruposals and 
related to recent conference discussions of test ban issue. Would also be 
useful for some official statements from Washington in near future to 
refer to joint memo, as indication of serious consideration which it is get- 
ting within US Govt. 





185. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense Mc\iamara 


JCSM-389-42 Washington, May 19, 1962 


SUBJECT 
Request for Comments on Aspects of the U'S Draft Disarmament Treaty Outhne 
Tabled at Geneva on 18 April 1962 (U) 


1. This memorandum is in response to memorandum |-4487 /62, 
dated 17 April 1962, and I-5522/62, dated 8 May 1962, from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA),' which requested the views of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on seven issues relating to the draft treaty outline on disarma- 
ment. These views, along with comments on other related aspects, have 
now been formulated with one broad criterion in mind: What effect the 
measure, if implemented, would have on US National Security. 

2. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are convinced that disarmament without 
full verification of retained armament would jeopardize our national 
security. They believe that verification can only be achieved by unham- 
pered inspection. The fact that such inspection is anathema to the Soviets 
and will render negotiations more difficult does not warrant concession 
to a point that places the safety of the United States and of the West in 
question. There is no evidence that the zonal inspection system as pres- 
ently conceived will fulfill security requirements. However, if this zonal 
system is so designed as to permit rapid and unimpeded inspection of 
any zone by a well trained inspection team which is fully loyal to the side 
desiring this inspection, the zonal system might be capable of insuring 
positive verification, 





Source inwakt"" FRC 65 A 
3501, Gen. 388.3, 62. Top Secret 


' Netther found 
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3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff note that since late 1961 there has been 
continuing pressure to negotiate the reduction of the US nuclear capabil- 
ity in tsolation of other proposed disarmament measures. Success in this 
enjoy and drastically alter our military posture. Further there is danger 
of ih Aidiinide Valle, cotchenal ter coetvedele odhtch bane Bata ao 
mitted in attempts to make them more “negotiabie” by approaching the 
Soviet positions (see Appendices D through I).? Despite Presidential 
approval that reductions wouk! be made on an across-the-board basis, 
there still appears to exist a continuing effort to single out the US nucle. 
capability for reduction in isolation. Dispatches from Geneva reveal that 
discussions now are centering on reduction of the nuclear “threat”. 
Rather, the initial phase of a disarmament agreement should be regarded 
as an evaluation period in which the Soviets must conclusively demon- 
strate good faith prior to continuance by the United States. The degree of 
good faith demonstrated will determine the rapidity with which contin- 
ued disarmament steps can be safely taken. Measures included in the lat- 
ter part of Stage I or beyond should be contingent on this demonstration 
of good faith and a concomitant reduction of international tensions. 

4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have grave misgivings as to the proposal 
that verification in reduction in armaments would be accomplished by 
the International Disarmament Organization. Our experience with the 
complete inability of international control organizations to function in 
Korea, Vietnam and in Laos raises questions regarding the effectiveness 
of such an organization 

5. It is recommended that the appended views on the seven issues 
contained in the memoranda from the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) and two additional issues be used as bases for DOD positions relat- 
ing to the draft treaty outline. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
L.L. Lemnitzer® 

Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 





* None of the attached appendices, A-| totaling 28 pages. 1s printed 
‘Printed from a copy that indicates Lemnutzer signed the onginal 
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186. Letter From President Kennedy to the Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations (Stevenson) 


Washington, May 23, 1962. 


Dear Apvat Thank you for your thoughtful letter of May 10 on dis- 
armament and nuclear testing ' | found it most helpful and pertinent. 

| agree that the time may be approaching when we should make a 
new test ban proposal, and the alternatives you suggested are being 
examined by the appropriate people. | share your feelings about the con- 

of round after round of tests, first by the Soviets and then by 
us. However, at the moment, | am reserving judgment as to what the tim- 
ing of this initiative should be. There is every indication that the Soviets 
are prepared to begin a new series of tests shortly. It seems to me that an 
initiative at this moment would be rejected by the Soviets as an atternpt to 
prevent them from responding to our test series, and this might not be 
the case after they began to test. 

Three of your proposals on desirable initial steps in the disarma- 
ment field are now being pressed by our delegation in Geneva. We are 
asking for discussion of measures to reduce the risk of war as the next 
item on the agenda of the Committee of the Whole. We also contemplate 
having a discussion in the Committee of the Whole of measures to pre- 
vent the dissemination of nuclear weapons. However, as you know, dis- 
cussion of this item in Geneva is complicated by our feeling that it would 
be preferable to discuss the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons, with 
respect to Europe, in the context of the negotiations on Berlin. | am sure 
you will share my view that the importance of exploring any useful ave- 
nue on the Berlin problem justifies our holding off in Geneva if we can. 





Source Kennedy Library National Securty Piles, Departments and Agencoes Senes. 
ACDA, Disarmament, 18 Nation Conference Geneva 56/62 Secret Regarding the draft- 
of this letter. see Document 142 A draft of this letter was prepared in ACDA. concurred 
Harlan Cleveland and Ambassador Dean and transmitted under cover of a May 15 
spainunaiemn Ganatustes tatecnteyinathier Satneienvanmnd The Secretary's 
wutials indicating his approval on the memorandum Also attached to this draft tsa 
May 21 memorandum from H_ Brubeck (S/S) to McGeorge Bundy. a ry 
the draft response “whach has the approval of the Secretary Mr Foster and Mr 
Senet eenih eee (Department of State. 
Central Piles, 600 0012 /5-2462) The fourth, and fifth paragraphs of the text printed 
en en ne eee 


ee a . bt, May 15, in which he enclosed a 

's May 10 letter, Kaysen wrote he would probably answer the letter ty he 
ne ee oe Senes, Disarmament. Current, 5 /62-6/62) 
No mon the White role in preparing this reply has been found 


' Document 181 
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With respect to denuclearized zones, our delegation understands 
that if the countries in a given geographic area desire to establish such a 
zone, the United States should respect their wishes. 

The last item you mention, an agreement to bar weapons of mass 
destruction from orbit, is also a subject which our delegation in Geneva 
has suggested as appropriate for discussion in the Committee of the 
Whole. So far, the Soviet Union has refused to accept this idea, even for 
discussion. 

While the prospects for early agreement in any of these areas are not 
encouraging, I entirely agree that we must continue to do what we can to 
change the Soviet attitude towards these problems. 

Sincerely yours, 

John F. Kennedy 





187. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, May 30, 1962, 10 a.m. 


Disarmament 

PARTICIPANTS 
Anatoli Dobrynin, Ambassador of the USSR 
Georgi M. Kornienko, Counsellor of Soviet Embassy 


The Secretary 
Foy D. Kohler, Assistant 
Martin J. Hillenbrand, Director, Office of German Affairs 


The Secretary said he would like to add some comments on one or 
two other problems affecting the general situation.’ We did not fully 





Source: Department cf State, Central Files, 611.6112/5-3062. Secret. Drafted by Hil- 
lenbrand and approved in S on May 31. The meeting was held in the Secretary’s office. 

' A memorandum of the Secretary's conversation with Dobrynin on Germany and 
Berlin on this occasion is printed in vol. XV, pp. 161-172. A memorandum of their conversa- 
tion on Laos is in the Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Countries Series, USSR, 
Dobrynin Talks, Vol. 1. 
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understand why there seems to have been a tightening up of the situa- 
tion. From our point of view, this seems to have been coming from the 
East, not from the attitudes or hopes of the West in these matters. Organi- 
cally, there was no connection between Berlin and disarmament negoti- 
ations, but in the broadest political sense it was inevitable that these 
matters should influence each other. A crisis over Berlin would 
obviously have the gravest implications for disarmament. If there were 
movement on the one, there could be movement on the other in the sense 
that there would be mutual reinforcement for the effort to bring about 
normalization and reduction of tensions. 

We have made, the Secretary continued, what we consider impor- 
tant disarmament proposals. The Soviets have also made certain propos- 
als. These present many points of difference but they also contain some 
important points of agreement. We would hope that we could move 
towards actual disarmament. It was not clear how the Soviet Govern- 
ment planned to proceed in this matter if its idea was all or nothing. We 
still have the problem of how we move from where we are to general and 
complete disarmament. This was a highly complex question involving 
the factor of safety for both sides. 

At a later point in the conversation, Dobrynin stated that his Gov- 
ernment likewise felt the seriousness of developments in other areas. 
The Secretary was aware of how the disarmament situation stood. The 
twocountries agreed on one thing, namely that the security of both coun- 
tries had to be respected. The basic concept was that when the first stage 
of disarmament had been completed, there would be no relationship of 
advantage or disadvantage and both sides would have the same amount 
of security. He could agree that there was no direct connection between 
disarmament and the Berlin problem, but that they were related. The 
settlement of the Berlin question would obviously have an effect on dis- 
armament in the situation. If the Secretary wished to discuss any matters 
arising out of the Zorin—Dean talks, or if the Secretary had any concrete 
proposals how these matters could be handled better, he would be pre- 
pared to engage in such discussions. 








Washington, May 31, 1962. 


Meeting of Committee of Principals, May 31, 1962 
PARTICIPANTS 
See attached list! 


The Secretary asked Mr. Foster to outline the issues before the Com- 
mitiee. 
Mr. Foster noted that seven issues were being presented to the Com- 
regarded the most important issues for decision as those concerned with 
the possibility of reducing military bases in Stage I; the question of a cri- 
terion for measuring “destructive capability” and application of the cri- 
terion to additional categories of armaments; and the problem of relating 
retained armaments to agreed force levels. Remaining matters for deci- 

The Committee then turned to the discussion of specific issues. 

1. Military Bases. 

In response to a question by the Secretary regarding the extent of 
discussion of the bases problem at Geneva, Mr. Foster stated that this 
question had been discussed as much as any other single issue. As in past 
disarmament discussions, the Soviet Union has maintained that it is sur- 
rounded by U.S. “foreign” bases. The issue is particularly acute in pres- 
ent negotiations since, in view of our proposed 30 percent reduction of 
armaments and substantial reduction of armed forces, we probably 
would not need all bases. In view of other Stage I reductions, the non- 
aligned countries believe that bases should also be reduced. The ACDA 
recommendation is designed to blunt the Soviet attack on foreign bases 
by continuing our present position that no distinction can be made 
between foreign and domestic bases but opening the possibility of some 
reduction in bases both by the United States and the Soviet Union in 
Stage I. The Delegation believes it can defend this position. 

The Secretary recalled that our foreign bases came into existence 
because of post-war Soviet pressures. These pressures produced not 
only bases but military alliances as well. If we placed ourselves in a situa- 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /5-3162. Secret. Drafted by Gath- 
right and approved in S on June 8. 
' The list of 20 participants is not printed. 
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tion where we could not bring support to our allies, we would confer mil- 
itary advantage on the Soviet Union. We have to maintain our capability 
to project our forces to the Eurasian land mass. A particular base may be 
regarded as crucial by certain allies. Therefore, it is difficult to discuss 
bases in general, and we will need to examine the problem in terms of 
specific bases. 

The Secretary thought, however, that there were certain things that 
might be said about bases during the negotiations. We could call atten- 
tion to the fact that we are in the process of eliminating some bases. 
Morocco and Dhahran, or other examples, might be cited, as appropri- 
ate. Moreover, some discussion of bases will be necessary in connection 
with surprise attack measures. But before we could agree to a formula for 
reduction of bases in general, we will have to look at bases one by one. 
Unless we can find some we would be willing to give up, we cannot 
agree to a reduction. 

Mr. McNamara agreed that it would be all right to discuss actions 
we were already taking to reduce bases. However, he was reluctant to 
encourage discussion of the possibility of reducing bases in Stage I. He 
believed that the matter should be studied in relation to conditions that 
would exist in Stage I. What we might require in the way of bases may not 
vary directly with reductions of armaments and armed forces. For exam- 
ple, we might want even more dispersion of nuclear delivery vehicles, 
and our capability to project our forces might require a shifting rather 
than a reduction of bases. Moreover, there are problems of definition. We 
have some 6,700 installations we call “bases” , 4,500 in the United States 
and 3,300 abroad. These range from listening posts to elaborate installa- 
tions for B-47's. 

The Secretary asked whether there should not be a cut-off point for 
the study of bases and suggested use of a restrictive definition which 
would limit the study to consideration of bases where cor::oat forces are 
located. 


Mr. Foster thought that the present study could be limited in this 
manner. With respect to the broader issue, he said tht although he 
agreed with much that the Secretary and Mr. McNamara had said, he 
thought that as we built more hardened missile sites and Polaris subma- 
rines, we would probably reduce bases, such as those for B-47’s. We 
ought to take advantage of this circumstance in the negotiations. He 
believed we could protect essential bases better by considering all bases 
together rather than by allowing the Soviet Union to single out foreign 
bases. 


The Secretary expressed the view that if we could reach agreement 
on an otherwise satisfactory Stage |, we might consider a Stage I reduc- 
tion of bases. But with the Soviet Union taking a rigid attitude on inspec- 
tion and other issues, there did not seem to be much point in going 
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through the agony of trying to reach agreement on bases. There are so 
many obstacles in the way of agreement, we ought to get some of the oth- 
ers out of the way first. He called attention to the Soviet Union's reversal 
of its decision on the proposed declaration on war propaganda? and said 
that he considered this move interesting as an indication of Soviet tight- 
ening up of its relations with the Free World. He was inclined to place 
some stock in the report through the Polish representatives in Geneva 
that the Central Committee had overruled Gromyko in this matter in 
order not to show concessions to the United States at this time. He 
thought that we would see more pressure in other areas (Berlin and 
Southeast Asia) as well as in disarmament. 

Mr. Foster wondered whether we could not, as a matter of tactics, 
refer to the possibility of reduction of bases as needs change and offer the 
possibility that later in the negotiations we might consider doing some- 
ee Meanwhile, we should study the matter in 


ao Nitze thought there was a question as to what should be said 
before the study was completed. 

The Secretary suggested that a page or two be prepared and cleared 
with the interested agencies. 

Mr. McNamara agreed with the Secretary's suggestion that some- 
thing be put down on paper. This might include reference to reductions 
already under way. 

Mr. Kaysen questioned the tactics of trying to take credit for reduc- 
tions already planned. He thought that if it had been concluded that we 
should for the present reaffirm our position, we should “take the heat” 
and inform ourselves by study. Calling attention to reductions already 
under way might simply reopen the issue. 

Mr. Foster did not feel that it had been decided that we were pre- 
cluded from discussing reduction of bases in Stage | if real progress were 
made in other areas. 

The Secretary thought that bases were among the last items that 
should be discussed. We should see if what is agreed opens up possibili- 
ties for reducing bases. There may be some such possibilities. 

Mr. McNamara agreed that there was no question that we would get 
rid of some bases. 

The Secretary inquired whether we could get an urgent study of the 
bases problem. We should use a restrictive cut-off on the definition of 





? Reterence is to a proposed declaration against war propaganda, approved by the 
Committee of the Whole of the Exghteen-Nation Disarmament Committee on May 25, 
which the Soviets refused to approve without several changes. For text of the declaration 
and statements on the issue by the Soviet, British, and U S. representatives in Geneva, all on 
May 29, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962. vol. |, pp. 545-552 
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bases and focus on installations where combat forces are located. He 
thought we should look at such bases from two standpoints: first, to see if 
even now there are some we plan to eliminate; and second, to determine 
the impact of other Stage I measures on the need for bases. In response to 
a question: from General Smith regarding the status of NATO infrastruc- 
ture bases, the Secretary stated that we would not necessarily call the 
presence of our forces on someone else's territory a determinant of a 
United States base. 

Mr. McNamara agreed that a study of the problem should be under- 
taken. 


2. Stage I Force Levels for the U.S. and USSR. 


Mr. Foster noted that only a study had been recommended. ACDA 
felt that we didn’t know enough about force levels of 2.1, 1.9, and 1.7 mil- 
lion to determine the acceptability of reductions below the proposal of 
2.1 million level. We thought, however, that the 2.1 million level may 
have acquired a degree of undeserved sanctity. Although we were under 
pressure to accept a compromise at 1.9 million, we did not know whether 
a level of 1.9 million would enable us to meet essential requirements. 

Mr. McNamara recalled that the Joint Chiefs had studied the force 
levels problem last summer and regarded their study as definitive.’ 
Defense was prepared to study the matter further; however, they would 
like to take a somewhat different approach than that suggested in the 
ACDA memorandum. They would like to approach the problem from 
the standpoint of using their imagination to find ways of maintaining at 
the 1.9 and 1.7 million levels the same effective combat strength that 
would be available at the 2.1 million level. There might be ways of doing 
this. 

The Secretary thought we would need very convincing reasons to 
support whatever level we decided to insist on. We ought to be able to 
distinguish clearly between levels of 2.1, 1.9, and 1.7 million in order not 
to go further down the slippery slope than we thought we should go. He 
recalled that he had been queried about this matter by certain of the For- 
eign Ministers in Geneva. He had offered two arguments in support of 
the 2.1 million level: first, we thought this figure could be accepted with- 
out the participation of Communist China; second, we thought this level 
would enable us to project our power to the Eurasian land mass if neces- 
sary. We will need to give as much content to our conclusions as we can. 

Mr. McNamara considered it important to distinguish between two 
aspects of this matter: first, the implications of lower levels; second, the 
presentation of our conclusions. Defense was willing to study the matter. 





’ Not further identhed 
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3. Criterion for Destructive Capability and 


4. Application of Destructive Capability to Other Categories. 

Mr. Foster recalled that at a previous meeting with the President, 
ACDA had suggested that the full loaded weight of delivery vehicles 
seemed the simplest way to measure destructive capability.‘ The matter 
was not resolved at that time. Our further analysis had not turned up any 
simpler criterion. Meanwhile, the United Kingdom had raised the ques- 
tion of extending the criterion to categories which included smaller 
nuclear delivery vehicles. ACDA recommended the adoption of full 
loaded weight as the criterion for measuring destructive capability, the 
application of this criterion to categories 3 and 4 as well as to categories | 
and 2, and examination of the usefulness of this criterion in the case of 
other categories. 

Mr. Fisher added that the destructive capability criterion had lost 
some of its criticality in view of the decision to propose reduction by 
types. However, it remained imp . tant in connection with production 
proposals. 

Mr. McNamara stated that Defense had not found any more suitable 
index. Full loaded weight had some limitations. The Joint Chiefs were 
reluctant to accept it and suggested that the matter be studied by an 
international scientific commission at a later time. Mr. McNamara, how- 
ever, thought there was a close enough correlation between full loaded 
weight and destructive capability to meet the objective he had had in 
mind when he had initially suggested the importance of a destructive 
capability criterion. He was satisfied that we could not find a better 
measure and thought it should be accepted. He agreed that the criterion 
should be applied to smaller nuclear delivery vehicles and that its 
application to other categories should be studied. 


5. Stage | Production Limits. 


Mr. Foster noted that ACDA recommended only a study. He 
recalled that in discussion of the matter with the President it had been 
suggested that production should not be over 5% annually. In order to 
explain what our production proposal means, it is important now to con- 
sider whether any changes should be made in the illustrative 
of armaments and what production limitation should be proposed for 
each category. Study of the matter should be based on two criteria: first, 
ensuring capability to resume production if a disarmament agreement 
were terminated; and second, ensuring the availability of replacements 
for weapons expended in test or training. Economic implications of pro- 





* See Document 174 
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duction limits could be considered in the light of specific proposed 
Mr. McNamara agreed that study of the matter was certainly war- 
ranted. 


6. Relating Armaments to Regular Armed Forces. 


Mr. Foster observed that this was a highly controversial issue. There 
was controversy within ACDA as well as between ACDA and other 
agencies. On balance, ACDA had decided to recommend an approach 
relating retained armaments to agreed force levels. The Soviet Union had 
raised the matter, and ACDA believed that on balance the recommended 
approach wouid be advantageous since it offered a means of cutting the 
Soviet preponderance of conventional armaments. Although the Soviet 
Union might seek parity in the strategic area, they were doing this any- 
way, and since we do not have strategic vehicles for reserve forces, the 
ons. Even recognizing that the recommendation might hit reserve naval 
forces and some air defense units, ACDA felt on balance that there would 
be net advantage in moving toward the Soviet proposal. 

The Secretary recalled that he had felt we could go ahead under 
Stage I because our proposal would preserve our war-making capability 
to the extent that would be necessary without having achieved major 
transformations in the world political field. There is a critical dividing 
line at some point. When we move from Stage I to Stage II, we'll have to 
know a lot more about Soviet attitudes and about means of keeping the 
peace. Since we are prepared to undertake Stage | in a period of normal 
relations, the forces we retain will have to be fully effective. In Korea we 
were critically limited by the state of our reserve stocks. We should not 
permit that kind of situation. On the other hand, if you have adequate 
stocks for active forces, some of these stocks might be diverted to use by 
reserve forces. This posed something of a dilemma. 

Mr. McNamara expressed his strong opposition to adoption of the 
recommendation at this time. He was willing to study the matter further 
and try to develop a formula although he doubted that this would be 
possible. 

Mr. Foster maintained that the basic consideration involved is that 
we are trying to cut down the arms race. If we're going to keep such high 
levels of reserve stocks, we're not cutting down very much. Active 
armed forces should be fully equipped, but there are finite limits to this. 
It was Mr. Foster's understanding that the Soviet Union had small active 
units which are normally flattened out and then expanded. We ought to 
cut their ability to expand. 

Mr. McNamara pointed out that we have 960,000 men in 16 divi- 
sions. The Soviet Union has 2 million men in 147 divisions. They would 
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want to retain full armaments for divisions which are now staffed only 
with cadres. There would have to be complex adjustments and formulae 
to reach agreement. 

Mr. Kayser considered the principle of simplicity to be of impor- 
tance. To implement the ACDA recommendation it would be necessary 
to get ag;reement on formulae; he found it hard to see how such matters 
could be settled as a workable item of agreement. He understood Mr. 
Foster's point of view that if it were possible to reach agreement on defi- 
nitions, a major step forward could be taken. However, Mr. Kaysen 
thought the problem of definition was so difficult, that we wouldn't 
know what we were buying. If we can reduce along a fairly predictable 
path, we feel that our security can be protected. He recalled a statement 
by Mr. McNamara at a previous meeting that we would rather stick with 
what we know. The proposal to reduce reserve armaments invites a 
scramble, and the outcome of such a scramble would be uncertain in the 
absence of a hard and fast rule. 


The Secretary believed that we have proposed in Stage | some 
important measures of disarmament, but retained forces must be combat 
capable. If we have too little back-up for our forces, we are actually 
reducing our effective forces below the agreed level. 

General Decker thought this might result from the proposal. 

Mr. Foster agreed that there had to be adequate back-up for our 


active forces. 
Mr. McNamara thought it would be a serious error to advance the 
proposal but expressed willingness to study it further. He then departed. 
Mr. Fisher pointed out that the proposal meant that armaments 
retained would be related to armed forces retained. Unless we can do 
something about Soviet superiority in conventional armaments, they 
could put a large force into the field more rapidly than we. Everyone had 
looked at what the proposal would do to us. We ought also to look at its 
effects on the Soviet Union. To a large extent the Soviet cadre system 
makes the 2.1 million level fictitious. We shouldn't negotiate ourselves 
into a position of continual inferiority in conventional armaments. 
Mr. Foster noted that our present approach might actually encour- 
age a build-up of reserves. The Secretary asked whether arrangements 
could be made to ensure that no one would use the 2.1 million level to 
flow through a large number of forces and build up reserves. Mr. Foster 
and Mr. Nitze agreed that it would be important to try to prevent this. 
Mr. Kaysen commented that the theory behind our plan recognizes 
that we would have nuclear superiority and they would have conven- 
tional superiority. Mr. Keeny believed that if we proposed parity in con- 
ventional armaments we might have to discuss parity in nuclear 
armaments. Mr. Fisher thought we might have to do this in any case. 
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Without passing judgment on whether the proposal would be 
advantageous or disadvantageous, Mr. McNaughton thought it impor- 
tant to recognize that in effect the proposal would produce an entirely 
new plan. Our prvsent approach is to freeze the existing situation and 
shrink it. The proposal would change the whole conventional side of our 
approach to a.1 effort to active [achieve?] parity. Our present approach is 
to shrink all armaments 30 percent. The proposal means that conven- 
tonal armaments would be reduced even more. These would represent 
basic changes. 

The Secretary expressed the view that on its face the proposal 
appeared advantageous to us. Mr. Nitze believed that this depended on 
first. Mr. McNaughton recalled that Mr. McNamara had expressed will- 
ingness to grapple further with this “elusive problem”. 

The Secretary and Mr. Foster departed at this point. The Secretary 
reaffirmed his view that a “crash” study should be undertaken of the 
bases problem. 


7. Study of the Means of Verifying the Elimination of Nuclear Weapons. 

Mr. Fisher noted that we had had to give up the idea of waiting until 
Stage I for an international examination of the problems involved in 

nuclear weapons, but we have not said what the timing of 
such a study should be. We should undertake an i 
study now in order to be prepared for international study prior to the 
beginning of Stage |. We ought to get out of our present dilemma of say- 
ing that we can’t enter into an international study because we don’t 
know what our position is. 

Mr. Kaysen thought there was nothing wrong with getting our own 
position clear but we should not commit ourselves on the timing of an 

Dr. Seaborg agreed that the matter should be studied. He thought 
that ACDA as well as ABC should participate in the study. Dr. Haworth 
believed that CIA had an interest. He noted that the problem was not a 
lack of information but rather that the information was negative. 

Mr. Nitze expressed his view that the question of whether we 
should put forward the probable negative results of the study is a politi- 
cal question. Equipping of the UN Peace Force was involved. 

Mr. Murrow wondered whether if the results looked negative, we 
should not make this known at an early time. Otherwise, the negoti- 
ations might appear to have been futile. Mr. Keeny pointed out, however, 
that the approach we were taking was to try to get hold of the problem by 
eliminating delivery vehicles. Mr. Kaysen thought that if we could make 
progress on the delivery vehicles question, the difficulties of eliminating 
nuclear weapons might not seem so important. There is a question as to 
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when you should face up to a negative fact. If there are positive achieve- 
ments, the negative fact may not be important. 

Mr. Fisher asked whether an intra-governmental study would be a 
waste of tume under the circumstances. Mr. Kaysen and Dr. Seaborg both 
thought the study was needed. Dr. Haworth urged that meanwhile we 
should not permit ourselves to be nudged closer to an international 
study. Mr Keeny believed that if we were forced into an international 
study, it should be broaderied to cover the delivery vehicles question. If 
pressures for an international study increase, we could send knowledge- 
able people to Geneva. Mr. Kaysen said that we may want to head off 
such pressures by exposing the facts informally and explaining why we 
don’t want an international study now. 

Mr. Fisher affirmed that we were not placing emphasis on undertak- 
ing an international study now, only on doing it before a treaty is signed. 

Calling attention to the two issues on the agenda for discussion pur- 
poses but not decision (the questions of transition and nuclear weapons 
for a UN Peace Force), Mr. Fisher noted that most of those present had 
attended the earlier meetings of the Deputies of the Principals when 
these matters had been discussed.* Accordingly, it did not appear neces- 
sary to discuss these matters again. 





‘A memorandum of conversation of a of the Deputies (or on 
May 2 raid by Gathright nthe Kennedy Library National Scurty Fn 

Sernes, Disarmament, Bask Memoranda 262-462 A memorandum for record of the 
same meeting prepared by Spurgeon M }r om May 25. which summarizes the main 
points made ai the meeting, is ibid. Current, 5/62-4/62 
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189. Memorandum tor the Record 


Washington, June 20, 1962. 


Meeting with the President on Wednesday, June 20, at 5:15 p.m. 
attended by Secretary of Defense, Chairman of ABC, Dr. Jerome B. Wies- 
ner, McCone, and others to discuss the status of the nuclear test pro- 
gram! 

1. twas decided that all scheduled Nevada underground tests and 
the scheduled [less than | line of source text not declassified) above ground 
tests and the large crater test should be made * 

2. It was agreed that all of the remaining tests in the Pacific should 
be made. 

3. It was agreed that two high altitude effects tests should be made 
and these would be completed if no slippage or failure occurs, about July 
20.' 

4. It was agreed that the outer space test desired by the ABC would, 
in all probability, be cancelled. However, Dr. Seaborg was to discuss this 
subject with the President at a later date.‘ The problem was that one test 
would extend the operation into August and this was considered unde- 
sirable 

The President agreed to all of the above. 

John A. McCone® 





Source Central intelligence Agency, Meetings with President, |) 1 /6)-6/ 10/62 
Secsat, Byes Only: Drafted by McCone on June 26 
Bundy also wrote a memorandum summanzing the Preadent » demons at this 


* Reference presumably is to the final Nevada tests io Operation Nougat and the 
Nevada tests in Operation Storas | the first of which was a |04-hulcton therm ouclear cre- 
ter test on july 6. (Announced Unsted States Nuctear Tests pp 2-24) 

‘Seartish Prime the first high-alntude nuctear shot un the Oomuruc sens, took 
on July 8. Bluegill Prime, july 25, and Bluegill Double Prime, October 15, both dur- 
ing the launch phase and had to be destroved (Operation Domne |—1%2 pp 232-241) 

‘Ata with Seaborg Wiesner Keeny. and Bundy on july 10, the 
Presadent wr Sepemen 1a Fa To to take place about 
August 6 (Seaborg, journal. Thus event was cancelled before 


thus date. however. to avord — shots 

Checkmate (October 19). Dpto Petes cuban 1), and 

(Covet Domine 1962 Py Setaand coamuhdipeoguhetdetenhireamn 
Domunax |—1962. pp 238-247) 


‘Printed trom a copy that bears this typed sagnature 








Lord Home opened this phase of the discussion by asking what pos- 
sibilines the Secretary saw for new moves in the nuclear test field. The 
Secretary repbed that we were studying the possibilites for an atmos- 
phenc test ban. However what were referred to as natonal detecthon 
capabilites were in fact not national at all on our side Rather they 
depended on arrangements with other countnes and if we were to con- 
sider an atmosphen ban, agreements would have to be made with other 

countnes which would enable us to be sure that the system 
would be continued. We could not, for example, be entirely confident of 
our present arrangements with a country like |less than | line of source text 
not declasstfied' in any case, we would never be able to agree to an under- 
ground ban without vernfication. 

The Prime Miruster commented that even when he had met the Pres- 
ident in Bermuda he had felt that the unportant aspect of the nuclear 
rag mcs er nae Ae oe Ne a em a 

could not take place on the basis of underground tests. 
jn ee a ON a 
perhaps for a penod of three to five years. He felt that this was the only 
way that could stop other countnes from nuclear development. The only 
hope was to have a complete ban and thus be able to put diplomatic pres- 
sure on other countnes to join in. 

The Secretary commented that we were not seeking to stay in a 
nuclear race. Our objective was just to be sure that everybody gets out of 





Source Department of State, Secretary » Memoranda of Conversation Lot 65 D LN 
Secret, Lanwt ONstnibunon Drafted by Kotler and in Son june 28 The 
was held at Carleton Gardens The Secretary was in during 4 visit to several Euro 
peen apetals june |& 28 
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the race. Followrng up on the Prime Minister s remurks, Lord Home 
wondered whether st would not be possille fo agree on an atmosphenc 
ban for perhaps a penod of one vear, dung whach it would be agreed 
that there should be a jount study of the prodiem of underground tests. 
The Secretary rephed that we could consider this depending 
on the result of our present analysis of the problem It the Sovrets Nad 
really wanted a nuclear test agreement it was difficult to understand 
they motives um turning down our March preposals. They could then 
have had a test ban at a great bargain Speaking on a personal basis, the 
Secretary commented that perhaps it would be possible after the conchu- 
ston of Our Current tests to approach the Sovets again privately—though 
not publacly—on this prodien. 





SET MC /@ London, june 25, 1962 
SECRETARY'S ELROPEAN TRIP 
lume 18-28, 192 
PARTICIPANTS 
Useted States comet Rroters 
The Secretary Lard Home 
Ambassador Broce Se Marold Caco 
Mr Botven Ser Evelve Shuckbungh 
Mr Kadler (for the Deguinneng | Mr joseph Gadier 
Mr lan Seamue 
Ramstteham Mason. 
SECT 
Testing and Jisarmament 


After lunch, Lord Home, Mr Godber Mr Samuel, the Secretary, 
Ambassador Bruce. and Mr Bohlen met to discuss testing and disarma- 





Sowrne Oepertrrent of State Secretary s Memoranda of ( onwersatian Lat 68 D LO 
Secret, Drafted ty Botien 2nd approved in Son july | The meeting was Neild after hunch nm 
the Gramsh Forge Minsery 

| Brackets in the source tee! 
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ment. The British point seemed to be primarily that they should have 
something new to offer at the resumed session of the Geneva conference. 
On testing, Lord Home and Mr. Godber expressed great interest in the 
possibility of a moratorium on atmospheric testing, to which the Secre- 
tary pointed out that it would be necessary to have something on the 
underground tests, since the United States is not prepared to rely solely 
on national detection systems. Mr. Godber said he thought it would be 
useful to have a gathering of scientists, if only to explode the Soviet 
theory, pointing out that the Russians were always challenging the West, 
citing United States and other Western citizens to support their conten- 
tions. 

The Secretary mentioned the question of Chinese involvement, 
pointing out that some of the Soviet-Chinese installations were near the 
Chinese border and would be difficult to tell where a suspicious explo- 
sion had taken place. 

Mr. Godber said that China was very much like France in that all rec- 
ognized that in any serious nuclear arrangement, the Chinese would 
have to be in, and the Russians said the same thing about the French. 

The Secretary reported that Couve de Murville had told him in Paris 
that one of the biggest French problems was the question of nuclear dis- 
armament.? Lord Home said that it would be well to find out whether 
any future French tests would be underground. Mr. Godber inquired 
whether there was any possibility of getting the French into Geneva. The 
Secretary replied that he felt there was a greater chance of getting them 
into the Berlin discussions. 

Lord Home said that the British Government was very interested in 
the possibility of an atmospheric moratorium, leaving the underground 
matter for future considerations. The Secretary repeated that we felt 
more than national verification was necessary for underground detec- 
tion. He said the Soviets counted ninety-eight percent on publicity and 
two percent on espionage, whereas we must rely on international coop- 
eration for both atmospheric and underground testing. 

Lord Home said the meeting in Washington in July might well 
examine which countries we would need for cooperation in an adequate 
system of tests. There ensued some discussion as to the procedure during 
the Geneva conference, which might be followed after the recess. 

Mr. Godber was in favor of starting with the Eight-Power proposal 
and then when that was rejected, then turning to the atmospheric tests. 
He repeated again the necessity of having some positive move to make in 
this field. The Secretary said that our people were studying the matter 





? Secretary Rusk discussed disarmament with Couve de Murville in Paris on June 20. 
(Memorandum of conversation, June 20; Department of State, Secretary's Memoranda of 
Conversation: Lot 65 D 330) 
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and they would have to await the results. Lord Home then raised the 
question of the inspection of “the remainders” under the first phase 
thirty percent cut. The Secretary said that we could not get the American 
people to support anything based on trust in people who were out to do 
us in. The British pointed out that from their point of view, there would 
not be much to trust in phase one, since there would be inspection of that 
which was destroyed. Mr. Godber said that the main criticism of the 
Western proposals was the fact that phase one and two seemed to 
involve little disarmament, whereas in phase three there was no fixed 
figure for the amount of nuclear destruction. He could not understand 
why we could not put in something more specific in phase three. 

Lord Home was of the opinion that the way to handle the phases 
was to only start on one when the preceding phase had been fully com- 
pleted, which would not necessitate any veto. He also could not see why 
we could not put in some specific amount. The Secretary pointed out that 
this was a very major political matter in the United States and that there 
was one decision of President Kennedy to the effect that we would not 
put forth any proposition that we could not live with, no matter what 
impression is created. 

Mr. Godber argued that appearance was equally important if only to 
smoke out the Russians. He said the introduction of some fixed figure in 
phase three would help very much the presentation. Then ensued dis- 
cussion on the question of presenting lists in the various phases which 
would be favorable to one side as against another, with particular refer- 
ence to the superiority of the West in nuclear weapons and the superior- 
ity of the Russians in conventional. Mr. Godber seemed to be particularly 


Lord Home raised the point as to whether we would be better off 
without any nuclear weapons at all. The Secretary mentioned that the 
United States was only vulnerable to nuclear attack. Mr. Godber said 
there was no means of being absolutely sure that no nuclear weapons 
would be concealed, even in the event of complete and total disarma- 
ment, and wondered whether the whole exercise was worthwhile. 

The Secretary said that while he doubted if any great and general 
disagreement would ever be achieved, there were a certain number of 
peripheral things which would reduce instability and have a dampening 
effect on tensions. He had in mind surprise attack and the danger of some 
madman, on either side, starting a weapon on its way. Mr. Godber said 
that the discussions at Geneva had more or less been stopped by the Rus- 
sian double cross on Russian propaganda, but felt that when we returned 
to Geneva we should have some new initiatives to make. 

The Secretary said that he could not agree that it should always be 
up to the West to make new initiatives when the Russians stood pat. Mr. 
Godber said that this was why he thought it would be valuable to take 
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bring pressure to bear on the Russians. The Secretary questioned this the- 
sis, pointing out that neutrals usually occupy a point midway between 
the Soviet and the West, no matter what these positions are and that expe- 
rience had shown us that this was not a very true basis on which to act. 

The Secretary mentioned that he was having a study made which 
would permit immediate reference to the Security Council in the event of 
any action, identical nuclear explosion, before the chain was set off. 

Mr. Godber inquired whether President Kennedy would go to the 
Security Council if a bomb exploded in New York. The Secretary pointed 
out that it might be a bomb in transit and, anyway, worthwhile looking 
into arrangements which might prevent the chain reaction to the ulti- 
mate catastrophe. Mr. Godber said that at Geneva the plans seemed to be 
to talk until the General Assembly and then after a bref discussion there, 
to come back to Geneva. He repeated the importance of taking some 
Western initiative. 

Lord Home agreed with him that the absence of any figures in stage 
three put the West in a bad position. He repeated that in his view each 
stage hinged on the proper completion of the preceding one. Mr. Godber, 
in reply to the Secretary's question, said he was thinking of neutral and 
UN opinion rather than domestic British opinion. The discussion was, in 
general, inconclusive, with the Secretary merely saying that some of 
these matters were under discussion and would be considered in the July 
meeting in Washington, with the British pressing for new initiatives, 
even though the Russians had made no move at all in their position. 





192. Editorial Note 


On June 28, 1962, Adlai Stevenson sent President Kennedy a 6-page 
letter on current disarmament problems. The letter is printed in full in 
The Papers of Adlai E. Stevenson: Ambassador to the United Nations, 
1961-1965, volume VIIL, pages 265-269. Attached to a copy of the letter in 
the Kennedy Library is a June 29 memorandum from Arthur 
Jr. to Carl Kaysen that reads, “You may wish to consider the attached let- 
ter from Governor Stevenson—and also how best to answer it.” (Ken- 
nedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, 
General, 6/61-12/62) No response to the letter has been found. 
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193. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, July 5-6, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
US-UK Bilateral Discussions on the Nuclear Test Ban Issue 


(See attachment)! 


The following three ACDA papers were under consideration at the 
meetings: “Possibilities for a Nuclear Test Detection System which 
Responds to Basic Ideas of the Eight-Nation Proposal” by Dr. Franklin 
Long, a draft atmospheric test ban proposal, and a draft 
test ban treaty. (The references in the text are to the fifth revision of this 
draft. 


Morning Session, July 5, 1962 

Ambassador Dean opened the meeting by calling on Dr. Long to dis- 

cuss his new paper. Dr. Long explained that he had concentrated on the 

of seismic detection by use of national stations. He 

system proposed in his paper. in estimating the sys- 
tem’s capability, Dr. Long stressed the possibility that a country could 
“spoof” by a variety of technical means, for example, by delaying on the 
time scale, in order to conduct clandestine tests. Less attention had been 
paid to detection of high altitude and outer space tests although some of 
the core stations could have the necessary technical equipment. How- 
ever, core stations chosen for their seismicity might not be as useful for 
outer space detection and it might therefore be necessary to separate the 
two. He explained that more detailed studies of the system were being 
made, that the national stations would be effective for detection, but 
much less so for identification, and that the necessity for on-site inspec- 
tion would remain. 

Amb. Dean pointed out that there was still the problem of the 
international commission's right to determine the necessity of on-site 
inspection if identification were impossible. Dr. Long agreed. This 
would be an “internationally operated national system.” The advantage 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /7-662. Confidential. Drafted by 
Marie deGunzburg (ACDA/IR). The meetings were heid at the British Embassy. 
' The list of 17 participants at the July 5 meeting and 13 participants at the July 6 meet- 
ing is not printed 
” A copy of the fifth revision of the test ban dated June 18, is in 
the Washington National Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/D Files: FRC 77 A 23, Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committee. The other two ACDA papers have not been found. 
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would be in having an integrated system under the control of the interna- 
tional commission. The nationals operating the stations would be under 
firm obligation to the commission to do correct detecting. In answer to a 
question from Amb. Stelle, he added that distance location would not be 
very much downgraded and that a ten kilometer radius would still suf- 
fice for inspection. 

Amb. Dean asked whether the distant stations would be able to con- 
firm an event inside the Soviet Union if that country refused a commis- 
sion’s request to inspect. Dr. Long answered that “spoofing” had not yet 
been studied in depth, but that the data from a country which was sus- 
pected of spoofing would have to be discounted. Responding to Sir 
Michael Wright's query as to whether atmospheric tests in the Soviet 
Union could be established without the use of special air over-flights, he 
said that it would not be possible to locate very small tests, but that there 
existed a finite possibility of identification which might act asa deterrent. 
There would be a problem of locating the event if the time element were 
uncertain. 


Less consideration had been given to underwater testing, but a 
nuclear event could be identified by sampling ocean currents for radio- 
active debris. For weapons effects tests, underwater testing would be 
very important, especially in regard to submarine warfare. On the 
whole, the April 18th, 1961 treaty would be downgraded in every mode 


by this new system. 

Sir Michael Wright asked about the importance of the “series” con- 
cept in detection. The UK had felt that in calculating the capabilities for 
the April 18, 1961 treaty, full justice had not been given to the fact that one 
was really looking for a series and not an isolated test. Dr. Long said that 
in principle there was no reason why a series could not be separated in 
space and time and for certain developments, such as the “neutron” 
bomb, single tests were useful. However, there was a very good case for 
the importance of a series. 

Amb. Dean inquired about the United States Government's position 
in regard to the national detection system. Mr. Adrian Fisher replied that 
there was, to date, no government position on the matter. Underground 
tests were again considered to be quite important and there was no 
indication that the government would accept a national detection system 
as a treaty basis at this time. Dr. Long confirmed that a large majority of 
the recent Nevada tests would not have been detected if the data from 
American stations had been discounted. However, as each station sees 
tuff signals at different magnitudes, there was a pretty good possibility 
that of 20 stations some would see a test as bigger than 4.5 kiloton and 
thus detect some of the smaller tests which might be a useful deterrent. 


Amb. Dean asked whether this study would be completed by July 
16 and how long it would be before a new treaty on this basis could be 
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tabled. Dr. Long said that he would have a better picture of the seismic 
possibility of this new system by the 16th after a discussion with British 
scientists in London.’ Amb. Dean pointed out that even if the US and the 
UK agreed to pursue this system further there was still no evidence that 
the Soviet Union would agree to on-site inspection. He questioned 
whether it was worth presenting a new system less effective than that of 
April 18, 1961 if the Soviet Union would still not accept inspection. Sir 
parts: (1) an internationally coordinated detection system based on 
national control posts; (2) an international scientific commission and (3) 
verification. The US and UK had interpreted the third point as providing 
for obligatory on-site inspection and seven of the eight neutrals had 
stated their agreement with this interpretation. He felt that a major round 
would be lost if a new proposal based on the 8-nation memorandum 
were not presented. The system described by Dr. Long for detecting 
Tactically it would be better to meet the neutrals on the detection and 
commission points, while taking a harder line on on-site inspection. A 
second point, however, was to determine how much value our govern- 
ments attached to underground testing. If they did not find it very 
important it was not worth foundering the project on it. Dr. Long stated 
that the AEC would not agree to leaving the underground tests unin- 
spected. 

The meeting proceeded to a discussion of the ACDA draft atmos- 
pheric treaty. Amb. Dean pointed out that the draft was not yet cleared 
and not ready to be tabled at the conference. Furthermore, he wondered 
whether it would be wise to offer an atmospheric treaty if we still wanted 
a comprehensive treaty as there might be pressure from the neutrals and 
the USSR to omit on-site inspection from all types of treaties. 


Afternoon Session, July 5, 1962 

The discussion of the atmospheric draft treaty resumed in the after- 
noon. 

Sir Michael Wright recalled that our offer of an uncontrolled ban on 
September 3, 1961 was on the record and he asked whether the renewed 
inspection provisions in the draft were almost nonexistent. Inspection 





* A summary of the record of these Washington meetings, transmitted in Todis 417 to 
Geneva, July 6, reads in part: “US and UK scientists Long of ACDA) would meet 
in London next week and discuss technical new US and that outcome this dis- 
cussion would be relevant re further tactical ” (Department of State, Central Files, 
700.5611 /7-662) In his journal, Seaborg refers toa meeting of the President's Science 
Advisory Committee on July 16 at which Wiesner described the week's meetings 
with the British on “test detection, permissive links, and disarmament.” (Seaborg, 
Journal, vol. 4, pp. 41-42) 
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was purely invitational although each country was committed to main- 
taining qualified observers who represented a type of ad hoc commis- 
sion. There was no provision for over-flights. The country charging a 
violation would be responsible for the observation costs. He added that it 
would be necessary to consider the observation of peaceful explosions to 
whether this would not give away the principle of on-site inspection in 
terms of underground tests and disarmament. Amb. Dean agreed that to 
some extent the draft did expose us to the invitational 
advanced by the USSR on underground tests and that it also omitted the 
sibility of pressure for a moratorium on underground tests. Mr. Fisher 
replied that the principle of inspection could be stated in such a way that 
one would request as much international inspection as was needed. 
Answering a question of Sir Michael Wright's he added that the applica- 
tion of this draft to underwater and outer space tests had not even been 
Sir Michael Wright had serious reservations about Article VII on 
Withdrawal and Denunciation which sanctioned withdrawal for rea- 
sons of national security. This was not very different from the Soviet 
November 28, 1961 proposal to which we had objected because of its pro- 
vision for withdrawal on the basis of national rather than international 
determination. He suggested that the wording of Article 22 in the April 
18, 1961 treaty might be better. He hoped that it would be possible to have 
a statement less blunt on the question of national security. Amb. Stelle 
remarked that the duration article in the 1961 treaty was fairly satisfac- 
tory in regard to violations of the treaty, but not in regard to non-party 
violations. It would perhaps be possible to use the non-party formula in 
this draft treaty and the 1961 formula for non-fulfillment. Mr. Goodby 
and Mr. Spiers pointed out that the International Conference procedure 
had been included to make it as difficult as possible to withdraw. This 
was especially important when there were no control conditions. 


Sir Michael Wright asked whether the International Court of Justice 
would be called upon to determine questions of fact or of law. Mr. Fisher 
observed that it was not very important as it was unlikely that many legal 
matters would arise and the Court was not an especially good body for 
establishing fact. Article IV was not intended as a substitute for Article 
VIL. Proceeding to Article VIL, he explained that the US experience during 
the moratorium had shown the difficulties of maintaining a readiness to 
test unless the right to do so was spelled out. It was simply a recognition 
of the fact that it was impossible to prevent preparation for testing, but 
the matter had not yet been decided. Amb. Dean pointed out that noth- 


ing in the treaty prevented a country from being ready to test. Sir Michael 
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strange. 

Turning to a discussion of a draft comprehensive test ban treaty, 
which he felt the neutrals would certainly favor, Sir Michael Wright 
remarked that paragraph | of Article 9 seemed a step back from the 
Geneva system by making “a” seismic event eligible for inspection. This 
would seem to make it possible to request inspection of an earthquake 
simply because it was in a sensitive area which we wanted to inspect. He 
suggested substituting “a seismic event suspected of being a nuclear 

losion.” 


In regard to the reverse quota system, Sir Michael Wright asked 
whether it would not be preferable to allow the Commission to request 
inspection of all unidentified events. Mr. Goodby remarked that the 
sity of an inspection if the objective criteria were spelled out in detail. 
However, we would want to use all possible information and we might 
have more available than the commission did. The reverse quota giving 
the Soviet Union the possibility of conducting 15 free tests within a three- 
year period would meet the Soviet charge of espionage and at the same 
time might protect us from inspection of some very sensitive areas. 
Moreover, a refusal of inspection on the Soviet side would in itself be a 
very informative fact. 

Amb. Dean had serious reservations about the reverse quota which 
could in effect be a license to test. Amb. Stelle did not think that the 
reverse quota would remove the Sc: iet fear of espionage. He thought it 
better to maintain the classic position that everything would be done to 
remove the possibility of espionage rather than to spell out this possibil- 
ity in a treaty. 

On the matter of tactics for the Geneva conference, Amb. Dean pre- 
dicted that the Soviet Delegation would come with a treaty text based on 
100% national systems with invitational inspection. Sir Michael Wright 
hoped that an allied document would be available which would not have 
to have every paragraph filled in but could be very general. He preferred 
a comprehensive draft treaty to an atmospheric treaty. Mr. Spiers said 
that the draft comprehensive treaty would not be ready by July 16 
although we would be in a better position to estimate if and when it 
would be ready after the scientific talks in London. Amb. Stelle 
expressed reluctance to proceed with the atmospheric treaty if the possi- 
bility of a comprehensive treaty had not been ruled out. The inspection 
principle had now gathered some support and the introductio. of an 
atmospheric treaty now might politically preclude the possibility of 
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agreement on a compreher sive treaty for several years. Amb. Dean also 
felt that it would be better -o risk waiting for a comprehensive treaty. 


(End of Meeting—July 5) 


Morning Session—July 6, 1962 

The meeting resumed with a detailed discussion of the two draft 
treaties. 

Sir Michael Wright stated that although we had to accept the fact 
that no comprehensive treaty text based on the &- power memorandum 
could be tabled on July 16, he had recommended to London that no 
atmospheric or underwater test ban treaty be tabled until we were forced 
to give up on a comprehensive treaty. He urged that such a draft treaty be 
ready as soon as possible. Amb. Dean agreed that our optimum goal 
would be to have the “Long version of the 8-power proposal” and a draft 
treaty ready in a few weeks. If this were impossible we should then 
decide on analternative in order to avoid a detailed disarmament discus- 
sion in the General Assembly and a possible General Assembly decision 
that the 18-nation conference was not productive. 

Sir Michael Wright stated that London accepted in general both US 
draft treaties, but had some specific questions and suggestions. In the 
comprehensive draft treaty in Article |, paragraph 1, he proposed chang- 
ing the last sentence to “place subject to its jurisdiction or by any person 
subject to its control.” He asked whether in Article II] the Commission's 
duties of collecting data and reporting on all seismic events could be 
more clearly stated and questioned whether the quota should be exer- 
cised unilaterally rather than by the Commission. London thought that 
the neutrals would object and that it would be better if the decision rested 
with the Commission. Amb. Dean recalled our earlier thinking that if we 
thought an event had occurred in the USSR we would not want to argue 
over this with the Commission. Amb. Stelle remarked that in our past 
attempts to establish objective criteria with the USSR we had been forced 
to fall back on location criteria. Mr. Spiers pointed out that the exercise of 
the quota by either side had been originally a USSR proposal and if the 
Soviet Union ever accepted the quota again it would probably be on this 
basis. 

Sir Michael Wright remarked that the quota system could perhaps 
operate on a national basis but if the treaty were to include unlimited 

the decision should be left to the Commission. Moreover, 
even if the treaty included unlimited inspection on the basis of a Com- 
mussion decision, the reverse quota system could still apply. He further 
comumented on the provision in Article II for periodic visits by the Com- 
mission to all elements of the system. He recognized the necessity of this 
paragraph but suspected that the USSR would object to an inspection of 
its detection posts. Mr. Goodby said that it had been hoped that the 
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Soviet Union would allow the Commission to construct new posts on its 
territory. 

Sir Michael Wright asked whether it would be desirable in Article IV 
to spell out that the members of the Commission should be scientists. 


Amb. Stelle cautioned that non-scientists should not be excluded from 
the Commission's work which was, after all, of a political nature. 


Sir Michael Wright suggested that the word “possible” be inserted 
before the words “nuclear explosions” in paragraph 1 of Article VIL He 
also stated that in Article VII, paragraph 5, “back-scatter radar” was not 
negotiable. He repeated his previous remark that in Article IX the non- 
qualified “a seismic event” would cause complications. He asked about 
the 10 kilometer radius in Article IX, paragraph 4, and with regard to 
paragraphs 7 and 8, of the same Article, wondered whether special air- 
craft sampling flights for detection of atmospheric tests would be 
included. He remarked that under the Geneva system, the host country 
had been responsible for the transportation and necessary equipment 
mentioned in paragraph 8. 

Amb. Stelle stated that 10 kilometers was a compromise between the 
8 and 12 mentioned in the Ceneva system. 


Sir Michael Wright stressed that Article XIV worried the UK the 
most. In this treaty as opposed to the atmospheric treaty, there was a 
Commission and there existed thus a stronger argument for giving the 
responsibility of finding a breach to the Commission rather than allow- 
ing withdrawal on the basis of national determination. Mr. Baker pro- 
posed that if withdrawal were permitted as a result of identification of an 
explosion anywhere by the Commission, both the problems of a treaty 
v.olation and of testing by a non-party to the treaty, could be met. 


Sir Michael Wright stated that he now had an official reaction from 
London on the atmospheric treaty. A comprehensive test ban treaty was 
considered to be preferable, but if we were able to offer only an atmos- 
pheric treaty, it should be a simple one. As the Soviet Union would prob- 
ably reject it, it would be as effective as possible for world public opinion. 
For the sake of simplicity, London had queried the value of Articles IV 
and V and had been unenthusiastic about Article VI which seemed to 
throw doubt on the sincerity of the treaty. There had also been objection 
to the Withdrawal Article (VID) and a suggestion had been made to take 
the relevant Article of the April 18, 1961 treaty plus a provision for with- 
drawal if testing, other than underground, were conducted by another 
party. He added that he had meanwhile sent to London the rationale for 
Article IV, namely, to make frivolous denunciation more difficult. 
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Amb. Dean pointed out that the structure of Article VII depended on 
whether its purpose was to make it difficult for the other party to contract 
out of the treaty. 

Mr. Spiers said that it had been felt that there were only two possible 
reasons for denouncing the treaty and the necessity of calling a confer- 
ence would make it difficult to withdraw. Sir Michael Wright said that 
the article should provide the nght of withdrawal if another country con- 
ducted a nuclear explosion. In an atmospheric treaty this could take 
place after a finding by observers. Who should make the finding in a 
comprehensive treaty was still a debatable point. He would ask the For- 
eign Office to propose some alternatives. Mr. Wilkinson questioned a 
possible inconsistency between paragraphs | and 2 of Article VIL, since 
paragraph 2 seemed to annul the value of paragraph | by providing an 
alternative exit from the treaty without a conference. Mr. Goodby 
remarked that if a party to the treaty resumed testing there would be little 
need for a conterence. 

On the subject of tactics for the resumed session of the 18-NDC, 
Amb. Dean predicted that the Soviet delegation would have a draft 
treaty, that if we did not also table a draft treaty, the eight neutrals prob- 
ably would. Hopefully, we would have a treaty to present and it would 
then be better to undergo an uncomfortable first two weeks. If we could 
not table a comprehensive treaty, he asked whether we should table an 
atmospheric treaty before the General Assembly convened. We could not 
maintain the position of the April 18, 1961 treaty indefinitely. If the scien- 
tific problems of the new comprehensive draft could be solved, we might 
have something more workable and more realistic despite the down- 
the new system would enable detection and identification to start within 
6 months whereas the Geneva system could not have been put into 
operation for 4 years. 

Amb. Stelle suggested another alternative. The real decision was 
whether we could proceed on the basis of national detection systems, 
which would give us a new basis for agreement. It might be simpler to 
present a skeleton working paper at Geneva on what we were prepared 
to accept without entering into details. If we were starting on a new basis 
we would probably want to abandon the historical wording of the April 
18th treaty. 

Mr. Beam commented that whereas we could commit ourselves by 
tabling a treaty, the presentation of a working paper would have more 
leeway for discussion. Mr. Neidle* remarked that this procedure had 
been used in the early stages of the Antarctic Treaty. Amb. Dean stressed 





* Alan F Neidle (ACDA/GO). 
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that the actual drafting of the treaty probably presented the least prob- 
lem. The important thing was to have the fundamentals cleared. Mr. Spi- 


ers said that it would be possible to prepare such a working paper a little 
more quickly than a draft treaty but that its prumary advantage would be 
as a better negotiating technique allowing greater flexibility. 

been called an outline and that it might have been better to put forth a 
fuller paper. The small print in the test ban treaty was also very impor- 
tant. It would be better to think this over. He reported that London was 
very much in favor of Padilla Nervo's proposal for a time lapse between 
the signing and coming into force of a treaty.’ He then asked about the 
possibility of tabling the two alternative treaties simultaneously. Mr 
Beam felt that we would gain greater moral credit if we started with the 
comprehensive treaty. We would then have the atmospheric treaty as a 
fall-back. 


Amb. Dean commented that it was hard to put verification meas- 
ures into the atmospheric treaty. lf both were advanced simultaneously 
the Soviet Union would always play one off against the other and thus 
preclude the possibility of agreement on inspection. It would be better to 
fall back on the atmospheric treaty. 

Recapitulating his preferences, Sir Michael Winght listed first, a full 
treaty text on a comprehensive test ban, secondly, a full treaty text on an 
atmospheric test ban as a fall-back position, and thirdly, a skeleton work- 
ing paper. 





* Reference presumabty is to the proposals of uss Padhila Nervo, Meacan Represen. 
ge et Np at a ee 
testing On June 14 for he saad that the date mught be january 196) See 
Documents on Disarmament 1%) vol L pp 
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194 Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, July 12, 1962, 4 p.m 


SUBECT 
'Wucteer Tests 


Anatoh Dobrymin, Ambassador of the USSR 
Georg M Kormwenko. Counsellor of Soret Embassy 


The Secretary 
Foy D Kobser Asmstant Secretary 
Marnp | Hillenbrand. Director Office of German Affairs 


a discussion devoted mainly to Berlin' Dobrynun referred to 
the need of the Soviet Union to be militarily prepared in view of what he 
described as provocative Amencan statements about a possible attack 
on the Soviet Union. As to nuclear tests, the Soviet Union had felt that the 
Unuted States had been ahead It had then caughi up, and now the United 
States was testing again. This was a vicious circle. The Secretary said that 
an announcement was being made that the Christmas island phase of the 
tests had ended ? Dobrynin observed that we would still be testing on 
Johnson Island and in Nevada He asked if there were any deadlines on 
these tests. The Secretary said that he thought they would end soon. 

asked if he meant in one or two months. The Secretary 
responded that 1 would probably be in that range, but he could give no 
comumitment on this since he was not in charge and such matters as 
weather could affect tarung However, if Dobrynin wanted a base of ret- 
erence we had said that we would make fewer tests than the Sovnets had 
made in their last series. Hence the Soviets could do a certain amount of 


calculating on theu own. 

Dobrynin observed that newspaper reports indicated we had 
obtained good results from our underground tests. The Secretary com- 
mented that the Soviets should have sent thew people as observers. 
Dobrynan said that the tests seemed to be proving the Soviet point. The 
Amencan press had indicated detection as taking place over 3000 mules. 


The Secretary said this applied to certain kind of events only. Although a 





mm wn w 
Orefted by approved in Son july meeting as 

Bo camennten of coven oo Cale © petted & wah XV, pp. 205-222. 
Regarding they dium use 4 ther subg ta eee vn) iw 

2 Tne Atomac Energy ( cmemanmom made this announcement on july |) (Tr New Fort 
Times, Daly 13, 1962) 
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full report was not vet available, we Debeved that some control pounts 
and inspechons would still be required Some umprovement had been 
achieved. If the Soviets felt that theu sentists had instruments whach 
went all th -vay, this was a matter whach should be discussed between 
the sents. s of both countnes. 
The Secretary observed that he had been sorry to see that Khru- 
shchev, in his recent speech, had come back to the point that any kind of 
was tantamount to espionage.’ This was not in accord with 
the facts of what would really happen under internabonal inspection It 
was difficult to put tius development into correct prospective, since up to 
4 vear or a vear-and-a-halt ago, the Sovret were talking of international! 
inspection. In the last year or so, however, the Soviet Government has 


and this question had no relation anyway to the techniques of modern 
war 


After a rather obscure reference to a 1957 proposal tor control posts 
and air inspection which had been reyected, Dobrynin admutted that a 
year ago the Soviet had changed its position because its secunty was 
involved. He wondered why the US so strongly insisted on inspection in 
connection with a test ban. Since detection can take place without inspec- 
Umion was fully aware that the US had adequate facilites in adjacent 
countries to detect Soviet tests. The Secretary said that this would not 
apply to underground and small tests. Dobrynin sand that perhaps 
tomorrow Amencan scientists would announce that they could detect 

rons SOOO mules away. The Secretary responded that, if Soviet scr- 
entists had such a capability in thew instruments, why were they not 
willing to talk about it Dobrynun asked why, if Amencan screntists were 
so sure, the US did not sign the treaty. The Secretary observed that our 
screntists were not sure of the possibility of effective detecthon and dent 
fication at such great distances. The full techna >! analysis was not vet 
completed, and perhaps the Vela Tests would help to solve the prodtem, 
but they would not eliminate the need for inspection. 

Dobdrynun sasd signature of the treaty would elumunate distrust and 
provide progress, which so far had not been made. The Soviet Govern- 
ment felt strong!y about this and the need to discuss these disarmament 


questions. All tests could be detected Only underground tests had been 
in question. Now even US scientists were convinced, as British screntusts 





“ip the courme of a long to the Workd C on Disarmament in Moscos on 
hualy 10, Knrushcher saad thet the US control wet“ demagred to wt up # legate 


—aatiipoe 
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have to be so stubborn and continue saying that it must have posts in the 
USSR? The Secretary said that, even on the basis of the Vela Tests, 
national systems would not suffice, but scientists from the various coun- 
tries might discuss the question and see if they could not come to some 
conclusions. 





195. Editorial Note 


On July 7, 1962, the Department of Defense released to the public 
some of the preliminary results of its seismic research program, known 
as Project Vela. (Press Release No. 1150-62, printed in Documents on Dis- 
armament, 1962, volume II, pages 633-635) As summarized by Glenn Sea- 
borg, among the technical conclusions of this project were: 1) the 
possibility of improved detection by properly placing and reinforcing 
instruments; 2) the promise of ocean-bottom seismometers; 3) the large 


variation in signal strength of underground explosions depending on 
the medium surrounding the shot place; and 4) the existence of many 
fewer earthquakes in the Soviet Union that might be mistaken for 
nedy, Khrushchev and the Test Ban, page 162) 

US. officials had earlier learned about the Vela findings and their 
implications for U.S. insistence on control posts in disarmament, but this 
knowledge had not yet resulted in any change in policy. Nevertheless, 
when Ambassador Dean arrived at the airport in Geneva on July 14, he 
reportedly said that the Vela findings suggested that international detec- 
tion stations inside the Soviet Union might not be necessary if the United 
States could get non-nuclear nations to cooperate. 

When Secretary Rusk learned of Dean's statement, he telephoned 
ACDA Deputy Director Adrian Fisher (Foster was away), and together 
the Secretary and Fisher sent a message to Dean, which reads in part: 

“A Reuters dispatch from Paris quotes you as having said ‘Perhaps 
we could do without them’ referring to control posts in the Soviet Union 
and that you may be able to cut down the number of on-site inspections 
but it is too early to tell. While we have no way of knowing whether or not 
this is an accurate quotation of what you said, you should know that 
there has been no decision on the part of the U.S. Government, in its posi- 
tion on a test ban, authorizing a change, and that my position and the 
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position of the Department and ACDA, when asked, will continue to be 
that, while the recent results of the Vela Program are promising and are 
being evaluated, the evaluation to date has not led to a decision to aban- 
don necessity of control posts in the Soviet Union or reduce the number 
of on-site inspections. Your position should be the same. Whether and to 
what extent U.S. position should be revised, based on new data now 
under active consideration in Executive Branch and in consultation with 
Congress, and speculation as to possibility of a change can only preju- 
dice this consideration.” (Todis 432 to Geneva, July 14; Department of 
State, Central Files, 600.0012 /7-1462) 

The Secretary and Fisher also wrote a statement emphasizing that 
the conclusions of the Vela program were preliminary and “do not dem- 
onstrate the possibility of doing away with control posts and on-site 

to determine the precise nature of suspicious events.” As a 
result of further evaluation of the Vela findings, the statement continued, 
the United States “will make in the near future whatever modifications 
in its present position as seem possible.” This statement was given to the 
press on July 16. (Department of State Bulletin, August 6, 1962, page 234) 

Fisher later recalled President Kennedy's reaction to Dean’s state- 
ment: 

“Now I didn’t discuss this with the President directly, but I talked 
with Mac Bundy about it. And frankly, the President was very upset. He 
liked to have things done well. And the idea that we had made a proposi- 
tion and we were saying something else: he had a rather adverse reaction 
to that, to put it mildly. So he passed the word down: ‘Now look, let’s get 
this thing straight. Either we’ ve got a position or we don’t have.’ (Frank 
Sieverts, interview with Adrian S. Fisher, May 13, 1964, page 34; Ken- 
nedy Library, Oral History Program) 

The Embassy in Moscow reported on July 19: “Sc viet press predict- 
ably seizes on US press stories that Ambassador Dean publicly corrected 
by Department following his alleged July 14 statement Vela tests might 
make it possible for US to accept national control system. Pravda 
describes Dean statement as constituting ‘certain retreat from former US 

’ but asserts even this hint at change ‘created panic in Washing- 
ton.’ New York Times Finney article quoted at length to bolster Soviet con- 
tention US obstructing test ban agreement.” (Telegram 178 from 
Moscow, July 19; Department of State, Central Files, 
397 .5611-GE/7-1962) 

John W. Finney’s feature article on the Soviet and U.S. nuclear tests 
and on the impasse in the Geneva negotiations for a nuclear test ban 
treaty was published in The New York Times, July 15, 1962. 
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196. Memorandum From the President’s Deputy Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Kaysen) to President Kennedy 


Washington, July 20, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
New Data on Detecting Underground Nuclear Expiosions 


1. You asked last week how long the Defense Department had 
known the new figures on the basis of which they made their announce- 
ment about the change in our ability to detect underground nuclear tests 
in the Soviet Union a little while ago.' There is no simple answer to this 
question in terms of time. In one sense the Department of Defense did not 
know tha’ ‘itey had the new information until they were asked by Disar- 
mament (ACDA) on 15 June to give an evaluation of the proposals that 
the neutrals had been making in Geneva.? These proposals rested on the 
proposition that we could reliably detect underground nuclear tests in 
Union. But in the course of looking up the answer to this question they 
looked at all their earlier figures and thought about them anew. This led 
toa realization, by 3 July,’ that the previous estimates of how many small 
earthquakes per year of a given size occurred on the average in the Soviet 
Union were too high by a significant factor. 

2. However, the answer that we first knew the new figures on 3 July 
is an over-simplification. In fact, the scientists in the Air Force who run 
the detection system for nuclear explosions (AFTAC) suspected as early 
as 1958 that their current interpretation of their measurements might be 
incorrect. The Hardtack shot at the end of 1958 raised this 
However, we changed our official estimates in the opposite direction. In 
the summer of 1961 the first half-year report from one of the new accu- 
rately-instrumented and specially organized stations in the Vela pro- 
gram led to further doubt about the validity of our previous estimates. 
These doubts remained no more than doubts until February of this year. 
Then this data on the Soviet tests made the suspicion stronger. Our meas- 
urements on the French test of 1 May and our measurements on the 





Source: Kennedy Library, ee re eee 
Testing, 4/5-7 / 30/62. Secret. Copies were sent to Bundy and Wiesner. 

' See footnote 1, Document 204. 

? This ACDA request has not been further identified. 

* Reference presumably is to an meeting on july 3 at which the Vela find- 
rg wre nme et Jahr Mean suman th conan 

3 memorandum to Nitze. National Records Center, RG 330, 

OSD/ AE Files: 9 A 2243, 97 USP, Nuclear Test / Geneva (1960-1962)) See 
the Supplement. See also Document 204. 
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Aardvark shot in our own underground test series of 12 May changed 
suspicion to new knowledge.‘ The inquiry by ACDA crystallized the 
new knowledge into a new estimate. 

3. The essence of the problem lies in the fact that our previous 
measurements rested on the observations of the world-wide system of 
had two shortcomings. First, their instruments were not carefully cali- 
brated against each other or a known standard. Second, they were chiefly 
useful in measuring relatively large earthquakes in which 
were interested for scientific purposes. When we created the Atomic 
Energy Detection System of stations operated by the AFTAC, we got the 
first set of stations with high quality, uniformly calibrated instruments 
directed toward measuring small underground shocks, such as arise 
from underground nuclear tests. These stations were designed to mea- 
sure a different kind of seismic shock than the others, namely the under- 
ground or body wave as opposed to the surface wave which was used to 
measure large earthquakes. The problem has always been: what is the 
relation of the two kinds of measurements? It is only on the basis of this 
relation that we are able to interpret our observations to make an esti- 
mate of the number of earthquakes of given magnitude in the Soviet 
Union. What the events I have summarized above did was lead the scien- 
tists in AFTAC to conclude that the old formula for relating these two sets 
of measurements was wrong, and that a new formula was needed. 


4. The estimates of the frequency of small shocks® in the Soviet 
Union which we presented at the Geneva Experts Conference® were chal- 
lenged by Soviet scientists. Their figures differed from our figures by 
roughly the amount of the correction factor which we have now 

. Thus our new figures are about the same as those the Soviets 
offered in 1953. We still do not understand whether this is a coincidence, 
which is what the AFTAC scientists say, or whether the Soviets did havea 
better understanding of the real relation between the two sets of meas- 
urements. We cannot simply say that the Soviets had the right formula, 
because the nature of their argument about the difference between these 
two sets of figures was not couched in these terms. Frank Press, one of the 


leading seismologists in the country, who is a member of your Scientific 
Advisory Committee, does not accept the explanation that the identity of 





* Aardvark was an underground shot with a yield of 40 kilotons in the Nevada test 
series. (Department of Energy, Announced United States Nuclear Tests, p. 19) 

* The word “shots” has been crossed out and the word “shocks” inserted by hand. 

* Regarding the conclusions of this conference, which met in Geneva July 1-August 
21, 1958, see Report of the of Experts To Study the Possibility of Detecting Violations of 
a Possible Agreement on the jon of Nuclear Tests (London: Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office), Miscellaneous No. 11 (1958). Additional documentation on the conference is in For- 
eign Relations, 1958-1960, volume III. 
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our new result and the Soviet figures in 1958 is just a coincidence. How- 
ever, he is still unsure of just what the relation between the two sets of 
figures is. The important practical fact, of course, is that we have changed 
our figures to look more like the Soviet figures, whatever the reason. 

5. Itisstill toosoon to say precisely what the significance of the new 
figures is for our position on a test ban treaty. The interested people will 
be discussing this in the coming week, and you will probably get an eval- 
uation by the end of the week or early the following week. 

6. Ithink there is one significant moral to be drawn from the story. It 
is the fact that the accurate data which AFTAC collected on its new sys- 
tem was highly classified and its existence in detail was urknown to all 
except a few scientists inside the Government. In these circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the technical people who had produced the original 
set of figures, did not quickly leap to the thought that the discrepancies 
based on the small amount of public data and the Russian figures, might 
be explicable in some other way than as mistakes in public or Soviet data. 
If the AFTAC figures had been made more widely available, or if 
AFTAC’s activities had been reviewed in detail more frequently by out- 
side scientists, the change in understanding and evaluation might have 
come a good deal more quickly. It is fair to say, of course, that this is a 
speculation. How hard and how long a man has to look at new figures 
before he sees that they are inconsistent with an old theory remains one 
of the inscrutable mysteries of science. 

CK’ 





” Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials. 
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197. Memorandum of Conversation 


USMC/5 Geneva, July 21, 1962, 1 p.m. 


SECRETARY'S GENEVA TRIP 


Nuciear Tests 


Lord Home brought in Sir Michael and Mr. Price for this phase of the 
discussion with the Secretary. He opened with the question as to when 
the US expected to have new proposals in the nuclear testing field. The 
Secretary replied that he hoped we would be able to develop our conclu- 
sions by next week. He would comment as regards the Vela tests that 
they had produced entirely new data which needed a considerable 
amount of further analysis. As Lord Home knew, the President was pre- 
pared to go as far as was technically possible. However another factor 
was that considerable education would be necessary for key Congres- 
sional leaders, especially in the Senate. From what he had learned to 
date, though he had not been fully briefed, the Secretary thought that the 
Vela results would certainly not do away entirely with the need for on- 
site inspections and would probably not entirely obviate the need for 
some control posts in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Price gave a brief review of the consultations with the Presi- 
dent’s Science Adviser, Jerome Wiesner, in London? and commented that 
these had come to considerably more optimistic conclusions than those 
voiced by the Secretary. 

Sir Michael commented that if the Vela results enabled us to have 
satisfactory assurances on the basis of 25 posts mainly around the 





Source: Department of State, Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation. Lot 65 D 330. 
Secret. Drafted by Kohler. The was held huncheon at the British Mission 
Secretary Rusk was in Geneva for sessions of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament 
> cetera 16, and for the signing of the Laos Accords on July 


' Benjamin Terence Price, Chief Scientific Officer, British Ministry of Defense. 
? Regarding these London meetings. see footnote 3, Document 193 
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periphery of the Soviet Union rather than inside, we could be in business 
within six months. This contrasted with the present plan under which it 
would take six years to build the control posts called for, and since there 
would not be enough to be effective at all for at least two years, we would 
in fact be faced with a two-year moratorium for the Soviets. 


This part of the conversation terminated with the Secretary saying 
that we would push ahead on this matter and that he would give it his 


personal attention after his return to Washington. 





Geneva, July 24, 1962, 1:25 p.m. 


SECRETARY'S GENEVA TRIP 
July 19-26, 1962 


PARTICIPANTS 
United States 
The Secretary of State 
Mr Kohler 
Mr Hillenbrand 


Mr Akalovsky 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament and Related Topics 


While drinks were served, Gromyko contended he had made two 
new proposals in his speech: during the morning at the Disarmament 
Conference.? The Secretary replied he was very much interested in Mr. 
Gromyko’s remarks on the question of force levels. Gromyko said that, 
since some delegations at the conference had mentioned the 
of splitting up the difference between the US 2.1 level and the Soviet 1.7 





Source: of State, Centra) Piles, 110.11-RU /7-2462. Secret. Drafted by Hil- 
lenbrand and on July 26 The meeting was held at thre Soviet Mission. 


‘Iwan Ivanovich Dyichev, Chiet of the Third European Division, Soviet Foreign Min- 


? For text of Gromyko’s remarks to the Exghteen-Nation Disarmament Committee on 
July 24, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. IL pp. 681-688. 
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level, the Soviet Union thought that the 1.9 million level might be a good 
compromise. The Secretary then observed that, when he got back to 
Washington he would see what could be done to get for Ambassador 
Dean instructions to follow up on the conversation Mr. Gromyko and he 
had had earlier on the subject of nondiffusion.’ 
myko, there was an exchange on the relationship between disarmament 
and the solution of other problems. The Secretary made the point that the 
lowering of tensions which would result from solution of some of these 
other problems would undoubtedly have its affect on progress in disar- 
mament. Gromyko at first seemed to think that the Secretary was claim- 
ing that progress in disarmament could not be made without first 
a certain relationship between solution of disarmament and other prob- 
lems, it objected to making solution of one question dependent on solu- 
tion of the other. That would create a vicious circle. The Secretary then 
pointed out that we wanted to go ahead with disarmament and to make 
ama tee a an ete pr there was an 
between disarmament and other political prob- 
ry te ene tine on wt = enteral aaa tend 
tary capabilities before the Berlin problem was settled. He also called 
attention in this context to the relationship between the increased pres- 
sures on Berlin last summer and the acceleration of US military prepara- 
tions and increased arms expenditures. Gromyko said we could not 
expect that he could accept this was a justified result. The Secretary 
responded that he was merely referring to an obvious fact and called 
attention to what Khrushchev had told President Kennedy in Vienna.‘ 
were putting on hirn to increase arms expenditures which were put in 
terms of matching US capabilities; then when the Soviets increased their 
expenditures, pressures were applied to President Kennedy to increase 
US expenditures, and a chain reaction ensued. 

Gromyko stressed the need by the US to contro! its official spokes- 
men who made belligerent and threatening public statements. The Secre- 
tary pointed out the fact that under the American system the Executive 
required public and Congressional cooperation in order to obtain 
appropriations, something that was different from the situation in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets could divert resources from one area to 





* Reference is to a private dinner meeting between Secretary Rusk and Foreign Minus- 
ter Gromyko, probably on July 22. No full report of their conversation on that occasion has 
been found, but see footnote 6, Document 201. 

* Documentation on the Vienna summii June 3-4. 1961, is printed in volumes V and 
xIV. 
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another purely by executive action whereas this was not possible under 
our system. Hence, there was a need to convince public opinion and this 
required speaking about the subject. 

Gromyko also stressed the point that the US was wrong in thinking 
that it could bankrupt the Soviet Union through the arms race. The Soviet 
Union was doing very well and its seven-year plan for economic devel- 
opment was being greatly overfulfilled. Gromyko emphasized he was 
mentioning this latter point only in passing, and not for any special pur- 
pose. The Secretary said we were aware the USSR was a great power with 
large resources and assured Mr. Gromyko that there was no theory in the 
US of making the USSR bankrupt through the arms race. 

The Secretary recalled the remarks by the Canadian Minister of 
External Affairs at the Disarmament Conference this morning, in which 
Mr. Green had expressed the view that there should be no recess of the 
Disarmament Conference during the General Assembly.* The Secretary 
observed this thought was a new one and that he personally felt that 
there would be at least some break in the Conference during the GA, par- 
ticularly since many of the delegates to the Conference were the obvious 
persons to discuss disarmament in the GA. Mr. Gromyko said that only 
17 nations were participating in the Conference and that, therefore, other 
nations should have the chance of expressing their views on disarma- 
ment at least once a year, i.e., at the General Assembly. While a recess had 


its pros and cons, the USSR felt that some recess during the GA would be 
in order. As to the Secretary's remarks that the delegates at the confer- 
ence table would be the logical persons to discuss disarmament, Mr. Gro- 
myko said this was of course something to be decided by each individual 
country and that he personally did not want to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to speak on that subject. The Secretary denied that he had any 
intention in this respect. 





* Green's statement is in U.N. doc. ENDC/PV.60 
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199. Memorandum of Conversation 


USMC /22 Geneva, July 25, 1962, 10-30-10-50 a.m. 


(Here follow a list of participants and a paragraph on Germany and 
Berlin. } 

Mr. Kohler said the second point was connected with a long private 
discussion between the Secretary and Mr. Gromyko at dinner the other 
night on the question of nondiffusion of nuclear weapons and the possi- 
bility of finding a formula which would be acceptable to both sides.' The 
question had been posed by Mr. Gromyko as to whether the wording, 

“direct or indirect,” could be accepted from the Soviet formulation on 

See Ne Oe ee roman 
only to assistance to national nuclear 
se hetiiete naan Gckks chalhcenman aed eabanain 
after his return to Washington and would be in touch with Ambassador 
Dobrynin on the subject. Mr. Gromyko replied that this was a question 
for discussion. Wording must be found which would ensure that there 
were no loopholes. The Soviet Government wanted an agreement on this 
subject. However, as he had stressed to the Secretary, if there should be 
any delay in reaching a broader agreement on the subject, this should not 
entail any delay in reaching an arrangement on this point with respect to 
the two German states. The Soviet Union was opposed to making one 
problem dependent on another. 

[Here follows discussion of other U.S.-Soviet issues. ] 





Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 110.11-RU /7-2562. Secret; Limited Dis- 
ee oe oe age eneny The meeting was held at the 
Mission 


' See footnote 3, Document 198. 





200. Editorial Note 


Ambassador Liewellyn E. Thompson had a 2-hour conversation 
with Chairman Khrushchev in the morning of July 25, 1962, followed by 
a 3-hour conversation with him the same afternoon at Khrushchev's 
dacha. These conversations covered several subjects in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. Records of their discussions on Berlin are printed in volume XV, 
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pages 252-255. Following a discussion of military matters, Thompson 
reported, “Throughout conversation K made many references to U-2.” 
continued: 


Thompson 


“In discussing disarmament | said | could not understand why 
Soviets had not given serious consideration to our zonal plan of inspec- 
tion. | said this was serious effort on our part to meet their preoccupation 
with secrecy and to meet their insistence that amount of inspection be 
related to amount of disarmament. Our whole effort in this field seemed 
breaking down because of Soviet obsession with secrecy which I believe 
based on outmoded analysis. | cited Telstar as latest evidence world 
shrinking and said whatever advantage they had from secrecy wasting 
asset. K responded it might be true they gave too much attention and 
importance to secrecy but said on our side our military obsessed with 
desire acquire ever more information. He said of course every country 
had spies but sending U-2 across frontier was essentially act of war. We 
wanted to know where their rocket bases were but these like anything 
else could be camouflaged. | said it was natural human trait to fear 
unknown but pointed out this not to their advantage since it caused our 
military to prepare to mect threats which might not exist. K said he was 


people had shown him photos (not clear whether from planes or 
satellites but | inferred latter) showing airfield or factories and even 
planes on field, but not showing what purpose of planes was or what fac- 
tories produced. Always possible conceal essential information. 

“With regard to our zonal proposal K said there were only limited 
number of Soviet rocket bases and we knew where they are. It would 
therefore be simple for us to arrange to inspect them all. He did not seem 
convinced by my counterarguments that if disarmament were 30 percent 
in first stage, only 30 percent of zones could be inspected. He said essence 
of disarmament problem was that we wanted to take away weapon with 
which they could hit us while preserving our overseas bases for use 
against them. | pointed out that in our first stage they would retain 70 
percent of their missiles but he said in order know what 30 percent reduc- 
tion was we would have to know what their total strength was, and 


pushed aside my argument that this would not involve inspection of all 
of them. 


“K began discussion of test ban by asking Sobolev whether their 
announcement of resumption had been published. When answered in 
affirmative he said they would begin about August 5 or 6—he could not 
remember exact date. Soviets had resumed testing only because of our 
actions in military field. He added however somewhat cryptically that 
he understood President's action. He hoped that as result of our experi- 
ments we would now be able to conclude test ban, implication being 
after their next series was completed. | observed there appeared to be 
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hope that as result of our new studies it might be possible to agree not to 
have permanent observation posts but it would still be necessary to have 
verification of suspicious events. K brushed this aside saying that we 
could detect anything from outside and he cited fact that Sovnets had 
conducted unannounced underground test in last senes which we had 
detected and publicized. He said same true of French test which | gath- 
ered Soviets had detected. He said test agreement could be reached but 
he did not think Pentagon wanted it. 


“From nature of conversation | gathered K has little hope that disar- 
mament agreement can be reached. 


“He said, for example, that greatest problem was fact that we have 
many invested interests in arms race and our monopolists would pre- 
vent agreement. | replied this was absurd and that what he called 
monopolists knew as well as anyone else that arms race was dangerous 
and war would hit them as well as anyone else. | added we had many 
interesting projects and needs which would require all our resources. It 
was true sudden disarmament would cause dislocations but we were 


confident we could deal with them. | expressed opinion military people 
on both sides responsible for security of country prudently always 
tended give other side maximum capability and worst intentions but it 
would be tragic if we let this determine our overall policy, and that arms 
race was not only vast economic waste but also cause of dangerous ten- 
SIONS. 


“K said Soviet 7-year plan would be fulfilled whether or not there 
was disarmament and said plan had been based on assumption there 
would not be. If disarmament achieved they would probably complete 


plan by end of five years. 

“Il brought up subject of prevention war by accident or miscalcula- 
ton saying we had taken many unilateral steps in this field but others 
called for which required cooperation of both sides and | hoped Soviets 
would pursue this problem with us. | indicated agreement but did not 
pursue matter.” (Telegram 227 from Moscow, July 26; Department of 
State, Central Files, 600.0012/7-2662) 


On July 27, Thompson, who was to be repla. « by Foy D. Kohler as 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, left Moscow to return to the United 
States. During a stop en route in Copenhagen, Thompson transmitted 
further reflections on these talks. Following his comments on Berlin, 
Thompson added 

“(2) Even if we are willing to give up insistence upon having control 
posts inside Soviet Union | do not think Khrushchev will agree to more 
than one or two verifications of test ban a year and probably none. He is 
obsessed with idea we want to jocate his missiles but probably more 
important he wants to conceal his relative weakness. 
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“(G) The mere fact that Khrushchev asserted he could achieve his 
seven year plan without disarmament convinces me that the opposite is 
the case but | doubt that we will get anywhere on real disarmament at 
this time. I got however, that Khrushchev will be prepared 
seriously to steps to prevent war by acadent or muscaiculahon. 
lf we can get over the Berlin hump and then let him know our intelhgence 
capabilities we might make progress on GCD.” (Telegram 76 from 
Comenhagen, July 28, ibid_, 762.00 /7-2862) 





Meeting of ( ommutter of Promo ypels 
PARTICIPANTS 
See atta he list 


Nuclear Test Ban 
The Secretary asked Mr Foster to present the issues for discussion. 


Mr. Foster stated that findings reported by Proyect Vela and by 
AFTAC hold some hope for modification of the present US. position ona 


nuciear test ban These findings have received intensive consideration. 
As the result of press coverage, Congress has been taking a substantial 
interest in the matter Alternative have been with 
the Congressional commuttees. have been informed that no dec- 
sion has yet been made The alternatives presented for consideration by 
the Principals have been reviewed by the soentists and by the Deputies ’ 

The fundamental question ts whether, in contrast to continued 
“eap-trogging™ of tests, the national interest is best served by taking 





Source Department of State Secretary + Memorands of ( onverseaan Lot 6S > 10 
py ee yy et 
rencum tor the record of thas huby 28 (C eneral intethgerne Agency (F | Mews 
for Reund 4/7/42-4/21/6D See Go bapptemant 

‘The attached ket of 2) partcypants & aot printed 

A meeting of the Depates on huly 2) damcuseed ¢ draft nu tees teat ban treaty No 
record of thas meeting Nas beer toned 
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of techrucal unprovements in order to propose a treaty that 
mught be more acceptable to the Soviet Unson. ACDA feels that two types 
of treaties might be more acceptable to the Sovet Unuon than present 

whule at the same tume providing assurance that we would be 
able to catch any gross cheating. 

ACDA consaders that the most desirable approach would be to pre- 
sent a modified comprehensive treaty with no threshold and no nght to 
test at all There would be an “international-national” system involving 
tewer stations than previously proposed The stations would be oper- 
ated by natonals of the host countnes and would teed data to an unterna- 
tonal commussion, which would determine susproous events and 
request on-site inspection. The alternative would be a ban on atmos- 
phenc, outer space, and underwater testing but not on underground 
testing, any party would be entitled to proceed with underground test- 
ing under conditions which would preclude venting outside of national 
borders. Both «, proaches seem technically possible ACDA bebeves that 
we should first present the comprehensive treaty It that tails, we should 
otter the atmosphenc ban 

Technical presentations should be made at Geneva to prepare the 
groundwork and explain why it ts still necessary to have on-site unspec- 
fons. 


The Secretary m’.4 that the draft “U.S. Program”’ described the 
new findings as “tentative” and asked how tentative they were 
Mr Fisher explained that un an appearance betore the Jount C omumut- 
tee on Atomic Energy, Doyle Northrup of AFTAC had described the 
funding un this way and that hus view had been reflected in the Holiteld- 
Jackson letter to the President ‘On the other hand, Northrup had devel- 
for an umproved detection system based on the new 
findings do look very good. and we should make up our 


The Secretary thought we should interpret “tentative” as meaning 
that to the best of our present ability to know what is correct, thas ts the 
way things look 

Dr Wiesner pounted out that there s enough certainty so that people 
are reasonably comfortable His view was that the data will get better 
and that it os unhkety that there will be any retrogression Present lack of 
agreement is largely over the subtieties of numbers 





“9S Program Regarding 4 Treaty te Ban Nuc tear Tests”. draft of uly 25 
[raotmate un the source teat The draft has mot been townd A uly 4 draft mun the Washing 
ton Netanal Records Center RC MA ACDA 0D Pikes FRC TTA 2) Over 
mament ( ommuttee Regarding uly 2) draft wee footnote > (hummer: XL | 


Noe Rurtner schemtntwel 
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Secretary McNamara thought there were two unknowns. The first 
was the level of the detection threshold and of undifferentiated events 
above the threshold. Knowledge of this is fairly certain; there is a degree 
of uncertainty, but not very great. The second unknown, about which 
there was greater uncertainty, was the amount of advancement in 
nuclear technology that can take place below the threshold. 

Dr. Seaborg pointed out that the detection threshold differs as 
between tuff, granite, and alluvium, the threshold for the latter being 14 
kt. If we accept the possibility that the Soviet Union can test below 14 kt, a 
lot can be done. [3 lines of source text not declassified] 

Dr. Wiesner did not believe that one would dare conduct tests as 


large as 14 kt. 

Mr. Foster pointed out that the Soviet Union would face the possibil- 
ity of detection. By unilateral means, we would be able to detect tests in 
alluvium. 

Secretary McNamara was prepared to believe that the actual thresh- 
old might be around 7 kt; testing below that level, however, might give 
substantial gains to the Soviet Union. On the other hand, although it 
seemed that the degree of risk from cheating was substantial, we also 
needed to know the risks of not having a ban at all. 

Dr. Seaborg identified the principal purposes of tests below 10 kt.5 
However, he thought there was a more important questicn than that of 
the data that could be obtained from underground testing and explained 
that AEC’s chief concern was the effect of stopping underground testing 
on the vitality of our laboratories. If we stopped but the Soviet Union 
continued to test underground, they would be prepared to resume 
atmospheric testing. Dr. Haworth stated the problem in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way, pointing out that AEC’s concern was that the Soviet Union 
might at a future time abrogate a comprehensive treaty with a big, all-out 
atmospheric test series. We couldn’t forestall such a possibility com- 
pletely, but we could minimize its effects. An atmospheric ban, with con- 
tinued underground testing, would permit us to maintain a posture of 
readiness. 





* Separate Memorandum of Conversation classified Secret-Restricted Data on file in 
ACDA and AEC. [Footnote in the source text. A memorandum from C_E. Conger (ACDA/ 
D) to William H. Brubeck (S/S), August 10, attached to the source text, notes that because 
certain of s remarks involved atomic energy restricted data, ACDA/D “summa- 
rized this part of en ne ee 
be on file in ACDA and AEC.” This memorandum of conversation has not been found. A 
note from Brubeck to Emory C. Swank (S), August 13, also attached to the source text, notes 
that S/S would obtain a oi the memorandum containing s remarks “if the 


Secretary desires to read it. response from the Secretary has been J 
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In response toa question by the Secretary, Mr. McNamara stated that 
he believed that if we could be certain that the Soviet Union would stop 
testing, we should do so. Dr. Seaborg had no reservations about this. 

The Secretary then said that it is fundamental to the US. position 
that we should not put forward proposals for purely propagandistic or 
political reasons. Public statements on the Project VELA findings have 
built up great expections, but we must be prepared to live with the pro- 
posals we advance. We are always under steady pressure, from those 
bearing less responsibility, to alter our proposals. The numbers (of detec- 
tion stations and on-site inspections) we talk about are significant to us 
but less so to others. They will urge concessions and try to whack the 
numbers down still further. Unless we are prepared to state our position 
and stick with it, there will always be erosion. 

There are two approaches we might take. We could go in with a 
fairly complete and tight comprehensive treaty, support it with the data 
we have, and be prepared to fall back toan atmospheric ban. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Union is categorically saying that it will accept no on- 
site inspection. Gromyko repeated this in personal conversations. Under 
these circumstances, our numbers are not particularly relevant. Changes 
in our numbers don’t move us toward agreement. Perhaps we should 
say that we would like to work on a comprehensive treaty but that we are 
aware of the Soviet position on on-site inspection. So long as that position 
prevails, there is no point in playing a numbers game. For our own part, 
we want to make a start somewhere, so we propose starting with an 
atmospheric treaty and making it comprehensive as soon as possible. 
Since the rest of the world is primarily concerned with atmospheric tests 
and the effects of fallout, this approach should be well received. 

Mr. McCone recalled that we had tried this approach twice before, 
once in 1959 and again in 1961. 

Mr. Fisher, however, pointed out that the 1959 proposal had been an 
elaborate one whereas the present proposal was pared down. The 1961 
proposal had been put forward under special circumstances and a time 
limit had been placed on its acceptance. We have not put forward a pro- 
late ae caren eaten 


“Although ntfeing ahs point in position tex fia pre 
erence, the Secretary had the impression that atmospheric tests seemed 
more important than underground tests and that it would be more desir- 
able to seek an atmospheric ban than to go through a series of conflicts 
over numbers, both at home with the Congress as well as abroad. 
Mr. Murrow agreed. He thought our posture would be good in 
terms of world opinion. 
The Secretary then noted that we have supposed that the Soviet 
Union would not accept an atmospheric ban. However in view of Soviet 
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concern over the proliferation of nuclear weapons, he thought that if we 
could move forward simultaneously with an atmospheric ban and 
something on non-proliferation, the Soviet Union might accept it.* 

Dr. Wiesner asked why we should use Soviet interest in non-prolif- 
eration to get an atmospheric ban. Why not try to get a total ban. More- 
over, he thought that other countries were unlikely to agree to a 
self-denying non-proliferation agreement, if we ourselves retained the 
right to test underground. 

With reference to the apparent impossibility of obtaining Soviet 
agreement to a comprehensive treaty with on-site inspection, Dr. Sea- 
borg assumed that there was no disagreement in the US. regarding the 
need for inspection, and the Secretary asked whether it could be reported 
to the President that there was no opinion that zero inspection would be 
acceptable. 

There was general agreement with this statement. Mr. McNamara 
added, however, that although he was not prepared to say that zero 
inspection was acceptable, he was also not prepared to say what risk 
would be involved in a continuation of testing. He thought that we 
should put down the risks that would arise from the Soviet Union’s beat- 
ing the system and put alongside these the risks involved in continuation 
of testing. His personal view was that the risks of continued testing were 
very serious if we looked ahead ten years. He was seriously concerned 
about the degree of proliferation that would take place in this period. 

Mr. Murrow asked whether this did not argue against putting for- 
ward a specific number of required inspection. Mr. McNamara thought it 
might. He thought the Secretary’s suggestion of associating an atmos- 
pheric test ban with a non-proliferation agreement was interesting, but 
he wondered whether we ~ould get agreement. 

Mr. Bundy thought this approach was so one-sided that we were 
unlikely to get agreement. Only those countries which now had nuclear 
weapons would be free to test. Dr. Wiesner supported this view, but Mr. 





° Memorandum of Conversation classified Secret-Limited Distnbuthon on 
file in A and S/S. [Footnote in the source text. “ant din 9p ag 


beck, Conger wrote that i requested that references to a 
socnutt tal eth Coombe Chossty hed.” Sa caideinemaeamumumen 
was summarized in a separate, limited distribution memorandum. This separate memo- 
randum, attached to the source text, reads: “Referring to recent conversations with Gro- 
myko, the Secretary stated that he thought the Soviet Union was seriously concerned about 
aN core et pe age ae erga wr tap . Gromyko 

to the effect that we would not other countries ‘directly or 


ide The Sey had whether the States and the Soviet Union 
interpret ‘indirectly’ in the same manner. However, he thought there was some 

eens acceptable language on which 
Our position on a European nuclear force while assuring 


that we would not assist any state in obtaining nuclear weapons for use on 
Sela national decision.” | 
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Nitze disagreed. He thought that there was a certain inequity anyway 
and that if the Secretary's approach were followed, the situation would 
not be much more inequitable than at present. However, he suggested 
that we add to the atmospheric ban and nonproliferation proposals, an 
expression of our willingness to extend the ban to underground testing if 
the Soviet Union would agree to inspection. Mr. Foster agreed that the 
possibility of a comprehensive treaty should be part of the package. 

The Secretary concluded that both the principal alternatives should 
be presented to the President. He continued to fear, however, that if we 
presented specific numbers in Geneva, we would generate much contro- 
versy at home and that such controversy would be purposeless in view 
of the Soviet position. If we don’t go in with numbers, we will have more 
time to explain the situation to the Congress. We could say at Geneva that 
it would be possible to work the matter out on the basis of lower numbers 
but not prior to acceptance by the Soviet Union of the need for inspection. 

Mr. Keeny cautioned that this approach would, in effect, invite the 
neutrals to present proposals involving very little inspection. Dr. Wies- 
ner agreed and thought that by extrapolation, the old numbers would go 
way down in the light of the new findings. If we go forward with the 
findings but without the numbers we want, we may be compromising 
our own position. Mr. Foster noted that this did not seem to change the 
fundamental point which was that apparently the Soviet Union would 
not accept any numbers at all. We can say that if the Soviet Union will 
accept inspection, the number will be lower than 20. 

Mr. Bundy agreed that it would not be fruitful to present precise 
numbers. As far as Congress was concerned, he thought we would have 
an additional problem with the question of “international-national” sys- 
tems. It might be desirable to remain uncommitted on this point. Dr. 
Wiesner, however, pointed out that we had agreed to study the neutrals’ 
proposal and that it would be strange if we said nothing. Mr. Foster 
thought this could be handled by stressing the use of national systems in 
support of an atmospheric ban. The Secretary hoped that we could clar- 
ify the term “international-national” and avoid any confusion with the 
Soviet interpretation. 

Mr. McNamara stated his understanding that under the 
approach we actually would continue underground testing. Mr. Bundy 
noted that the second round has been approved with no time limit. Mr. 
Murrow asked whether there was any necessity of announcing comple- 
tion of the current series. He noted that the beginning of each new series 
was always greeted with a poor reaction abroad. He wondered why we 
could not simply drag the present series out. Mr. Bundy said that was, in 
effect, what we were doing. 


Mr. McNamara then asked whether, under an atmospheric ban, we 
would contemplate preparing for resumption of atmospheric tests to 
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prepare for the contingency that the Soviet Union might do so. Mr. 
Bundy thought it would be important to be prepared, that we would 
need to maintain standby readiness through time. The Secretary pointed 
out that the kind of preparations we undertook would be affected by the 
question of whether preparations were initiated before or after an agree- 
ment. We should try to set up categories of preparations that would be 
desirable and acceptable after the signing of a test ban. Dr. Seaborg noted 
in this regard that Christmas Island presented a knotty problem. Mr. 
McNamara thought we could determine what things could be done 

Dr. Wiesner commented that we were probably taking too narrow 
an approach in considering countermeasures to possible resumption of 
testing by the Soviet Union. Rather than resume testing ourselves, we 
might, for example, say that we would double the size of our missile 
force. This might be a more effective deterrent to Soviet resumption. 

(Nofe: In connection with the foregoing, no discussion took place 
respecting the texts of the draft treaties.) 


Production During Stage | of Disarmament 

Mr. Fisher explained that ACDA recommended that Stage I produc- 
tion of armaments be on the basis of one-for-one replacement by types.” 
Even under this approach, there would have to be an upper limit on pro- 
duction. As a basis for negotiation, we could say that the reduction 
should be at least 10 percent a year during Stage | but that it might be 
greater. A reduction on this basis would parallel the reduction of arma- 
ments, and we could take advantage of the Soviet proposal that arma- 
ments and production be reduced proportionately. 

Gen. Lemnitzer thought that much depended on the definition of 
“types”. He asked whether a Minuteman could be substituted for an 
Atlas. 

Mr. Fisher explained that all B-52’s would be regarded as one type 
regardless of series but that Minuteman and Atlas represented different 
types. 

Mr. McNamara stated that production by types was acceptable. 

Gen. Lemnitzer expressed the view that there should be no ban on 
production of prototypes or on modernization of production facilities. 

Mr. Foster, however, pointed out that there would be a need to show 
that we were prepared to go ahead with disarmament. Production of 
new prototypes would raise doubts about this. Moreover, the approach 
was based on the belief that by 1964 the U.S. would be in a good position 





” See “Recommendation on Production Limits in Stage I”, draft of July 23, 1962. [Foot- 
note in the source text. A is in the Washington National Records Center, RG 383, 
ACDA/D Files: FRC 77 A 23, Disarmament Committee | 
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and that it would be best to freeze types at that time. Dr. Wiesner added 
that we certainly would not want to permit new facilities for producing 
weapons to be established during Stage I. 
The Secretary asked about the cut-off between production of items 
clear for present negotiating purposes, but there would be 
problems later. He noted that this problem had been encountered in the 
JCS wargame on inspection and believed that it would be desirable to 
have additional wargames. 

It was agreed that the recommendation on production should be 

presented to the President for approval. 
Reduction of Military Bases in Stage I 

Mr. Foster stated that the ACDA recommendation® put discussion 
of military bases back toward the end of Stage I but did permit discus- 
sion. The U.S. would not accept the singling out of “foreign” bases but 
might be willing to begin a reduction of bases at some point in Stage I. It 
would be inconsistent to be unwilling to discuss this if progress were 
made on other points. 

The Secretary asked whether there will be any foreign bases we will 
be prepared to give up in the next few years. Mr. McNamara estimated 
that we would probably give up a small number in the next two or three 
years, perhaps 20-50 out of, say, 500 of the larger bases (not counting the 
many small installations). Mr. Murrow thought it might be useful to have 
a definition of “military bases” that would differentiate between large 
bases and small installations. 

Gen. Taylor asked whether this presupposed redeployment. Mr. 
McNamara said that what he had in mind was some of the B-47 bases 
and other bases of that character. Twenty was not a large number. The 
Secretary pointed out that we do not redeploy in order to reduce bases; 
we reduce bases when we redeploy. 

Mr. McNamara accepted the recommendation on military bases, 
and it was agreed that the recommendation should be presented to the 
President for approval. 


Stage I Force Levels 

The Secretary noted in view of the Soviet action accepting a Stage I 
force level of 1.9 million, there would be increased pressure for the US. to 
accept the same level. Mr. McNamara recognized that this would be the 
case. Mr. Foster requested that the force level study be expedited so that 
we might be able to say something before the next recess, which was 





ep ata cheatin ten. dabeticty Sh, 0 Deana toc 
text. This draft has not been found. 
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expected in September. Mr. McNamara agreed that the study should be 
expedited. Mr. Nitze noted in this connection that the question of civilian 


personnel was of great importance. 





202. Memorandum From the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (Foster) to President Kennedy 


Washington, July 26, 1962. 


SUBJECT 


US Program Regarding a Treaty to Ban Nuclear Weapon Tests and Other 
Drsarmament Proposals 


The Committee of Principals met on july 26, 1962 to consider issues 
which are outstanding in the disarmament negotiations now going on in 
Geneva.' At that meeting, we considered alternative lines of approach 
with respect to negotiations for a ban on nuclear weapons tests. These 
lines of approach are based on a combination of technical and political 
developments which are described in the attached memorandum.’ 

There are two proposed alternatives which are described below. The 
members of the Committee of Principals are prepared to discuss the 
issues with you tomorrow to help you in making your determination as 
to which is most in the national interest. 

1. Alternative One. The United States should simultaneously pur- 
sue the following five courses: 

a. Atmospheric test ban. The United States should table an atmos- 
pheric-outerspace-underwater test-ban treaty. 





Source Kennedy Library, National Piles, Departments and Agencies Sernes, 
ACDA, Disarmament, General, 7/27/62. Attached to the source text is a note 
from. McGeorge Bundy to the President that reads: “Here is a basic paper for tomorrow's 
ansting eummacto to Gee hand ona. Bly belle! & teat you coll want to listen Kank ond ast 
decade, tomorrow morning ~ 

‘See Document 201. 

? Entitled “U.S. Program Regarding a Treaty to Bax: u.sear Weapons Tests.” dated 
july 26, not printed: 
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b. Comprehensive test ban. With respect to a comprehensive treaty, 
we should not table one now.’ We should declare a willingness to accept a 
ive test-ban treaty involving no foreign-operated control 
posts on Soviet soil and involving fewer than 20 on-site inspections (but 
we should state that we see no point in suggesting or debating details or 
numbers until the Soviet Union agrees to at least some on-site inspec- 
tions).* We should at the same time provide the Conference with as much 
recent data as we can relating to detection, location and identification 
capabilities of internationally coordinated “national” systems. We 
should express our willingness to negotiate in any of these areas even 
though the Sovie* Union commences an atmospheric test series. 

c. No-transfer agreement. The United States should press for a 
world-wide agreement banning the transfer or acquisition of nuclear 
weapons or nuclear technology. This course of action would be related 
practically, but not organically to the other courses of action. 

d. Underground testing. We should continue our underground test- 
ing program.* 

e. Readiness to test in the atmosphere. We should, to the extent feasi- 
ble, maintain readiness to test in the atmosphere.* 

2. Alternative Two. The United States should pursue the following 
courses in the order indicated: 

a. Tabling of data. The United States should provide the Conference 
with the recent data relating to detection, location and identification 


capabilities. 
b. Comprehensive test ban. We should propose a comprehensive test- 
ban treaty involving the following changes: 


- (i) Ls geeceeaetemnes spent 
to ps 

The control posts to be operated — sb 
staptapenieniasetaadantcns meen bt nee 
tional organization. There would also be permanent 
observers at these posts or periodic visits to them by such observers. 





* This sentence has been crossed out in the source text, presumably by the President 
It ts also crossed out by McGeorge Bundy on a carbon copy attached to the source text. 


* This sentence contains the following markings presumably in the President's hand. 
“foreign operated” has been crossed out, and inserted in the margin are the words, 
monitored nation] control posts”; “fewer than 20 on-site” has been 
deleted, and inserted by hand in the margin is “possible reduction in on site” ; and from the 
prone ll 6 te tegtete ments ty ome neat ne heme is the 
ee ym P out “on 
site” and has written in “a of ieietalndunen 
rng me yy “reserved for discussion with Dean”. 


‘McGeorge Bundy wrote in the margin on the carbon copy “no public announce- 
ment” 
* Next to this paragraph on the carbon copy, Bundy wrote “prepared to” 
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in the Soviet Union to be 


c. Atmospheric test han. We should be prepared to fall back to an 
atmospheric-outerspace-underwater test-ban treaty in the event that the 
Soviet Union is unwilling to agree to on-site inspections. 

In discussing the problem of nuclear testing, the Committee of Prin- 
cipals agreed that two concurrent studies should be undertaken on an 
urgent basis: an assessment of the risks to US. security under the alterna- 
tive types of test bans, and an assessment of the risks to US. security that 
would result from the indefinite continuation of testing of nuclear weap- 
ons by the US., the Soviet Union, and other countries. 

In addition to considering questions related to cessation of nuclear 
weapon testing, the Committee of Principals also considered and recom- 
mends for your approval the following positions related to general dis- 

Stage | production. The Committee of Principals proposes that pro- 
duction of armaments during Stage | should be limited to 
and repair of existing armaments. Replacement would be “in kind.” The 
amount of production would be reduced at least as much as the reduc- 
tion of armaments. Production of new types of weapons, of prototypes, 
and of new armament production facilities would be prohibited. 


Bases. The Committee of Principals also proposes that the United 
States should state at the Geneva Conference that it would be willing to 
discuss the possibility of a Stage | reduction of military beses but that any 
such discussion should take place only after substantial progress has 
been made toward reaching agreement on the central problems of reduc- 
ing armaments and armed forces and on verification and other measures 


providing necessary safeguards in a disarming world. 


William C. Foster 
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203. Memorandum of Meeting With President Kennedy 


Washington, July 27, 1962, 10:20 a.m. 


SUBJECT 
Disarmament Proposals 


Secretary Rusk introduced the Committee of Principals’ proposals 
with respect to a nuclear weapons test ban and other disarmament meas- 
ures. He said that we must proceed with prudence and that we must 
have reasonable assurances that the other side is not testing if we are to 
live with treaty provisions prohibiting our testing. He added that every- 
one was agreed that if we can get an acceptable treaty, we want a nuclear 
weapons test ban. He presented two alternatives: 


(1) Wecan go all 


plus 
Union. The Soviet inspection figure is zero. Thus, we are 
sure from the neutrals to reduce our minimum — 


(2) The second alternative is to start with a fallback position in antic- 
cee Raye So pene 


back position would involve a ban on atmospheric 

Secretary Rusk favored going to an atmospheric ban treaty now and 
move toward a comprehensive treaty just as soon as the Russians would 
accept on-site inspection. He saw no point in playing with the number of 
inspections when the Soviets had clearly told us that they would accept 
no inspection. 

The President asked what happened when the Soviets renew their 
tests. He called attention to the fact that we might have to resume testing, 

on what the Russians do and what we think they have 
learned from their most recent tests. 

Secretary Rusk said we would have to protect ourselves from a situ- 
ation in which the Russians would be obtaining new information while 
we would be treaty-bound not to test. 

The President asked whether we would hold off until the Soviets 
have finished their testing. He also asked what we would do if they made 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, General, 7/27 /62. Top Secret. ea ge ne 
the source text A list of the 19 participants at the meeting is in the s Appointment 
Book. (Ibid.) McCone also “ 


summary memorandum of this NSC (Cen- 
tral Intethgence Agency, ER Subject Plles, NSC. 7/1/62-7/31/6D See the Supple 
ment 
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us an offer on, say, January 1, to henceforth cease all testing. Between 
now and January 1 we would be embarrassed to test even if we were ina 
position to do so. 

Secretary Rusk said we must keep open the possibility of future U.S. 
testing until we know as much as we can about what the Russians had 
learned during their current series. 

Mr. Murrow agreed that we should make every effort to avoid play- 
ing the numbers game with inspections. He suggested that we ask the 
Russians to hold off for eight months or as long as we did before resum- 
ing tests. 

Dr. Wiesner said we would have to continue our tests for at least a 
month or six weeks. 


The President asked why we chose twelve as the number of inspec- 
tions. He noted that our latest information on the number of 
was lower in percentage terms than the reduction in the number of US. 

we said we wanted. He asked why we shouldn't put the 
number lower in view of the probability that the Soviets were going to 
refuse all inspection. 

Mr. Bundy responded that Ambassador Dean's view is that he 
wants a fixed number of inspections so that he can resist pressure from 
the neutrals who are insisting that we be precise about our proposal. 

Secretary Rusk replied that Dean must negotiate with the Soviet rep- 
resentatives and not with the neutral representatives. 


Mr. Foster commented that we should not discuss merely the num- 
ber of inspections but look at the entire inspection system we are propos- 


ing 

Dr. Wiesner noted that the national detection system being pro- 
posed is a British system now adopted by the neutrals. He stated his view 
that it is almost certain we can detect nuclear weapons tests by a system 
located entirely outside the USSR. The proposal is to go from nineteen 
international stations down to five national stations inside the USSR. He 
acknowledged that the new proposal involved a degradation of from 
one to two KT over the Geneva system. He noted that inspection outside 
the USSR would continue. He mentioned 70-plus events, thirty of them 
outside the Kurile Islands, with which we would have to deal. He 
thought that we could accept six to nine inspections. 

Secretary McNamara said the number of inspections we were ask- 
ing was lower because we had raised the threshold. He said the thresh- 
old was now one KT in granite. 


Chairman Seaborg said what we were talking about was two KT in 
tuff. 

Mr. Bundy intervened to state that we were not trying to -each a 
decision now because we don’t know what our new data actually means. 
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We haven't war-gamed the situation on the basis of the new data. For 
example, reconnaissance satellites might be in a position to photograph 

alluvial shots. 
In response to the President's question, Dr. Seaborg said we could 
learn much from underground tests smaller than ten KT. In addition, 
tests would keep alive the laboratories and permit us to 


Director McCone said he favored underground tests but com- 
mented that other countries could conduct underground tests, thereby 
resulting in the proliferation of nuclear weapons. He recalled that in 
April 1959 President Eisenhower had proposed a test ban very similar to 
the one now being considered. To do so again would involve repeating 
an idea previously turned down by the Russians. He read an extract from 
President Eisenhower's letter containing the test ban proposal. He said 
he was not proposing an atmospheric test ban but he did recall that the 
Soviets proposed such a ban immediately after they had finished their 
last test series and we, at that time, ndiculed their suggestion. 

The President said that if we now propose such a ban, they would 
turn it down. He suggested that we may want to reserve this proposal for 
use after they complete their test series, if we believe they have learned 
little in this series. 


McNamara said we are not in a position now to decide on 
the number of inspections. He saw the situation as involving the risks of 
continuing tests affecting the risks of the treaty ban. He suggested that 
we agree to an atmospheric test ban, a willingness to accept a simplified 
comprehensive test ban treaty, and an agreement prohibiting transfer of 
weapons but continuance of our underground testing program. 

Mr. Bundy said he felt we were not yet ready to decide on a national 
detection system. 

Rusk said what he had in mind was a national system 
which would include neutral observers at the national stations. 


The President said it was reasonable for us to have neutral observers 
in the national stations. He suggested that we proposed this idea even if 
we had to give way on it later. 

Secretary Rusk said that Congressional leaders were asking why we 
kept talking numbers of inspections in view of the fact that the Russians 
kept rejecting all inspections. He thought one way around this Congres- 
sional problem was to keep attention focused on an atmospheric test ban. 

The President said that if we could get all tests stopped it would be 
very good. The danger of proliferation and the prospect that [less than 1 
line of source text not declassified] might acquire a nuclear capability offset 
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the danger involved in possible Soviet cheating He thought we should 
go to Congress with this argument. 

Mr. Foster said he thought we could umpress Congress with the new 
data which we have acquired. He said we could evaluate the risks of 
Soviet cheating as compared with the risks growing out of a continuation 
of the arms race. 

Mr. Bundy said we need more information as well as more educa- 
tion of our negotiators in Geneva. He wondered if we could ask for a 
delay in negotiations. Secretary Rusk pointed out that we ought to bret 
our Geneva officials on the nature of the new technical data. 

The President commented that we had messed up the handling of 
the new data in the US. Government. He said that information about it 
was all over town before we had decided what effect it would have on 
our policy. For the future, he said we must make our policy decisions 
before the U.K. or anyone else is informed of new information. We can- 
not publicize new data in such a way as to make it appear that informa- 
tion 1s ahead of policy. He asked that we seek a three- or four-day delay in 
the Geneva negotiations and that we order Ambassador Dean to Wash- 
ington to talk to him here on Monday.' He could tell us his problems and 
the scientists with their information could return with him to Geneva. 

Mr. Bundy said the posture would be that the President had dis- 
cussed new policy proposals, had asked Dean to return for further policy 


discussions, and that Dean would return to Geneva carrying the deci- 
sions we had reacned. 


Secretary Rusk said that we must have on-site inspections and the 
Soviets will not accept such inspections. In his view, Vela information did 
not open the door to a solution. 


The President suggested that Mr. Foster hold a background press 
conference, making the point that new information improves the detec- 
hon situation but does not solve it and that the purpose of the press bnef- 
ing would be to cool off Congress and the British by repeating our view 
that on-site inspections continue to be necessary, even with a national 
system under an international organization ? 

The President said Alternative | sounded nght to him (see the July 
26, 1962 paper attached).' He asked that a memorandum be written to the 
Pritich on the limitations of the new data. The group would meet with 

mn Monday. In his view, we could not get away with a position 
involved refusal to discuss numbers of inspections He wanted 





1 

july W 

7 No record of this press bnefing uf held Nas been found 

“Not attached, but presumably Fosters memorandum to the Praadent Oocument X12 
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additonal information on the danger of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

The press would be told about Dean's return but would be given no 
information or background on details of Alternative | proposals The 
press would be told that the President was reserving a decision until he 
had talked to Dean and until several questions which had ansen in 
today’s meeting could be answered. An effort would be made to knack 
down any reporter's view that there was a division within the govern- 
ment or that a major controversy had artsen with respect to the test ban 


treaty proposal 





204. Memorandum from Secretary of Defense Mc Namara to 
President Kennedy 


Washington, July 28, 1962 


This is in reply to your memorandum of 21 July 1962! on the way in 
whuch the new conchusions about nuctear test detection were evaluated 
and dissermunated in the Government 

The information disclosed by Dr Carl Romney of the Air Force Tech- 
nical Application Center (AFTAC) at the 3 july meeting called by ACDA? 
had been developed in final form by Dr Romney only over the 
weekend, and had been approved for dissemun hon outside AFTAC by 





Source Kennedy + —+- Pikes Kayser Sernes Nuc tear 
Vol M7 /62-2/6) Secret ine attached to a carban copy af 
be RY yoy 
retary of Defense and jack Ruma Director of the Advanced 
Utena Resear h and bnguneenng eB ee ee 
ty nS tee Sole Horwite, DOD's Director of Office of Organize 


och sam Roh Conse BC IM 
scale Netonal 
OSD Piles te A WS) Aton SA 208k Atemic O00 
' Reference a to Netonal Secunhy Acton Memorandum So 174 
to the Secretanes of State and Detense and the Owector of ( entral 
expressed the Presadent + pus zhement of the rekeeme of mew dete on tie S 
wemall underground muctwe: tests and requested thear agency heads conenter 
ters can be to avond @ of thes undortunete event — 
State SS NS La 72D 8, 174) Secretary Rusk 
te a ye Ted | Marshall 
tow of eS ye ert 


| See toctrote 1 Docwarent 15 
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Dr. Romney’s superiors. Dr. Romney had anticipated that the ACDA 
meeting would be much smaller than it actually was, and he had not had 
an opportunity to present his report to the chairman of the meeting, the 

Director of ACDA, before the meeting actually took place. The 
information could not, in my judgment, have been developed at an ear- 
lier date. 

Apart from ensuring that chairmen of similar meetings inform 
themselves in advance of the content of scientific reports to be rendered, I 
believe the best way to avoid a recurrence of this situation is to i 
for review of information to be disseminated outside ACDA by the 
Director of Defense Research and Engineering, as I have already 
directed. 

The detailed facts and chronology underlying the 3 July disclosure 
are as follows: 


The new information disclosed at the 3 July meeting related not to 
our ability to detect small underground shots from a distance, but rather 
to the fact that it now appears there are significantly fewer earthquakes 
in the Soviet Union, producing signals equivalent to an underground 
nuclear explosion of a given yield in a given medium, than had hitherto 
been assumed. Measurements of the Soviet underground explosion of 2 
February, the French underground explosion of 1 May, and the U.S. 
Aardvark explosion of i2 May, all taken together, gave the first indica- 
tion that a correction factor previously used for determining Soviet 
earthquake statistics was in error. These explosions occurred during a 
period when our measurement abilities were rapidly increasing, primar- 
ily as a result of the Vela program of nuclear testing detection research. 
The information obtained from the 1 May shot was not available for 
interpretation until June. When taken together with the information 
from the February shot, it led Dr. Romney to direct a further analysis of 
the 12 May data. This analysis was received by Dr. Romney at the end of 
June. At the same time he was working on a study requested by ACDA to 
evaluate the technical capabilities of a system of existing external 
national seismic stations to detect and identify Soviet nucicar 
On 29 June, he decided to work over the weekend in order to test the 
hypothesis that the earlier accepted conclusions about the level of Soviet 

activities were in error, so that he could include the results in 
his report to ACDA on 3 July. It should be noted that the previously 
accepted estimates of Soviet earthquake statistics had several times been 
presented to both government and consulting scientists, and had been 
unchallenged. 

Dr. Romney consulted his superiors about the form and content of 
his report, includinz the new evidence that the number of earthquakes in 
the Soviet Union might have been previously overestimated. They 
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instructed him to include this information, since they thought it was rele- 
vant and timely. 

The 3 July meeting was attended by some 25 officials from the White 
House, AEC, ACDA, State, CIA, and DoD, including Dr. Wiesner, 
Ambassador Stelle, Mr. Fisher, and Dr. Long of ACDA, and Commis- 
sioner Haworth of AEC. 

As you know, after the 3 July meeting there was a great concern that 
if these new estimates should leak to the press, the government would be 
in the embarrassing position of being accused of withholding informa- 
tion that would tend to ease the inspection problem in a nuclear test ban, 
and it was, therefore, decided that a news release be made. The Depart- 
ment of Defense concurred reluctantly with this position, on the grounds 
that (1) a release of this estimate alone would tend to exaggerate its sig- 
nificance, and it would give the impression of a major technical break- 
through; and (2) the new estimates had not been i 
evaluated outside AFTAC. Therefore, the Department issued a release 
covering all Vela results and including the new Soviet earthquake esti- 
mates as only one of these results; and, in addition, prior to the release, a 
group of technical experts reviewed the AFTAC conclusions. Although 
some skepticism was expressed, the group generally agreed that the 
AFTAC conclusions were reasonable. Since then, the analysis of much 
more data tends to confirm the AFTAC conclusions. 

AFTAC is recognized to have special scientific competence 
associated with detection of nuclear tests, not found elsewhere in gov- 
ernment. Because of this competence, AFTAC has continuously received 
high priority assignments not only from other Defense agencies but also 
from such organizations as State, CIA, AEC, and even the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. It has been very difficult for AFTAC to establish 
relative priorities amongst this continuous input of requirements. There- 
fore, | have decided to assign to the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering the responsibility for establishing these relative priorities, 
and for the staff supervision of AFTAC in all technical activities not pri- 
marily a matter of intelligence collection and processing. The assignment 
will include responsibility for the evaluation, control, and dissemination 
of new results of AFTAC technical analyses. 


Robert S. McNamara’ 





* Printed from a copy that indicates McNamara signed the original. 
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205. Memorandum From the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency ‘Foster) to President Kennedy 


Washington, July 30, 1962. 


SUBJECT 


US. Program Regarding a Treaty to Ban Nuclear Weapons Tests and Other 
Disarmament Proposals (as revised)! 


The Committee of Principals met on July 26, 1962, and with you on 
July 27, 1962,? to consider issues which are outstanding in the disarma- 
ment negotiations now going on in Geneva. At that meeting, we consid- 
ered various lines of approach with respect to negotiations for a ban on 
nuclear weapons tests in the light of recent developments of a technical 
and political nature. 

The principal political development has been the tabling, on April 
16, 1962, of a memorandum by the eight non-NATO, non-Warsaw Pact, 
delegations. This memorandum suggests that nationally operated seis- 
mic stations should be the basis of any test ban agreement and contains a 
statement on on-site inspections which can be interpreted as either oblig- 
atory or invitational. 

There have been two technical developments. The first was the 
achievement of a long-range seismic detection capability which will 
make it possible to detect events in the USSR from stations outside the 
country. The second was the determination that the number of earth- 
quakes which might produce unidentified events comparable to an 

nuclear test of a given magnitude had been substantially 
reduced above the previous estimate—by a factor between 4 and 5. 


These developments are significant in three respects. First, the 
increase in the long-range detection capability makes it possible to 
develop a system of some twenty-five stations, internationally moni- 
tored and coordinated but nationally manned and controlled, which 
would have a detection capability not significantly different from that 
originally contemplated for the 180 internationally operated stations 
planned for the “Geneva” system. Second, the decrease in the number of 
unidentified events with which a detection system will have to cope will 
make it possible to decrease the number of on-site inspections required 
for verification. Third, these developments do not provide a way of 





Source: Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 69 D 121, Atomic 
62. Confidential. Copies were distributed to the Principals under cover of a July 30 memo- 
randum from Foster, which is attached to the source text. 


' Regarding the revised version. see footnote 3 below 
2 Sue Documents 201 and 203. 
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determining from seismic data that a particular suspicious event was an 
underground explosion and therefore do not eliminate the i 

of some on-site inspections as an essential element of any system of veri- 
fication. 

On balance, it is my judgment that the over-all risks to the security of 
the United States would be less under a comprehensive test ban treaty 
based on the twenty-five detection stations described above and with a 
number of on-site inspections lower than that we have been discussing in 
the past than they would be under the indefinite continuation of nuclear 
testing by the U.S., the U.S.S.R. and other countries. | believe that this 
conclusion is reinforced by the material submitted to you by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. On balance, however, | would not recommend the ta- 
bling of such a treaty at the present time. | have three reasons for this 
latter conclusion. 

First, our thinking on the number of on-site inspections has not 

to a point where there is any particular number lower than 
the figure of 12-20, which is now on the table, which we could defend 
against both the neutrals who would want it lower and the congressional 
critics who would say it is too low already. 

Second, as long as the Soviet Government holds to its present posi- 
tion that there should be no on-site inspections, there are disadvantages 
to talking specific numbers lower than those discussed before. 

Third, domestic opinion, particularly Congressional opinion, is not 
prepared for such a move. A treaty based on a reduced number of nation- 
ally-operated, internationally-monitored seismic stations with a 
reduced number of on-site inspections represents a substantial scaling 
down of safeguards that this administration and the prior administra- 
tion have been insisting was the minimum necessary for national secu- 
rity. It is based on information which has only been available outside of 
the Department of Defense since July 3 of this year, and this information 
has been very skeptically received in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Our best information is that if a modified comprehensive treaty 
were to be tabled at this time, Congressional leaders, whose support 
would be essential at the time of ratification if agreement were to be 
reached, would take public positions adverse to the proposals. Similarly, 
the tabling of a modified comprehensive treaty now without further 
domestic political preparations might result in their becoming an issue in 
the fall Congressional elections 

On the basis of these considerations, I recommend the following 
course of action: 

a. Atmospheric test ban. The United States should table an atmos- 


pheric-outer space-underwater test ban treaty. 


b. Comprehensive Test Ban. At the time of tabling an atmospheric- 
outer space-underwater test ban treaty the United States should declare 
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its willingness to accept a comprehensive test ban treaty involving 
internationally-monitored national control posts on Soviet soil and 
involving a possible reduction in the number of on-site inspections. We 
should be prepared to provide the Conference’ with as much recent data 
as we can relating to detection, location and identification capabilities of 
internationally-monitored and coordinated “national” systems while 
making the point that this data does not eliminate the need for on-site 
inspections. We should avoid proposing specific numbers either of sta- 
tions or of on-site inspections on the ground that we see no point in sug- 
gesting or debating details or numbers until the Soviet Union accepts the 
principle of on-site inspections. 

c. Soviet testing. In the event the Soviet commences an atmospheric 
series we should continue to indicate willingness to negotiate in both 
areas (a) and (b) above but should indicate that we might wish toconduct 
further tests ourselves if the Soviet series produced extraordinary 
results. 

d. Domestic political preparation. The decision to table a revised com- 
prehensive treaty should await the developments both at Geneva and in 
this country. A major campaign of domestic information and political 
preparation should be begun as to the new data and its significance. 

e. No-transfer agreement. The United States should press for a 
world-wide agreement banning the transfer or acquisition of nuclear 
weapons or nuclear technology. This course of action would be related 
practically, but not organically, to the other courses of action. 

f. Underground testing. We should continue our underground test- 
ing program until a comprehensive treaty has been achieved. 

g. Readiness to test in the atmosphere. We should, to the extent feasi- 
ble, maintain readiness to test in the atmosphere. This will involve dis- 
cussions with the U.K. as to the continuing readiness of Christmas Island 
as a test site. 


William C. Foster* 





‘Thocnly changoin Gecovtesd vention wes the cubation in Gis pengragh of the 
words, “We should be prepared to provide the Conference” for “We should, at the same 
time, provide the Conference”. A of the earlier draft, also dated July 30, is in . 
ment of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /7-3062. According to a July 30 memorandum 
Foster to the President, attached to another copy of the revised version, “The revision is one 
of emphasis in down the of the presentation of scientific data made by 
technical . it has been after consultation with the Secretary of State and 
” (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarma- 
ment, Nuclear Testing, Vol. Il, 7/62-2/63) 
‘Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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206. Memorandum of Meeting With President Kennedy 


Washington, July 30, 1962, 5 p.m. 


SUBJECT 

Disarmament Negotatons 

In response to a question, a Defense spokesman said the destruction 
of the launching pad would delay our test series some weeks.’ A new 
pad would be ready in September and could be used in October. 

The President stated that he did not want to conduct US. tests after 
the Soviets have finished their current test series if we can help it. He 
on October 20. He noted that there was a risk in talking about a test ban if 
the Soviets finished their series and we have not held our final test in the 
current series. 

Secretary McNamara presented his paper on the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons (copy attached).’ He estimated that in the next ten 
years sixteen States would be added to the four which now have a 
nuclear capability. Some three to seven years would elapse after a deci- 
sion to go for a nuclear capability had been made, before a weapons capa- 
bility would be achieved. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, General, 7 /29-31 /62. Top Secret. No drafting information appears 
on the source text. McCone summarized this meeting in a memorandum for the files, 


2. (Central Agency, with President, 7/1/62~12/31/62) See 
ne nppieent A memorandum from Bundy to the President, which 
i Foster's memorandum (Document 


i atadieaation and Haworth, submitted in response to 
“certain questions on which you asked for eS Se 
memorandum. (Kennedy Library, Departments Agencies 
Series, ACDA, Disarmament, General, 7/29-31/62) None, however, is attached. An 
“index” identifies the of these memoranda as follows The US-USSR Military Bal- 
ance With and Without a Test Ban, The Diffusion of Nuclear With and Without a 
Test Ban Readiness to Test During a Test and Relative Techni- 
pee ny yee or Under Various Testing Constraints. 
(Tbid.) Undated drafts of the former two are ibid. ‘s two memoranda have not 


Reference is to the failure of the Bluegill shot in the Dominic series, a Thor mussile- 
launched nuclear test from johnston Island on July 25 The missile malfunctioned and blew 


up shortly after ignition causing major damage to the launching pad and radioactive con- 
tamination to the surrounding area. 


? A TASS announcement made over Moscow radio on July 21 said in part: “In 
ee ee ee 
tests to be held of the newest types of Soviet nuclear ” The statement is 
eS ee Nuclear Tests. September 
1—September 1962, United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency Publication 9, 
October 1962, pp. 253-255. For a variant translation of the same statement, dated July 22, 
see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. IL, pp. 677-679. 


Not attached but see the source note above 
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ties of these States to produce nuclear weapons and the restraints 
involved in their deciding to seek a nuclear capability. He acknowledged 
that in Germany and Italy pressures for nuclear capability was very 
great. This pressure might be dealt with by creating a multilateral force in 
NATO. 

After ten years, the picture became quite different. The cost of pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons would drop drastically if the U.S. and the USSR 
continue testing and improving their weapons. As the years go by, the 
ease of getting a nuclear capability rapidly increases. States which do not 
now have a weapons capability can learn a great deal from the 
of their peaceful use reactors. If fusion is achieved, bombs become much 
cheaper. 

Secretary Rusk estimated that by cheating it is possible to achieve 
the all-fission bomb underground and below the present threshold. In 
answer to the question, do fission bombs contribute to our military capa- 
bility, he replied that at present they did not in view of our existing stock- 
pile of bombs. 

Dr. Wiesner said the fission is a time bomb and is not adv 
as a battle field weapon because its action in causing deaths is not instan- 
taneous and its effect on personnel is delayed, thus reducing its useful- 
ness in active combat. 

Commissioner Haworth summarized an AEC paper on test readi- 
ness.* He discussed the use of Christmas Island which he said would 
take two to three months to be made ready, but this could be reduced to 
thirty to sixty days if sufficient funds were expended. He also discussed a 
test system involving the use of no land by relying only on shipborne and 
airborne diagnostic instruments. He mentioned the value of using John- 
ston Island for weapons effects tests. He spoke of the possibility of con- 
Satienattdills abiey nahdiens tietindemadie dene. 

The President suggested that we first try to reach a long-term agree- 
ment with the British covering the use of Christmas Island. If the British 
refuse, then we can proceed to ready the other test systems. 

Commissioner Haworth then briefed a paper on the various limita- 
tions which apply to different kinds of tests.‘ He summarized the 
information we can learn from underground tests. In his view, the most 

point in connection with cheating is the stimulating effect on 
the laboratories of the cheater. The cheater scientist will continue to work 
on new ideas because of the knowledge that they will have a chance, 


even underground, to prove out these ideas. If during a treaty period 





“Not attached and not found 
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there has been cheating, the advantages gained by the cheater are much 
higher if the treaty is suddenly abrogated, thus making possible prompt 
tests of the new ideas. 

Dr. Wiesner said that if there was an abrogation of the treaty, we had 
numerous options. 

Mr. Foster summarized his memorandum (attached) .° in response 
to a Presidential question, Mr. Foster summarized the internationally 


responded that this data was not important, but the political aspect of the 
system was important. The President asked whether we could agree to 
drop the international monitoring aspect of the control system if we had 
to and Mr. Foster agreed that we could. 

Dr. Long, in response to a question as to what kind of a system 
would do a good job, said that we could reduce the number of stations 
from 180 to 50, comprising 20 seismic stations and 30 electro-magnetic 
acoustic stations. 

The President requested additional information from Dr. Long. In 
response, Dr. Long said the capability of the system is 20 KT in tuff, while 
the Geneva system was estimated to have a 1 KT threshold. 

There followed considerable confused discussion of seismic events 
and required number of seismic and electro-magnetic and acoustic 
detection stations. 


Commissioner Haworth said in summary that in his view the 
Soviets could achieve no decisive technical advance by cheating on a test 
ban system. 

Ambassador Dean predicted that if we offered the Russians only a 
ban of atmospheric tests, they would turn this down. They know we are 
far ahead of them in the technique of underground testing. In addition, 
the neutrals expect us to come back to Geneva with concessions, plus a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. 

The President suggested that we could answer both the French and 
the Russian arguments about underground tests by telling them that our 
figures relate to 50 KT devices exploded in rock. 

Ambassador Dean commented that 8 neutrals in Geneva are just 
about ready to abandon hope of an agreement, and, therefore, they are 
putting pressure on us to come forth with a comprehensive test ban 
treaty in advance of the UN General Assembly meeting. 

The President said that as he understood the situation new informe- 
tion which we now had made it possible for us to reduce the number of 
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stations inside the Soviet Union from 19 to 5, ina worldwide system com- 
prising 50 stations in lieu of 180 stations. 

Mr. Foster reviewed the political situation in the Senate. He cau- 
tioned that if we moved too fast, we would lose the prospect of obtaining 
Senate approval of any treaty. 

Mr. Bundy commented that our difficulties in Congress are the 
result of the Congressmen’s lack of information. 

The President acknowledged that we could not go to the Senate with 
a treaty this summer. We might be able to do so in the fall after the Soviets 
have finished their test series and we have decided that there has been no 
Soviet breakthrough as a result of their tests. 

Ambassador Dean said he felt a strong need to come up within the 
next two or three weeks with new proposals. 

Secretary McNamara denied that our new data and information we 
now have had been kept from those who need to have it. 

Mr. Foster summarized his view. We should table a treaty banning 
only atmospheric tests now. We should tell the neutrals that our new data 
means we can accept a national detection system, fewer detection sta- 
tions, and fewer on-site inspections, but we must first get acceptance 
from the Russians of the principle of on-site inspection. 


Ambassador Dean repeated his view that we should table a compre- 


hensive test ban treaty even though all its details could only be spelled 
out later. 


Mr. Bundy pointed out that tabling a comprehensive treaty would 
upset the Senators. 

The Vice President acknowledged that many Senators were upset. 
They are concerned about what we are now doing and they need addi- 
tional information. Possibly the President will have to talk to certain key 
Senators. 

Ambassador Dean restated his view that we should introduce a 
revised comprehensive treaty now. 

Mr. McCone said that the Congressmen are worrying [about?] the 
test sites in the Soviet Union. 

It was decided that a further discussion would be held tomorrow.* 
The control post system would be described. It was acknowledged that 
Ambassador Dean would have to return to Geneva with some change in 
the US. position because of all of the interest in news stories indicating 
he had returned to Washington for further policy instructions. 

The President pointed out that no real progress would be made by 
the Soviets or the U.S. until after the current test series is ended, but there 





* See Document 208 
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would be an advantage in creating a situation in which the Russians 
would be blamed by the UN General Assembly for failure to achieve a 
disarmament agreement. It was acknowledged that our decisions 
depend on whether the new data made possible new test ban proposals. 





207. Report of the Inspection Study Group 


Washington, July 1962. 


[Here follow a title page, preface, contents, Part A. History of the 
Project, Part B. Task of the 


Inspection Study Group 
Group, and Part C. General Remarks Concerning Inspection. ] 
D. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Need for Experiment and Testing. \t appears to us that the resources 
of existing technology will allow an inspection system that will support 
an arms control agreement. We are impressed, however, with the gap in 
our knowledge of such capabilities and therefore believe that a 
of experiment and test is much needed to determine and perfect inspec- 
tion equipti_ent, techniques and methodology, and to permit the deter- 
mination of a minimum level of inspection needed to support various 
objectives of arms control. Knowing then what type and degree of 
inspection is necessary to achieve specific inspection goals, an evalua- 
tion can and should be made of the minimum rights of access essential to 
meaningful inspection, and the policy implications of these necessary 
rights should be developed. On the basis of field test results and access 
requirement studies, longer range research and development programs 
can be formulated. 





Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, inspection Study 
dren tang pages Regrsrg te erage’ pct Stay Crp as na 
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Foster enclosed copies of the report “for yourself and for Prec you fin Me 
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There is a very great need for determining what is an acceptable bal- 
ance of cost and effectiveness in an inspection system: that 
employment of people, techniques and equipment which correctly bal- 
ances the (unacceptable) cost of additional information with the cost of 
less—and insufficient—information. Even before this there is much test- 
ing to be done to determine whether a certain device will indeed do a 


specific inspection job, and how well. There is little question but that the 


niques is not sufficient. It is necessary to take them off the shelf, into the 
field and try them, individually and in combination, as nearly as possible 
in the context of an actual arms control inspection situation. 

2. “Critical Components” Philosophy. Zonal inspection is itself a form 
of sampling.’ Within the inspection process, another sampling method 
which may cut down the number of inspectors and kinds of inspection is 
to locate the critical points in the production, handling, or use of the item 
to be inspected. We need to look at the things that give the greatest gain in 
information. Much productive research could be conducted to establish 
for each inspection target the critical components—those items, stages or 
people without which the inspected thing cannot be produced or distrib- 
uted. (Such research will have to keep pace with new technology, espe- 
dally dhananiatmiationeheniaatellinineaneiien teamanaliat 
in mind, however, that this is and must remain a technique, 
and that there should be no corresponding diminution of inspection 
rights; that is, any limitation to inspection of critical components should 
be one of choice for efficiency within a secure inspection framework, not 
a restriction written into an agreement. As a matter of principle, no 
agreement should have as one of its requirements limitation to critical 
components, for it would always be technically possible to circumvent 
such an agreement. 

3. Transport Inspection Problems. In our preliminary description of 
the general characteristics of an inspection system for zonal disarma- 
ment, by far the greatest number of inspectors and consequently the 
major portion of the personnel costs are those connected with transport 
inspection, where there must be provided a capability to detect a suffi- 





' Appendix II] 1s entitled “Some General Characteristics of an inepection System To 
Verity Comprehensive Arms Control Programs ~ 

? The Inspection Study Group did not concern itself with the technacal problem of sta- 
tistical sampling in inspection [Footnote in the source text | 
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cient fraction of any illegal movement out of zones to deter efforts at eva- 
sion. The Group looked into countrywide inspection at all zonal 
boundaries and found it impractical because of the very large number of 
inspectors required; we therefore suggest restriction to the boundaries of 
the single zone selected for inspection. Careful advance planning can 
reduce the interval between announcement of the zone and arrival of 
inspectors; a moratorium on traffic out of the zone for even a few hours, 
checked by air surveillance, would help; and the zonal inspection forces 
can first be assigned entirely to seal off the zone, then move to their regu- 
lar assignments. Even then, transport inspection will require substantial 
numbers of inspectors. A priority research task is to develop equipment 
and techniques which will reduce the numbers necessary for this critical 
portion of the total inspection process. 

4. Need for Precise Definition and Designations. \n the past the USSR 
has been able to evade the general purposes of declarations to interna- 
tional organizations by using special designators for equipment which 
cannot be compared with those in general use either internally or 
internationally. It is essential that arms declarations agreements include 
explicit provisions for giving all designators for the item under consider- 
ation, definition of locations by name and geographic coordinates, as 
well as meaningful and internationally acceptable specifications for 
items to be declared. Similarly, all necessary inspection rights and proce- 
dures must be defined explicitly and precisely, with their practical 
application spelled out in detail. Zonal design critena must be decided 
upon which will balance potential gerrymandering against the require- 
ments of efficient and secure inspection. (See Appendix VI for further 
discussion.) 

5. Intelligence Capabilities. Unilateral intelligence probably has the 
capability to assess the accuracy of armaments declarations relating to 
strategic aircraft, fixed strategic missile launch facilities and AICBM 
installations, location and class of airfields and ports, the number and 
location of major surface ships, and the number of missile-carrying sub- 
marines and the number of launchers they contain. In other areas of 
armaments declarations, intelligence can aid in evaluating their general 
reasonableness. There is particularly a weakness in capability to evalu- 
ate operational inventories of missiles, including those on submarines, 
and declarations concerning mobile land-based missile launchers. (See 


Appendices II and VII.) 
6. Intelligence can aid in the identification of evasions by discover- 


ing indications of suspicious activity and guiding inspection efforts to 





* The title of Appendix VI is “Some Aspects of Zonal Schemes ” 
: i and VI are entitled respectively “Intelligence and ACDA Plan 1,” 
and “Findings and Problems © 
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the extent consistent with the protection of intelligence sources. Intelli- 
gence may not, for vanous reasons, justify a smaller inspection effort, but 
it can increase the deterrent influence and effectiveness of one in being. 

7. Addition of Fixed Launch Facilities as Inspection Target. The relative 
confidence in intelligence and inspection capabilities in connection with 
fixed launching sites for strutegic mussiles, compared with the lack of 
confidence in ability to verify declarations on the mussiles themselves, 
leads us to suggest that any control agreement, in addition to numbers of 
mussiles and their deployment, include as well inspection of fixed launch 
facnhtes. 

8. Use of Indications Intelligence. The method of indications intelli- 
gence, i.e. the comparison of intelligence information with a list of “indi- 
cators” which taken together suggest the occurrence of some 
event, should be developed in application to arms control. It may help to 
disclose evasions of the agreement which are not individually suscepti- 
ble to detection or measurement, or which in isolation are seemingly not 
significant. (See Appendix VIL) 

{Here follow Part E. Intelligence and Arms Control Inspection, Part 
F. Some General Characteristics of an Inspection System, Part G. 
Research and Development, Test and Evaluation Programs on Inspec- 


tion Techniques, and seven appendices | 





208. Memorandum of Meeting With President Kennedy 


Washington, August 1, 1962, 4:45 p.m. 


Drsarmament Negonations 


The President read the Prime Minister's reply to his cable concern- 
ing the future use of Christmas Island as a test site ' In summary, the Brit- 
ish were prepared to permit us to use the island for the tume being. 





Source Kennedy Library National Secunty Fue, Departments and Agencies Senes. 
ACDA, Disarmament, General 6/1 /62-4/23/62 Top Secret No drafting information 
appears on the source text 
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Mr Bundy called attention to the pressure which was being put 
upon us by reporters to define the internationally morutored national 
control post system. 

The President responded by saying that Mr Salinger had been given 
guidance Ambassador Dean would spell out the details of the system in 
the current negotiations Our position is that we would be prepared to 
discuss control posts under effective international supervision but we 
have not accepted national contro! posts alone as being suffiment. 

Secretary Rusk said the key question before us ss what should we do 
if the pressure in Geneva is to move to an atmospheric test ban He 
favored going ahead with an atmosphernc ban 

The President asked whether we should accept ummediately or on a 
fixed date, such as September | or June |, so that we could test again 
before it became effective if we desired to do so. Pedro Nevilla's proposal 
was mentioned ’ 


The ABC and the Department of Defense spokesmen agreed we 
should go for an atmosphenc ban 

Ambassador Dean said he differed with Secretary Rush He felt that 
we are walking into a Soviet trap Inevitably, the Soviets and the neutrals 
would push us toward an unpoliced moratormum including under- 
ground testing 

The President said he felt no pressure for a moratonum 

Mr McCloy and Mr Lovett both noted that we are not talking about 
an impractical moratonum on underground testing and Secretary Rusk 
said we needn't fall into a trap because we know in advance that it is 
there 

There followed discussion as to what test cutoff date we should 
accept. 

Secretary McNamara said we cannot decide whether the date 
should be September | or June | until we know the results of our tests and 
have a good idea of the results of the Soviet tests. 

Dr Wiesner pointed out that we will have to give figures on the 
number of inspections and Ambassador Dean agreed with him 

Mr Bundy saad we must not reveal the number of inspections which 
would be acceptable to us, but the number of control posts was not very 
important 

Secretary Rusk said he realized our position would be difficult for 
Ambassador Dean but he sand Dean must negotiate with the Russians 
first and then the neutrals. 

Ambassador Dean saxi that before we presented our last proposals 
we had informed our alles and we must do so again The Canadians 





? Reference is to Luis Padilla Nervo see footnote § Dacument |) 
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especially will insist on advance knowledge. If we hoid four-power 
Western discussions, [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified). 

The President noted that Macmillan’s position indicates a willing- 
ness to accept a national detection system. He asked how many stations 
would be involved in such a system. 

Dr. Long replied 50 to 80 stations, adding that 25 seismic stations are 
now as good as the Geneva system because we have learned so much 
since the Geneva system was proposed. 

Ambassador Dean added the number «ss 80 in all environments, 
including seismic, acoustic and outer space stations. He added that we 
must relate the number of on-site inspections to the ratio of unidentified 
events. 

The President said he would be prepared to sign a treaty tomorrow 
if it resulted in an immediately effective ban on atmospheric tests. If we 
did not sign tomorrow, then we would have to negotiate the date the 
treaty would go into effect. 

Mr. Kaysen noted that we would undermine our position on com- 
prehensive treaty if we appeared ready to negotiate the effective time of 
an atmospheric ban. 

Mr. Foster read from the July 26 paper, pages 3 and 4, a proposal on 
Stage | production of armaments, copy of paper attached.’ 

General Lemnitzer stated that the Joint Chiefs were not clear as to 
the meaning of the sentence “replacement would be in kind.” He said 
these words must be defined precisely in an annex. 

Mr. Foster said the definition had been narrowed to types (B-52s) in 
order to avoid dealing with categories. 

Mr. Foster referred to the same paper and read the position on U.S. 
bases. He noted that the recommendation involved only discussion of 
the possibility of including military base reduction in Stage I. 

General Lemnitzer said the Joint Chiefs had a major problem with 
this paragraph because they did not know how the word “bases” was 
being used. He said the proposal would affect NATO deployments. In 
any negotiations on bases, the U.S. was at a disadvantage because if the 
Russians gave up bases outside the USSR, they could return to them very 
quickly but that if we withdrew from our overseas bases our re-entry 
would be very difficult. 

Ambassador Dean raised the question of briefing the disarmament 
delegates on the technical aspects of our new information. He suggested 
that the scientists come to Geneva on August 9 following a week of politi- 





* Not attached. it was attached to Foster's memorandum to the President, Document 
202. 
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cal talks with che four Western nations and with USSR representative 
Zorin. 

Ambassador Dean said the Soviet position on total armed forces had 
gone from 2.5 million to 1.9 million. Mr. Foster and Secretary McNamara 
said we were studying what our position should be in the light of the dif- 
ficulties any new position would have for the Joint Chiefs. 

With respect to background briefing as to the meeting, Secretary 
Rusk stated that he felt little more should be said than the President had 
said in his past press conferences. At the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
meeting tomorrow, Ambassador Dean would merely report on what he 
is now to do.‘ The Senate Foreign Relations Committee would be invited 
to join the Armed Forces Committee to hear Ambassador Dean’s report.5 
Mr. Foster has already seen Congressman Holifield and Senator Jackson. 
He would see Senator Russell separately. 

Secretary Rusk said it was important that reports of differences 
within the Administration be knocked down. We should emphasize the 
new data we have in the simplest possible terms. We should avoid too 
much optimism in stating what we thought the Soviet position was. We 
should avoid discussion of the internationally supervised national con- 
trol post system. 

Mr. Bundy agreed that the last point was the most important. 

Director Murrow asked whether our position was that we would 
accept an atmospheric test ban immediately. 

Ambassador Dean said no. He hoped to see Mrs. Myrdal first in 
Geneva to learn what it is the neutrals will be proposing. He noted that 
Prime Minister Macmillan had told the British Parliament recently of the 
possibility that all on-site inspections could be eliminated.’ It was 
acknowledged that Macmillan was under heavy Parliamentary pres- 
sure. 


In response to questions, both Mr. McCloy and Mr. Lovett stated 
they agreed in general and had no comments to add. 





* Not further identified. 

* No record of Dean's appearance before the House or Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on August 2 has been found, but on that day he, Foster, and Fisher briefed the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee's subcommittee on disarmament in executive session on the 
Geneva talks. See Executive Sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (Historical 
Series), 1962, vol. XIV, p. 671. 

* Alva Myrdal, Chairman of the Swedish Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation Disar- 
mament Committee 
” Macmillan told the House of Commons on July 19 that the recent US. Department 
of Defense statement on the Vela program “shows that further progress has been made in 
work on which the scientists have been for a long time. | aterm Sa 


tate all that we hope for, which is a final and comprehensive treaty.” (Parliamentary 
vol. 663, col. 631) 
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209. Memorandum for the File 


Washington, August 2, 1962. 


At the conclusion of the meeting on Monday, July 30th,' the Presi- 
dent requested that Messrs. McCloy and Lovett? be asked to come down 
from New York to study the seismic results and also that DCI study them 
and the three of us serve as an advisory group. Mr. Bundy decided to ask 
them to come on Wednesday. 

On Tuesday Secretary McNamara and I spent approximately three 
hours with Drs. Northrup,’ Romney, and others, and DOD General 
Counsel Norton, reviewing the results of the Vela seismic improvement 
program. We developed the attached table‘ as representative of the 
changes in the basic detection capability and the appraisal of natural 
events by number which would remain unidentified under the system as 
it existed or was known in March 1962, the March ‘62 system with the 
present technology and knowledge, and the so-called national system. 
Also are noted the probabilities of success and the deficiencies. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Lovett came to my home at 7:00 o'clock. We 
discussed the situation generally and he remained in my home for din- 
ner in my absence and read the transcripts of the Joint Committee hear- 
ings of July 19th and 23rd, a number of documents given to him by the 
White House, and other material which I had assembled for him. 

On Wednesday morning, August Ist, Mr. Lovett reviewed the con- 
tent of these documents with Mr. McCloy and at 10:00 o'clock Messrs. 
Lovett and McCloy met with the same group of scientists that McNa- 
mara and I had met with on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday at 11:30, the President convened a small meeting, 
attended by the Secretary of State, Mr. Gilpatric for Defense, the Vice 
President, Foster, Bundy, Arthur Dean, Murrow, to further discuss nego- 
tiating policies at Geneva and also the statement the President should 
make at his press conference at 4:00 o'clock. A statement substantially 





Source: Central Intelligence Agency, Meetings with President, 7/1/62-12/31 /62. 
Secret; Eyes Only. Drafted by McCone. 

"See Document 206. 

? Robert A. Lovett, former Under Secretary of State and former Secretary of Defense, 
who served as a member of ACDA’s General Advisory Committee and a consultant to the 


tne Ais Fes cupestom of De Doyle Northrup, technica! director of the Air Force 
(AFTAC), severely criticized Northrup for his handling of 
the AFTAC’s newly developed information on seismic detection. (Memorandum of July 27 
discussion by McCone, drafted July 31; Central Intelligence Agency, DCI Memos for 
Record, 4/7 /62-8/21/62) See the Supplement. 

* Not attached. 
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along the lines read by the President was agreed upon; the final draft was 
prepared and was cleared by those in attendance at 2:30 in the after- 
noon.’ In this meeting McCloy and Lovett strongly urged the President 
not to engage in detailed negotiations until and unless the Soviets change 
a climate which would permit negotiation. I strongly supported this rec- 
ommendation. It was agreed that we should follow this course. Mr. Dean 
felt that we should present a comprehensive program indicating the 
revised arrangement of stations as well as a minimum number of on-site 
inspections. In this connection it was stated that Secretary McNamara 
concluded that six on-site inspections per year was sufficient. 
McNamara’s position. Gilpatric told me that McNamara had felt that 
some number between six and twelve was acceptable and the President 
had seized on the number of six as representative of McNamara’s posi- 
tion. I urged that this be straightened out, indicating that if this informa- 
tion was given to anyone on the Hill, serious difficulties would result. 
The meeting was adjourned and was reassembled at 4:45, with a 
ne ramen 


ne a en 
position on on-site inspections. 

(b) That a complex of stations totaling about 80, of which 25 would 
be seismic and five of which would be in the USSR, would represent an 
acceptable modification to the original Geneva plan. 

(c) On-site inspections were a must, there was no decision as to the 
required number. 

(d) International supervision and inspection of national stations 
meant that we must have an international supervisor in residence on 
each station. The President wished to remain flexible in this regard. 
However, he was urged to accept this definition as a must. 

A difference arose between Arthur Dean and Secretary Rusk, the lat- 
ter favoring immediate acceptance of an atmospheric ban but Dean 
maintaining that this should be a holding position and we should 
exhaust the possibilities of a comprehensive ban before proceeding with 
a discussion of an atmospheric ban. 


The meeting adjourned about 6:00 o'clock. I was requested to con- 
tact Senator Russell and members of the Joint Committee prior to Mr. 





* For text of President Kennedy's opening statement on nuclear at his press 
conference on August 1, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: F Kennedy, 
1962, p. 591 


* For a fuller account of this meeting, see Document 208. 
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Dean's appearance on the Hill on Thursday, which I did the following 
morning, and transcripts of my conversations are available. 

John A. McCone’ 

Director 





” Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





210. Telegram From the Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to the Department of State 


Geneva, August 3, 1962, noon. 


disturbed at message they had received from British Emb in Wash 


describing, on basis talk with Foster, substance new US position on test 
ban. Their particular concern is with what they understand is provision 
that there should be a minimum of one foreigner per eight hour shift at 
control posts in USSR.' Godber said such a provision would vitiate 
whole political value of acceptance “national stations” concept. Also 
said his understanding from US—UK technical talks was that Sov posts 
could be excluded from system and system could still have satisfactory 
detection capabilities. 

Godber feels so strongly he is flying back to London this morning to 
see Home in effort to get Macmillan to intercede with President. 

Godber said if US would not move on provision in question, he 
would personally recommend that UK not support new US position 
even if this resulted in public split. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /8-362. Secret; Niact; Limit Dis- 
tribution. 


' Foster told Hood in a meeting on August 2 that Dean’s instructions included contin- 
ued insistence “on a form of international control for contro! posts.” This could from 
international staffing to staffing by nationals of the countries “but with some of 
international representation at each post.” The exact form of international representation 
was not spelled out in the US. position, but “one might think in terms of one 
or ‘prisoner’ for each post or one to cover each 8-hour shift.” Upon ques- 
tioning by Hood, Foster that international representation “could serve as a deterrent 
to spoofing and that the precedental value, in terms of other disarmament agreements, of 
maintaining the principle of international control was important.” (Memorandum of con- 
versation by Goodby, August 3; Department of State, Centra! Files, 700.5611 /8-362) 
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211. Telegram From the Department of State to the Delegation to 
the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee 


Washington, August 3, 1962, 12:24 p.m. 


Todis 469. Eyes only for Ambassador Dean. Following are your 
instructions on the nuclear test ban issue at Geneva: 

a. Comprehensive Test Ban. The United States should declare its will- 
ingness to discuss a comprehensive test ban treaty involving internation- 
ally-supervised national control posts, including some on Soviet soil and 
involving a possible reduction in the number of on-site inspections. Our 
position on the nature of the international supervision is that it must be 
effective international control but that it might range from an arrange- 
ment similar to that contermplated in the April 18, 1961 treaty draft to an 
arrangement iding for the permanent stationing of international 
inspectors at the station. We should avoid negotiating the precise 
arrangements for international supervision for specific numbers of con- 
trol posts or of on-site inspections on the ground that we see no point in 
suggesting or debating details or numbers until the Soviet Union accepts 
the principle of on-site inspections. After a period of time spent focusing 
on the political significance of the USSR’s refusal to accept on-site inspec- 
tions, we should be prepared to provide the Conference with as much 
recent data as we can relating to detection, location and identification 
capabilities of internationally-supervised national systems while mak- 
ing the point that this data does not eliminate the need for on-site inspec- 
tions. As part of the scientific presentation we should be prepared to 
discuss the range of possible numbers of control posts in the order of 
magnitude of 70-80 of all types. We should indicate in general terms a 
willingness to relate the number of on-site inspections to the number of 
unidentified events but should not refer to any specific number. 

b. Atmospheric Test Ban. If the Soviet Union continues to indicate 
unwillingness to accept obligatory on-site inspections on Soviet soil, the 
United States should be ready to discuss affirmatively an atmospheric- 
outer space-underwater test ban treaty, possibly around the latter part of 
August, taking the position that the Soviet refusal to agree to on-site 
inspection makes it necessary to go to this type of treaty. We should indi- 
cate this is an attempt to reach the widest area of agreement in banning 
nuclear tests but should make it perfectly clear that our proposing such a 
treaty does not involve any willingness to consider a moratorium on 





Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 396.12~GE /8-362. Top Secret. Drafted by 
Foster and Fisher; cleared by Edward S. Little (S/S), for the President (White 
House), Haworth/Seaborg (ABC), Nitze / McNaughton ( , and McCone (CIA); and 


approved by Secretary Rusk. 
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underground testing. We would not accept an atmospheric ban without 
the necessity for considering the security aspects of further Soviet testing 
which may make it in the interests of U.S. security to conduct further 
tests following the Soviet series. Therefore we should indicate 

ity to a cut-off date which is either very soon or reasonably far off such as 
mid-summer 1963. 

c. The issue of nuclear proliferation will be the subject of a separate 
instruction. 

d. As you know the President is deeply and personally interested 
in the course of these discussions. You are faced with complex problems 
of timing and tactics in the interrelation of technical discussions and pro- 
posals of others with these instructions. For this reason the President 
hopes to have unusually close communication between Geneva and 
Washington and at moments of decision we will try to respond speedily. 


Rusk 





212. Telegram From the Department of State to the Delegation to 
the Disarmament Committee 


Washington, August 3, 1962, 5:58 p.m. 


Todis 474. Eyes only Ambassador Dean and Fisher. Following mes- 
sage despatched by President to Prime Minister today. 

“Dear Prime Minister: 

I got your answer just in time for it to be helpful in our concluding 
conversations with Arthur Dean.' 

I recognize your own feeling that we could get along with a simple 
abolition of nuclear tests. | wish I could agree with you, and | am grateful 
in the circumstances for your understanding of our views. 
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We are now sending Arthur Dean back with the general position 
which I announced in my press conference. Our people here have talked 
with Lord Hood to give him full details of this position.’ In essence, our 
view is that we will be glad to go into serious negotiations on other mat- 
ters if only the Soviet Union will go back to its earlier position that a lim- 
ited number of on-site inspections is acceptable. We could not get five 
votes for any other position in the Senate. 

We have concluded that we should not table a comprehensive treaty, 
even with blank numbers, for the moment. Our technical analyses on the 

of control posts are most incomplete and we think it will be 
helpful to let this question work itself out in the technical channels for a 
while. In these discussions we shall be using for purposes of illustratior « 
system with a total number of control posts ranging between 70 and 80. 
This larger number includes many stations for detection in other than 
seismic media, and its seismic stations are similar in number to the fig- 
ures in my last message. 

We have had much discussion here on the question of the degree to 
which we can accept the neutral proposal for fully national detection sta- 
tions. It has become very plain that we shall have a first-class political 
row here if we move to full acceptance of this position at this moment. 
While the technical data are promising, they are certainly not definitive. 
The furthest we can go for the present is to indicate our willingness to 
discuss national control posts with a resident international representa- 
tive. 

I hear from Geneva that your negotiators are disappointed at this 
position,‘ and I hope very much that both publicly and privately you 
may be able to join with us in avoiding a public disagreement on this 
issue now. | am convinced that it is foolish for us to have a division on 
side issues at a time when there is no flexibility at all in the Soviet position 
on a fundamental point. If we can ever get a reasonable response from the 
Soviet Government, I can make great progress here at home on this mat- 
ter—but a purely hypothetical debate between the U.S. and the UK, prior 
to any indications of a possible accord with the Soviet Union, would only 
bring division and weakness in our effort for a treaty. In short, | am sug- 





” For text of President Kennedy s remarks on the Geneva on a nuclear 
test ban and disarmament at his conference on August 2, see Papers of the Press- 
dents of the United States: john F. , 1962. pp. 5991 and 595-597 


See footnote 1, Document 210. Secretary Rusk informed Lord Hood at a meeting on 
San cud tn om Chants Ucar tenets aa es hk celine a i eee 
and we it very we not make this a matter of issue 
between ourselves. but probe the ians and see how far we could bring them in 
our direction.” (Memorandum of conversation by Tyler, August 3, Department of State, 
Central Piles, 396.12~GE /8-362) 
*See Document 210. 
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gesting that we both reserve our positions on this point until we know 
whether we can move forward with the Russians. 

Meanwhile, there is some sign of new life in the area of the atmos- 
pheric test ban, and this is certainly a reasonable second best. The timing 
and tactics of discussion of the two kinds of treaties are going to be quite 
complex. | am therefore asking Arthur Dean to keep very closely in touch 
with us and we, for our part, will try to keep in the closest communica- 
tion with you. Our different angles of vision must not prevent us from 
working closely together for the best possible common results. 

As for Christmas Island, I am glad of your friendly first reaction, and 
I am asking our technical people to begin to work on the question, keep- 
ing in touch with yours. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, John F. Kennedy” 





213. Message From Foreign Secretary Home to Secretary of State 
Rusk 


London, undated. 


I got your message asking me to help you on the matter of the test 
policy at Geneva. Of course we will do what we can but we are in a great 
difficulty. 

Considerable expectations were aroused by the information about 
new data on detection which was given out in Washington some week 
ago. Dean raised them higher on arrival at Geneva.' Now it seems that 


we cannot put forward any concrete proposals corresponding to the new 
data, and this will get us into a very bad position. 





ey themes hee 7/62-2/63. Secret. An attached note from Lord Hood to Secretary 
Rusk. August 5, notes that Foreign Secretary Home had asked him to transmit the enclosed 
OS SRS ES 6 Sn Se ae 
McGeorge Bundy to Kaysen, August 6, that the message was received from the 
ish Embassy on A 5 “A proposed .” the memorandum concluded, “is now in 
~- —_—_— be forwarded to you as soon as possible “ This reply has not been 


' See Document 195 
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It had, we thought, been agreed at the Washington Scientific talks? 
that adequate machinery for detecting and inspecting underground tests 
could be provided by a national system of detection posts, reporting to 
an international commission, and a minimum number of on-site inspec- 
tions. We thought that this understanding was reflected in the draft 
treaty of July 24° 

Ican understand that you have great difficulties in putting forward 
anything like this draft at present. But | am very much concerned that we 
should not gravely prejudice our position by putting forward at this 
stage other detailed proposals which have no scientific justification. 

It seemed probable for instance from the Washington talks that we 
could for detection purposes dispense with national stations in Russia. It 
may be useful to include them in the system, but it would surely be 
impossible to justify on a scientific basis including three or four interna- 
tional bodies in each Soviet station, which is what an 8-hour shift 
amounts to. 

If for political reasons, you cannot drop this demand, the only thing 
we can do is to avoid discussion of it. For this purpose | am sure that it is 
useless to go back to the old dodge of asking the Russians to accept 
inspection in principle. We must put forward something concrete and 
show that they are being unreasonable in refusing it. 1 very much hope it 
will be possible to say that, on the basis of present data, we thought that 
the number of on-site inspections could be reduced to a maximum of say 
10 or 8 a year, that this would be a maximum need and that any number 
below this would be a matter for discussion and we hope for agreement. 


We could then say that after this had been accepted we could discuss 
questions about detection posts and their relation to the international 
commission: but first things first. This would be a more pointed variant 
of our earlier tactics at Geneva. 


Next best would be to propose at this stage a ban on atmospheric 
tests only. But after all the publicity about the new data, | do not see how 
we can stall on everything else without creating the impression that we 
are hopelessly insincere. If we want a test ban—and | take it that mili- 
tarily we do—we should get on with the job of making proposals based 
on the new data, and hold the point as best we can in the meantime. | 
think that great pressures will build up, so | do hope that you can tell me 
that Dean is being given fresh instructions. We can then go all out to help. 
I do not see otherwise how we can conceal our concern that more positive 
proposals are not being made. The cross-examination by other members 





? Gee Document 193 
‘See footnote 1. Document 201 
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of the Conference is going to be very penetrating. | shal] much welcome 





In view of the present discussions with the British, it appears 

to put down what | know of the conversations that have 

taken place between U.S. and U.K. experts since the new technical 
information became available. 

The British first became aware of the new technical information 
when they came here for the Four Power Disarmament Meetings early in 
July.' At that time the Disarmament Agency showed them a draft com- 
prehensive test-ban treaty depending upon national stations for seismic 
detection.’ During the course of these talks, they were also made aware 
of the new seismic data. | was not involved in any of these meetings, and 
so have no first-hand knowledge of the extent of the conversations. 

Our new technica! data and British seismic research were the subject 
of a day-long meeting in London as part of more general technical dis- 
cussions involving people from the Defense Department, ACDA, and 
my office.’ The attached memorandum was prepared by the British to 
provide a record of their understanding of the technical discussions.‘ It is 
an accurate representation of the discussions. | did not join in the memo- 
randum because we had agreed that the meetings were to be informal 
exchanges of technical information. 

In a conversation with Lord Home, | went out of my way to avoid 
any statement regarding what the U.S. position would ultimately be, on 
the grounds that it was still being discussed at home. 





Jerome B. Wiesner’ 
Source . National Security Piles, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, 
Nuclear Testing, Vol. fl 7/62-2/63. Secret 
' See Document 193 


* See footnote 2, Document 193 

| See footnote 3, Document 193 

Not attached and not tound 

‘Printed trom a copy that bears this typed sugnature 
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215. Telegram From the Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to the Department of State 


Geneva, August 7, 1962, 7 p.m. 


Disto 716. For Secretary and Foster from Dean. Re: Todis 469.' As 
indicated in recent delegation telegrams, my presentation of new US test 


outstanding questions. Following instructions reftel, | have also avoided 


details. To extent possible, regarding arrangements for control posts and 
for international supervision thereof which the United States might be 


prepared to accept. | have, of course, confirmed to Zorin that “US 
believed that as practical matter there would have to be international 
officials at control posts” (Disto 709) and | will not hesitate to repeat this 
if point is again directly raised. However, the main focus has been on the 
scientific necessity for firm commitments regarding on-site inspection. 
We had assumed that for this phase of work on test ban Zorin would 
not only marshal arguments against obligatory inspection, but would 
also zero in on US insistence that there be international resident supervi. 
sors at control posts on Soviet territory to support Soviet allegation that 
US position has not substantially changed. However, initial informal 
comments by Zorin (though this line could be greatly changed at formal 
have not paid much attention to matter of resident supervi- 
sors, but have attacked entire US proposal that nationally manned con- 
trol posts be subject to international integration, coordination, and 
supervision. He has, in informal session, attacked idea that international 
scientific commission could give directives to host country nathonals 
operating control posts regarding procedures of work, training, use of 
instrumentation, etc 
We believe that if Zorin persists on this tack, we will find it very use- 
ful to focus on broad principle of integrated international control net- 


work as well as on broad principle of obligatory inspection. If 


eight-nation April 6 memo is clear on anything, it states that the interna- 
tional commission is to get data from national stations and to arrange for 


their equipping in modern fashion when necessary. Moreover, agree- 
ments are to be made to cover the use of existing stations in the world- 





Source Department of State, Central Files, 996 12~GE /8-762 Secret Limit Distribu- 
hon 


' Document 21! 
Cuan bad puivate muactings wth Zaria on August § and 6 A summary of then 
5 meeting was transmitted in Disto 2. August § of State. Central 


Piles, 700.5611 /8-562) A summary of the August 6 meeting is 709. August 6 (Rid ) 
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wide system. Soviet position which denies any shadow of authority to 
international commussion to coordinate and standardize operations of 
numerous national posts will be vulnerable and we bebeve it would be 
ee eee eee 
just as much as on Soviet rejection of obligatory inspection. 
a nivundiaiaiaismesmenaoadne 
them to give full support to our general position. If question is specifi- 
pee pice ap Anta repeat our position that interna- 
will have to be in residence at control posts, but 
Godinerabetsanthas ifthiots donneneubeamantneoen YeaamdpPUNiDed 
will have to say their scientists disagree both as to necessity Soviet con- 
trol posts and necessity resident inspectors for improving quality scien- 
tific data. Therefore, we have agreed play specifics on international 
scientists in residence in very low key unless Zorin’s tactics require 
otherwise. 





* August 9 





216 Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, August 8, 1962. 


SUBJECT 

Non diffusion of nuckear weapons 
PARTICIPANTS 

Ambassador Anatoliy F Dobrynmn Ambassador of the USSR 

Georg: M Kormenko Counselor Soviet Embassy 

The Secretary 

Philip H. Valdes, BUR/SOV 

The Secretary, who had asked Ambassador Dobrynin to call, said he 
would like to ask him to convey a personal message to Gromyke, follow- 





of State, Central Piles, 611 6112/8462 Secret Drafted by Valdes 


Source Department 
and approved in S on August 1S A memorandum of the Secretary § conversation with 


Dobrynan on a comprehensive test ban agreement on this occasion is not printed (Mud ) See 
the Supplement 
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ing up the conversations Gromy ko and he had had in Geneva | He would 
like to give the message orally, though uf Mr Kormenko wished to, he 
could go over his notes with Mr Vaides later The message concerned 
non-duffusion of nuclear weapons The Secretary then read the message. 
whuch follows 

“This personal message follows upon our very informal converse- 
ton in Geneva about the non-transter of nuclear weapons to nations not 





now them | have had an opportunity to consider this matter 
further in and believe that we could clarify how best we 
mught proceed 


“It seems to me that we could agree that our two countnes share a 
common interest in preventing the further diffusion of nuclear weapons 
to additional nations There are many elements in thes common interest. 
high among them is the prospect that further diffusion would greatly 
comphcate the possibilities of progress toward disarmament to which 
the U.S. attaches the greatest importance. 

“As | explained to you in Geneva. it has been a longstanding U nited 
States pohcy to oppose the proliferation of nahonal nuclear weapons 
capabilines. We estimate that it is now within the capabilites of up to 
twenty countnes to achieve nuclear weapons within the next several 
years if they make the necessary effort Indeed. the amount of effort 
required is steadily decreasing for technucal and soentifx reasons with 
which you are familiar Obviously, the countnes of greatest concern to us 
are not necessarily those of greatest concern to you, our respective pnon- 
thes rught be different But surely we could agree that you and we would 
both be better off if none of them developed nuclear weapons on a 
national basis 

“It seems to me, therefore, that we ought to be able to find a way to 
move promptly with other nuclear powers to propose an agreement 
which would have two principal provisions. (1) a commutment by exist- 
ing nuclear powers not to transfer nuclear weapons to other nations, and 
(2) a commitment by all others not to develop nuclear weapons of thew 
own | am not now using technical language but sumply expressing the 
general idea | recognize that there are other problems, such as the trans- 
ter of nuclear warhead technology, which might have to be « wered 

“The difficulty about our moving promptly in concert on this matter 
arises with respect to multilateral arrangements Your Government 
apparently wishes to consider multilateral arrangements with respect to 
nuclear weapons as a part of the central problem of the multiphcation of 
national nuclear forces | sincerely beleve that this pont of view rests 





‘eee Document 14 
’ See Document 148 and tovtnote 6 Dacument 0! 
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upon a misunderstanding and that it stands in the way of our acting 
together on a common interest. 

“From our point of view, we consider the discussion of multilateral 
arrangements in the West as, among other things, a means for preventing 
the further spread of nuclear weapons on a national basis. You appar- 
ently are fearful that multilateral arrangements are intended to providea 
pretext or a screen for giving nuclear weapons to national forces to be 
used by national decision. This is not our purpose. 

“As you know, the question of multilateral nuclear forces within 
NATO has been under discussion for quite some time. It is not possible to 
be precise about just what such arrangements might be because, as you 
also know, there are different approaches within NATO on what is a 
highly complex matter. Indeed, whether there will be anytime soon any 
consensus in the West on this matter is impossible to predict. But I can tell 
you that the United States does not have in mind equipping other 
national forces with nuclear weapons under circumstances which would 
make it possible for national governments to make individual decisions 
about their employment. As you know, under present United States law 
and allied military arrangements, United States nuclear warheads 
remain under all circumstances under United States custody and con- 
trol. 

“I had the impression from our conversation in Geneva that it might 
be possible for us to concentrate on the single issue of national nuclear 
capability.” 

The Secretary explained to the Ambassador that Gromyko had 
asked if we do concentrate on national nuclear capability, could we be 
sure this meant no? transferring either directly or indirectly. The Secre- 
tary said he had replied that this would be possible if it were cleariy 
understood what was meant by indirectly. If this meant that multilateral 
arrangements could not be used as a screen or device to permit use by 
national decision, then we could work out an agreement. The Secretary 
then continued with the message: 


fit isc « ar on both sides that this is the object and that we are not 
now trying to deal with the issue of possible multilateral arrangements, 
it seems to me that we might be able to reach an agreement with respect to 
the non-transfer of nuclear weapons, either directly or indirectly, to addi- 
tional national forces. 

“This is a matter which we would, of course, have to discuss with 
our allies because two of them have their own nuclear capabilities and 
because the others would be among the large numbers of states who 
would be expected to renounce national nuclear weapons. If you believe 
that there is a possibility of progress in this direction, we would be glad to 
take up this matter with other governments producing nuclear weapons 
and try to find as quickly as possible a basis for agreement. We could 
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keep in touch either through your Ambassador in Washington or 
through our Ambassadors in Geneva. My own personal view is that it 
would be of advantage to take this important step and that we should not 
abandon the effort because of other factors not directly related to the cen- 
tral issue. If we find that we can agree on the substance, we would need to 
consider how best to move rapidly to bring the matter to a conclusion. It 
may be, for example, that we should seek to obtain declarations on the 
part of other governments that they are prepared to enter into the type of 
agreement we would put forward; this would give us an opportunity on 
both sides to ascertain that all governments essential to an agreement 
would in fact participate. 

“Will you be good enough to let me have your reactions at your early 
convenience?” 

He summarized for the Ambassador by saying he was asking 
whether there is enough prospect for agreement in order to pursue it 
urgently to bring it to a conclusion. If not, we would not wish to go 
through the exercise, which could worsen matters if it failed. Here is one 
point where for a dozen reasons you and we have a common purpose in 
not seeing atomic weapons move to other hands. 

Dobrynin recalled Gromyko had raised three questions: possible 
loopholes, inclusion of international alliances, and the two Germanies. 
As Gromyko said, we think this is most important. He would like to 
repeat what Gromyko had said. Agreement on a broader scale will take 
time. We want to work on it. Meanwhile, we want an agreement with you 
on the more narrow question of the two Germanies. This would include 
not giving them weapons or data, and their not acquiring either them- 
selves. 

The Secretary said his proposal does not contemplate a special 
arrangement for Germany. From the Soviet point of view, it already 
exists. He knew our longstanding national policy that we have applied 
even with respect to France. Germany itself took commitments in 1955 
on ABC weapons. We consider this a formal commitment. We do not see 
an advantage at this time in making special arrangements for Germany. 
Other countries are important. He was interested in Germany; we were 
interested in mainland China; we both shouid be in Israel. 

Dobrynin said he had the impression the Secretary thought a sepa- 
rate agreeinent for the two Germanies was possible. 

The Secretary said he supposed this agreement he proposed was not 
possible unless Germany was included. 

Dobrynin said Germany is the number one problem for the Soviets. 
They are therefore prepared to proceed with a general agreement, but 
want another on the two Germanies, undertaking on our side not to 
transfer weapons or data, and on theirs not to produce or try to get 
nuclear weapons in any way. 
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The Secretary said he had the impression from Gromyko that if there 
were any delays in reaching a general agreement, he might want to come 
back to one on Germany. 

Dobrynin said this was not his impression. 

The Secretary said there was a reference toa non-transfer agreement 
in the principles paper,’ but the Soviet side did not take this up for discus- 
sion. The Secretary supposed that if we had an agreement of this sort 
including Germany, Soviet concern would be taken care of, as well as our 
concerns. 

Dobrynin objected that there are too many states. It would take quite 
a time. 

The Secretary asked if the Soviet Government has ever made a for- 
mal announcement on its policy concerning non-transfer. 

Dobrynin replied it had at the UN last March.‘ 

The Secretrary said he meant a statement of existing Soviet policy, 
not what the Soviets would be prepared to do. We have said we are 
opposed on a national basis to proliferation. He said that in our prin- 
ciples paper we indicated the Deputy Foreign Ministers could go into 
non-diffusion, or this could be done in a different forum—we had 
Geneva in mind. He said he thought the Soviets overestimate the differ- 
ence in time between the two agreements (general, or on Germany). His 
guess was that of the 104 in the UN and the 6 or so not in the UN that were 
involved, most would agree promptly. Some who could produce nuclear 
weapons have never declared themselves, for example Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Srazil and India. 

Dobrynin said the Swedes have said they are prepared to enter into 
an agreement. The Swiss have not. He understood the Secretary’s point, 
however. 

The Secretary said his point was that we do it on a comprehensive 
basis, including Germany. 

Dobrynin asked if Germany would be mentioned in the agreement. 

The Secretary said every country would be mentioned, since all 
would sign. 

Dobrynin asked if Germany would be specifically mentioned, in a 
clause. 

The Secretary asked why it should be, anymore than mainland 
China? 





* Reference is to a paper prepared for discussions with the Soviets on Berlin; for the 

* Reference may be to Gromyko’s letter to Acting Secretary-General U Thant, March 
10, 1962, on the spread of nuclear weapons; text in Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. L, 
pp. 83-86. 
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Dobrynin replied Germany was an issue between our two coun- 
tries. This is one of the most explosive areas. 

The Secretary commented there are other countries in that area of 
Europe which should be added. 

Dobrynin recalled the Soviet Government has made proposals con- 
cerning this. He said he had had the impression the Secretary accepted 
Soviet apprehension over West Germany having atomic weapons. It is 
our problem number one, he repeated. If we proceed with the other 
agreement, there would be a delay. 

The Secretary said that the discussion concerning our principles 
paper was in the context of the German question as a whole. He did not 
see how we could pull out non-diffusion and deal with it as a special Ger- 
man problem. We can deal with it, however, in a general way, and he did 
not see why this should take so long. 


Turning to the point in the Secretary's message concerning multilat- 
eral arrangements, Dobrynin said he thought this was all right—it is not 
part of the central problem. He asked about Germany, however. The 
Soviets had three points, not to give Germany atomic weapons directly, 
indirectly, or through multilateral arrangements. 

The Secretary said we should clarify this. If Dobrynin asked him 
what multilateral arrangement was likely to come into being in NATO, 
he could not tell him. There are differences of approach, and he did not 
know what consensus could be reached, if any. He could say, as an exam- 
ple, that we would not consider a nuclear-armed Dutch submarine, with 
a Dutch crew and a Dutch captain to be multilateral just because it was 
assigned to NATO, for this would be a case of a national government's 
being able to use nuclear weapons by national command. 

Dobrynin asked if it would be written in the treaty that it does not 
include multilateral arrangements. 

The Secretary said it would not be, not in that way. We would 
describe what the treaty forbids. No additional country would be able to 
use nuclear weapons through its own national decision. 

Dobrynin added but we would be free to give them through NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

The Secretary said not to national forces. With our existing arrange- 
ments, we have nuclear weapons to support NATO forces, but they are in 
our hands. If you said the decision to use nuclear weapons would be 
made jointly by the Warsaw Pact nations, we would not object. But if you 
transferred weapons to the Czechs or East Germans, and they could use 
them, we would object. 


Dobrynin objected that this sort of agreement does not cover every- 
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The Secretary agreed this was true. He said, however, that we are 


concerned with the overriding problem of not transferring to national 
use. We are not concerned with just Germany, or even China. We know, 
for example, that Egypt is giving high priority to nuclear physics. 

Dobrynin objected that he did not think Egypt was really a problem, 
unless perhaps Israel obtained nuclear weapons. The Secretary had said, 
he added, that it was impossible to be precise about just what multilat- 
eral arrangements there could be. 

The Secretary replied he had said that because we simply do not 
know. What we say is that whatever they may be, they cannot involve 
transfer to national forces. We are removing that possibility. 

Dobrynin asked about procedure. Would there be some negotiation 
between the two of us? 

The Secretary replied that he needed to know if Mr. Gromyko thinks 
there is sufficient possibility for agreement to make it worth going into. If 
so, he would then take it up with the British and French, who produce 
nuclear weapons, to see if we could define our position further. Then we 
would see if we could work out language. 

Dobrynin said he would send the Secretary's message, but he was 
certain his government would have difficulties over these questions. 

The Secretary said it may be there is a broader field on which the 
Soviets want agreement. If we cannot reach agreement on this broader 
field, let us take the central, most important two thirds of it, and screen 
off and block out national capability from the multilateral area. 

Dobrynin said this would be more limited. 

The Secretary agreed, but said it gets at the greatest problem. 

After a discussion of other issues the Secretary returned to the ques- 
tion of non-diffusion to say that he wished we could report agreement on 
non-diffusion at the UN General Assembly. 
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217. Memorandum From William Y. Smith to the President's 
Military Representative (Taylor) 


Washington, August 10, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Comparison of US and USSR Atomic Energy Programs' 


Of the attached thick volume,’ only the first 9 pages need to be 
scanned. Even then, the report does not contain much that is new. It does 
reaffirm the following points. 

a. Although US has overall superiority to the Soviet Union in the 
field of nuclear energy, the USSR has apparently made technological 
advances at rates at least equal to those achieved by the US in several 
areas which are of prime significance to the Soviet national defense pos- 
ture. [3-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] 

b. The Soviet system for control of nuclear weapons is generally 
similar to that of the US, but we have thus far been unable to identify 
Soviet storage of nuclear weapons within the satellites. 

c. The US has 26 nuclear submarines in operation and a total of 61 
have been authorized. The USSR has about 20 nuclear submarines. The 
Soviet missile nuclear submarines carry either 3 ballistic-type of 6 cruise- 
type missiles, both of short range and with a yield approaching 3 mega- 
tons. 

d. It is estimated the Soviets could have an aircraft nuclear power 
plant in early 1963-1964. 





Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, WYS Chron File, Jul-Sep 62. Top 

"NSAM No. 168, from McGeorge Bundy to the Secretary of Defense, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Director of Central Intelligence, June 26, directed the 
three agencies to prepare a comparative study cf U.S. and Soviet atomic , 

“using ineotar as precticable the recent [less than 1 line of source text not declassified, and 1AP 

1-62 and data on the US. % requested completion of the report 
by August 1. of State, S/ Files: Lot 71 D 171) See Documents 78 and 183. 
1AP 1-62 has not been found. 

? Not attached and not found. At the White House daily staff meeting on August 3, 
Chuck Johnson reported that this comparative study of U.S. and Soviet atomic energy pro- 
grams had been finished, “but that Mr. McCone was considering it and had not vet released 
it. Bundy said that the President would like to see this as soon as possible, preferably this 
weekend.” (Memorandum for the record by Ewell, August 3; National Defense University, 

Papers, Daily Staff Meetings, May-Sept 62) According to Ewell, at the August 6 

House daily staff meeting, johnson remarked that the paper, which was “very inter- 

” was not to be distributed, but the President had a copy and Johnson was holding 

s. Ewell added that he thought General Taylor would like to see this study, and Tay- 
lor wrote in the margin, “Let me see.” (Memorandum for the record by Ewell, August 6; 
ibid.) 
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e. [2 lines of source text not declassified] The US has conducted more 
nuclear tests, but the USSR has detonated a larger total yield. It is known 
that 10 or more additional small yield Soviet tests were not detected. 


W.Y.S-? 





* Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials. 





218. Editorial Note 


On August 10, 1962, Glenn Seaborg wrote a letter to President Ken- 
nedy advising him on the current status of the results of Operation 
Dominic, the atmospheric nuclear test program in the Pacific. The first 
phase of these tests ended on July 11, 1962. Seaborg’s letter did not dis- 
cuss in detail individual shots or those that were primarily of interest to 
the Department of Defense, but he provided a general review and assess- 
ment of the test series. 

Seaborg asserted that the “over-all objective of Operation Dominic, 
to increase our understanding and improve our technology in the fields 
of weapons effects is being achieved.” He noted, among other things, 
that the testing of various weapons “verified the performance of several 
warheads which are now or soon will constitute a critical portion of our 
strategic weapon stockpile” and “provided a storehouse of information 
leading to significant improvements in weapon efficiency and higher 
yield-to-weight ratios.” He singled out as “particularly significant” suc- 
cesses in the following two categories: development and weapons verifi- 
cation, and advanced concepts (e.g., improvement in yield-to-weight 
ratios of future devices [text not declassified)). 

At the end of his letter, Seaborg offered this evaluation: 


“The current test series have produced many important successes. 
They have also yielded some surprises and some failures which confirm 
that we are indeed experimenting at the frontiers of weapons technology. 
The test successes vindicate, in a large measure, the elaborate computa- 
tional and certification procedures which were developed during the 
moratorium. The surprises and failures serve to remind us that our theo- 
ries and procedures are, at best, only approximate, particularly in the 
very important limit represented by fully optimized warhead designs. 
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“Although not a stated objective of our test program, | believe that 
one of the most significant results is the fact that our laboratories have 
become revitalized to a major degree. The importance of this reawaken- 
ing to our defense posture cannot be overstressed.” (Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, Operation 
Dominic, 2/62-4/63) 

In a letter to McGeorge Bundy, August 10, Seaborg supplemented 
his letter to the President with additional data, especially in the area of 
advanced concepts tested in the series. He also enclosed with this letter a 
detailed analysis of Atomic Energy Commission sponsored events in 
Operation Dominic. (Ibid.) 

Seaborg also provided a summary statement of the achievements of 
Operation Nougat, the Nevada test series, in a letter to President Ken- 
nedy, August 15, and he provided additional details on the results in a 
letter to McGeorge Bundy, August 15. Both letters are in Department of 
State, S/S-RD Files: Lot 71 D 171, Jul. Sept. 1962. 





219. Telegram From the Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to the Department of State 


Geneva, August 14, 1962, 8 p.m. 


Disto 748. For Secretary and Foster from Dean. My instructions, 
Todis 469,' stated that if the Sov Union continues to indicate unwilling- 
ness to accept obligatory on-site inspection, the US should be ready to 
discuss affirmatively an atmospheric, outer space, under water test ban 
treaty possibly latter part August. The clear Sov rejection of on-site 
inspection by Zorin in our informal meetings’ and in the test ban sub- 
committee and by Kuznetsov today in the plenary meeting of the confer- 
ence’ will undoubtedly be repeated in further meetings but the clarity 





Source. Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012 /8-1462. Secret; Prority; Eyes 


' Doc. ment 211 

? See footnote 2, Document 215 

* Vasily Vasilevich Kuznetsov replaced Zorn, who was on vacation and leav- 
ing Geneva on August 15, as Soviet Representative to the -Nation Disarmament 
Committee. (Disto 741 from Geneva, August 13, Department of State, Central Files, 
396. 12-GE /8-1362) 
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and firmness of the rejection of obligatory on-site inspection is now well 
established. Both our own general tactic of focusing on the inspection 
issue and not being drawn into detail on the numbers of detection posts 
or on-site inspections, or the degree of international su 
required, as well as our continuing differences on the last point with the 
British, argue for early introduction of an atmospheric test ban offer. 

The Secretary has, of course, already brought this up with Dobry- 
nin,‘ but we should make a formal presentation here in Geneva and | 
believe the appropriate time would be next week. 


I would hope, very strongly, that we could accompany our offer of 
an atmospheric agreement with the text of at least the essential 
of a draft treaty. | understand there may be some difficulties about pre- 
cise language on peaceful uses explosions but | should think, for our 
present purposes, we could table a draft which merely permitted suc: 
explosions in accordance with an annex which we would not need to 
table simultaneously. It would, of course, be helpful in our relations with 
the British to have a draft treaty soon enough so that we could discuss it 
with them here at least a couple of days before we table it in the confer- 
ence. 

We have already made use of the presence of our scientists here in 
informal discussions of the technical problems of a comprehensive 
treaty® and intend, insofar as test ban matters are concerned, to continue 
our present general line for at least the remainder of this week. But | 
believe we should be fully prepared to table a draft atmospheric treaty 
next week, and possibly as early as Monday though believe we should 
pursue some negotiating tactics on atmospheric with Kuznetsov as we 
did with Zorin on comprehensive before formal tabling which would 
mean few days delay. | would greatly appreciate it if clearance of a draft 
atmospheric treaty could be expedited and if I could be given discretion- 
ary authority for tabling it as early next week as may seem appropriate in 
the light of further developments of discussions here of = comprehensive 
agreement. 





* See the source note, Document 216 
* Wiesner, Long, Haworth, Matthew L. Sands (ACDA consultant), and Carl 
(AFTAC) traveled to Geneva as scientific experts on August |! to bref Western and neutral 
on their conclusions on present scientific knowledge of the limits of identifica. 
On August 13, the US. team, “with UK scientists 
and contributing as desired,” briefed seven of the exght that had ear- 
eight-nation memorandum (Disto 744 from @, August 13, 
Department of State. Cobtral Pilon 396 12-GE/8-1362) Thery briefed the eighth Odean) 
August 14 haaan V4 isto 7 from Geneva, August 14, ibid.) For Wiesner 's report on these discus- 
sions, see Document 220 
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220. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology (Wiesner) to President Kennedy 


Washington, August 20, 1962. 


The situation in Geneva doesn’t look any more hopeful seen first- 
hand than it does when viewed through cables an:| newspapers. The 
began this conference and does not appear to have any leeway to negoti- 
ate in a meaningful way. This applied to both issues on the agenda—the 
test ban treaty and General and Complete Disarmament. There was 
some hope that the arrival of Mr. Kuznetsov to replace Zorin really 
meant more than 4r ~pportunity for Zorin to have his holiday before the 
U.N. General Asse’ oly convenes on September 15, but in statements 
and private discussions during his first three days there has been no evi- 
dence whatsoever of a desire to seek resolution of the differences over the 
test ban on any terms but theirs. GCD was not discussed while | was in 
Geneva. 

The primary purpose for having scientists join the U.S. delegatior 
for a few days was to interpret the new seismic information for the West- 
ern and neutral delegates so that they would understand the changes in 
position that are made possible and, more important, to make them 
aware of the technical limitations which still exist.' Our first meetings 
were with the British scientists, who later helped us greatly in presenta- 
tions to the eight-nation groups. We easily agreed with the U.K. groupon 
a technical position which emphasized the need for international specifi- 
cation and control of the control posts and the continued requirement for 
some on-site inspections. 

Our technical position was sound—as of the momeni—while Zorin 
had repeatedly made the extreme claim that inspection was now alto- 
gether unnecessary technically, while ducking demands to supply tech- 
nical informaton to substantiate his stand. On the whole, we succeeded 
in making our potnts to those capable of understanding them. Some 
delegations, such as the Nigerian and Ethiopian, had no scientists in 
their group. 

Though the technical facts were accepted by most groups, they did 
not all accept our position regarding the need for rigid safeguards. | 
think it fair to say that most of the neutrals at the Conference and our 
allies too would advocate accepting the invitational inspection proposal 
on the grounds that the risks of the arms race far outweigh any conceiv- 





Source National Security Piles, Kaysen Senes, Disarmament, 
Nuclear Testing, Vol. Il, 7/62-2/63. Secret 


' See footnote 5, Document 219 
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able danger from clandestine testing. Much of the time of the Conference 
is now occupied in a discussion of obligatory versus invitational inspec- 
ton. 

It is obviously impossible to get any reliable explanation for the 
Soviet attitude, but most delegates echo two propositions—fear of the 
US. striking force and the fact that Khrushchev would be called an 
appeaser by the hard-line groups who have constantly opposed his co- 
existence. The Polish delegate Lachs’ stressed the latter point in con- 
versation and stated that it was his firm belief that the Soviets would only 
accept on-site inspection if the test ban were linked with other agree- 
ments. As you know, I believe this too. 

Just before | left Geneva, Ambassador Dean, Mr. Fisher and I spent 
about two hours with Kuznetsov and other members of the Soviet 
delegation. Kuznetsov made two points very clear: 1) their objections to 
on-site inspection stemmed from political not technical considerations— 
he stated this very plainly—and, 2) that they do not have completely reli- 
able identification methods—this was essentially admitted in response 
to direct questions. 

There is a deep feeling of frustration and gloom among the delega- 
tions at the Conference because of the lack of any real progress. Some of 
the delegations, particularly the Swedish and the Indian, had hoped that 
they could work out a satisfactory compromise on the test ban treaty and 
they are deeply disappointed. They tend to blame both sides for the 
impasse, though the Soviets’ behavior has, | think, caused most of the 
uncommitted delegations to be somewhat more understanding of our 
viewpoint than of the Soviets’. 


I do not believe that real progress toward resolving disarmament 
isr ues can be made ai a large semi-public conference such as this. | now 
‘..ve had four years of relatively intimate association with such meet- 
ings, and | am still appalled at how little real information is exchanged. 
Both sides are so busy scoring points that there is little opportunity for 
serious private discussion. Even the small private get-togethers are 
badly inhibited by the knowledge that the plenary sessions are certain to 
follow, | think that bilateral meetings such as those held last year 
between Zorin and McCloy might make more progress. 

On the positive side, the Conference has served to educate the neu- 
tral groups and excite their interest as well. | believe that several of the 
delegations, particularly the Swedes, have developed an enduring inter- 
est in the technical and political problems of disarmament which will 
lead them to set up their own research groups. 





° Professor Mantred Lachs Polish Deputy Representative to the Exghteen-Naton 
Dasarmament Committee 
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Everyone expects that the eight-nation group will be very active at 
the U.N. during the General Assembly, and that they will introduce a 
series of resolutions on the test ban and on GCD, some of which could be 

or even dangerous to the US. I recommend that we pre- 
pare to send people, particularly some scientists, from the Arms Control 
Agency, DOD and possibly any office to help our U.N. delegation. This 
will require a substantia! effort because it will be necessary to talk to 100 
delegations, not the dozen that we had at Geneva. 

Attached is the cable report filed by Ambassador Dear .iowing 
the meeting with Kuznetsov.’ 


Jerome B. Wiesner‘ 





*Not attached. (Disto 757 from Geneva, August 16, Department of State. Central 
Files, 700 5611 /8- 1662) See the Supplement 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





221. Telegram From the Delegation to the Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Committee to the Department of State 


Geneva, August 23, 1962, 1 p.m. 


Disto 799. For Secretary and Foster from Dean. In various conversa- 
tions with Kouznetsov (Sov), other than at formal meetings, he does not 
hesitate to speak in English, speaks warmly of his post-graduate work 
and stay in the United States, emphasizes great admiration Soviet people 
have for US technical achievements and absolute necessity of our solving 
both nuclear test ban and disarmament problems. Speaks warmly of his 
friendship for Foster and of their excellent cooperation at surprise attack 
conference in 1958, and recalls gifts of Life of Lincoln and Lee 

Yesterday he expressed great admiration for my practical approach 
to problems and cordially invited me but in rather casual than formal 
terms to come to Soviet Union to see Khrushchev, preferably before 
UNGA, but at any time 

Nevertheless, despite the fact he is seemingly more gracious and 
more cordial and outgiving than Zorin, believe it is largely a surface cor- 





Source Department of State, Centra! Piles, 6 12~GE/8-2%62 Secret 
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diality and he is actually somewhat harder and tougher than Zorin, who 
is always polite but more of a skilled technician. Kouznetsov never fails 
in a charming way to extol the virtues of the Soviet Union, the Russian 
people, and Communism, and to ridicule in a polite way failings of 
Amenican system. 

Constantly talks about necessity breaking down economic barriers 
in trade between US and USSR and firm necessity of our standing shoul- 
der to shoulder together in solution world’s problems and tends by sub- 
tle form of flattery to indicate that if we two were left together, we could 
easily solve problems. 

Cannot detect any evidence of any softening in Soviet position and 
in fact detect slight hardening in general tone, although it would be diffi- 
cult to fasten on any particular words or expressions to prove this with 
evidence. 

Believe they fully intend to carry out their present series of atmos- 
pheric tests and they look upon Padilla Nervo's suggestion as another 
uninspected, uncontrolled moratorium on underground testing; 
though when I point out we would be against this, Kouznetsov’s answer 
is “Let's not use the word ‘moratorium’.” Or “Let's not speak of inspec- 
tion or control.” “Let us just say that neither of us will conduct under- 
ground tests, as inspections are no more necessary in connection with 
underground tests than they are with respect to atmospheric.” 

Advises definitely he will not go to UNGA and in respect to ques- 
tion as to whether Khrushchev would, stated he was uninformed 

Believe that theories which | have heard often expressed that Kouz- 
netsov was sent here to expound easier policy on test ban and disarma- 
ment ts so far not warranted by actual facts, and that their principal aim is 


to get us to stop testing underground. 
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222. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, August 23, 1962, 3 p.m. 


SUBJECT 
Non-diffusion of Nuclear Weapons 
PARTICIPANTS 
Ambassador Anatoliy F. Dobrynin, Soviet Embassy 
Georgi M. Kornienko, Counselor, Soviet Embassy 
The 


Secretary 
William R. Tyler, Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 
William O. Anderson, EUR/SOV 


The Ambassador called by appointment at his own request. He 
opened the conversation by stating that he had received, and was 
instructed to convey to the Secretary, a message from Foreign Minister 
Gromyko responding to the Secretary’s message of August 8.' (Note: 
Subsequent to the conversation Mr. Anderson informally obtained from 
Counselor Kornienko a Russian text of the Gromyko message; a transla- 
tion is attached.) In brief, the message from the Foreign Minister noted 
that the U.S. and U.SS.R. positions now appear to be quite close as 
regards the non-transfer problem. It is proposed that an international 
undertaking be sought involving three points: (1) an obligation on the 
part of the nuclear powers not to hand over to non-nuclear states nuclear 
weapons or the technical information necessary for their production; (2) 
an obligation on the part of non-nuclear states not to produce and not to 
acquire from other states nuclear weapons, and also not to receive techni- 
cal information necessary for their production; (3) there should also be 
excluded the transfer of nuclear weapons through military alliances to 
those states which do not possess them, i.e., the transfer of such weapons 
in an indirect manner, irrespective of whether or not the national armed 
forces of these states are component parts of the armed forces of any mili- 
tary alliance. 

A question now arises concerning the steps whicli should be taken 
next. It would seem that the four nuclear powers, the U.S., U.K., France 
and the U.S.S.R., should take the initiative in attempting to formulate an 
international agreement to which other powers would be invited to 
adhere. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 711.5611 /8-2362. Secret; Limited Dis- 
tribution. Drafted Sy Anderson and approved in S on August 28. 

' See Document 216. 

? The Russian text has not been found. 
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The Secretary commented that, as he understood the presentation, 
the position outlined by Foreign Minister Gromyko would appear to bea 
constructive and positive step forward. He then stressed that it is very 
important that there be no misunderstanding as regards the third point 
mentioned in the Gromyko message. The Secretary stated carefully that 
we are ready to agree not to transfer weapons directly to a non-nuclear 
nation and we are likewise willing to agree not to pass nuclear weapons 
indirectly through a military alliance to a non-nuclear power. However, 
it must be clear that alliance arrangements as regards the possible use of 
nuclear weapons constitute a subject which, as the Ambassador well 
knows, has been under discussion on our side for some time. We cannot 
now define the hypothetical formula upon which the alliance on our side 
may agree; however, it should be clear that we would not use an alliance 
arrangement for the purpose of passing nuclear weapons indirectly to a 
non-nuclear power. The Secretary reminded the Ambassador that we 
had discussed this matter in some detail on several occasions with For- 
eign Minister Gromyko in Geneva and it is highly desirable that the For- 
eign Minister not misunderstand the U.S. position on this point. The 
Ambassador stated that he understood the Secretary's concern and 
would report this point fully to the Soviet Government. 


Attachment? 


MESSAGE FROM SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER GROMYKO TO 
SECRETARY RUSK, DELIVERED ORALLY BY AMBASSADOR 
DOBRYNIN TO THE SECRETARY 
AUGUST 23, 1962 


Your message regarding the non-diffusion of nuclear weapons, sent 
to me through Ambassador A.F. Dobrynin, concerns a question to which 
the Soviet Government attaches great significance. During our conversa- 
tions in Geneva I told you that the Soviet Government is in favor of pre- 
venting the further diffusion of nuclear weapons in the world. The Soviet 
Government has already put forward proposals on this matter in the 
General Assembly of the UN as well as in the Committee of Eighteen in 
Geneva. It is apparent from your message that the position of the United 
States Government at the present time is close to the position of the Soviet 
Government on this question. It is clear that between us there are no dif- 





* Secret. Translation drafted by Lewis W. Bowden (EUR/SOV) on August 23 
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ferences concerning the fact that an agreement on the non-diffusion of 
nuclear weapons should contain provisions under which the nuclear 
powers would take upon themselves the obligation not to make nuclear 
weapons available to other states and the latter [would assume} the 
obligation not to receive or produce such weapons. 

As you will recall, during the course of our discussion of this ques- 
tion in Geneva, | pointed to the importance of avoiding the possibility of 
transferring nuclear weapons to non-nuclear powers through military 
alliances. You then declared the readiness of the United States to find a 
formula which would exclude the transfer of nuclear weapons to 
national possession through the agency of military alliances and blocs. It 
is in this light that the Soviet Government is also examining the words 
contained in your message to the effect that the U.S. and the USSR could 
reach an agreement regarding the non-diffusion of nuclear weapons to 
national armed forces of other countries, not only directly but also indi- 
rectly, i.e., through blocs such as NATO. In other words, the agreement 
should guarantee the non-diffusion of nuclear weapons to the national 
forces of non-nuclear states also in those cases where such forces are 
component parts of the armed forces of one military bloc or another. 

Thus, inasmuch as there is between us in essence agreement relative 
to the contents of the agreement on the non-diffusion of nuclear weap- 
ons, the next step could be the working out of the concrete provisions of 
such an agreement. 

From the exchange of opinions between us it follows that the basic 
points of an agreement on the non-diffusion of nuclear weapons should 
clearly be the following: 


1. Anobligation on the part of the nuclear powers not to hand over 
to non-nuclear states nuclear weapons or the technical information nec- 
— for their production; 

. An obligation on the part of non-nuclear states not to produce 
and not to acquire from other states nuclear weapons, and also not to 
receive technical information necessary for their production; 

3. There should also be excluded the transfer of nuclear weapons 
through military alliances to those states which do not possess them, i.e., 
the transfer of such weapons in an indirect manner, irrespective of 
whether or not the national armed forces of these states are component 
parts of the armed forces of any military alliance. 


What course of action would it be advisable to take in order to 
achieve practical results more quickly with respect to preventing the dif- 
fusion of nuclear weapons? I think that the nuclear powers could already 
agree on the necessity of working out an appropriate agreement. It is 
quite obvious that all powers which possess nuclear weapons, i.e., the 
USSR, the U.S., England and France, could undertake an initiative for the 





* Brackets in the source text 
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preparation of an appropriate international agreement which would be 
proposed for the signature of all governments. 

We are prepared to continue maintaining contact with you concern- 
ing this question through our Ambassador in Washington. 





223. Memorandum From the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (Foster) to the President's Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, undated. 


SUBJECT 
Next Steps in Nuclear Test Negotiations 


We would like to be in a position to submit to the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference the text of a modified comprehensive test ban treaty, as 
well as of a limited atmospheric-underwater-outer space agreement, 
either on August 27 or August 29. This would be sufficiently in advance 
of the recess now scheduled for September 8 to allow for a limited discus- 
sion of these two documents. The agreed texts are attached as Tabs A and 
B.' 

We have the formal concurrence of State, Defense and AEC in these 
texts. Although the UK has continued to have some reservation about the 
handling of international observers at nationally manned control posts, 
they have agreed not to pursue these differences giver. their feeling 
about the urgent need for an early tabling of these documents. 

The comprehensive treaty draft reflects the new approach which 
Ambassador Dean has already presented in general terms in Geneva. It 
does not include any numbers for on-site inspections or control posts, 
since we wish to avoid discussing such matters while the USSR rejects 
the very principle of on-site inspection. 

Although Soviet acceptance of the principle of on-site inspection is 
currently not likely, submitting specific treaty language will pose the 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, General, 8 / 24-31 /62. Confidential 


' Tab A, Comprehensiv: Treaty, July 23,23 pages, and Tab B, Atmospheric Treaty, July 
23, 8 pages, are not printed 
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question to them in terms which are clearer and more pointed than has 
been possible during the past several weeks. 

More impo: ntly, we believe that having both treaties on record 
will serve to deine the U.S. position on the nuclear test question with 
considerably more precision and will provide us with a platform on 
which to make our case in the General Assembly during the next months. 

In the absence of a comprehensive proposal which is as specific as 
we can make it, we are concerned that our efforts to negotiate a limited 
treaty will be doomed from the outset. Unless we have an attractive alter- 
native, the Soviet Union will probably be able to make headway if it 
attempts to round up support for an atmospheric, underwater and outer 
space test ban agreement coupled with and inseparable from a morato- 
rium on underground nuclear weapon tests. Unquestionably, the Soviet 
Union will attempt to make the issue in the coming General Assembly 
debate one of American refusal to accept a moratorium on underground 
tests and thus shift the focus from Soviet refusal to accept on-site inspec- 
tion. We will be in a good position to fend off this attack if we have on the 
record a sound and reasonable comprehensive test ban treaty based on 
the most recent scientific findings. 

William C. Foster 





224. Editorial Note 


On August 27, 1962, President Kennedy and British Prime Minister 
Macmillan issued a joint statement indicating that they had instructed 
their representatives in Geneva to submit to the Eighteen-Nation Disar- 
mament Committee “a draft treaty containing proposals for an end to all 
nuclear testing in all environments as well as an alternative draft treaty 
providing for an end to nuclear testing in the atmosphere, underwater, 
and in outer space.” The two leaders expressed a “strong preference” for 
prompt action on the comprehensive treaty but indicated that they were 
also prepared to conclude a more limited atmospheric, underwater, and 
outer space agreement. The latter “would result in a definite downward 
turn in the arms race,” “would make it easier to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons to countries not now possessing them,” “would free 
mankind from the dangers and fear of radioactive fallout,” and “might 
be a first step toward an agreement banning testing in all environments.” 
For text of this statement, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, volume II, 
pages 791-792. 
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For texts of the draft treaty banning nuclear weapons tests in all 
environments (ENDC /58) and of the draft treaty banning these tests in 
the atmosphere, outer space, and underwater (ENDC /59), as submitted 
to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee on August 27, see ibid., 
pages 792-804 and 804-807. Extensive documentation on the develop- 
ment of these draft treaties in the U.S. Government as well as coordina- 
tion with the United Kingdom is in Department of State, Central Files 
396.12—GE, 600.0012, and 700.5611. An August 14 draft of the compre- 
hensive treaty and an August 17 draft of the atmospheric, outer space, 
and underwater treaty are in the Washington National Records Center, 
RG 383, ACDA,D Files: FRC 77 A 23, Eighteen-Nation Committee. See 
also Foster's memorandum to Bundy, Document 223. 





225. Informal Communication From Chairman Khrushchev to 
President Kennedy 


Moscow, September 4, 1962. 


We have familiarized ourselves with the statement which you and 
the Prime-Minister of Great Britain Mr. Macmillan made August 27, con- 
cerning the latest Anglo-American proposals on the cessation of nuclear 
tests.’ 

Now I would like to address myself to you to find out whether we 
can reach at last a practical agreement on this important problem even 
though it may not solve the whole problem completely 


The positions of our sides on the question of cessation of nuclear 
tests are well known. We believe that it would be in the interests of peace 
to put an end to all wuclear tests with an appropriate control by the 
national means of states to be established. You still express doubts with 
regard to this position of ours. At the same time you appeal to us to 
accept your proposals on the cessation of nuclear tests in all environ- 
ments on such conditions which in our deep conviction do not have any 
justification and are absolutely unacceptable to us for the reasons to 
which we have pointed out more than once. | think you yourself under- 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Khrushchev 
Correspondence with President Kennedy, 1961-1962, Vol. |. Secret; Eyes Only. Copies were 
sent to Robert Kennedy, McGeorge Bundy, Adrian Fisher (ACDA), Secretary Rusk, and 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs William R. Tyler. Also printed in vol. VL 
Document 52 


' See Document 24 
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stand that too. Perhaps that is why the Anglo-American proposals con- 
tain also an alternative version. You propose to conclude an agreement 
on the cessation of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and 
under water and leave aside underground tests. 


We are ready to take into account your position. Let us immediately 
sign an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, 
outer space and under water but at the same time let us agree that with 
regard to underground tests negotiations will go on with an aim to reach 
an agreement on the underground tests as well. However we are of the 
opinion that the peoples would be extremely disappointed if the under- 
ground tests continue even at the time when negotiations are in progress 
on the possibility of an agreement on this problem. We believe that the 
governments of nuclear powers would act with honor if they agreed, and 
fixed that in the agreement as well, that the negotiations on the cessation 
of underground nuclear tests must go on and that during these negoti- 
ations and henceforth until an agreement banning also underground 
nuclear tests is reached, nuclear powers shall refrain from conducting 
such tests. 


We think that an agreement on such basis though in our opinion it is 
not satisfactory in every respect, would, nevertheless, be a major step 
forward 


I will tell you frankly that accepting such an agreement we make a 
step to meet your position which we cannot justify since we are con- 
vinced that there is every possibility to conclude aiready now a compre- 
hensive agreement on the cessation of all nuclear tests, but which we are 
ready to take into consideration. 


You may say that there is not much new in what I have said. May be. 
But we are convinced that such a solution and such an agreement do not 
give either us or you any unilateral advantage, but benefits arising out of 
them for all nuclear powers and for the cause of peace in general are 
obvious. 


And, finally, the last consideration: it is not clear from your and Mr. 
Macmillan’s statement what role France as nuclear power shall play. We 
proceeded earlier and proceed now from an assumption that under any 
international agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons tests 
France should assume commitments analogous to those of the USSR, the 
US and Britain. 


| await with great interest your reaction to the considerations I have 
expressed. If you react to them positively then our representatives could, 
evidently without great difficulty, work out the text of an appropriate 
international treaty. 
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226. Editorial Note 


During 1961 and 1962, Kennedy administration officials became 
increasingly concerned about a possible arms race in outer space. On 
September 25, 1961, for instance, President Kennedy had proposed in an 
address before the U.N. General Assembly “keeping nuclear weapons 
from seeding new battlegrounds in outer space” and extending the rule 
of law on earth “to man’s new domain—outer space.” (Documents on Dis- 
armament, 1961, pages 470-471) On December 20, 1961, the U.N. General 
Assembly unanimously approved General Assembly Resolution 1721 
(XVD on international cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer space. 
For text, see ibid., pages 738-741. The U.S. treaty outline on general and 
comprehensive disarmament, submitted to the Eighteen-Nation Disar- 
mament Committee on April 18, 1962, proposed: “The parties to the 
Treaty would agree not to place in orbit weapons capable of producing 
mass destruction.” (Ibid., 1962, volume |, page 360) 

On May 26, 1962, President Kennedy issued NSAM No. 156, which 
called for the Department of State to organize a committee composed o1 
representatives of the Departments of Defense and State, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. This committee 
would review negotiations on the peaceful uses of outer space “with a 
view to formulating a position which avoids the dangers of restricting 
ourselves, compromising highly classified programs, or providing 
assistance of significant military value to the Soviet Union and which at 
the same time permits us to continue to work for disarmament and 
international cooperation in space.” (Department of State, S/S-NSC 
Files: Lot 72 D 316, NSAM 156) 


This NSAM 156 Committee submitted its Report on Political and 
Informational Aspects of Satellite Reconnaissance Policy, dated July 1, 
under cover of a July 2 memorandum from Secretary Rusk to the Presi- 
dent. The report made several recommendations, but the committee 
members did not reach a decision as to whether to propose a separate 
arms control agreement (i.e., outside the framework of the April 18 treaty 
outline on general and comprehensive disarmament) “banning weap- 
ons of mass destruction from being carried in satellites, with appropriate 
verification controls,” but agreed only that no such proposal should be 
tabled until the issue had been reviewed with the President. (Ibid.) 
Attached to the report was a paper listing the pros and cons of a separate 
ban on bombs in space. Following NSC discussion on July 10, President 
Kennedy issued NSC Action No. 2454, which accepted the NSAM 156 
Committee's recommendations and referred the question of a separate 
arms control accord back to the Committee for further study. (Depart- 
ment of State, S/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, Records of 
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Action by the National Security Council) The Committee’s unanimous 
recommendations, which were incorporated into a July 12 memoran- 
dum from Secretary Rusk to the President, included opposition to a 
declaratory ban, the need for adequate verification controls, and further 
study by ACDA of the inspection requirements. (Ibid., S/S-NSC Files: 
Lot 72 D 316, NSAM 156) 


The President questioned the need for inspection, however, and 
asked for study of the prospects for a ban relying on unilateral verifica- 
tion. After further study by the NSAM 156 Committee, the Committee of 
Principals on September 19 agreed on a declaratory ban monitored by 
national technical means, which would be put forward in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. (Ibid., Central Files, 600.0012/9-1962) This position was 
incorporated in NSAM No. 192, October 2. (Ibid., S/S—-NSC Files: Lot 72 
D 316, NSAM 192) 


Meanwhile, the NSC and State and Defense Departments cooper- 
ated in a separate initiative, which consisted of making authoritative 
administration public statements denying US. intentions to place any 
weapons of mass destruction in outer space. They hoped these state- 
ments would encourage the Soviet Union to take a similar position and 
contribute to an eventual agreement. Deputy Secretary of Defense Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric led off on September 5 with an address, “Research and 
Development as a Factor in Defense Procurement,” which he gave to 
business and university leaders in South Bend, Indiana. A major theme 
of Gilpatric’s speech was the problem of nuclear weapons in outer space: 
“The United States believes that it is highly desirable for its own security 
and for the security of the world that the arms race should not be 
extended into outer space, and we are seeking in every feasible way to 
achieve that purpose.” 


Gilpatric continued: “We have no program to place any weapons of 
mass destruction into orbit. An arms race in space will not contribute to 
our security. | can think of no greater stimulus for a Soviet thermonuclear 
arms effort in space than a U.S. commitment to such a program. This we 
will not do.” (Congressional Record, Eighty-seventh Congress, Second 
Session, September 21, 1962, Appendix, page A7008) 


Documentation on U.S. initiatives on outer space both privately 
with the Soviet Union and in the United Nations is scheduled for publi- 
cation in volume XXV. See also Documents on International Aspects of the 
Exploration and U'se of Outer Space, 1954-1962, Staff Report Prepared for 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-eighth Congress, First Session, Document No. 18 (Washing- 
ton, 1963); and Raymond L. Garthoff, “Banning the Bomb in Outer 
Space,” /nternational Security, volume V (Winter 1980/81), pages 25-40. 
Garthoff, a Foreign Service officer and Executive Secretary of the NSAM 
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156 Committee, was intimately involved in the development of US. 
space policy during the Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 





227. Teletype Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to 
President Kennedy 


London, September 6, 1962. 


T 446/62. Your message CAP5408-42 of September 5. Please pass 
tollowi to President K ty from Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan. 


Begins 

Dear Friend, 

Thank you very much for sending me the private message from 
Khrushchev.' 

Of course I share your view that we should try to keep this matter in 
play and at first sight Khrushchev’s message seems intended to do the 
same. However there are some pretty obvious difficulties in his plan. 

I wonder if we could deal with the matter in two parts. “he first part 
would be an unpoliced ban in the atmosphere, under the sea and in 
space. The second part would be to urge Khrushchev once again to set up 
a joint working party with Russian scientists to see if an agreed basis for 
detection and verification could be found. A time limit of three or six 
months could be given. 

The French point is very awkward and meant to be so. We could per- 
haps answer it by saying that it is for the three of us to set an example and 
that we would invite all other countries, including France and China, to 
join us in the atmospheric ban and of course, if the other negotiations 
succeed, to join us later in the comprehensive treaty. 

I have been tied up with Commonwealth meetings all day but | 
thought you would like to have these first thoughts. | should be inter- 
ested to know how you view the matter 





Source of State. Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204 Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan Correspondence with President Kennedy 1962-1963, Vol II] Secret, Eyes 
Only 

"A nate trom Bromley Smith to Edward § Little (S/S) September 12. attached to the 
source text, indicates that the text of the message from Khrushchev (Document 225) was 
transmitted to Macmillan. presumably over private wire “without any comment ~ 
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228. Editorial Note 


On September 5, 1962, Glenn Seaborg and Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara sent President Kennedy a memorandum proposing addi- 
tional atmospheric tests to the Dominic series. This memorandum has 
not been found, but in a memorandum to the President, September 5, 
Jerome Wiesner wrote that the DOD-AEC proposal called for eleven 
tests, six high-altitude shots and five developmental tests. After summa- 
rizing the altitudes and yields of these proposed shots, Wiesner com- 
mented: 

“Two points should be considered in judging these tests: 

“1. The timing and scope will make the series look like a new US. 
test series. If all the tests are approved, [2 lines of source text not declassi- 
fied). This group of tests would produce about 40% of the fallout pro- 
duced by our previous tests this year. It is also possible that these tests 
would extend beyond the end of the Soviet series. 

“2. The extensive high altitude series, though of low yield, could 
stimulate further Soviet high altitude tests and these might be of consid- 
erably greater yield with the known undesirable consequences.” 

Wiesner concluded by suggesting a prioritized list of three catego- 
ries if the President wanted to restrict the series. (Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons, Testing, 
8/62-12/62) 

President Kennedy met with his principals in the Cabinet Room of 
the White House on September 5 from 5:10 to 6:30 p.m. to discuss the pro- 
posed add-on tests. According to Seaborg: “The President directed that 
we cut the proposed eleven to eight tests and to relate the alternative 
schedule to Astronaut Schirra’s September 23rd flight. The President 
suggested dropping Urraca. In a later meeting, dominated by McNa- 
mara, it was decided to drop Urraca, Thumbelina (a Los Alamos shot) 
and a DOD high altitude shot.” (Seaborg, Journal, volume 4, page 180) 

On the following day, September 6, from 10:35 to 11:15 a.m., Presi- 
dent Kennedy presided over a meeting of the National Security Council 
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at the White House. Seaborg noted in his journal after the meeting: “As 
result of the meeting yesterday with the President, in which it was 
decided to reduce the 11 Johnston Island events (five developmental and 
six high altitude tests) to eight, it was decided to drop the AEC Hay- 
maker Prime and Urraca tests and the DOD high altitude test. The Presi- 
dent raised questions about including Thumbelina, the developmental! 
Los Alamos test. On the basis of my representations, the President 
decided that, in the balance of the developmental base that this would 
give Los Alamos, it counterbalances the disadvantage of the fallout 

“Prior to the meeting, the President was given a memorandum, 
signed by Secretary McNamara and me, and dated today, which 
included Haymaker Prime, but not Thumbelina, on the basis of the pre- 
liminary discussions in the meeting with the President yesterday. In 
view of today’s discussion, this memorandum will be revised to reflect 
the decisions made, ‘.e., substitution of Thumbelina for Haymaker 
Prime. * includes two alternates for the eight tests, depending on 
whether Astronaut Schirra goes into orbit on September 25th as sched- 
uled, or is delayed, because the Bluegill shot must not go until after his 
orbiting 

“It was decided that the announcement would be the regular AEC- 
DOD announcement, as a follow-up of that which announced the closing 
of the Johnston Island danger zone, and which indicated that such a new 
announcement would precede the reopening of this zone 


“The addition of the four developmental tests to the series, which 
will end early in November, will be played in a low key. Special attention 
will be paid to the problem of fallout from the Thumbelina event.” (Ibid.) 


NSC Action No. 2456, September 6, which summarized the deci- 
sions reached at this 504th NSC meeting, is in Department of State, S/S- 
NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95, Records of Action by the 
National Security Council. See the Supplement. 


An unsigned copy of the 12-page draft letter from Seaborg and 
McNamara to the President, September 6, is ibid., S/S—RD Files: Lot 71 
D171 The subsequently revised version mentioned in Seaborg’s jour- 
nal entry has not been found. The President's approvai of the eight tests 
is in NSAM No. 185 to McNamara and Seaborg, September 7. This 
memorandum specified, however, that only preparations were autho- 
rized for Kingfish, a high-altitude shot, and that “the final decision to 
execute is reserved.” (Ibid.) In NSAM No. 198 to McNamara, Seaborg, 
and NASA Director James E. Webb, October 24, Kaysen wrote that the 
President had that day authorized the Kingfish event. (Ibid, S/S-NSN 
Files: Lot 72 D 316) 


The Project Mercury orbital flight of astronaut Walter Schirra, 
which is also referred to in Seaborg’s journal entry above, took place on 
October 3. 
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President Kennedy informed the U.K. Government of his decisions 
on the eight tests in a message to Macmillan, September 7. ( 
of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, K-M, Vol. II) See the 
Supplement. 

Ultimately, the Atomic Energy Commussion and the Department of 
Defense conducted nine atmospheric tests in the Johnston Island area 
from October 2 to November 3, 1962. These tests are summarized in 
Announced United States Nuclear Tests, DOE / NV-209 (Rev. 11) and Opera- 
tion Dominic 1—1962, DN A-6O40F 





229. Message From President Kennedy to Chairman Khrushchev 


Washington, September 15, 1962 


lam happy to note your suggestion that you are prepared to neguti- 
ate a treaty banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and 
under water in the immediate future. Now that the subcommittee on 
nuclear test ban is continuing in session throughout the recess in the 
18-Nation Disarmament Conference, | think we should make a serious 
effort to work out such an agreement in time to meet the target date of 
January |, 1963 which both sides have mentioned in the Geneva negoti- 
ations. We have prepared such a treaty,’ and our representatives and 
those of the United Kingdom will be working with yours in the subcom- 
mittee to get the earliest possible agreement on a final text 


While we are negotiating toward a limited ban of this type we 
should at the same time be negotiating towards a treaty banning nuclear 
weapons tests in al] environments. As part of this effort we could b0e 
working to eliminate the difference of view as to a question of scientific 
fact which has so far kept our negotiators apart. Our scientists advise me 
that although substantial progress has been made in detecting an iden- 
tifying nuclear explosions on the basis of instrumentation, it is not pos- 
sible to do so on a basis which renders the requirement of on-site 
inspections unnecessary. Your delegation has taken the opposing view 
but has not supplied any scientific information which may have led your 


—_— ——- —- 


Source Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Countnes Senes, USSR. Khru 
shchev Correspondence No classification martung Also printed in vol VI Document 54 


' Gee Document 224 
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government to hold this view. A joint working party of your scientists 
together with ours and scientists from the United Kingdom might be 
able, finally, to dispel the differences which have so far blocked our 
efforts to obtain agreement 

| believe that when we have prepared and put into effect a treaty 
banning tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water, we car 
then look at the problem of continued testing under ground and take 
such steps as we may then determine seem most likely to be helpful in 
arriving at a comprehensive treaty in the light of the progress which has 
been made at that time 

In your message you mention the role that France should play in the 
treaty. Of course, our comprehensive treaty draft provides that the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union shall cooperate 
in encouraging other states to become parties to the treaty. For its part, 
the United States would work in close consultation with France and 
would hope that France would adhere to the treaty. Indeed, both you and 
we have a great interest in assuring the adherence to the treaty of all 
states or authori\ies capable of conducting a nuclear weapons test. With- 
out their adherence the treaty could not endure 

A test ban agreement, together with an agreement on the non-dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons of the kind which Secretary Rusk has dis- 
cussed with Ambassador Dobrynin,? would have a powerful effect in 


deterring the spread of nuclear weapons capabilities to other countries. | 
firmly believe that obtaining this objective is in our mutual interest. It 
cannot be in the security interest of any of us if the present small number 
of nuclear powers is expanded, for, to the extent this is the case, the possi- 
bilities of war by accident or by design can only increase. There is still 
time to put an effective end to this threat.’ 


’ Gee Documents 216 and .22 
‘Printed trom an unsigned copy 
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230. Memorandum From Secretary of State Rusk to President 
Kennedy 


Washington, September 21, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Agreement on Non-Diffusion of Nuclear Weapons 


You are aware of the conversations which I have been having with 
the Soviet Foreign Minister and with the Soviet Ambassador in Washing- 
ton on the question of restricting the spread of independent national 
nuclear weapons capabilities. 

At the last meeting, August 23,' a potentially important shift 
occurred in the Soviet position. The Soviet Union now appears willing to 
consider reaching an agreement on non-diffusion couched in more gen- 
eral terms than its previous position which had specified that a prior 
agreement had to be reached separately concerning the specific problem 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and of the East German regime. In 
addition, although the language is ambiguous, the Soviets have not 
apparently precluded considering an understanding which would not 
rule out international nuclear weapons arrangements of a truly multilat- 
eral nature of the type which might be developed within the NATO 
framework.’ 

In view of these potential shifts in the Soviet position, | now propose 
for your approval an immediate program of action looking toward the 
formal submission to the Soviet Union by the United States and its prin- 
cipal Western allies of a declaration regarding the non-transfer of nuclear 
weapons. In doing so it would be made clear that we did not propose to 
give up our right to work out a truly multinational NATO nuclear force, 
with appropriate safeguards to assure that nuclear weapons assigned to 
that force could not be used on the basis of a national decision alone. 

1. I propose that within the next few days I discuss the substance 
and tactics of negotiating a non-transfer agreement with the British For- 
eign Minister and British Ambassador. The points | would make are 





Departments and Agencies Series, 

of Nuclear Weapons, 8/62~7/63. Confidential. An 

undated memorandum from Foster to the President, attached to the source text, states, 

“The attached documents while not actually seen by Secretary Rusk, have been discussed 

with him by me and he has expressed his present intention to discuss this matter with Lord 

Home in York, probably on Sunday.” A copy of the source text identifies ACDA offi- 

cers Adrian Fisher, James Goodby, and Goetz as the drafters. (Washington National 
Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/DD Files: 77 A 17, Chron File, July-Sep 1962) 


' See Document 222. 
* In the margin next to this sentence, the President wrote, “Get an understanding.” 
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attached as Tab A.*1 would also show them a draft Declaration, attached 
as Tab B,* and a draft Minute, further clarifying our proposal, which is 
attached as Tab C° 


2. Assuming a generally favorable response | propose that we then 
could approach President De Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer regard- 
ing our interest in securing a non-transfer declaration. We would seek 
the active participation and support of France in further negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, and we would seek the support and approval in 
this effort of the Federal Republic of Germany. The United States will be 
in a better position to urge the Soviet Union to place pressure on Commu- 
nist China to sign a non-diffusion declaration if the U.K. and France join 
with the US. in being willing to sign such a declaration, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany is prepared to undertake an obligation not to 
manufacture or acquire nuclear weapons. 


3. Assuming that agreement can be worked out with the heads of 
the governments of the United Kingdom, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, we would again take the matter up with the 
U.S.S.R. In the event that one or more of the other three Western govern- 
ments refused to participate in this endeavor or attached conditions to 
their acceptance, | would then propose reviewing with you further steps 
that could be taken. 

4. The above course of action has not been discussed by the Com- 
mittee of Principals. It is supported by the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. I am advised that the Joint Chiefs of Staff oppose the course 
of action and the measure on the grounds that it contains no provisions 
for inspection; that it may have a very bad effect on our defensive alliance 
within NATO; and that the measure prohibits transfers which the U.S. 
itself may wish to make. | am advised that the Department of Defense 
does not oppose the measure but does question the timing involved in 
the course of action proposed.° 


5. I have outlined a course of action to give you a picture of my 
thinking. At this time, however, | am only asking for approval of the 
action discussed in point 1. above, the discussion of the measure and the 
course of action with the U.K. on an exploratory basis. I will ask your fur- 


a 


* Talking Points for Discussions with U.K. on Non-Dissemination, not printed 
* Draft Non-Transfer Declaration, not printed 
* Minute for Use in Discussion with Draft Non-Transfer Declaration, not printed 


* In a September 21 memorandum to the President on non-diffusion, Carl Kaysen 
wrote that he had “talked to the Secretary again on the telephone this afternoon and indi- 
cated your desire to talk with him on the subject.” He added, among other things, that “Ros 
Gilpatric has indicated that the Defense Department would go along with this proposal, 
but the Chiefs object to it strenuously. If possible, Bob [McNamara] and Ros would rather 
fight with them another time than now.” (Ibid.) See the Supplement 
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ther approvai of the next step in this negotiation after consulting with the 
U.K. 





231. Memorandum of Conversation 


SecDel/MC/1 New York, September 25, 1962, 1:15 p.m. 


SECRETARY'S DELEGATION TO THE SEVENTEENTH SESSION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
New York, September, 1962 


Us 


The Secretary 
Mr Akalovsky 


SUBJECT 
Test Ban 


The second subject the Secretary raised in his post-lunch conversa- 
tion with Mr. Gromyko was that of a test ban. 

The Secretary observed that both the US and USSR were now con- 
ducting nuclear tests, but stated that our first choice was to reach agree- 
ment ona comprehensive treaty banning tests in all environments. At the 
same time, from our standpoint we did not see how such a treaty could 
be agreed upon without adequate arrangements for on-site inspection in 
case of suspicious underground events. The Secretary stressed that we 
were unable to understand why the Soviet Union was unwilling to 
accept the minimum arrangement which would make it possible to stop 
all nuclear weapons tests. He went on to say that if no agreement on a 
comprehensive treaty were now possible, agreement could be reached 
on a treaty banning tests in the atmosphere, under water and in outer 
space, pending further negotiations on a comprehensive treaty. He 





Source: Department of State, s Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330 
Confidential, Limited Distribution. by Akalovsky and approved in S on Septem- 
ber 26. The meeting was held at the Waldorf Towers. The source text is labeled “Part IL.” A 
memorandum of conversation on Laos, the first subject of their talk, is not printed. (Ibid.) 
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pointed out that such a limited treaty would not require any inspection 
mechanism because not national but international means existed by 
which atmospheric, underwater and outer space tests could be detected 
He said he hoped very much that the Soviet Union could accept such a 
treaty and noted that as far as the US testing program was concerned, it 
was such that there would be some time ahead during which both sides 
could work diligently on a comprehensive treaty. 


The Secretary then said he wished to raise one point, noting that he 
was doing so in all seriousness and not with any desire to be frivolous. 
He said that some two weeks ago he had seen an article published in the 
People’s Daily in Peiping in which it was stated categorically that under 
no circumstances would Peiping accept a nuclear test ban, non-prolifera- 
tion arrangements, or any other arrangements inhibiting the develop- 
ment of a nuclear capability by Peiping.' Since any treaty banning 
nuclear weapons tests would have to contain the provision that tests by a 
third country would terminate the treaty, the Secretary said it had 
occurred to him that the current lack of interest on the part of the USSR 
with respect to a test ban might be motivated by this attitude of Peiping. 
He stressed that he did not insist on Mr. Gromyko’s answering this point, 
but that he simply wondered whether this might not be at least a partial 
reason for the current Soviet attitude. He emphasized that as far as the 
United States was concerned it wished to make progress in Geneva with 
the hope that a report about the conclusion of an agreement could be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly. 


Mr. Gromyko said that the Soviet Government had been and still 
was very serious about the problem of stopping nuclear tests. The Soviet 
Union was resolutely in favor of stopping all types of tests. It wished to 
reach agreement on this matter with the United States, the UK, and 
France. It believed that this would be the best solution, serving the best 
interests of all. However, the USSR was prepared to agree that no further 
atmospheric, underwater and outer space tests would be conducted and 
that during the negotiations on a comprehensive treaty no party would 
conduct underground tests. He asserted that this was a compromise 
solution because it would provide for a ban on tests in three environ- 
ments and for negotiations with respect to the fourth environment, but 
with the understanding that no underground tests would be conducted 
during such negotiations. Without such an understanding an atmos- 
pheric ban would be of no use because, as the Secretary knew, from the 
standpoint of nuclear weapons development it did not really matter in 





' An attachment to a memorandum from Foster to Secretary Rusk, August 11, which 
summarized the attitude of the People’s Republic of China on the development and testing 
of nuclear weapons and on nuclear-free zones, contained extracts from and summaries of 
articles from People's Daily on these subjects. (Washington National Records Center, RG 
383, ACDA/EX/C&R Files: FRC 77 A 8, State Department, Memoranda to the Secretary) 
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what environment one tested. He wished the US Government would 
think about this point. 


As to the Secretary's remark about Peiping, Mr. Gromyko said that 
test ban and proliferation were two different things. The USSR was in 
favor of having a test ban agreement signed by the four existing nuclear 
powers—the US, the UK, the USSR, and, of course, France—because no 
other nation was known to be a nuclear power at present. Thus, the 
Soviet Union was in favor of proceeding on the basis on which negoti- 
ations on this subject had been taking place so far. As to proliferation, Mr. 
Gromyko recalled that he and the Secretary had discussed this matter in 
Geneva and that subsequently the Secretary had sent him a letter to 
which he had given an appropriate reply. He said that the Soviet Union 
believed that it would be useful if agreement could be reached with 
regard to non-proliferation and that the Soviet position on this point 
remained unchanged. He noted, however, that of course any country, 
including the socialist states and the Chinese People’s Republic in partic- 
ular, were fully entitled to express their own views. As the Secretary 
knew full well, the CPR did not participate in disarmament negotiations 
and was not in the UN as a result of the US position. Mr. Gromyko 
thought it was dangerous to prevent the CPR from taking part in those 
activities. Thus the CPR must speak for itself and if the US was creating 
obstacles in the path of reaching agreement on a test ban or non-dis- 
semination this was not the fault of the USSR but its own. 


Referring to the Secretary's remark that the current Soviet lack of 
interest in a test ban was perhaps motivated by Peiping’s attitude, Mr. 
Gromyko asserted that this was not correct and could not be applied to 
the Soviet position. He said he wished to state once again that the USSR 
had believed and continued to believe that a test ban would be a great 
contributing factor toward relaxation of tensions and progress in disar- 
mament, although in and of itself it would not constitute disarmament. 
He reiterated that any implication the Secretary had made with regard to 
the Soviet position being influenced by the Chinese attitude did not hold 
water and was contrary to the facts. 


The Secretary said he was glad to hear this, but wished to add just 
one more point. He stated that an atmospheric treaty accompanied by an 
agreement to forego underground tests pending negotiations on a com- 
prehensive treaty was something that could easily become a comprehen- 
sive treaty without inspection. Now, during the period when both the US 
and the USSR were testing, a comprehensive treaty could be reached; on 
the other hand, refusal to agree to a comprehensive treaty under condi- 
tions suggested by Mr. Gromyko could become a prolongation of an 
uninspected moratorium with regard to underground tests, and this was 
something the US could not accept. The Secretary then expressed the 
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hope that both sides would give full attention to the sub-committee 
meeting in Geneva so as to work on a comprehensive treaty. 

The Secretary then said that he disagreed with Mr. Gromyko’'s 
remarks with regard to the value of a limited test ban. He said that the 
most dramatic and costly advances would require atmospheric or outer 
space tests. Although underground tests did make some difference, a 
ban on atmospheric, outer space and underwater tests would piace a 
useful ceiling on testing 

Mr. Gromyko said that with regard to inspection he could only reit- 
erate the Soviet belief that both the US and USSR, as well as some other 
states, had means of ensuring the observance of a treaty by all. This had 
been and remained the Soviet position on this question. 

The Secretary suggested that Mr. Gromyko might perhaps think 
over the possibility that on this point the difference might perhaps be 
over facts rather than policy. He though scientists from both sides might 
consult in order to resolve this problem. Noting that as far as the US was 
concerned its position stemmed from facts rather than policy 

Mr. Gromyko failed to respond and changed the subject. 





232. Message From Chairman Khrushchev to President Kennedy 


Moscow, undated 


I studied with interest your reply to my considerations forwarded 
through Ambassador Dobrynin on the question of cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests.’ 

It is said in your reply that a serious effort should be made to work 
out by January 1, 1963 an agreement on the question of cessation of 
nuclear weapon tests. Well, I can say quite definitely that we will not 
make you waiting. The Soviet Union in the course of many years has 
been pressing for concluding an agreement on cessation of all nuclear 
weapon tests and we are prepared to make new efforts in this direction 
for the sake of achieving this aim. 





Source: Kennedy Library, National , 
Khrushchev Correspondence, Vol. I1]-B, 9/15/62-10/24/62 No classification 
The portions on Berlin and Cuba are printed in vols. XV, pp. 337-338, and volume X, 
tively. The full text is printed in vol. VI, Document 55 


’ Document 229 
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The Soviet Government is convinced that national means of detect- 
ing nuclear explosions now at the disposal of the states are quite ade- 
quate to ensure strict control over the fulfillment by all states of their 
commitments with regard to cessation of nuclear weapon tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and under water as well as underground 
And the U S. too recognizes this now with respect to three types of tests— 
in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water—and no longer 
insists on establishing international control over the cessation of these 
tests. Thus there seems to be no difference between us on this point any 
longer. There remains the question of underground tests. In the US. 
doubts are still being expressed as to the adequacy of national means for 
detecting underground tests. We do not have such doubts. Nevertheless 
we are prepared to use every opportunity to come to an agreement on 
this question on a mutually acceptable basis, on such a basis that would 
remove your doubts. 


I do not know whether you have noticed a suggestion of British sci- 
entists Bullard and Penney put forward at the recent Pugwash confer- 
ence of scientists concerning the use of automatic seismic stations 
working without any personnel’? As we understood, the idea of this 
suggestion is that automatic seismic stations help with their records to 
determine what is the cause of this or that underground tremor—under- 
ground nuclear blasts or ordinary earthquakes. It would be a sort of 
mechanical control without men. After thinking this suggestion over we 
came to the conclusion that it can be accepted if this would make it easier 
to reach an agreement. In this case it could be provided in the treaty ban- 
ning all nuclear weapon tests that automatic seismic stations be set up 
both near the borders of the nuclear states and 2-3 such stations directly 
on the territory of the states possessing nuclear weapons—in the areas 
most frequently subjected to earthquakes. 

The Soviet Government agrees to this only because it seeks a mutu- 
ally acceptable basis for an agreement. We do not intend to violate the 
commitment that we assume regarding cessation of tests but we also 
want to make you and the public opinion of the US. to feel confident that 
all sides will display an honest approach in fulfilling this commitment. 

If you agree to this then we could without much difficulty come to 
an agreement on cessation of all nuclear weapon tests. 

I would like to view as an encouraging sign the fact that the Ameri- 
can scientists who took part in the Pugwash conference—and as | was 
told, very prominent ones—approved of the suggestion about the use of 
automatic seismic stations for the purposes of control. The Soviet scien- 





? Reference is to geophysicist Sir Edward Bullard and Sir Wilham Penney, Deputy 
Chairman of the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, who attended the tenth Pugwash Confer- 
ence on Science and World Affairs, which met in London September 3-7, 1962 
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tists—participants in the Pugwash conference aiso approved of this 
suggestion. So it appears that the scientists are already in agreement.’ 
Then there is a possibility to move ahead quickly. And as for us, we 
would like very much to put an end to all that and reach, at last, an agree- 
ment on cessation of nuclear tests of all kinds. There have been enough— 
both for us and for you—of experimental blasts carried out in the 
atmosphere and ~nderground. 

if we can come now to the conclusion of an agreement on cessation 
of all nuclear weapon tests we will make good for the peoples of our 
countries and for the peoples of the entire world. 


We prefer to conclude now a treaty on cessation of all nuclear 
weapon tests. But if the Western powers are not yet prepared for that 
even taking into account the suggestions put forward at the Pugwash 
conference we, as | have already told you, are ready in this case also to 
make a step toward the Western powers and to conclude at this time a 
treaty on cessation of nuclear weapon tests in three environments; in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and under water. 


It would be incorrect in doing that to leave open the question of 
underground nuclear tests. For it would create a false impression with 
the world public opinion, a kind of illusion, that an agreement on cessa- 
tion of tests has seemingly been concluded and that the competition 
among states in perfecting nuclear arms is coming to an end whereas in 
fact this competition would continue. The weapons already created 
would be remodeled on the basis of new scientific data obtained as a 
result of experimental underground blasts, that is the states would 
replenish their arsenals with ever more perfect, ever more destructive 
types of nuclear weapons. With that we cannot agree. | must say frankly 
and openly that it is impossible to agree to conclude an agreement on the 
basis of tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water if the 
United States intends to continue underground nuclear explosions. 
Since in this case we too would face a necessity to carry out experimental 
nuclear weapon tests and we wousd conauct those tests, as we are doing 
now, in the atmosphere. 

What is the way out? From our previous exchange of opinion you 
know how we propose to overcome this difficulty—to agree that after a 
treaty banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in our outer space and 
under water is signed negotiations on cessation of underground tests as 
well should be continued and while these negotiations are in progress 





* For text of a document calling for a new approach on the test ban negotiations and 
including the of utilzing sealed automatic recording stations, which was 
nogned by three US and three Soviet scientists at this Pugwash conference, see Documents 
cul Disarmament, 1962, vol. IL, pp. 863-865 
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and until the agreement is reached ail nuclear powers should refrain 
from conducting such tests. 


But some people in the West do not want even to hear about any 
commitment by the states to refrain from conducting nuclear tests. And 
on the part of some statesmen and in the American press assertions are 
made from time to time that the Soviet Union has allegedly violated 
some agreement on moratorium on nuclear tests. However those who 
make such statements have neither proof nor ground to support them. 


And what are the facts? No international agreement on moratorium 
on underground or any other nuclear tests ever existed and nobody ever 
signed such an agreement. It can be reminded that as early as March 31, 
1958 the Soviet Union unilaterally discontinued tests on all kinds of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and called upon the Western powers to 
follow its example. But the U.S. and Britain responded then to that pro- 
posal of ours with an unprecedented in scope new series of tests of 
nuclear bombs. In subsequent period since the end of 1958 neither the 
United States or Britain nor the Soviet Union conducted nuclear weapon 
tests, but they acted so not because of any obligation coming from an 
international agreement but because of their own unilateral decisions. 
However, as early as December 29, 1959 your predecessor President 
Eisenhower clearly and definitely stated that the U.S. did not consider 
itself any longer bound by its statement that it had no intention to cor- 
duct nuclear tests. As for France—a NATOally of the U.S. and Britain—it 
was even at that time conducting one nuclear explosion after another. 


All this is perfectly known and he who nevertheless claims that the 
Soviet Union allegedly violated some moratorium on nuclear tests either 
has a short memory or simply seeks to torpedo the conclusion of an 
agreement on cessation of nuclear weapon tests. 


I would like to note with satisfaction that now you seem to agree in 
principle that along with the conclusion of a treaty on the ban of nuclear 
weapon tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water a mora- 
torium with regard to underground explosions be accepted. If this, is so, 
then it opens certain prospects 

You believe at the same time, as | have understood, that there should 
be no unlimited moratorium on underground tests. But we do not put 
the question that way. We do not propose to declare an unlimited mora- 
torium on underground explosions. We suggest to declare such morato- 
rium for a certain period of time, while the negotiations on banning 
underground tests of nuclear weapons are in progress. For how long 
those negotiations will go on—it is of course, impossible to say. But we 
do not think that much time is needed to conclude a final agreement on 
underground tests, provided, of course, that both sides display interest 


in reaching such an agreement promptly. 
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Anyway we are ready to agree on a term for the course of which the 
states will assume commitments not to conduct underground nuclear 
explosions, if an agreement banning nuclear tests only in the atmos- 
phere, in outer space and under water is reached. We agree, for instance, 
ona 5-year term. And during the five years it will certainly be possible to 
agree on a final solution of the question of banning also underground 
nuclear explosions though | repeat, | am convinced that it could be done 
much faster, especially if the idea of use for the purposes of control of 
automatic seismic stations is acceptable to you. During this period of 
time, one should assume all American scientists too will get convinced 
that the national means of detection of nuclear explosions are quite ade- 
quate for ensuring a foolproof control over cessation of nuclear tests, 
underground tests included 


if, however, even during that term an agreement is not reached— 
what to do in this case? Then the whole question of banning nuclear 
weapon tests will have to be reconsidered anew. / nd if the American 
side then insists on renewing underground nuclear tests, then—I want to 
say this already now and in plain terms—the Soviet Union will consider 
itself free from assumed obligations not to conduct nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and under water. 


These are considerations which came to my mind in connection 
with your reply on the question of ce.sation of nuclear weapon tests 
Giving you these considerations I think of nothing else but how to move 
from the dead point, and out of deadlock the question of cessation of 
nuclear weapon tests 


If you being concerned about the same are in agreement with our 
considerations let me know and then the Soviet representatives in 
Geneva will at once be given instructions to get down together with your 
and British representatives to practical work of preparing a draft agree- 
ment 

One cannot doubt that an agreement on cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests would be greeted with tremendous joy by all mankind. The peoples 
wherever they live—in Europe or America, in Africa, Asia or Australia— 
desire peace, a lasting peace, they want an end to the nuclear arms race, 
they want the threat of nuclear war be eliminated 


|Here follows the remainder of the letter. | 
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233. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology (Wiesner) to President Kennedy 


Washington, October 1, 1962 


Attached is a copy of the “black box” proposal that prompted the 
recent discussions about unmanned seismic stations.' It proposes that a 
number of tamper-proof automatic seismic detectors with built-in 
recorders be provided by an International Control Commission and put 
in place by the host country. They would be returned to the Commission 
when needed to help resolve an ambiguous seismic event which had pre- 
viously been detected by the proposed national seismic system. The only 
statement in the paper concerning the number of such black boxes is, 
“the number of sealed automatic stations in the network should be large 
enough so that it provides a good check of the seismic data supplied by 
all stations.” 

I have talked with Professor Rich of MIT? who participated in the 
discussions and learned from him that the number of such stations con- 
sidered ranged from 20 to about 200 with general agreement that a large 
number was needed. The Russian scientists were unwilling to put any 
numbers in the paper, so the first draft read “a high density net” but in 
subsequent drafts they pulled away from that statement and said succes- 
sively, “large number of stations,” “number sufficient to insure multiple 
records of events,” etc. 

We have made a hasty evaluation of the proposal and have come to 
the tentative conclusion that such stations would not eliminate the need 
for some on-site inspections. This is also recognized in item 4 of the Lon- 
don statement.’ It is impossible to judge just how much good such addi- 
tional stations would do because we don’t know enough about the 
characteristics of earthquakes in the Soviet Union. Statements made by 
Soviet seismologists lead us to believe that they don’t have the needed 
information either. This is not surprising, because a large fraction of the 
Soviet earthquakes occur in the remote, wild Kuriles Islands-Kam- 
chatka Peninsula area where there are very few seismic stations. We 
don’t have sufficient data about earthquakes in the United States to 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Sernes, Nuclear Weapons, 
Vesting, 8/63-12/62. Secest 

Not attached, but the reference 1s to the statement si by US and Soviet scien- 
tists at the Pugwash conference, see footnote 3, Document 

’ Professor Alexander Ruch. one of the three US scientists who signed the Pugwash 
statement 

‘Item 4 of this statement menhoned only the manufacture or procurement of the 
sealed automatx seismographs. but the first sentence of the following paragraph stated 
“We think a systern developed along these lines may provide a large mass of objec- 
tive seismic data so that the International Control Commussion will to request very 
few on-site inspections ~ (Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. Il, pp. 864-865) 
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resolve similar questions here. Some properly placed stations, possibly 
as few as a dozen, might make it possible to resolve half of the ambiguous 
events that we might have previously expected. We had previously pre- 
dicted that in an average year there would be approximately 70 to 100 
such events in the Soviet Union, so that there would stil] remain a sub- 
stantial residue to be inspected. At this time we cannot say whether or 
not a much larger number of unmanned stations would reduce the resi- 
due substantially. A further study of this is being made, and | will report 
any new results to you as they occur. 

There is a further difficulty. We believe that the stations could only 
be trusted if they were inspected by representatives of the control com- 
mission after installation and such inspection might be regarded as a 
more serious infringement of Soviet territory than a few obligatory 
inspections. 

I believe that the reports of Sir Edward Bullard’s attitude on nuclear 
test detection proolems has been garbled. Sir Edward Bullard (he owns a 
large interest in the Brewery of the same name) is a world renowned geo- 
physicist on the faculty at Cambridge University. He was one of the U.K. 
members of the original Committee of Experts and is an important gov- 
ernmental adviser. | have learned that Bullard did not participate in the 
discussions of the black box plan, nor was the black box plan discussed 
by the Pugwash Disarmament Group at Cambridge in which Bullard did 
participate. This plan emerged later, at the London Conference and wasa 
result of conversations among American and Soviet scientists who had 
previously been at the Cambridge meeting ‘ 

The talks on test ban issues at Cambridge focused on the need for 
on-site inspection, and it appears that Bullard was the most outspoken 
proponent of the position that the Soviet Union should accept the princi- 
ple of mandatory inspection and that the West should accept a very few 
inspections. The Working Group paper on nuclear test problems pre- 
pared at Cambridge is also attached.’ 

It seems likely to me that the discussion of inspection requirements 
and the black box proposal have become mixed up in re-telling to your 
informant. With your permission | would like to call Sir Edward, whom I 
know quite well, and see what | can learn about his present views 
directly from him. 


Jerome B. Wiesner*® 





_Aaathavennsusnetteslendenenating etnomemamntan tern Gna W. Sat 
jens to Fisher, December 2] Rathjens attended the with Soviet and U 
in London but not in Cambndge (Washington National Center, RG 383, ACDA/ 
EX/RIC/R Piles: FRC 77 A 10, Conferences, Pugwash (OOSWA)) 
* Not attached and not found 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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234. Letter From the Deputy Director for Intelligence, Central 
intelligence Agency (Cline) to the Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (Foster) 


Washington, October 1, 1962 


DEAR MR. FOSTER: Thank you for sending us a copy of your Septem- 
ber 26 letter to Secretary McNamara, which requested the comments of 
the Department of Defense and the Joint Chiefs on the current draft pro- 
posal for a nuclear non-diffusion agreement' 

| understand that General Carter has already made known our res- 
ervations about parts of the September 18 draft letters to President de 
Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer? It occurred to me that further com- 
ments might be useful to you 

As you now, we believe that the material transmitted to the Com- 
mittee of Principals on September 18 exaggerated both the imminence 
and the probable scale of nuclear diffusion.’ In addition to the consider- 
ations discussed in NIE 4-3-61,‘ with which you are familiar, | should 
like to add that we also consider the .ost of acquiring a nuclear weapons 
capability still to be an important deterrent. It is true that costs are in gen- 
eral declining as uranium becomes easier to obtain, as plutonium 
becomes more widely available and as information on weapons technol- 
Ogy increases. Nonetheless, the minimum cost is still on the order of two 
hundred million dollars merely to acquire a single crude nuclear 
weapon. This does not allow anything for an effective modern delivery 
system. The French spent one billion dollars before their first test shot in 
1960 and will probably be spending this much each year by 1968 on 
weapons alone. To this must be added the cost of acquiring appropriate 
delivery vehicles. The French will need at least fifty Mirage IV light jet 





Source Central intelligence Agency, DCL ER Subject Piles Secret 

' Foster s September 26 letter to McNamara summarized developments regarding a 
possible international agreement on non-diffusion of nuclear weapons and provided 
ACDA's recommendations on such an agreement (Department of State. Central Piles. 
397 5611 -4<GE/9-2762) See the Supplement 

* The comments of Lieutenant General Marshall S Carter Dwsecter ot Conteat 
Intelhgence have not been tound Undated draft letters trom the 
de Gaulle rae ye tenant te me mp my a 
the Committee of _ September 18 (Washington National Records Center RC ¥3 
ACDA/DD Piles: FRC 77 A 17, Committee of Principals jan-Dec 1962) 

“In addition to the draft letters cited in fontnote 2 above the matenal included an 
undated draft memorandum from the Secretary of State to the President and an undated 
draft declaration on non-diftusion The draft memorandum somewhat revised was sent 
to the President on September 2) see Document 23 

“NIE 4 361. “Nuclear Weapons and Delivery ( apabihties of Free World (ountnes 
Otther than the US and UK.” September 21, 1961. is scheduled for publication in volume 
vill 
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bombers for a real strike force, and these would cost between 200-250 
milhon dollars. Some seven hundred milhbon dollars more would be 
required for an intermediate range ballistic missile now under develop- 
ment in France 

A second point we would like to make concerns the feasibility of 
keeping Communist China from acquiring nuclear weapons. The Sep- 
tember 18 draft letter to the President stated that the possibility of 
obtaining the adherence of Communist China to such an agreement ts 
very remote unless the appeal can be put as a joint effort by the three 
Western nuclear powers.” We would go considerably farther than this 
statement. We believe that the Communist Chinese are determined to go 
ahead with their nuclear weapons program and that the Soviets do not 
have (and are not likely to acquire) the leverage to produce a change in 
this decision. In July, Chinese Communist Foreign Minister Chen-yi 
stated in a speech that the Chinese were going ahead with their program 
and would achieve success soon. Early in September, the Peiping People's 
Daily charged that the real purpose of US disarmament proposals was to 
tie China's hands in developing nuclear weapons. We suspect that the 
Chinese are well aware of what is in the wind and that these remarks and 
their timing are not coincidental. Thus we should be very cautious in 
assuming that it is feasible to keep nuclear weapons out of the hands of 
the Chinese Communists or that other nations (including the USSR) will 
find this one of the practical benefits of a nuclear non-diffusion agree- 
ment 

With the hope that these observations will be helpful to you, 

Sincerely 


Ray S. Cline® 


“Printed from a copy thet indicates Chine signed the onginal 
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235. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology (Wiesner) to President Kennedy 


Washington, October 6, 1962. 


The attached prelitninary report by the Foreign Weapons Evalua- 
tion Group, a committee of weapons experts from Los Alamos and Liver- 
more under the chairmanship of Dr. Hans Bethe, evaluates the results to 
date of the 1961 and 1962 Soviet nuclear weapons test series.' 


The report indicates that the same group significantly over-esti- 
mated Soviet capabilities in its original review of the data on the 1961 
Soviet test series. On the basis of data from the current Soviet series, 
including a new source of information from close in electromagnetic sig- 
nals and a re-evaluation of data from the 1961 series in the light of current 
knowledge, it is now concluded that the Soviets are probably [6-1/2 lines 
of source text not declassified|.? The group has also concluded that the tests 
in the 1962 Soviet series do not involve any substantial advances over the 
1961 series and that a large number of them appear in fact to be repeats of 
the 1961 tests, presumably in weaponized versions. The new data contin- 
ues to highlight the fact that the U.S. has a substantial technological lead 
in the thermonuclear weapons [less than 1 line of source text not declassi- 
fied). 

These conclusions which have been agreed to by senior scientists 
from the Livermore and Los Alamos Laboratories and the RAND Corpo- 
ration are considerably at odds with the views of Dr. Teller who, as the 
attached newspaper article indicates,’ has undertaken a program of pub- 
lic education on the status of U.S. and Soviet weapon capabilities. He has 
access to all classified weapons data, presumably the analysis on which 
this report was based. 


Jerry 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Bromley Smith Safe, Drawer 1, 
Bethe Report 10/4/62 Top Secret. 
Thociadhahé-pegs “Report of the Foreign Weapons Evaluation Group Meeting of 
2-3 October 1962,” October 4, is not printed. See the Supplement. 
? For a summary of the previous Bethe report, November 17, 1961, see Document 96. 
* The attached, unidentified newspaper clipping, not printed, contains a United 
Press International story in which Dr. Edward Teller, Associated Director of the Lawrence 
Saiatininaios ak adh ania atten, Ghamium ae bool a 
me  emeptone among other things, “It is my guess, and it is only a 
que Gan Ge piiasandual dl endlabenial nea 
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236. Message From President Kennedy to Chairman Khrushchev 


Washington, October 8, 1962. 


1 am giving careful consideration to your communication of Sep- 
tember 28th,' and I am glad that we can continue to use this channel as a 
means of communicating privatety and frankly. 


I shall want to comment separately on other aspects of your letter, 
but because of the imminent discussions in the UN I want you to have my 
views promptly on the subject of nuclear testing. | believe that we are 
nearer to agreement on this issue than on others, and I believe that we 
should keep at it to see if we cannot promptly reach the understanding 
which the world wants and needs. 


With respect to this topic, | am encouraged by the areas in which we 
are in accord and by your statement that the Soviet Union is prepared to 
make “new efforts” in order to conclude an early agreement. Certainly it 
would seem we are agreed in our approach to three types of tests—in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and under water. 

With respect to underground tests, | am inclined to agree with you 
that the recent Pugwash conference of scientists brought forth some 
interesting suggestions, particularly those of British scientists Bullard 
and Penney.’ | must comment that we interpret those suggestions in 
somewhat different light than your letter indicates you do. Nonetheless 
the suggestions certainly are worthy of intensive development. The 
development of automatic unmanned seismic mechanisms might very 
well, if properly worked out, facilitate agreement on the means of actu- 
ally detecting underground explosions—although my scientists indicate 
that it would require much more than the two or three such stations you 
mentioned as being located directly in the areas most frequently sub- 
jected to earthquakes. Of course, these mechanical devices would still 
have to be supplemented by a modest number of on-site inspections— 
for scientists agree that the data gathered by these machines would still 
leave doubt as to the cause of the explosion in a number of cases. Surely, 
considering the great value for international relations and the general 
security and tranquility of the world which the comprehensive agree- 
ment on the cessation of nuclear tests would entail, we can agree on the 
number of such inspections which would be necessary to identify the 
nature or cause of these explosions. Once that is done, with the number of 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy / 
johnson Correspondence with USSR Officials, 1961-1964, Vol. |. Top Secret. Also printed in 
Vol. VL, Document 58 


' See Document 232 
2 See footnotes 2 and 3, Document 232 
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unmanned stations worked out scientifically, and the method for 
international coordination established, we can conclude a treaty which 
will enable all peoples of the worid to rest easier. 

in the meantime, you suggest that the agreement we can more 
promptly reach on the cessation of tests in the atmosphere, in outer space 
and under water be accompanied by a five year moratorium on under- 
ground explosions. But surely it will not take five years to reach agree- 
ment—if agreement is ever to be reached—on banning underground 
tests, particularly in view of our mutual interest in the role of automatic 
seismic stations for detecting explosions. | would not feel justified in sub- 
mitting to the Senate, moreover, a treaty on tests in other environments 
which would be discarded if agreement was not reached on testing 
under ground. It is nuclear explosions in the atmosphere, in outer space 
and under water which increase the percentage of fall-out and ave the 
cause of grave concern to all peoples of the world. Such a treaty, in short, 
would be in itself a great step forward, both for humanitarian and politi- 
cal reasons. 

So I continue to think that we are within striking distance of a treaty 
banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water. 
I believe we should try to work out such an agreement in time to meet the 
target day of January 1, 1963, and I think also that in the meanwhile we 
should be working intensively to make progress as rapidly as possible on 
the remaining problem of testing under ground. | believe that our nego- 
tiators should return to their labors in an intense effort to reach agree- 
ment on the questions that still divide us, and I hope very much that they 
will be able to make real and rapid progress in the meetings now sched- 
uled to resume on November 12th. 


JFK? 





* Kennedy ’s initials appear in an unidentified hand, indicating Kennedy signed the 
einal 
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237. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, October 16, 1962, 7 p.m. 


979. Policy. Khrushchev-Kohler—Part [V—U-2; Cuban fishing 
port; nuclear test-ban; US elections. [Here follows discussion of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's political talents, U-2 incidents, and a Cuban fishing 
port.] 

Khrushchev said there were other basic problems still confronting 
our two countries. One was nuclear-test-ban. We are now very close on 
this issue. Only problem is that of underground tests. Soviets didn’t want 
these to continue since they were scurce of arms race. USSR is on even 
basis with us on underground testing. We should agree or. proposals of 
English scientists. But President wants inspection, which Soviets will 
never accept. This is invention of American imperialists and 
lists. Soviets had arranged underground tests which US had detected 
and announced next day. So national means are clearly enough to detect 
underground tests. 

I said | was familiar with recent exchanges on this subject, but 
wished to read to Chairman what | had written down after talking to 
President. (I then read applicable section instructions.)' I said I might just 
add that we on our side, President, Secretary, Foster, and all concerned, 
had done our best to recognize their sensibilities and to reduce possibil- 
ity they might view inspection as espionage. While unmanned seismic 
stations had greatly improved chances of detecting explosions or what 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 611.3722 / 10-1662. Secret; Priority; Eyes 

Only. The telegram is one of seven that Kohler transmitted to the Department of State that 
on his 3-hour conversation with Chairman Khrushchev on the morning of Octo- 

ber 16. This was Kohier’s first formal ing as Ambassador. Their lengthy conversation 
was a tour d’ horizon of U_S.-Soviet relations. Telegrams 970, 973, 974, and 982, as weil as the 
full text of telegram 979 are printed in vol. V, Documents 146-150. Telegram 978 on Cuba is 
printed in volume XI; telegram 981 on Berlin is printed in vol. XV, pp. 359-362. 

' The fourth point of Kohier’s instructions, dated September 6, read as follows 

“(4) The President continues to regard an effective nuclear test ban as a matter of the 
greatest importance, and would like Ambassador Kohler to emphasize these two basic 
points. first, Se ee ee 
ate to agreement on ve treaty without inspection; second, as the President 
sees it, the US and the U. S.R. have three great common interests in a workable agree- 
ment 


“(a) the fallout problem 
“(b) the hazard of high energy electrons contaminating outer space 
“(c) and, perhaps most important of all, the common interest in ing other 
from acquiring nuclear weapons.” (Department of State, Central Files, ! 
) Attached to these instructions is a memorandum from McGeorge Bundy to Kohler, 
September 6, that reads. “The President has approved these instructions as rewritten after 
his discussion with you.” 
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seemed like explosions, there was nothing of which we knew that would 
replace a certain measure of inspection to determine whether certain 
events in particular were tests or natural events. 

Khrushchev said statement by American scientists published two 
days ago admitted there were means to verify this.’ 

I said I thought this was an inaccurate statement. We had looked at 
all possibilities and were convinced no means existed to determine 
nature of event. Fact that event has occurred can be determined, but 
inspection is needed to establish what kind of event it was. Number of 
cases in which inspection would be necessary wold probably be infini- 
tesimally small, but in those cases it would be necessary. Such inspection 
would also be helpful to USSR, since our scientists say there must be 
inspection to establish nature of event. | personally had no doubt that, if 
USSR said it would not test, then it would not. But there must be provi- 
sion for objective observers to determine whether events were natural or 
not, or doubts would remain in rest of world. 


Khrushchev said there were various points of view on that question 
and that is why there is no agreement. But Soviets had found out that 
there are means to determine nature of event without inspection. It was 
situation in Congress which prevented President from moving on this 
subject; he can’t convince Congress to agree and consequently holds on 
to argument about inspection. 

I said Congress represents public opinion. Difference between us is 
now so small, President hopes we can come to agreement. But agreement 
must be ratified by Congress and Congressional opinion represents US 
public opinion. We had made every effort to reduce this so it would not 
be a problem for Soviets and President really hopes for agreement. 


[Here follows discussion of the upcoming Congressional elections. ] 


Kohler 
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238. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, October 18, 1962, 5 p.m. 


USSR 


Foreign Miruster Gromyko 
Mr. Semenov 
Ambassador Dobrynin 
Mr Sukhodrev 


Continuing to read from his prepared text. 

Mr. Gromyko said he was sure the President was familiar with the 
Soviet Government's and Mr. Khrushchev’s views on the question of the 
cessation of nuclear tests. He said he wished now to call the President's 
attention to one specific aspect of this problem. Underground tests, in 
addition to the objections that any nuclear tests aroused, were very 
costly. Apparently the US Government did not attach any significance to 
this fact and was willing to have US tax payers pay for them. However, 
frankly speaking, this path was tantamount to continuing the nuclear 
arms race and was leading to ever greater expenditures of the funds of 
the population. The Soviet Union knew what this meant, because it has 
tested underground. The question was why should the Soviet Union for- 
mulate its policy with respect to nuclear tests on the basis of what was 
convenient to the United States, which did not wish to abandon under- 
ground testing. US representatives in Geneva had tried to justify the US 
position by alleging that the Soviet Union had violated some morato- 
rium. However, it was well known that a moratorium did not constitute 
an agreement containing obligations which states must fulfill. Further- 
more, what was most important, there had not been any moratorium in 
existence and consequently no violation could have taken place. Indeed 
when the Soviet Union had ended its tests in accordance with its unilat- 
eral decision, President Eisenhower had stated that the United States 
was free to resume tests and to choose the moment for doing so. How 
then could one speak of a violation of moratorium? Mr. Gromykocontin- 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 /10-1862. Secret; Eyes Only. 
Drafted by Akalovsky and approved by the White House on October 23. The meeting was 
held in the White House. The source text is labeled “Part III.” Part I on Berlin is printed in 
vol. XV, pp. 370-376; Part [] on Cuba is printed in volume X1; Part IV on U.S. -Soviet relations 
is in vol. V, Document 151. Gromyko was in the United States to attend the 17th 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
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ued that the Soviet Union regretted that no agreement had been reached 
were known to the President, were designed to facilitate agreement. The 
USSR understood the situation as indicating that the US wanted to con- 
tinue testing. The US was seeking ways and means of continuing the 
build-up of nuclear weapons. The Soviet Union was against such a 
build-up; it was firmly in favor of reaching agreement and terminating 
all tests. However, since the US did not wish to come to an agreement and 
did not wish to end all tests, the Soviet Union would have to draw the 
necessary conclusions with respect to its security. No siate or govern- 
ment in the world was more earnestly seeking agreement on the prohibi- 
tion of all tests than was the Soviet Union, since the Soviet Union was 
fully aware of the fact that a test ban would constitute a big step in 
improving international relations and in improving the prospects for 
disarmament. If the United States also desired to achieve agreement on a 
test ban, then it was difficult to understand why it was placing obstacles 
in the path toward such an agreement. 


The President responded that it was difficult to recognize the US 
policy on most matters discussed today, including the test ban, from the 
description Mr. Gromyko had given it. The US had sought a test ban 
agreement for a long time and it wished to end tests. Thus any suggestion 
that the US was not interested in an agreement was inaccurate. We 
assumed that if the Soviet Union were not interested in ending tests it 
would not have continued to negotiate on a test ban. The US was also 
negotiating and we were interested in reaching agreements. We assumed 
Soviet good faith and the Soviet Union should not question ours. The 
problem today was a technical one, because there was no assurance that 
underground tests would not be carried out while the treaty was in force 
unless there were some means of verification. We had made some techni- 
cal progress but no analysis he, the President, had seen had indicated 
there was a way of distinguishing underground nuclear tests from earth- 
quakes on the basis of instrumentation alone. The Soviet Union had 
made claims to the contrary, but it had not given us any relevant scientific 
information. The President continued that he believed that neither of the 
two sides wanted to test in the atmosphere, under water, or in outer 
space; he also believed that neither side wanted underground tests 
because there was no need for such tests. He thought there must be some 
way of providing assurance against espionage and at the same time 
against underground tests. The Soviet Union had stated that it could not 
agree to inspection, and we had stated that we could not accept an agree- 
ment without assurances concerning underground tests. The President 
said he understood that there were many areas in the Soviet Union where 
there were no earthquakes, so he believed some satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be worked out for seismic areas, while in other areas there 
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might be no need for inspection. Both sides should continue their efforts 
in good faith and seek a solution on a scientific basis. 

Mr. Gromyko said he took note of the President's statement that the 
United States was really desirous of achieving agreement on the test ban. 
It was good that both governments were seeking this objective. He said 
that he wished to take this opportunity to state again that the Soviet 
Union was convinced that national means were sufficient to detect any 
violation of a treaty with respect to underground tests, and the Soviet 
Union based its conviction on technical data. He also wished to point out 
that continuing underground tests would be of the same importance 
from the standpoint of nuclear arms protection and development as 
atmospheric, under water, and outer space tests. The Soviet Union 
believed that neither side was interested in the continuation of the 
nuclear arms race. Moreover, agreement on a ban in three environments 
unly would not promote nondiffusion, since many states could say that 
they could not be asked not to acquire nuclear weapons when the present 
nuclear powers would not reach agreement even on a test ban. 


The President said that the two sides seem to be in disagreement 
concerning the scientific facts relating to distinguishing earthquakes 
from underground tests. He wondered why the Soviet Union could not 
present its scientific evaluation of this problem, and if agreement could 
be reached on this matter then early progress toward a test ban could be 
expected. It was in the interest of both the Soviet Union and the United 
States to find agreement on a test ban and thus to prevent proliferation. If 
the Soviet Union could give us adequate scientific data so that a treaty 
could be presented to the Senate which would give adequate assurances 
against underground tests, then progress could be expected. The Presi- 
dent said he wished to invite the Soviet Union to send its scientists and to 
show us how a ten KT nuclear explosion in soft ground could be distin- 
guished from an earthquake. If that could be done, agreement would 
come very quickly. 

Mr. Gromyko responded that the Soviet Union had repeatedly 
stated its views on this point to US representatives, including the Secre- 
tary himself, and especially to Lord Home, who had raised this point ona 
number of occasions. He said he did not wish to take the President's time, 
but wanted to point out there had been a scientific meeting in London, in 
which both US and Soviet scientists had participated.' The President was 
surely familiar with this. Frankly speaking, Soviet and British scientists 
had agreed that a mutually acceptable arrangement was possible regard- 
ing surveillance of over the observance of a test ban treaty. US scientists 
in London differed with that point of view, but only slightly. It would be 





' See footnotes 2 and 3, Document 232 
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good if the views expressed in London could be used to reach agreement 
on this matter. 





239. Editorial Note 


In the last weeks of October 1962, President Kennedy and Chairman 
Khrushchev exchanged several messages in their efforts to negotiate a 
peaceful resolution of the Cuban missile crisis. Once Khrushchev agreed 
to the prompt dismantling and withdrawal of the missiles from Cuba 
and other concessions, the two leaders began to consider other outstand- 
ing issues between the two nations. Concerning disarmament, Khru- 
shchev wrote in his message to President Kennedy on October 28: “We 
shouid like to continue the exchange of views on the prohibition of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons, general disarmament, and other 
problems relating to the relaxation of international tensions.” (Docu- 
ments on Disarmament, 1962, volume IL, page 997; the letter is also printed 
in volume VI, Document 67) 

President Kennedy immediately responded with a message to 
Khrushchev on October 28. In the final paragraph of this message, the 
President wrote: 

“1 agree with you that we must devote urgent attention to the prob- 
lem of disarmament, as it relates to the whole world and also to critical 
areas. Perhaps now, as we step back from danger, we can together make 
real progress in this vital field. | think we should give priority to ques- 
tions relating to the proliferation of nuclear weapons, on earth and in 
outer space, and to the great effort for a nuclear test ban. But we should 
also work hard to see if wider measures of disarmament can be agreed 
and put into operation at an early date. The United States government 
will be prepared to discuss these questions urgently, and in a construc- 
tive spirit, at Geneva or elsewhere.” (Documents on Disarmament, 1962, 
volume II, page 1001; the letter is also printed in volume VI, Document 
68) 

Extensive documentation on the Cuban missile crisis is printed in 
volume XI. 








Mr. William C. Foster, Director, ACDA 
Herve Alphand, French Ambassador 


At dinner last night, Ambassador Alphar.d expressed great concern 
about the resolution being offered in the General Assembly by Brazil in 
favor of denuclearized zones in Latin America and Africa.' He felt that 
Western support of this resolution, and particularly any form of US iden- 
tification with it, would be misunderstood and would provoke a pro- 
found reaction in Western Europe and especially France since it might be 
interpreted as opening the way for a Rapacki type plan of denucleariza- 
an urgent and high level approach to the French Government reassuring 
the latter that no such intentions existed. 


(Upon being informed of the above, Mr. Beam of ACDA and Mr. 


Tyler of EUR believe that Ambassador Alphand may have been exagger- 
ating his Government's possible reaction with a view to later establish- 
ing for the record that he had put Washington on notice. It may be 
pointed out that USUN was instructed by telegram 1127? to brief Western 
Delegates, including the French, on our views with respect to the Brazil- 
ian resolution. Furthermore the same telegram repeated to Paris as Topol 
576 suggested an NAC briefing on the Brazilian resolution, to which 
Ambassador Finletter agreed in his reply Poltc 518.° Consequently, it is 
felt no special steps vis-a-vis the French are required.) 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, 600.0012 / 10-3062 Confidential Drafted 
by Beam and initialed by Foster 

' Bran) introduced a draft resolubon on denucleanzed zones in Latin Amenca and 
Africa (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.312) in the Pirst Committee on September 20. For text of a later 
revised version of this draft (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.312/Rev2) introduced in the First Com- 
mittee on November 15 by Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and Ecuador, see Documents on Disarme- 
ment, 1962, vol. Il, pp. 1056-1057 

? Dated October 27. (Department of State, Central Piles, 700.5611 / 10-2962) 


* Dated October 28. Ibid.) 
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241. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology (Wiesner) to President Kennedy 


Washington, November 3, 1962. 


The claim continues to be advanced in a number of quarters that the 
use of unmanned seismic stations in conjunction with the proposed sys- 
tem would so improve our ability to detect and identify underground 
nuclear tests that the requirement for on-site inspections could be elimi- 
nated from our nuclear test ban treaty proposals. While a properly 
designed system of such unmanned stations could substantially 
improve the capabilities of our presently proposed monitoring system, 
and thereby reduce the number of on-site inspections required to accom- 
plish a given level of surveillance, such a system would not eliminate the 
need for on-site inspection. In fact, such a system, if designed in a techni- 
cally acceptable fashion, might require greater overall] access to the 
Soviet Union than our present proposals. 

It is certainly possible to design an unmanned seismic station that 
will record or transmit information on seismic events. Although such 
stations would be much less sensitive than the elaborate manned sta- 
tions that are proposed as part of the present monitoring system, the 
close proximity of these stations to events in a seismic area would permit 
the collection of sufficient close-in data to permit the identification of 
many events that would only have been detected by the large distant sta- 
tions. For example, in a recent review of the problem, it was concluded 
that a properly located network of 100 unmanned stations would reduce 
the number of unidentified events above magnitude 4.0 (2 kilotons in 
Nevada Tuff) in the Soviet Union from 75 to perhaps 20 per year. The esti- 
mated remaining 20 unidentified events should be recognized as simply 
a best guess as to the number of natural events whose characteristics 
would be essentially the same as nuclear explosions. This number of 
events would remain unidentified more or less independent of the num- 
ber of additional unmanned stations added to the system. There is, how- 
ever, inadequate information on the close-in characteristics of 
earthquakes in the Soviet Union (or elsewhere) so that this number could 
be considerably larger or smaller. It should be noted that a much smaller 
number of unmanned stations, possibly only 6 or 10 properly located, 
could probably accomplish about half the improvement estimated for 
the larger system. 

In addition to its inability to eliminate entirely the need for inspec- 
tions, the unmanned stations themselves would probabiy need to be 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects Senes. Nuclear Weapons, 
Testing, §/62-12/62. Secret 
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inspected to prevent them from becoming a source of suspicion as to the 
validity of the entire system. While tamper-proof devices can almost cer- 
tainly be devised as weil as reporting techniques, it would appear that 
the installation and maintenance of those devices would have to be sub- 
ject to inspection. If this were not done, there appear to be a number of 
obvious methods that the Soviet Union could employ in installing the 
“tamper-proof” equipment provided by this country so that signals from 
a nuclear explosion would be distorted in such a way as to appear to be 
from a natural event. This possibility would certainly be pointed out by 
opponents to a treaty and would at a minimum be a confidence-destroy- 
ing factor. 

Full inspection of the installation and maintenance of a system of 
100 unmanned stations would appear to involve a greater degree of 
inspection of the Soviet Union than is involved in our presently dis- 
cussed inspection quotas. It is true, however, that these inspections 
would be at specific locations picked by the Soviets and not over a 200 to 
500 square kilometer region whose location could not be predicted in 
advance. In addition, it would probably be possible to achieve adequate 
confidence by a periodic random inspection of a small fraction of the 
unmanned stations. For example, if the Soviets were to install improp- 
erly only one out of ten of the unmanned stations to cover areas where 
clandestine testing might occv'r, a total of ten annual random inspections 
would have about two chances out of three, the first year alone, to deter- 
mine that the equipment was installed with clandestine testing in mind 
Nevertheless, even this degree of station inspection when coupled with 
the continued need for some on-site inspections would on balance 
appear to rule out this approach as an answer to the inspection problem 
We have previously indicated that a small number of inspections, ie. 10 
or possibly fewer, would be acceptable to the United States. | cannot 
imagine a number less than three being reasonable whatever the seismic 
detection system 

I would recommend, therefore, that we should not include this pro- 
posal in any modifications of our position on the nuclear test ban treaty. 
At the same time, | would recommend that we be prepared to discuss this 
proposal with the Soviets if they advance it and to include it in a treaty 
proposal if they are willing to allow the necessary inspection of the 


equipment 
jBw 
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242. Editorial Note 


In early November 1962, the U.N. General Assembly considered 
resolutions calling for the suspension of nuclear testing. On November 5, 
Committee One debated and voted on a two-part resolution. Section A 
was a 37-nation proposal, which was revised and approved in Commit- 
tee One. Section B, introduced by the United Kingdom and the United 
Committee “to seek the conclusion of a treaty with effective and prompt 
international verification which prohibits nuclear weapon tests in all 
environments for all time.” A summary of the proceedings and voting on 
these resolutions in Committee One is in a memorandum from Harlan 
Cleveland to Secretary of State Rusk, November 5. (Department of State, 
Central Files, 700.5611 / 11-562) 

On November 6, the U.N. General Assembly voted separately on 
the preamble and on each of the seven paragraphs of Section A. The 
preamble and all but two paragraphs were adopted unanimously, 
although many nations abstained on several of the votes. The United 
Kingdom and the United States were among 10 nations voting against 
paragraph 2, which asked that all nuclear tests “should cease immedi- 
ately and not later than 1 January 1963.” The Soviet bloc constituted the 
10 nations voting against paragraph 6, which recommended that in the 
absence of a test ban agreement by January 1, 1963, the nuclear weapons 


states should agree immediately to prohibit testing in the atmosphere, 
outer space, and under water, accompanied by an “in crim arrange- 


ment” suspending all underground tests, “such interim agreement to 
include adequate assurances for effective detection and identification of 
seismic events by an international scientific commission.” Section A asa 
whole was adopted by a vote of 75-0), with 21 abstentions. The General 
Assembly adopted Section B by a 51-10 vote, with 40 abstentions. The 
Soviet bloc constituted the 10 negative votes 


For text of Resolution 1762 (XVID and additional details on the vot- 
ing on each section in Committee One and the General Assembly, see 
Documents on Disarmament, 1962, volume I1, pages 1029-1033; and Year- 
book of the United Nations, 1962, pages 9-13 and 20-26 
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243. Memorandum From the President's Specia! Assistant for 
National Security Affairs (Bundy) to President Kennedy 


Washington, November 8, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Test Ban Black Bowes, Khrushchev and Chine 


A. We are taking the following four actions to straighten out the 
record on the black boxes 


(1) Through technical channels to Zuckerman, we are asking the 
British scientists to make clear icly their privately expressed convic- 
tion that the black boxes can reduce, cannot elianinate, the require- 
ment of on-site inspection of unidentified events 

(2) [have spoken to David Gore to ask that the British Gov- 
ee pete ate ma if possible in the immediate 
future—in os event, isarmament discussions at Geneva 
now Ramey’ mee Legh ~ a 

oo age alien ACOA to dooemee 

|b chennnpdeahiee Angee 

(4) We have an 
the most knowled 


informally nthe near future and arrangements ae being made to try to 
brainwash him 


Meanwhile Kuznetsov yesterday made a black box offer in New 
York: three on Soviet territory, and a right to place them and remove them 
under international supervision. This does not meet the main point, but 
it does help a little and ACDA is sending experts to talk directly to him on 
the issue. 

B. Our last message from Khrushchev is absolutely categorical in 
its “unequivocal and frank” reyection of any inspection.’ This leaves us in 
a logical box, because there is no way that we can get Senate consent toa 
treaty covering underground tests that does not provide for inspection; 
obviously events in Cuba make this point more compelling than ever. 
Thus, on the surface | see no alternative to a heavy and direct argument to 
Khrushchev that a very modest amount of inspection is a worthy price to 


Source Kennedy Library National Secunty Piles Departments and Agenoes Senes. 
ACDA, Disarmament, General, 11 / 1/62-11/22/62. Secret 

| Because of prolongation o: discussions on non diffusion and general and complete 
disarmament in the LN General Assembly the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Commit. 
tee did not reconvene in Geneva until November 26 

* The word “near” has been added by hand 

“The quotation is trom Khrushchey «long message to President Kennedy of October 
Won which he discussed disarmament and nuclear testing, among other matters It is 
printed in vol. VL Document 70 
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pay. We could certainly indicate in such a discussion that you yourself 
would expect to exercise the right of inspection in a minimal way— 
because indeed it is the right of inspection and not the fact of many 
inspections which is essential to our position. 

There is one other slightly hopeful possibility in the inspection 
issue. The Soviets have partly agreed to what the neutrals call “invita- 
tional” inspection. We insist on what we call “obligational” inspection. If 
there were a quiet agreement that some smal! amount of inspection 
would in fact occur, we might be able to find language to cover both our 
points of view (though the Senate would be very wary); I think we need 
time before we can press this discussion. 

C. One other possibility, which we have not explored in the past, is 
to raise with Khrushchev directly the question of Chinese Communist 
agreement to a test ban. Without the Chicoms, after all, the agreement is 
not going to mean much, and there may be advantage in pressing with 
Khrushchev the inescapable relevance of this problem; he has never hesi- 
tated to press with us the paraliel and lesser problem of France. We might 
say that for us any agreement would be valuable, and concessions worth 
considering, only if there could be some assurance about Red China. My 
own impression is that the Russians would reply first with self-righteous 
surface answers: “these are peace-loving people with whom you need 
normal relations before you can ask about their intentions,” but we 
might also get interesting hints that only a test ban would give leverage 
for both of us against Peking. It’s worth asking about, and at your level, I 
think—but again not immediately. 

D. To put it another way, is it really worthwhile for us or the Rus- 
sians to go around and around the test ban issue without facing squarely 
up to the question of Chinese Communist participation? A Red China 
nuclear presence is the greatest single threat to the status quo over the 
next few years. 

And in passing let me say that our uncertainty of Chicom rates of 
progress is an urgent reason for [less than 1 line of source text not declassi- 


E. Analternative means of dealing with the Chicoms is [less than 1 
line of source text not declassified]. This in my view deserves real study, with 
all its obvious hazards. But we need information first. 


McG.B.* 





* Printed from a copy that bears these typewritten initials. 
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244. Editorial Note 


With the conclusion of the US. atmospheric nuclear tests in early 
November 1962 and the Soviet announcement in early November that 
their test series would end shortly, Kennedy administration officials 
began to discuss the need for an internal assessment of these tests on the 
relative balance between U_S. and Soviet nuclear capabilities. Glenn Sea- 
borg noted in his journal some of this thinking in a telephone conversa- 
tion with Carl Kaysen on November 8: 

“Kaysen called and said, now that the U.S. tests are completed and 
the USSR tests are drawing to a close, the President is interested in an 
evaluation of the results. In conversation with Bundy, the thought was 
generated that perhaps a committee should be organized, consisting of 
one representative from AEC, DOD, CIA, plus Jerry Wiesner. This com- 
mittee would not take over the functions of existing groups, such as the 
Bethe Panel, but rather would pull together inputs from all these sources 
to produce one comprehensive report for the President which would 
answer the questions: what have we learned from our tests, what have 
the Russians learned, the significance, etc. | asked whether the commit- 
tee would be asked to address itself to the necessity of further tests. He 
said that this would be a very important input for consideration, but the 
committee itself would not be charged with this responsibility. | asked 
whether there would be any representation from the White House. Kay- 
sen said that, except for Wiesner, they would not come into the picture 
until it is time to see what should be done with the document. He has 
already talked with Gilpatric (in McNamara’s absence) and with 
McCone, and both agreed this committee would be a good idea, and they 
named as their representatives Harold Brown and Dr. Herbert Scoville, 
respectively. He asked my opinion, and, if | agree, whom | would desig- 
nate to represent the AEC. He hoped it would be Dr. Haworth. | agreed 
that such a committee could provide a very useful function and said that 
Dr. Haworth would be my choice too; however, I would check to be sure 
he could take on this project. He emphasized that the job is not to super- 
sede the existing machinery but to draw together the output of all 
sources and consolidate it so that the President will have only one report 
containing all the views. As to the timing, this will not be a crash pro- 
gram, but, on the other hand, neither is it expected to proceed at a lei- 
surely pace. The committee should be organized immediately, should 
start functioning and should present its report to the President at the ear- 
liest appropriate time. Kaysen said that shortly there will be a NSAM 
addressed to McNamara, McCone, and me, putting all this in writing.” 
(Seaborg, Journal, volume 4, page 425) 
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On the following day, November 9, President Kennedy signed 
NSAM No. 205 on nuclear testing. Addressed to McNamara, McCone, 
Seaborg, and Wiesner, NSAM No. 205 stated: 


“1. Our 1962 atmospheric test series has come to an end. The Soviets 
have announced that their test series will end shortly. It is a matter of first 
importance to review carefully the effect of these two test series on the 
relative balance between US. and Soviet capabilities. 

“2. In order that we arrive at the best possible evaluation, | think all 
information and assessments should be brought together and examined 
in a single channel. Accordingly, each addressee should select a single 
technically qualified officer of his agency to sit on an inter-departmental 
committee to make the evaluation. I should like the representative of the 
CIA tochair the committee, and my Scientific Advisor, Dr. Wiesner, to sit 
as a member. 

“3. Each member agency will continue to use such internal proc- 
esses of evaluation and advisory panels as it thinks appropriate. How- 
ever, all such reports and evaluations should be funneled through the 
central committee, which alone should be responsible for a final evalua- 
tion. 


“4. The committee should adress itself not only to the specific 
question of what has been learned by testing in terms of the design of 
nuclear weapons, their effects, and defense against them, but also to the 
broader question of the military significance of what has been learned 
and its probable effects on the present and prospective military balance 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 

“5. All the material which this committee handles should be treated 
as sensitive, and every member agency should take fullest precautions 
against unauthorized disclosure of either information or evaluation. If 
any such disclosure occurs, | would like the head of the responsible 
agency to report to me personally on it. 

“6. The target date for the report is 20 December 1962. Examination 
of information not now available may require addenda at a later date.” 
(Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and Memoranda 
Series, NSAM 205) 

The committee members were Herbert Scoville, Jr. (CIA) (Chair- 
man), Harold Brown (DOD), Leland J. Haworth (AEC), and Jerome B. 
Wiesner (White House). The report has not been found, but in a Decem- 
ber 20 memorandum transmitting the report to McNamara, McCone, 
Seaborg, and McGeorge Bundy, the committee members explained their 
methodology in preparing the report and “emphasized that much of the 
information on these tests is still quite preliminary.” (Ibid.) In a Decem- 
ber 24 memorandum to the President, Carl Kaysen summarized several 
features of the report and concluded, “The best crude one-sentence sum- 
mary statement is: The information learned from the tests has been of 
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moderate importance, but it has little prospect of affecting the strategic 
balance one way or the other.” (Ibid.) An addendum to this report, dated 
February 27, 1963, is attached to a memorandum from Scoville to McNa- 
mara, McCone, Seaborg, and McGeorge Bundy, February 27. (Ibid.) A 
second addendum, dated August 15, 1963, is attached toa memorandum 
from Scoville to McNamara, McCone, Seaborg, and McGeorge Bundy, 
August 19. (Ibid.) Both addenda are in the Supplement. 





245. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, November 10, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Meeting of Committee of Principals, November 10, 1962 


PARTICIPANTS 
See attached list! 


The Secretary asked if there were any recent developments regard- 
ing the Soviet ships en route from Cuba. Mr. McNamara said that 42 mis- 
siles had been counted out. It had been thought the total was 43 on the 
basis of initial Soviet reports that 6 were aboard one of the ships which 
subsequently proved to be carrying only 5. The Secretary asked if the 
photos were convincing. Mr. McNamara said he thought so; they just 
showed long cylindrical tubes but he was personally convinced they 
were missiles. 

The Secretary said that on the matter of resuming the disarmament 
discussions, any arrangements were contingent on developments in 
Cuba. If the IL 28’s and inspection should become major issues and the 
situation heated up again, he would agree that we should not talk about 
disarmament while the temperature was so high. On the other hand, if 
there were progress on the Cuban situation, the President in his public 
statements has committed the United States to explore possibilities in 
disarmament. He personally saw no change in the Soviet attitude on 





Source: of State, Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330. 
Secret; Data. Drafted by Baker. 


' The list of the 19 participants is not printed. 
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inspection and in this sense the outlook for fruitful disarmament discus- 
sions was somewhat gloomy. But if progress can be made on Cuba there 
are two major issues to be explored. First, the President is determined to 
see if there is any way to move ahead on the test ban and second, the 
question of non-dissemination might be worth going into to the point of 
eliciting a Chinese rejection. The question of whether to attempt this 
depends primarily on the Germans and whether they would accept the 
simplified formula we have been discussing with Gromyko. The British 
and the French are prepared to go ahead if the Germans are agreeable. 
From our standpoint there would be some advantage either in getting 
the Chinese Communists into a non-dissemination agreement or in elic- 
iting a rejection from them. As to the relationship of disarmament mat- 
ters to Cuba, the Secretary said he was not sure whether or not Mr. 
McNamara had seen the communication in which the President had 
instructed USUN firmly not to get into other matters until the Cuban 
matter was under control. 

Mr. McNamara said that two issues relating to Cuba remained open, 
first, that of the IL 28’s and second, safeguarding against the presence of 
offensive weapons. He saw no prospect of progress on verification and 
safeguard procedures. The Soviets say nothing of a check on nuclear 
warheads, nor of assurances as to whether they have been there or have 
been removed. There is no evidence of Soviet acceptance of safeguards 
on these matters and this indicates there is little basis for disarmament 
discussion. 

The Secretary inquired as to the date on which negotiations would 
be resumed at Geneva. Mr. Foster related Ambassador Dean's discus- 
sion with Mr. Zorin in which Zorin had suggested November 26 as the 
reconvening date.’ Mr. Foster said that we recognized that whether or 
not we can go forward now with the actual presentation of proposals, 
there is a need to arrive at decisions regarding possibilities to be used at 
an appropriate time. Mr. Foster said that Gromyko had expressed a sig- 
nificant change in the Soviet position at the General Assembly in his pro- 
posal to retain certain nuclear delivery vehicles to the end of Stage II. We 





Not further identified. 

* Telegram 1728 from USUN, November 9, reported that Zorin told Dean that the 
“USSR would not object to reconvening at Geneva Nov 22 or 23,” but because of the ongo- 
ing disarmament discussions in the U.N. General Assembly, he thought November 26 was 
a “reasonable” compromise. (Department of State, Central Files, 600.0012/ 11-962) 


* in the course of his speech to the U.N General Assernbly on September 21, Gro- 
myko remarked: “Taking account of the stand of the Western Powers the Soviet Govern- 
ment agrees that in the process of destroying vehicles for the delivery of nuclear weapons 
at the first stage exception be made for a strictly limited and agreed number of global inter- 
continental missiles, anti-missile missiles, and anti-aircraft missiles of the ground-to-air 
type which would remain at the disposal of the Union of Soviet Sociaiist blics and the 
United States alone.” (Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. Il, pp ) 
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did not know what it means; we need to search this meaning out. At least 
an intellectual case can be made for disproportionate reductions, at least 
as a possibility to be suggested in ascertaining the Soviet attitude. The 
meeting has before it this and other proposals which ACDA considers to 
be in the national interest.° 

The Secretary inquired whether we assumed the Russians were 
aware of the figures on strategic delivery vehicles published in the news- 
papers a few days ago by the Institute of Strategic Studies.* 

The consensus was that the Soviets had been aware of this informa- 
tion and that the figures themselves were highly questionable in certain 
respects. 

General Taylor said that as a newcomer to this table, he would like to 
inquire if we had decided how to verify the initial inventory of arms 
against which a 30% reduction would be calculated. The Secretary com- 
mented that underlying any of our disarmament proposals there was a 
need for their verification. Dr. Wiesner said that initial declarations 
would be required but that our unilateral intelligence was sufficient for 
seeing whether or not these declarations were in the ball park. Mr. Foster 
said that the United States is believed to have, through unilateral intelli- 
gence, a good approximation of inventories on major items such as 
bombers, launchers, ICBM’s and IRBM’s which are the subject of the pro- 
posal before us. Dr. Wiesner said that inspection increases as the amount 
of disarmament progresses, and that many of us still think the United 
States is asking too much verification in the first stage. Mr. Foster said 
that increasing verification proportionate to risk is the basic philosophy 
of the U.S. approach. The Soviets do not accept this approach and do not 
want any inspection until after everything is destroyed. This, of course, 
is completely unacceptable. 

The Secretary said that he assumed that ACDA’s first proposal is to 
find out what the Soviets mean by their proposal. He asked Mr. Foster 
whether he envisaged large or small variations from the 30% norm. Mr. 
Foster said we had prepared an earlier paper which included percent- 





* For this meeting, ACDA drafted and forwarded to the Committee of 
undercover ofa November 6 memerandum, a general paper and five attachments (A) 
detailing ACDA’s proposals for US. positions to be taken at the resumption of the 
een-Nation Disarmament Committee. The general paper outlined the approach to be 
by the US Delegation at Geneva and also listed recommendations regarding modifica 
tions in the U.S. position. Attachment A concerned reductions of armaments in Stage |. 
Attachment B covered nuclear weapons and fissionable materials, Attachment C treated 
military bases, Attachment D treated military expenditures, and Attachment E concerned 
pre-treaty bonfires. A sixth enclosure, Attachment F, consisted of the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Deputies of the Committee of Principals on November 1, at which these ao 
were first discussed. None of these papers is printed. (Department of State, S/S-R 
Lot 71 D 171) 


* The estimates of the Institute of Strategic Studies were summarized in The New York 
Times, November 9, 1962. 
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ages’ but they had been subject to strong objection, and accordingly, had 
been deleted from the present proposal. On the basis of our internal stud- 
ies, however, it seems logical to think of disparities as great as 50% to 10% 
in some categories. Mr. Fisher said our effort, as pointed out on page 7 of 
the paper before the meeting, is basically to ask the Soviets for their ideas 
on this subject. Our recommendation asks for no percentage. Mr. Nitze 
had disagreed with specific proposals and we had revised the paper 
accordingly. We must, however, recognize that merely asking the ques- 
tion as to the acceptability of asymmetrical reductions carries the 
implication that we are ourselves prepared to consider acceptance of 
reductions on that basis. Mr. Nitze asked why we should make a distinc- 
tion between ICBM’s and MRBM’s. He could not see the logic in our 
reducing more ICBM’s in relation to Soviet reduction of more MRBM’s. It 
was the reverse of what ought to be done. The ICBM’s are the thing we 
want to protect. The Secretary said that the present proposal is for reduc- 
tions of 30% in each category. He did not think the Soviets would be inter- 
ested but he considered that a variation to a 40% reduction for us as 
compared to a 30% reduction for them would not change the present bal- 
ance to an unfavorable one for us. Mr. McNamara said that he agreed, but 
asymmetries in the range of 50% to 10% were a different matter. 

Mr. Foster said that projections show we are likely to move toward a 
smaller margin of superiority in the larger categories of nuclear delivery 
vehicles if no agreement is reached. Mr. Kaysen said this is a reasonable 
interpretation of the information available, but not the only possible one. 
Dr. Wiesner said the Soviets may be laying their production plans on a 
different basis from those reflected in the figures upon which we are 
building our projections. 

Mr. Foster said that it is our belief that the Soviets are not satisfied 
with their present forces, and will build up in the places where they are 
weakest. The Secretary said a 30% reduction already means that we 
would destroy a larger number of ICBM’s and that the Soviets would 
reduce a larger number of MRBM’s. Thus there is a certain amount of 
asymmetry even in the single ratio. The question is whether we can 
accept some modification of that ratio. He could not see how we could 
accept equivalence or parity until we see a different basic pattern of 
Soviet behavior from that displayed over the past 15 years. 

Mr. McNamara reiterated that we might accept variations of the 
order of 40 to 30, but not of 50 to 10, and certainly not to parity. Mr. Foster 
said looking at the projections for 1967 one might conclude that dispro- 
portionate cuts could be in the United States interest. Dr. Wiesner said if 
you take the present proposal for reduction percentage wise, the Rus- 
sians and some others think the side that is weakest is placed at a disad- 
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vantage. Our thesis is that proportionate reductions will have a 
stabilizing effect in maintaining the balance. The Soviets argue that the 
smaller force suffers more. The Secretary said he thought the smaller 
force might in fact suffer more. Dr. Wiesner said if we want an agreement 
we cannot offer one that increases our advantage to their disadvantage. 
Mr. Foster said the fundamental thing is whether it is in the United States 
interest for both sid< s to continue to build up nuclear delivery vehicles. If 
it is not, we need to look at ways of securing an agreement to reduce 
them. 


Mr. McNamara said he fully agreed that it is not in the interest of the 
United States to build up nuclear vehicles all over the world, but it is also 
not in our interest to weaken ourselves vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The 
Secretary said perhaps we can agree that we need not adhere invariably 
to the 30% formula, but that we can’t go very far toward asymmetry. We 
can, however, indicate enough flexibility to see what the Soviets have in 
mind. 

Mr. McNamara asked whether we can ask these questions without 
committing ourselves to move from our present position. Mr. Kaysen 
said we should include an ad referendum element in the instructions as 
regards any change in position or discussion of any specific ratios. Mr. 
Foster said that is always understood. 

The question arose as to what Gromyko is in effect offering in his 
new proposal. Dr. Wiesner said that Gromyko appears to be suggesting 
an approach to parity in nuclear delivery vehicles at a low level. One 
might say he seems to be offering the Foster Plan at a lower level. Mr. 
Nitze said Gromyko may be leaning not toward differential reductions 
so much as to a definition of the end product of disarmament, namely the 
balance of deterrence which would remain. Mr. Foster said he thought 
we could ask questions without compromising our position and at the 
same time indicate some willingness to discuss differentials. Dr. Wiesner 
said that asking what they mean to aim for and how they expect to get 
there are two separate questions. Mr. Foster said that what we are asking 
is to be able to indicate some change in Stage | that shows we have taken 
into account looking down the gun barrel in the Cuban situation and 
want to explore means of moving toward a more stable world. The Secre- 
tary said we have to distinguish between good countries and bad coun- 
tries in the light of the past 15 years of history. We cannot consider parity 
with the USSR. 

General Taylor asked if we could trade off future weapons instead of 
present ones. Both the US and USSR are about to enter into extensive and 
costly anti-missile programs. Maintaining the present balance would 
serve the interest of stability. Mr. Foster said preventive disarmament of 
this kind is the thing we are trying to do already in outer space. Mr. 
McNamara said we have already agreed in the total treaty to do just what 
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General Taylor had proposed and recalled that the decision to do so had 
not been viewed favorably by the Joint Chiefs. Dr. Wiesner said it is also 
conceivable that we can increase our own reductions above 30% instead 
of just limiting the reductions of the Soviet Union to lesser amounts. The 
Secretary said we have to take Red China into account in making any 
increase in United States reductions. 

Dr. Wiesner said there are other dimensions we can explore, for 
example, whether we can shorten the three-year period of Stage I. The 
Secretary said he was afraid it would take three years to get the treaty 
through the Senate. 

The Secretary said in conclusion that we can contemplate a modest 
shift in percentages in certain broad categories in the direction of greater 
proportional cuts in categories where the US. is strong. We can do 
enough to find out what the Soviets have in mind, but the negotiators 
should realize that Washington would be extremely nervous if the dis- 
proportions should exceed a 30 to 40 ratio. 

Turning to the next proposal for reduction in nuclear weapons, the 
Secretary commented that the world thinks we have a larger amount of 
fissionable material, while the Soviets will not admit they have a smaller 
amount. Again, as in the case with nuclear delivery vehicles, maybe we 
should see whether the Soviets are opposed categorically to the idea of 
limited reductions or whether it is the ratio of reductions that is bother- 
ing them. Mr. Foster said this is the purpose of our proposal. The two-for- 
one proposal does not call for an admission of weakness on their part, 
since we are no longer asking them to suggest a ratio. Mr. McNamara 
asked if this is associated with the cut-off of production of fissionabie 
materials. Mr. Foster said this proposal would be added to the cut-off 
and inspection proposals already contained in Stage |. We were not pro- 
posing it now as a separable measure. Similar proposals had, however, 
been separable in the past and might be again. The proposal takes into 
account our best estimates of Soviet stockpiles and the margins of error 
associated with those estimates. If this were advanced as a separable 
measure at some later date, it would nevertheless be associated with the 
cut-off and with the verification requirements for the cut-off. 


The Secretary said that page 8 of the paper before the meeting seems 
to make this clear. He asked, however, whether from a negotiating stand- 
point it would be desirable to begin with a two to one offer. If we start that 
way the Soviets would insist on four to one, whereas if we start with a 
60-40 ratio, they might come back with a proposal of two to one. Mr. Fos- 
ter stated that we should consider this possibility as a matter of negotiat- 
ing tactics. He also stated that the Joint Chiefs had opposed the 
suggestion of a 60 to 40 ratio at an earlier date. Mr. McNamara said the 
proposal looks like a gimmick. The Department of Defense could, how- 
ever, support this amount and this ratio for reductions if it was deemed 
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useful in negotiations. Genera! Taylor said it seemed to him we might be 
giving away important resources. Mr. Foster said part of it could be given 
to LAEA and could be useful in various development programs. The Sec- 
retary said he thought it was worthwhile to try to find out whether the 
Soviets were interested in this subject 


Mr. Barber asked whether there would be a public or a private dis- 
cussion of ratios. Mr. Foster said he envisaged a private discussion. The 
Secretary said he would be reluctant to put forward this proposal pub- 
licly because it might cause domestic repercussions with no offsetting 
gain if the Soviets were not really interested. Dr. Wiesner asked why the 
Soviets should be interested in a proposal which we are told privately is 
unbalanced. Mr. Foster said they might be interested because the alterna- 
tive for them is greater imbalance. The Secretary said even the smallest 
beginning is worthwhile in avoiding a 100 billion dollar defense budget 
Mr. McNamara said he was willing to go even to 100,000 vs. 50,000 kilo- 
grams if we can get a stop on production. He was one hundred percent in 
favor of the proposal but the important part of it is the cut-off. The Soviets 
will otherwise expand production enormously while ours remain frozen 


at present levels. 

Turning to the question of bases, the Secretary said the important 
consideration is one of geography. He asked whether this contemplates 
cuts in bases within the USSR. Mr. Foster said the base structure is an 
integrated structure, and cuts in armaments would result in base reduc- 
tions. We cannot, however, accept the validity of a distinction requiring 
reduction of foreign bases while excluding domestic installations. Mr 
McNamara said we had never used the authorization we had to discuss 
bases, so why go further? Mr. Foster said we did not in our view have 
authorization to discuss bases. General Taylor said that until we define a 
base it would be difficult to evaluate the proposal. We would, of course, 
have to close a lot of installations if forces were reduced by several 
hundred thousands. But the Soviets are not worried about military con- 
centration of men. They are interested in bases from which they might be 
struck. Mr. Barber asked if the present position were not adequate. We 
can, under the present instructions, discuss bases after progress has been 
achieved on other aspects of Stage I. Mr. Fisher said we would shortly be 
reaching this point on the agreed agenda and asked what in the view of 
the group our negotiators should be instructed to say at that point 


Dr. Wiesner said he thought the proposal before us was desirable. If 
the Soviets, for example, should say they were willing to discuss a 30% 
reduction in arms provided we were willing to discuss a reduction in 
bases, we should be able to say we would be willing to make concomitant 
reduction in bases. Mr. Barber said it seemed to him we cannot in fact dis- 
cuss bases except in the light of previously agreed reductions. Mr. Foster 
said he thought discussions of the two matters should proceed in parallel 
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and that was what we were recommending. We would not accept the 
proposal of the Soviets that we discuss foreign bases apart from domestic 
ones. Mr. McNamara said that the United States Government has not 
developed a plan that we would be willing to discuss for reduction of 
bases. It concerned many of us that we should be opening discussions in 
the absence of such a plan. General Taylor again asked what is the defini- 
tion of a base and how can we discuss the matter in the absence of such a 
definition. Dr. Wiesner said that we must force ourselves to face this 
question if we are interested in disarmament. 

The Secretary said the difficulty is that our last forces to be reduced 
would probably be those overseas. General Taylor said the reduction 
process doesn’t work quite that way. We need men at home too. We need 
a 60 to 40 or not less than a 50-50 ratio between men at home or abroad. 
Mr. Kaysen said the question is whether we are worse off in raising the 
base question when we are not prepared to pursue it fully or in letting the 
Russians hammer at us for not being willing to discuss it at all. The Secre- 
tary said we can't avoid talking about bases and that the other side 
would certainly hammer it. The question is only what we say about 
them. Mr. McNamara said we could hold to existing instructions for 90 
days while the U.S. Govermment works on the question of dismantling 
bases, how, what, when and where. Mr. Fisher said he did not consider it 
in the U.S. interest to have a forbidden subject for even 90 days. Dr. Sea- 
borg asked whether we could have an intermediate position. Could the 
US. respond on the question of the bases without proposing reductions 
as suggested on page 8 of the paper under consideration? The Secretary 
said we should get a fuller expression of what we have in mind. There 
was an apparent contradiction between paragraphs (1) and (2) of the pro- 
posal as described on page 8. He said he was convinced that we could not 
avoid the subject, but we can bring the wording of the present instruction 
into conformity with the views expressed at the meeting. 

Dr. Seaborg asked whether we could sharpen up the decision on a 
previous topic as it regards dismantling weapons in connection with 
reduction in fissionable materials. Mr. Foster said he believed it would be 
useful to be able to dismantle weapons, not merely to make offers of fis- 
sionable materials as we had done in the past. Dr. Seaborg said that he 
would prefer to stay with the idea of reductions in fissionable material as 
such. The Secretary asked if it would not be easier to inspect a cut-off of 
production of fissionable materials than to inspect a cut-off of weapons 
production. Mr. Foster said this would be the case. He believed, however, 
our proposal in the form recommended had more persuasive value than 
if it were confined to fissionable material alone. The Secretary asked if we 
had not already put forward estimates as to equivalent destructive 
power of 50,000 kilograms of fissionable material in terms of weapons. 
He thought we might take this question up privately with the Soviets to 
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see whether they contemplate a cut-off and reduction of fissionable 
materials in any form. We need to know whether the problem is one of 
the ratio, or whether it is more fundamental. 


Turning to the topic of military expenditures, the Secretary asked 
whether it was possible to check military expenditures in the Soviet sys- 
tern. Mr. Foster said this can be done to a satisfactory extent. We have con- 
sulted with Mr. Marengo in CIA on this problem. There are differences in 
accounting and in the price basis of the respective budgets, but we do 
believe it is practical to verify reductions if we have sufficient access. A 
high degree of access would certainly be required. A proposal for reduc- 
tions in military expenditures was one of eight partial measures pro- 
posed by Gromyko in a memorandum of 1961* and we think it would be 
useful to be able to respond to this proposal. The Secretary said unless 
this is merely a resultant of other reductions, its impact may be specific 
upon matters we are handling in another way under the agreement. Mr 
McNamara said he thought the budget limitation could simply be a 
translation into financial terms of proposed reductions. Mr. Foster said 
that a budget limitation could also have a separate limiting effect, since 
we do envisage agreement on a percentage reduction of the budget. Dr. 
Wiesner said that our expenditures under a 30% reduction of armaments 
might easily drop even faster than 30%. The Secretary commented that 
this proposal had value in verification of agreed disarmament measures 
Mr. McNamara said he did not think it could do much harm, and he 
would be willing to see it advanced if it would help our negotiators 

Dr. Wiesner raised the question of the desirability of a provision for 
an agreed proportion of funds to be released for development purposes 
Mr. Foster said the recommendation on this point was consistent with 
statements of U.S. intentions made over a period of years in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. The Secretary said that we are concerned as to 
whether for example a 30% reduction in budgets might by cross action 
necessitate a 40% reduction in some types of armaments contrary to 
treaty requirements. Mr. McNamara said that, as a part of verification 
procedure an exchange of information on budget would appear to be 
useful. Mr. Marengo said it would require a great deal of access. Mr. Bar- 
ber said if we intend the proposal as essentially a verification measure, 
we may be asking for more access than it is practicable to obtain. Mr 
McNamara said he would like very much to get as much access as pos- 
sible. The Secretary said he was not sure to what extent the proposal as 
formulated at the top of page 9 goes beyond a truism, and asked whether 
it does envisage going beyond merely consequential reductions. Mr. Fos- 





* Reference is to the eight-part Soviet memorandum submitted to the LU N General 
Assembly on September 26, 1961. For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1961. pp 
495 S04 
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ter said it would be handy in verification to have this kind of access, that 
it would not impose restrictions beyond those agreed upon as regards 
armaments, and, that in his opinion, it could do nothing but help us. Dr 
Wiesner said that we should seek economic data in connection with any 
disarmament agreement as an aid to verification, and a provision of this 
kind in the treaty would help us to obtain such data. The Secretary said 
we did not want to be unable, for example, to put in an Army pay bill 
because under our budget ceiling in the treaty we needed the money for 
bombs. He would like to be clear that we were talking only about result- 
ant reductions in budget. Mr. Foster said this understanding was correct 
It was 4 measure which comes along behind disarmament, and permits 
us to see more clearly what the other side is doing. He read Mr. Gromy- 
ko’s proposal of September 1961, indicating we were not agreeing to do 
this as a separate measure, as Mr. Gromyko had proposed, but rather asa 
Stage I measure along with verification. The Secretary said on that basis 
he could see no objection to it, but it does not turn out to be a very signifi- 
cant proposal. Mr. Foster agreed, saying he had already indicated that 
none of these proposals were considered to be major ones 

Returning to the question of bases, Dr. Wiesner read a draft he had 
formulated which he hoped might reconcile the views that had been pre- 
viously expressed.’ Mr. McNamara said the draft still seermed to say that 
we would reduce bases in Stage |. He was not willing to say that we will 
reduce bases, but is willing to discuss the matter. A treaty may well be 
unacceptable to the Soviets if it does not contain provisions for base 
reductions, but a treaty will be unacceptable to us if it requires such 
reductions. The Secretary reminded Mr. McNamara to give us plenty of 
notice before getting out of any bases or destroying any bombers while 
these matters were subject to negotiation. Mr. Foster said that, in his 
view, we have to discuss bases. We should be able to sound intelligent in 
doing so. He also believed we would, regardless of any treaty require- 
ment, be reducing military installations in conjunction with any wide- 
spread arms reductions. Mr. McNamara said he was not sure we would 
decrease our bases at all. We had not increased bases proportionately as 
we had built up ermaments and armed forces. Mr. Foster said if the prob- 
lem is that of a definition of bas or that of a plan for red»ction, we should 
bend every effort to arrive at such a definition and > a plan as quickly 
as possible. Mr. Nitze said the problem is even deeper. If Mr. Gromyko 
wants to define a minimal nuclear deterrent in an ag.eement, we might 
want to increase conventional forces and the bases upon which they 
depend in order to de-fuse the nuclear threat. Mr McNamara reaffirmed 
that he was perfectly willing to discuss base reductions but not to pro- 
pose their reduction 





* Not found 
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Turning to the question of proposed reductions in jet bombers, Mr 
Foster said we think at some point, if there is progress in the negotiation, 
this proposal might be usef "|. We had previously been authorized to 
offer 15 bombers per month. Now that a certain amount of time had 
elapsed, he believed the figure might be raised to 30, in view of our plans 
to deactivate a number of these bombers in any event. Mr. McNamara 
said that he could accept a reduction of 30 a month. Again, it seemed to 
him to be a gimmick, but it was acceptable if it would help the negotia- 
tors. The Secretary said he saw another advantage in the proposal—it 
helps get these bombers out of circulation 


As the meeting concluded, the Secretary said that it might be desir- 
able tu rewrite the covering paper for presentation to the President in 
light of the discussion here." Mr. Kaysen said that no major revision 
would be required. Mr. McNamara said he wanted to be sure we were 
clear on the first proposal. He was in accord with our desire to probe and 
find out what Gromyko meant. He did not want to initiate a proposal on 
numbers or even a proposal for asymmetry in reductions. The Secretary 
said it was very hard to draw this kind of a line. It is hard to inquire about 
a proposition without hinting that it is not obnoxious. Mr. McNamara 
said he realized that, but he urged that we ask the questions with the least 
possible implication of acceptability of the idea. Mr. McNamara asked 
whether we can propose that the base reduction study be completed 


within 90 days. The Secretary said that instead of postponing authoriza- 
tion of the ACDA proposal for 90 days, let us agree to work out the study 
within 90 days. Dr Wiesner asked whether the meeting had decided that 
the percentage reduction could go above 30%. The Secretary said we 
could think in terms of 30 or 40% in certain categories but a large percent- 
age such as 50% would certainly raise the question of whether we could 
proceed without China 


ee 


10 


See Document 24 
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246. Memorandum From the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (Foster) to President Kennedy 


Washington, November 20, 1962. 


SUBJECT 

Recommendations regarding Resumption of Geneva Disarmament Negotiations 
Background 

The purpose of this memorandum is to seek your approval of a 
series of recommendations regarding modifications and elaborations of 
the United States position on its program for general and complete disar- 
mament and on a pre-stage disarmament treaty proposal. The Commut- 
tee of Principals discussed the recommendations outlined below at a 
meeting, Saturday, November 10, 1962.' Although there were differences 
expressed with respect to the details and tactics of handling the various 
recommendations, there was agreement as to the fundamental elements 
of the United States position. 

The Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee (ENDC), which has 
been in recess since September 8, is expected to reconvene in Geneva on 
November 26. The four Western delegations (U.S., U.K., Italy, and Can- 
ada) plan to meet in Geneva prior to the resumption to coordinate West- 
ern positions and tactics. The ENDC will probably continue its meetings 
until approximately December 21 and then recess again until January 8, 
1963. 

The Geneva negotiations provide an opportunity for both sides to 
determine over a period of time whether arms control offers a realistic 
alternative to the arms race and they give evidence of the willingness of 
both sides to explore the possibilities of meaningful accords. When the 
Geneva negotiations resume we should give a signal to the Soviets and to 
the world which is consistent with our general foreign policy posture as 
it has developed out of the Cuban affair. This would mean that no 
changes in position should be introduced in Geneva in the case of a turn 
for the worse in Cuba or a failure to live up to the agreement contained in 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, General, 11 /1/62-11/22/62. Confidential. A to the source 
text is a November 20 memorandum by Foster, sent to the Committee of Prin- 

which states that the was a final revision reflected the discussion by the 
Committee of Principals on py me stg pat eee peel 
cies in response to ACDA’s November 13 and November 15 memoranda many § the 
November 13 memorandum is in the Washington National Records Center, 383, 
ACDA/DD Files: FRC 77 A 17, Committee of Principals. The November 15 memorandum 
and the agencies’ responses have not been found 


"See Document 245. 
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your exchange of letters with Chairman Khrushchev, but that the United 
States should be prepared to make moves to advance our basic objective 
in the negotiations when they are appropriate. This basic objective has 
been, and will continue to be, to determine what constitutes the widest 
area of agreement in the disarmament-arms control field that might be 
agreed to even though short of general and complete; whether first or 
limited steps, such as a non-proliferation, test ban, or outer space agree- 
ment can be negotiated; and whether such limited measures represent 
the outer limits of what can be accomplished. We are not yet in a position 
to know specifically what might be included in “a widest area of agree- 
ment” package, although we can now understand some of the limiting 
factors of such an area of agreement. 


In order to pursue this course successfully, we must not abandon the 
goal of general and complete disarmament or seek to renegotiate the 
framework for negotiations represented by the McCloy-Zorin Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles. 

The measures outlined below are designed to proceed with the 
objective discussed above. Although the policy modifications proposed 
in this paper are relatively slight when compared with the differences 
that exist and will certainly not produce a disarmament agreement, they 
will be important in signaling to the Soviets and others that the United 
States is prepared to follow through positively and constructively on the 
promises implicit in the exchange of letters between Chairman Khrush- 
chev and you. Furthermore, the talks at Geneva may facilitate possible 
later bilateral discussions at a summit or elsewhere which might include 
disarmament questions 

The papers submitted by the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency to the various agencies on November 6 to be used as guidelines 
by the Geneva negotiators,’ will be modified in the light of the discussion 
at the meeting of the Committee of Principals and in the light of action 
taken by you on this paper. 


Recommendations 


1. Substantive modifications of United States proposals for general 
and complete disarmament. 

a. Possible modifications concerning reductions of armaments in 
Stage |. 

(1) The United States should continue to defend the basic equity of 
the 30 percent across-the-board approach. It should point out that the 
U.S.S.R. has now accepted this approach for many categories of arma- 
ments, but departs from this approach by requiring much larger reduc- 





? See footnote 3, Document 245 
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tions in strategic delivery vehicles, which constitute the most important 
category to the West. 


(2) The United States should indicate that the recent Soviet pro- 
posal—on retaining “an agreed and strictly limited number of interconti- 
nental missiles, anti-missile missiles and anti-aircraft missiles in the 
‘ground-to-air’ category until the end of Stage Il . . . ," —implies a cut in 
United States strategic vehicles, such as ICBM’s and long-range bomb- 
ers, by a greater percentage than for the Soviet Union. The United States 
should know whether the USSR. is prepared to take larger percentage 
cuts than does the United States in other categories of armaments, such 
as IRBM’s, tanks and artillery, where the Soviet Union has the larger 
number of armaments, before the United States can consider a proposal 
involving even a modest difference in the percentages. The U S. negotia- 
tors should take appropriate probing action to ascertain the Soviet inten- 
hons 


(Comment). The United States would expect to probe the Soviets on 
what numbers they have in mind as to the amount and types of weapons 
that would be retained. The United States would also ask the Soviet 
Union about verification of its proposal. In probing the Soviets regarding 
their proposal. the United States would not specify any numbers or vari- 
ations in percentages. Our probing would be an indication we are inter- 
ested to know what the Soviets have in mind. The probing of Soviet 
intentions would take place privately, although the United States mught 
outline its position at the conference along the lines of points (1) and (2) if 
this seems appropriate. Studies will be undertaken within the US. Gov- 
ernment to evaluate the possibility of reductions greater than 30 percent, 
especially as they would affect the United States posture vis-a-vis Com- 
mumist China 


b. Stage | reduction of nuclear weapons 


(1) The United States should be prepared to agree to transfer [less 
than | line of source text not declassifed| of weapons grade U-235 to peace- 
ful purposes if the Soviet Union would make an equivalent transfer of 
25,000 kg of weapons grade U-235 


(2) The foregoing proposal should be presented in the context of 
Stage | and as an alternative to the present United States proposal 
respecting the transfer of fissionable materials from past production 


(3) The United States should express willingness to consider, within 
limuts, larger numbers at the same ratio if the Soviet Union is interested 
The upper limit for the United States [less than 1 line of source text not 
declassified| of weapons grade U-235. This figure could not be mentioned 
in negotiations without subsequent specific authorization in the light of 
additional technical studies which are required 
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(4) The United States should be prepared to accept an arrangement 
along the foregoing lines as a separate measure associated with a cut-off 
of the production of fissionable materials and appropriately verified. 

(Comment): Any discussion of ratio other than one-to-one or num- 
bers higher than [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) of weapons 
grade U-235 would take place privately with the Soviet Union, although 
it might be made public at a later date. The initial approach should not be 
on the basis of [Jess than 1 line of source text not declassified] but should 
involve a ratio such as [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] as an 
attempt to probe the Soviets as to whether it is the ratio problem that is 
concerning them. The initial approach should be private. The delegation 
should seek to determine in the first instance whether the Soviets are fun- 
damentally opposed to the idea of transfer of fissionable materials before 
discussing specific amounts and ratios. 

c. Discussion of reduction of military bases in Stage |. 

(1) The United States should indicate its willingness to discuss bases 
by indicating that as regards Stage I, specified countries, including at 
least the United States and the Soviet Union, would be willing to discuss 
arrangements for dismantling or converting to peaceful uses some 
agreed military bases, wherever they might be located, to the extent that 
this might follow from the agreed reductions in armed forces and arma- 
ments. 

(2) The United States should indicate that a detailed discussion is 
not appropriate at this phase of negotiations. 

(Comment). The United States would assert its view that it does not 
recognize any distinction in terms of reductions between foreign and 
domestic bases. Within 90 days the Department of Defense expects to 
deliver a base study to the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
which will evaluate various possible United States positions 

d. Reduction of military expenditures. 

(1) The United States should propose the following approach to the 
reduction of military expenditures: 

(a) From the beginning of Stage |, military expenditures should be 
reduced by percentages from base-period expenditures in such a fashion 
as to reflect the disarmament process. It follows that these percentages 
would become progressively larger as disarmament moved forward but 
they would be so calculated as to reflect the disarmament process, not to 
act as pressure on it 

(b) Such a measure would be subject to verification by an agreed 
procedure, including the reporting to the IDO of expenditure, price, and 
other relevant data and appropriate inspection by [DO personnel 

(c) The parties would allocate to world development, through the 
United Nations and its affiliated organizations, such proportions of the 
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funds released by the reduction of military expenditures as would be 
agreed, taking account of the actual development needs, of the contribu- 
tions of both developing and developed countries, and of other relevant 
factors. 


(2) The United States should also propose the convening of a com- 
mittee of experts to examine the means of implementing the foregoing 
proposals, but should first give careful study within the government to 
the problems involved. 

(3) If the progress in the negotiations warrants, it might be possible 
to work out with the Congress an interim ceiling, effective upon the sign- 
ing of the treaty but prior to its entry into force, under which military 
expenditures would be held at the levels then prevailing, if the Soviet 
Union would also accept such a ceiling and were willing to initiate the 
exchange of appropriate data. 

(Comment). This proposal would permit a positive response to a 
long-stated Soviet position, namely, that there should be some reduc- 
tions in military expenditures during Stage | of a disarmament agree- 
ment. The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency has now given 
sufficient attention and study to this possibility that it feels that we can 
now proceed to discuss a formula for reductions in expenditures along 
the lines recommended. ACDA also believes that with a specific pro- 


posal on reductions in military expenditures the verification for such a 
measure will provide information which will be helpful as a supplement 
to other verification techniques for other disarmament measures. 


2. Initiation of destruction of medium jet bombers. 


a. At an appropriate time during the next session of the Geneva 
Conference, the United States should state that while negotiations are 
proceeding, it is prepared to initiate the destruction of medium jet bomb- 
ers on the following basis: 

(1) Each month, beginning possibly on July 1, 1963, the United 
States and Soviet Union would each fly 30 medium jet bombers (B-47's 
and Badgers) to designated depots in the territory of third (neutral) 
countries. 

(2) Upon confirmation that 30 bombers of each country had arrived 
at the respective depots, the bombers would be destroyed, and their 
destruction would be verified by an agreed international group. 

(3) The foregoing process would be continued for a period of two 
years to a total of 720 bombers. 


(4) Should a disarmament agreement enter into effect prior to the 
expiration of this period, the destruction of bombers designated for the 
foregoing arrangement would be continued in the manner prescribed in 
the agreement. 
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b. In presenting the foregoing proposal, the United States should 
make clear that its implementation would result in a more rapid phasing 
out of our medium bombers than is currently contemplated. 

(Comment). The recommendation outlined above suggests that July 
1, 1963 might be an appropriate starting date, but if the Soviets are inter- 
ested in this proposal our negotiators at Geneva would be prepared to 
discuss a starting date earlier than July 1, if this can be worked out, not 
only at the negotiations but at the domestic level as well. The rate of 
destruction has been increased from what was previously agreed to as a 
United States position, from 15 to 30 a month. 


Other Measures 


The subject of this paper has been limited to United States modifica- 
tions in its program for general and complete disarmament and to a pro- 
posal for the destruction of medium jet bombers. Other limited measures 
which have been and will continue to be the subject of negotiations at 
Geneva or elsewhere will be handled in subsequent memoranda.* 


William C. Foster* 





‘Ina November 21 memorandum to Foster, Carl Kaysen wrote that the President had 
approved this memorandum with the understanding that the first recommendation went 
“no further than inviting exploration of possible Soviet willingness to bargain seriously on 
terms other than uniform across-the-board reduction.” (Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 
69 D 121, Atomic Energy-Armaments, 62) Four position papers (“Reduction of Arma- 
ments in Stage |,” “Reduction of Nuclear Weapons in Stage |,” “Reduction of Military Bases 
in Stage |” and “Reduction of Military Expenditures”) representing the final and cleared 
backup papers regarding modifications of the US. position on general and complete disar- 
mament are in the Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament. 
Current. Copies of these papers were pouched to the U.S. Delegation to the Eighteen-Na- 
ton Disarmament Committee in Geneva, and the changes in the U.S. position were inter- 

and explained in Todis 731 to Geneva, December 5. (Department of State, Central 
les, 600.0012/ 12-562) 


‘Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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247. Memorandum From Secretary of State Rusk to President 
Kennedy 


Washington, November 27, 1962. 


SUBJECT 
Agreement on Non-Diffusion of Nuclear Weapons 


You are aware of the conversations which I have been having with 
the Soviet Foreign Minister and with the Soviet Ambassador in Washing- 
ton on the question of restricting the spread of independent national 
nuclear weapons capabilities. 

At the last meeting, August 23, a potentially important shift 
occurred in the Soviet position. The Soviet Union now appears willing to 
consider reaching an agreement on non-diffusion couched in more gen- 
eral terms than its previous position which had specified that a prior 
agrecment had tobe reached separately concerning the specific problem 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and of the East German 
addition, although the language is ambiguous, ay ly gp 
apparently precluded considering an understanding which would not 
rule out international nuclear weapons arrangements of a truly multilat- 
eral nature of the type which might be developed within the NATO 
framework. 

In view of these potential shifts in the Soviet position, I have, as you 
know, consulted with the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France, and 
Federal Republic of Germany. The response of the British Foreign Minis- 
ter was entirely favorable. The French Foreign Minister stated that 
France would accept if the terms of the agreement were acceptable to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The German Foreign Minister has only 
recently advised me that the Federal Republic could accept a non-prolif- 
eration agreement of the kind we have in mind, provided that Commu- 
nist China adhered to the terms of the arrangement.' | made it clear in all 
of my consultations that we did not propose to give up our right to work 
out a truly multinational NATO nuclear force, with appropriate safe- 
guards to assure that nuclear weapons assigned to that force could not be 
used on the basis of a national decision alone. 

I believe we are now in a position again to approach the Soviet 
Union. I propose that we do so promptly in order to accomplish two 





Source Kennedy CNet te ee A yee 
ACDA, Disarmament, of Nuclear Weapons, §/62-7 /63 Confidential. For 
an earlier memorandum from Secretary Rusk to President Kennedy on this subject, see 
Document 230. 


' No record of these responses has been found 
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objectives. The first is to determine whether the Soviet Union is in a posi- 
tion to state that its allies, including Communist China, will adhere to the 
terms of a non-proliferation agreement. | believe we are now in a position 
to inform the Soviet Union that our allies can be expected to adhere to 
such an agreement if the allies of the Soviet Union adhere. The second 
objective is to give the Soviet Union a somewhat more precise indication 
of what we have in mind concerning the obligation not to transfer 
nuclear weapons. We should, of course, make it clear that we reserve the 
right to cooperate in the establishment of a multinational nuclear weap- 
ons force within the NATO alliance. 


1 am attaching a talking paper which would form the basis for the 
exploration of whether the allies of the Soviet Union czn be expected to 
sign a non-proliferation agreement. There is also attached an oral state- 
ment containing the relevant portions of a draft declaration. Both of these 
papers would be used in our next approach to the Soviet Government. 
Finally, there is attached the actual text of a Draft Declaration and Min- 
ute? | would recommend they not be used at the forthcoming meeting 
with the Soviet Union but am transmitting them so you can see what we 
have in mind. 

| am advised that the Joint Chiefs of Staff oppose the measure on the 
grounds that it contains no provisions for inspection; that it may have a 
very bad effect on our defensive alliance within NATO; and that the 


measure prohibits transfers which the U S. itself may wish to make. | am 
advised that the Department of Defense does not oppose the measure 
but rather thinks it might be in our long-term interest.’ 

Accordingly, | request your approval for carrying out the necessary 
discussions with the Soviet Government in order to pursue the objectives 
discussed in this memorandum.‘ 


Dean Rusk 





* None of the attachments 1s printed 
* See footnote 6, Document 230 


* Ina November 28 memorandum to Secretary Rusk, McGeorge Bundy noted that the 
President had approved this memorandum on non-diffusion “and authorizes the neces- 
sary discussions with the Soviet Government in the terms set forth in that memorandum 
with its attachments.” (Washington National Records Center, RG 343, ACDA/EX/C&R 
Files: FRC 77 A 8, State Department, Memoranda to the Secretary) 
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248. Memorandum of Conversation 


The Secretary informed Ambassador Dobrynin that he was leaving 
today for the NATO meeting in Paris where he would expect to discuss 
with his NATO colleagues the problem of the nontransfer of nuclear 


request, gave him these four points in writing, on the understanding that 
this represented his present thinking and was not a definitive text.' 
The Secretary went on to explain that with regard to the adherence 





"The written minute has not been found, but a S-point munute of interpretation, 
which the Secretary gave the British, Prench, and German Mirusters in Paris on 
December 12, is quoted in Document 249. The five points were from the Minute 
attached to the Secretary s memorandum to the President, Docurnent 247 
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mented until both the Soviet Union and the United States were satisfied 
that all potential nuclear powers had adhered. He thought that we both 
had a common interest in adherence by Germany and Peiping, but it was 
probably not important to either of us whether a country like [less than I 
line of source text not declassified) agreed. 





249. Editorial Note 


On December 12, 1962, Secretary Rusk arrived in Paris in prepara- 
tion for the NATO Ministerial Meeting to be held December 13-15. In the 
course of deliberations on Alliance matters of mutual concern, the Secre- 
tary explored with the British, French, and German Foreign Ministers 

for promoting an agreement with the Soviet Union on the non- 
transfer of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear weapons states. The Secre- 
tary submitted a draft non-transfer declaration to Lord Home on 
December 12. The declaration was intended to make more precise the 
Soviet concerns about the transfer of nuclear weapons through military 
alliances to states that did not possess them. The first paragraph of this 
3-paragraph draft is identical to the paragraph, quoted in Document 248, 
that Rusk read to Dobrynin on December 10. The second was a declara- 
tion by the other signatory governments that they would not manufac- 
ture nuclear weapons, would refrain from acquiring them directly or 
indirectly, and would “not ask or receive assistance from the other states 
in the manufacture of any such weapons.” The third paragraph outlined 
conditions for implementation and abrogation of the agreement. 
(Department of State, Conference Files: Lot 65 D 533, CF 2200) For text of 
the declaration, see the Supplement. 


Secretary Rusk also forwarded the draft declaration under cover of 
a December 12 letter to French Foreign Minister Couve de Murville. The 
Secretary's letter explained that the United States had three main objec- 
tives in promoting the declaration: First, there was the remote chance 
that a four-power agreement on non-diffusion might “throw some 
obstacles across the path of a Chinese nuclear development.” The letter 
noted that “the Soviets might be able to use the proposal as pressure on 
Peiping, disagreement between them on the subject could benefit the 
West, and, as a minimum, Peiping would have to bear the 
for no progress.” The second goal was “to devise a means for diverting 


the Soviets away from special arrangements with regard to Germany,” 
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and third, it was in the interest of nuclear weapons states to take some 
such action to try to prevent the likely spread of nuclear weapons to other 
states. The Secretary hoped that if he, Home, and Couve de Murville 
could agree on the declaration, they would consult the Germans and 
then the Soviets and other governments. “Paragraph two,” he con- 
cluded, “would need the adherence of many governments if the declara- 
tion is to achieve its purpose. Certainly we would not be interested in a 
formal agreement which did not include Peiping.” (Department of State, 
Conference Files: Lot 65 D 533, CF 2200) The letter is in the Supplement. 

During the NATO Ministerial Meeting, Secretary Rusk also shared 
with the British, French, and German Foreign Ministers a minute of inter- 
pretation as guidance respecting the disposition of a nuclear weapon in 
connection with a regional arrangement. “Such actions,” the minute 
stated, “are prohibited if they would give to any state which is a member 
of the regional arrangement and which does not possess nuclear weap- 
ons the ability to make a determination to use these weapons on the basis 
of its national decision alone.” The minute then listed five illustrative 
points, as follows: 


“1. The draft declaration would prohibit the four powers possessing 
nuclear weapons from placing nuclear weapons under the control of 
units of national forces of nations in the NATO or Warsaw Pact which do 
not now possess nuclear weapons 

“2. The draft declaration would not prevent the four nuclear signa- 
tories from deploying nuclear weapons in support of the forces of mem- 
ber nations which are assigned to the forces of the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact, respectively, even though these members do not themselves have 
such weapons. The arrangements would be such that the four nuclear 
signatories retain control over the weapons so that they could not be 
deployed or used solely on the basis of the national decision of any gov- 
ernment not now possessing them. 

“3. The draft declaration would not prevent the four nuclear signa- 
tories from placing nuclear weapons in the custody of units of a multina- 
tional defense force within the framework of NATO, or Warsaw Pact 
defense forces, respectively, if weapons could not be deployed or used on 
the basis of the national decision of any government not now possessing 
them 


“4. The draft declaration would not prevent the four nuclear signa- 
tories from entering into multinational consultative procedures with 
respect to the deployment and use of nuclear weapons with countries not 
now possessing such weapons 

“5. The draft declaration assures adherence to the declaration by all 
potential nuclear states or authorities. It would not become operative 
until the four nuclear signatories were satisfied that such adherences had 
been obtained, and until both had ratified it pursuant to their constitu- 
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” (Department of State, Conference Files: Lot 65 D 533, 


In a cable to Acting Secretary Ball and the President at the end of the 
NATO meeting, Secretary Rusk noted, among other things, that on the 
non-transfer declaration “British fully agree. Germans will agree if Pei- 
ping’s adherence is required. French are studying and will let us know 
Am slightly encouraged that we have not had oracular rejection from 
Paris.” (Secto 22 from Paris, December 15; ibid, Central Files, 
396.1-PA / 12-1562) 





250. Memorandum From William Y. Smith to the Chzir.nan of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (Taylor) 


Washington, December 20, 15 


(Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, WYS Chron 


File, Oct-Dec 1962. Top Secret. 2 pages of source text not declassified. | 





251. Editorial Note 


On December 19, 1962, Chairman Khrushchev wrote President Ken- 
nedy a letter expressing his views on nuclear testing. After asserting that 
the Soviet Union believed that national means of detection were ade- 
quate for the verification of underground nuclear shots, he said that his 
government would accept automatic seismological stations, which had 
been discussed by Soviet and U.S. scientists at the Pugwash meeting in 
London in early September. While he thought the sealed devices could 
be transported to the Soviet Union in Soviet planes and monitored by 
Soviet personnel, he would agree to the participation of foreign person- 
nel, if required, thus accepting “elements of international control.” He 
also conceded that because of U.S. insistence on on-site inspections, he 
was prepared to accept the statement of Ambassador Dean who alleg- 
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edly said in a meeting with Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V.V. Kuz- 
netsov in New York on October 30 that “in the opinion of the United 
States Government 2-4 on-site inspections a year in the territory of the 
Soviet Union would be sufficient.” 

President Kennedy responded to Khrushchev on December 28 that 
he was “encouraged that you are prepared to accept the principle of on- 
site inspections.” He noted, however, that Ambassador Dean had 
advised him “that the only number which he mentioned in his discus- 
sions with Deputy Minister Kuznetsov was a number between eight and 
ten,” and that this range “represented a substantial decrease in the 
request of the United States as we had previously been insisting upon a 
number between twelve and twenty.” The President also expressed 
other reservations concerning Khrushchev’s proposals. Regarding the 
US. scientists who signed the Pugwash statement, he pointed out that 
“none represented the United States Government or had discussed the 
matter with responsible officials. All were speaking as individuals and 
none were seismologists. Their agreement does not signify anything 
other than that this area was an area which justified further study.” 

For the full texts of Khrushchev’s letter and President Kennedy's 
reply, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, volume Il, pages 1239-1242 
and 1277-1279, and volume V1, Documents 84 and 86 


No record of Dean's conversation with Kuznetsov on October 30 
referred to in this exchange of correspondence has been found. Because 
Soviet negotiators continued to refer to Dean's supposed offer of two to 
four on-site inspections per year even after the President's disclaimer to 
Khrushchev, Kennedy administiation officials considered additional 
responses to the Soviet claims. In an account of the President's meeting 
with Cabinet officers and White House officials on February 8, 1963, Sea- 
borg noted 

“In the recent discussions, the USSR has been rigid on its insistence 
on no more than two to three on-site inspections. They claim that the US 
has said that two to four would be adequate. There is apparently some 
feeling by them that Wiesner has said this, and that Dean said it to Kuz- 
netsov. (Dean denies this and points out that no interpreter was present 
during this informal conversation.) Dobrynin has apparently told col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann that the US. has changed its position and had 
earlier suggested that two to four on-site inspections would be adequate 
The President suggested that we might get for the record a letter from 
Dean to Rusk, pointing out that he never suggested so small a number of 
on-site inspections. Foster said that Akalovsky confirms Dean's claims 
on this matter.” (Seaborg, journal, volume 5, page 140) 


Regarding Wiesner’s role in this matter, Seaborg much later talked 
with Wiesner, who explained how a Soviet scientist with whom he had 
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discussed the inspection issue mught have musunderstood him (Kennedy 
Khrushchev, and the Test Ban, pages 180-181) 

Ultimately Dean wrote Foster a long account of his October 30 and 
November 7 meetings with Kuznetsov, February 23, 1963. (Telegram 
3127 trom USUN, February 25; Department of State, Central Files, DEF 
18-3 SWITZ (GE)) See the Supplement. Moreover, in plenary session of 
the Eigh..en-Nation Disarmament Committee on March 1, 1963, Foster 
pointed out that on October 30 Dean had mentioned to Kuznetsov a 
“small number” of inspections but did not cite a specific figure. At their 
November 7 meeting, Dean had said the United States mught be prepared 
to accept eight to ten on-site inspections, only two of which might have to 
be in aseismic areas. Akalovsky, who accompanied Dean to both meet- 
ings, confirmed Dean's figures after the November 7 meeting when Tim- 
erbaev, Kuznetsov's aide, questioned him further about them. Foster 
regretted if the Soveets misunderstood Dean's statements at these meet- 
ings. (Disto 1129 from Geneva, March 1, 1963; Department of State, Cen- 
tral Files, DEF 18-3 SWITZ (GE)) See the Supplement 


Foster's account of the two meetings was probably derived from 
Dean's February 23 letter. He may also have gained information on the 
November 7 meeting from an earlier summary of it. (Telegram 1678 from 
USUN, November 7, 1962; Department of State, Central Files, 
700.5611 / 11-762) 





252. Editorial Note 


In a letter to President Kernedy, December 27, 1962, Arthur H. Dean 
submitted his resignation as Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee at Geneva and as a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the Seventeenth U.N. General Assembly. Both 
resignations were to be effective on December 31. Dean emphasized that 
he had decided to retire for personal reasons. On January 4, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy wrote Dean accepting his resignations “reluctantly” and 
“with great regret.” He went on to praise Dean for his “personal sacri- 
foes” and the “key role you have played in this vital endeavor” of disar- 
mament. The texts of Dean's letter and the President's reply were 
released to the press, but only the President's letter is printed in Public 
Papers of the Presidents of the United States: John F. Kennedy, 1963, page 3 
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253. Teletype Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to 
President Kennedy 


London, January 5, 1963. 


T.9/63. Message begins. 

Dear Friend 

I am most grateful to you for sending me a copy of your reply to 
Khrushchev’s letter.' It may be something of real value that he is now 
prepared to admit the possibility of on site inspections in the Soviet 
Union, even though the number he proposes is no more than the three 
inspections suggested by the Soviet delegate at the Geneva nuclear tests 
conference in July 1960.2 But I share your hope that these suggestions by 
Khrushchev will prove to be helpful in taking us down the road to an 
agreement. | welcome your proposal that Foster should have bilateral 
talks with the Russians and I certainly hope that Khrushchev will 
respond to it. | look forward to hearing from you how he reacts. 


A number of points in Mr. Khrushchev’s offer need further explora- 
tion, and | ti:ink that you have put a number of most pertinent questions 
to him. One or two further points occur to me, which no doubt Foster 
already will have in mind. 

We shall for example need to explore whether Khrushchev accepts 
our views about who is to make the choice of events to be inspected. His 
letter to you refers to inspection “in those cases when it would be consid- 
ered necessary”, a formula which is no doubt deliberately vague. It 
might be possible also to use the idea of a reverse quota to satisfy the Rus- 
sian fear of inspection in a particularly sensitive area. 

On the question of black boxes, our scientists agree that their best 
use is for improving our capability to identify seismic events and that for 
this purpose there should be effective arrays to cover seismic areas. Part 
of this network, as you suggest, might spill over into Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan and Japan. But I think we should reckon with the possibility that, in 
making a similar suggestion, Khrushchev may have something rather 
different in mind, since his concept of the use of black boxes is clearly dif- 
ferent from ours. He may, for example, be trying to imply that black 





a } ‘residential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan- 
Kennedy 19 1963 Secret. The time of transmission is illegible 
eGeeammette 
? On July 26, 1960, Semen K Tsarapkin, Soviet Representative to the Geneva Confer- 
ence on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Tests, stated that the Soviet Union would 
accept up to three visits per year by teams dispatched by the control commission for on-site 


inspection of events suspected of being nuclear explosions For Tsarapkin’'s statement, see 
Documents on Disarmament, 1960, pp. 172-180 
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boxes in countries neighboring the Soviet Union might be a substitute for 
manned detection posts in those countries. The penultimate paragraph 
of his message proposes that the basis of control over underground tests 
would be “the national means of detection in combination with auto- 
matic seismic stations”. Whatever this means, it seems to me clear that 
the use of black boxes should not be intended to retard or invalidate the 
establishment of an effective international coordination, as proposed by 
us at Geneva. 

I will not say more here about the technical aspects and have only 
menticned a few that strike me as important. But I should like to suggest 
that advantage be taken of Zuckerman’s forthcoming visit to Washing- 
ton for talks with Wiesner (on January 11) to go over these questions 
together. 

Yours ever 

Harold Macmillan 


Message ends. 





254. Editorial Note 


On January 7, 1963, Chairman Khrushchev sent another message to 
President Kennedy on the question of nuclear testing. Khrushchev noted 
that the President's December 28 message did not object to Khrushchev’s 
emphasis in his December 19 letter to the President “that the basis for 
control over the implementation of an agreement to ban underground 
nuclear tests should be national means of detection in conjunction with 
automatic seismic stations,” and he further elaborated on his earlier 
suggestion on the locations for the placement of automatic seismic sta- 
tions in the Soviet Union. He also reaffirmed his willingness to accept 
two or three annual inspections in aseismic as well as seismic areas. Tak- 
ing up the President's suggestion that the two nations’ disarmament rep- 
resentatives should meet to conduct a technical review of the problems 
the President raised in his message, Khrushchev indicated that he had 
designated Nikolay T. Fedorenko, Soviet Representative to the United 
Nations, and Semen K. Tsarapkin, Soviet Representative to the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committee, to meet with ACDA Director Foster in 
New York. For text of Khrushchev’s letter, see Documents on Disarma- 
ment, 1963, pages 1-5, and volume VI, Document 91. 
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255. Memorandum of Conversation 


USSR 

Vasiliy Vasilyevich Kuznetsov, First 
5 Fossian Mind 
Anatoliy F. Dobrynin, Soviet 
Ambassador 

Lev Isaakovich Mendelevich, 
Assistant to Mr. Kuznetsov 
Viktor Paviovich Karpov, First 
Secretary of Embassy (Interpreter) 


Kuznetsov said that with regard to a nuclear test ban treaty, the 
Soviet Government agrees that an exchange of views on remaining 
details may take place in New York. The Soviet United Nations represen- 
tative, Fedorenko, would represent the U.S.S.R. in these talks. Kuznetsov 
said that Khrushchev has expressed a sincere hope that now all condi- 
tions have been provided for the cessation of tests as soon as possible. 
The Soviets have moved another step forward by agreeing to two or 
three on-site inspections per year. He hoped that the United States Gov- 
ernment will respond with understanding. The points of view of the two 
countries are now closer together and the Soviet proposal on inspection 
meets the U.S. position. Thus, conditions are ripe for the solution of all 
details. Kuznetsov said he had observed in the course of negotiations 
seeking a test ban treaty that the main obstacle arose from the United 
States position of insisting on on-site inspection. In Soviet opinion, 
national systems and devices are so good now that it is possible to detect 
and define seismic events. However, the United States has always 
insisted on inspection so the U.S.S.R. hopes it has now removed the last 
obstacle to an agreement. 

The President said that the United States wished to go ahead on 
nuclear test ban talks but that the matter was complicated with many 
technical problems. There was no use in his seeking to get Congress to 
approve a treaty if following its approval some undefined event took 





Source: Department of State, Central Piles, 700.5611 / 1-963. Secret; Limited Distribu- 

tion. Drafted by John C. Guthrie (EUR/SOV) on January 10 and in draft by 

and by the White House on January 14. A memorandum of their conversation 

on Cuba is printed in volume XI. A telegraphic summary of their conversation on US -So- 
viet relations is printed in vol. V, Document 170 
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place which could not be looked into because it was outside an agreed 
inspection area. However, testing is now of diminishing value because 
both the United States and the US.S._R. have enough bombs. The prolifer- 
ation of these weapons should be stopped. Within the next 10 years there 
will be 15 or 20 nuclear powers unless this is stopped. The President went 
on to express concern over Communist China, noting that there was no 
evidence that it would be governed by any treaty the United States and 
the USS.R. might make. He said that he would hope the Chinese Com- 
munist political outlook, as expressed in recent editorials, would change 
as currently their attitude is a danger for all. 

Kuznetsov replied that while he had not been authorized to speak 
on this poin the wished to set forth the position of the Soviet Government 
concerning China. The Soviet Government cannot speak for other social- 
ist countries. China is not a member of the United Nations for reasons 
well known to the President; the United States is responsible for this 
unhappy situation. Even so, all countries have a right to be heard. A four 
power agreement banning nuclear testing will play an important role 
and other countries would have to take this agreement into consider- 
ation. Peoples all over the world expect and await this agreement and if 
we can solve this problem it may create an atmosphere conducive to the 
solution of other, especially disarmament, problems. 

The President said he agreed and that the head of the Disarmament 
Agency, Mr. Foster, understood that we are anxious to reach agreement 
on this problem of nuclear testing. Such agreement would increase the 
security of both our countries. If a four power agreement assisted other 
countries to reach similar agreement, then everything would be fine. 
However, if any power tests, then all agreement becomes meaningless. 
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256. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, January 10, 1963, noon. 


The Secretary said that he wished to report on a matter of general 
common interest, to wit, the non-transfer of nuclear weapons. The 
United Kingdom and France, he said, have not reacted to discussions 
which he had in Europe in December on this subject, having had their 
attention somewhat diverted by the Nassau meeting.’ However, he 
expected to talk soon with the Ambassadors of these two countries. The 
Secretary observed that it was almost axiomatic that no nuclear power 
has any interest in seeing others become nuclear powers. We were no less 
interested in this subject despite some delay. The Secretary went on to say 
that disarmament is a problem which should be objectively considered. 
A man from Mars would regard both the USSR and the United States as 
crazy for devoting so much to the arms race. Both countries have great 
unfinished tasks at home and the arms race was a diversion from these 
tasks. We hope for early headway on the problem of testing, which is a 
key to unlock some of these larger problems. 

Over-simplifying, the Secretary said, we understand the Soviet 
for this Soviet attitude but we do understand that this is a serious prob- 





Source: of State, Central Files, 700.5611 / 1—1063. Secret; Limit Distribu- 
tion. Drafted by on january 11 and approved in S on January 16. The meeting was 
held in the Secretary's office. Memoranda of their conversation on US -Soviet relations are 

in vol. V, Documents 171 and 172, and one on Germany and Berlin is printed in vol 

, pp. 474-475. Foster also met with Kuznetsov and Dobrynin, a memorandum of their 

conversation is in the Washington National Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/D Piles: FRC 
77 A 80, Secretary of State. 

' Regarding the discussions in Paris, see Document 249. Documentation on the meet- 
ing between President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan in Nassau December 
18-21, 1962, is printed in volume XIII 
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lem for the Soviets. On our side, he said, you should try to understand 
the problem of suspicion and ignorance. The USSR occupies a vast area 
in the Eurasian heartland. The rest of us must have a reasonable assur- 
ance of what is going on in your country. This is not so much a problem 
for the USSR owing to the nature of our society, so that it looks to you as 
though our insistence on inspection means a unilateral concession to the 
West. Kuznetsov interjected that the Secretary exaggerated this point 
The Secretary continued that the management of the waves of suspicion 
which would develop in the wake of ignorance constituted a real politi- 
cal problem. On testing, it should be possible to work out arrangements 
whereby we get the necessary assurances. We are willing to take some 
risks since after all the arms race itself is a risk. But the Secretary was 
hopeful that we could get what we want without raising the espionage 
problem for the Soviets. 

Kuznetsov replied that the Soviet proposal for general and complete 
disarmament indicated Soviet willingness to permit inspection. Accord- 
ing to these proposals, during the first stage of disarmament the Soviets 
would allow foreigners to visit factories manufacturing nuclear weap- 
uns, areas where armaments were being dismantled and armed units 
were being dis-armed. He said that Ambassador Dean had agreed that 
the Soviet proposal would open the door to the Soviet Union to a very 
wide extent. However, Kuznetsov said, the USSR is against control with- 
out disarmament. Regarding the cessation of nuclear tests, the Soviet 
position is that modern technology has given us the means by use of 
national detection systems to detect and verify seismic events. But wish- 
ing to meet the United States objection, we have agreed to on-site inspec- 
tions in the number of 2, 3 or 4 a year. 


The Secretary said that there must have been a misunderstanding 
regarding the number of on-site inspections required by the United 
States 

Kuznetsov rejoined that there was no misunderstanding and that 
the records would show the United States had talked in terms of two to 
four per annum. The figure of 8 or 10 had come up only in connection 
with black boxes. In general, he observed, at Geneva the United States 
Delegation had been extremely vague on the number of inspections they 
would insist upon, talking usually of “just a few”. 
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257. Editorial Note 


Immediately following the meeting between Secretary Rusk and 
Kuznetsov on January 10, 1963 (see Document 256), the Secretary hosted 
a luncheon for the Soviet visitor. Following lunch, Ambassador Dobry- 
nin handed the Secretary a paper, which Dobrynin called an “oral pre- 
sentation,” on the subject of the non-transfer of nuclear weapons. 
(Memorandum for the files by Guthrie, February 26; Department of 
State, Central Files, DEF 18-6) The paper, dated January 10, outlined the 
Soviet Government's agreement in principle with the goal of preventing 
the further proliferation of nuclear weapons in the interest of reducing 
the risk of nuclear war but raised several reservations to the U S. position 
on the issue. (Ibid., Presidential Correspondence: Lot 77 D 163, More Pen 
Pals 63) See the Supplement. 


Much in the Soviet paper was a response to an earlier U S. draft dec- 
laration on the subject, which Secretary Rusk had given to Dobrynin on 
December 10, 1962. Regarding this U.S. draft, see Document 248. Secre- 
tary Rusk forwarded the Soviet paper under cover of a January 10 memo- 
randum to McGeorge Bundy. The Secretary wrote: 


“The President will be interested in seeing the enclosed paper which 
represents an ‘oral presentation’ made by Ambassador Dobrynin to me 
today on the subject of the non-transfer of nuclear weapons. Ambassa- 
dor Thompson and I have kept him informed about our attitude and the 
fact that we were taking the matter up with the British and the French 


“On its face, the enclosed communication sounds somewhat nega- 
tive but I am inclined to believe that if we get agreement from the British, 
French and Germans, the obstacles raised by the Soviets are due to mis- 
understanding about details. Hence, | am not too discouraged by what is 
said here.” (Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 77 D 
163, More Pen Pals 63) 





258. Editorial Note 


When Prime Minister Macmillan learned about the upcoming meet- 
ings between Foster and Soviet envoys Tsarapkin and Fedorenko, he 
sent a message to President Kennedy on January 13, 1963, approving of 
these “private talks” and requesting British participation, “if that is 
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agreeable.” (Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 
204, Macmillan’s Correspondence with Kennedy, 1962-63, Vol IT) Presi- 
dent Kennedy responded later the same day, “I entirely agree that we 
should stick together on the test ban and | am asking Rusk and Foster to 
concert most effective way of arranging this at first meeting tomorrow.” 
(Ibid., Kennedy's Correspondence with Macmillan, 1962-63, Vol. ID) 
Both letters are in the Supplement. From the outset of these U.S.-Soviet 
discussions on January 14, Foster sought the inclusion of British repre- 
sentatives, but the Soviet Union did not formally accept their participa- 
tion until after the fourth meeting on January 18. Thereafter, British 
Ambassador Ormsby Gore or Peter Wilkinson, First Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Embassy, took part in these talks. 


The two sides held 10 meetings on January 14, 15, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 29, and 31. The four meetings between January 22 and 25 were held in 
Washington; the others took place in New York. 


During the meetings, the US. U.K., and Soviet representatives 
expounded on their positions on on-site inspection procedures, national 
seismic detention networks, and automatic seismic detection stations. 
Some specific information was exchanged. At the January 16 meeting, 
for instance, Fedorenko handed Foster a list of 73 permanent seismic sta- 
tions in the Soviet Union, and Foster read a statement entitled “Sugges- 
tions for Automatic Recording Seismic Stations Within the USA.” A copy 
of the Soviet list and the U.S. statement, which Foster gave the Soviet side 
the next day, are attached to a memorandum of conversation of the Janu- 
ary 16 meeting. (Department of State, Central Files, 700.5611 / 1-1663) On 
January 22, Foster also gave the Soviet representatives a list of proposed 
locations for automatic seismic stations in the Soviet Union and data on 
noise levels at sites for automat seismic stations suggested by the 
United States. A copy of the list and the noise level data are attached to 
the memorandum of conversation of the January 22 meeting. (Ibid. 
700.5611 / 1-2263) Moreover, at their meeting on January 31, Tsarapkin 
gave Foster and Ormsby Gore a paper specifving the noise levels at the 
three seismic stations proposed by the Soviet Union on Soviet territory 
The Soviet paper is attached to the memorandum of conversation of the 
meeting. (Ibid., 700.5611/1-3163) These memoranda of conversation 
and attachments are in the Supplement. 


Memoranda of conversation of all 10 meetings are in Department of 
State, Central File 700.5611, or ibid., Secretary's Memoranda of Con- 
versation: Lot 65 D 330. 


Substantive differences remained between the two sides, however 
On January 18 in Moscow, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko expressed 
his disappointment to Ambassador Kohler at the U.S. approach in the 
initial meetings. (Telegrams 1765 and 1766 from Moscow, January 18; 
ibid ., Central Files, 397.5611~GE/ 1-1863) Finally, at the January 31 meet- 
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ing, Fedorenko stated that the Soviet Government was terminating the 
talks and intended to continue the test ban negotiations at the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committee, which was scheduled to resume in 
Geneva on February 12. Likewise, the U.K. and US. representatives 
complained during the talks about Soviet unwillingness to clarify views 
on a verification system and maintained that they had shown flexibility 
on the several dimensions of the subject. A briefing note, forwarded 
under cover of a February 1 memorandum from Clement Conger 
(ACDA/D) to David Howe Henry, i] (EUR/SOV) “for possible inclusion 
in the Secretary's briefing materials for his meeting today with the Presi- 
dent,” briefly analyzed the Soviet position: 

“Our preliminary assessment of Soviet motivations is that their lat- 
est move [of ending the private meetings] is a tactical one designed to 
bring pressure upon the U S. by transferring the talks to a large forum in 
which the USSR hopes other members will exert pressure upon the U S. 
to alter its present position on verification requirements. We do not con- 
sider it reflects a change in the basic desire of the USSR to reach a test ban 
agreement, but rather an effort to secure agreement on more favorable 
terms.” (Ibid., DEF 18-4) 

Secretary Rusk, Kohler, Thompson, and Tyler met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House from 12:25 to 12:50 p.m. on February 1 (Kennedy 
Library, President's Appointment Book), but no record of their conversa- 
tion has been found 





259. Editorial Note 


NSAM No. 210, December 12, 1962. established an interagency 
working group on underground nuclear tests, which would be chaired 
by the President's Special Assistant for National Security Affairs and 
would be comprised of representatives from the White House Office of 
Science and Technology, Department of State (including the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency), Department of Defense, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Bureau of the Budget. The purpose of the group 
was “to review the schedule of tests for the remainder of FY 1963 and for 
FY 1964, and the policy and technical justifications therefor, and to deter- 
mine if the schedule is consistent with the requirements of national secu- 
rity and with foreign policy.” It would send its conclusions and 
recommendations to the President “as soon as possible and no later than 
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March 4, 1963.” (Department of State, NSAM Files: Lot 72 D316, NSAM 
210) 


The first two meetings of the working group took place on January 3 
and March 21, 1963. At the January 3 meeting, the working group consid- 
ered the AEC proposal for 19 underground nuclear tests as part of 
Operation Storax at the Nevada Test Site for the first 3 months of 1963 
The first two phases of this test series, which began in early July 1962, 
were completed by the end of 1962; those for the first quarter of 1963 
were called Storax II]. In formulating its recommendations for Storax IIL, 
the members of the group agreed that the major factors guiding their 
review would be “the President's stringent budget policy; the need for 
maintaining a level of testing sufficient to keep the laboratories viable; an 
adequate rate of testing in relation to weapons development require- 
ments as viewed in the context of the general military balance between 
the US. and the Soviet Union; and finally, consistency between the US 
and the Soviet Union in testing and its public posture with respect to 
other major international issues, including the forthcoming disarma- 
ment negotiations.” Because the President had imposed a budgetary 
ceiling for FY 1964, beginning July 1, 1963, that would allow only about 
25 tests per yer” the working group agreed to reduce the rate of testing 
for the first 6 nonths of 1963 to the ievel authorized for FY 1964. The 
group also agreed that the AEC should submit a request to the President 
for domestic tests for the next month and present to the working group a 
proposal for the testing program for the rest of FY 1963. (Record of meet- 
ing by Carl Kaysen, January 4; Department of State, S/S-RD Files: Lot 7! 
D 171, jan.-Mar. 1963) 


Several memoranda from Glenn Seaborg to McGeorge Bundy from 
January to early March 1963, requesting the President's approval for spe- 
cific tests and the expenditure of certain nuclear materials for the testing 
program, and memoranda from the President or Bundy to Seaborg 
approving these requests are ibid. 

Before Storax II] began, President Kennedy raised the prospect of a 
postponement of the shots for the duration of the private discussions 
with British and Soviet officials on testing in New York and Washington 
(see Document 258). McGeorge Bundy raised the possibility of a 2-week 
postponement with Seaborg in a telephone conversation on January 2! 
Seaborg told Bundy that he preferred no delay while the talks continued 
but agreed that 2 weeks would do no harm. (Seaborg, journal, volume 5, 
page 74) At the NSC meeting the following day, the President stressed 
the importance of a test ban. “He said,” Seaborg recorded in his journal, 
“a test ban involving only the Russians and the United States wouldn't 
be worth very much; but, if it affects China, it will be worth very much 
indeed. It is, therefore, much more important than it was a year or two 
ago. He indicated that McCone agreed with this point of view.” 
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Following the NSC meeting, the President met in his office with Sec- 
retary Rusk, Bundy, Foster, Kaysen, Seaborg, and Wiesner: “The Presi- 
dent indicated that he would like the AEC to defer underground testing 
for two or three weeks while the possibility of a test ban on the basis of the 

of Kennedy—Khrushchev letters is explored by Foster and his 
group. I indicated that this would have an adverse effect on the laborato- 
nes, and possibly on some Commissioners because of the feeling that 
this might be the first step toward an unpoliced moratorium. I indicated 
that it might be better if an actual length of time for this deferral not be 
designated. Foster indicated that he might learn the prospects for a test 
ban before two or three weeks’ time. It was recognized that the AEC had 
not been testing during the last week or two because of labor troubles; 
thus, a month has passed since the last test, and the announcement of a 
test at this time would be particularly unfortunate so far as the negoti- 
ations are concerned. There was general agreement that the AEC should 
deter its next underground test until an assessment could be made of the 
prospects for successful negotiations.” (Ibid., page 78) 


Or January 26, President Kennedy announced the postponement of 
the Nevada underground tests during the private talks but indicated 
that the United States was prepared to resume testing at any time. For the 
President's statement, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: John F. Kennedy, 1963, page 104. After the Soviet Union broke off 
the talks, U.S. underground testing resumed in early Feb-uary 


At its March 21 meeting, the working group reviewed the 
AEC list for 27 AEC and DOD tests for the balance of FY 1963. It decided 
to limit the number of tests to 20 but to allow the agencies to select them 
from the list of 27. The working group also agreed to an intensive review 
of proposed tests for FY 1964, chaired by Jerome Wiesner, before presen- 
tation to the President. (Record of meeting by Kaysen, March 21 (revised 
on March 26); Department of State, S/S-RD Files: Lot 71 D171, Jan.-Mar 
1963) In a March 27 memorandum to Secretary Rusk, Foster forwarded 
Kaysen’s record of the meeting, which he called “an accurate report of 
the conclusions reached.” He added that although he had little to con- 
tribute to the working group on technical matters, on the question of the 
political impact of an intensified test series “it was my belief that this 
would aggravate the situation at the Geneva test ban discussions, 
whereas a series including fewer tests per month could be explained as a 
continuation of the series started after the Soviets began their new tests in 
the fall of 1961.” He noted that it was on this basis as well as budgetary 
considerations and the practical question of how many tests per month 
could be conducted effectively that the decision of 20 tests was made 
Further, “It was also stated that in planning for tests to be run in 1964, the 
rate would be further reduced to total between 25 and % for 12 months of 
FY 1964.” (Ibid) In a March 26 memorandum to Seaborg, President Ken- 
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nedy approved the 20 tests and the expenditure of specific amounts of 
nuclear materials for them. (Ibid_) 

Storax [Il and IV (for the second quarter) consisted of 29 tests, from 
February 8 to June 25. Of these, 9 took place before the March 21 meeting; 
the remaining 20 after it. (Announced United States Nuclear Tests, pages 
3-27) 





260. Memorandum for the File 


Washington, February 6, 1963 


Memorandum of discussion with William Foster on Wednesday, February 6, 
1963 


Mr. Foster came at the direction of the President to discuss his pro- 
gram for further discussions in Geneva on a nuclear test ban 


After summarizing his present appraisal of the number of earth- 


quakes expected in the Soviet Union in a year, the improvements in 


seismology and the ability to analyze seismic readings as a result of proy- 
ect Vela, Foster concluded that we could expect in the order of 40 or SO 


urudentified and suspect events per year. | made no attempt to evaluate 
this conclusion from a technical standpoint 


Foster then indicated that a certain percentage, perhaps as many as 
half of these unidentified events, could be eliminated by information 


developed from United States intelligence resources 

He then explained that the Soviet’s position was about as follows 
They would see their 70 national stations (in universities and elsewhere) 
for detection and monitoring purposes and would turn the “tapes” over 
to an international team of analysts and this process would be on a cur- 
rent basis 

in addition the tapes trom the three “black boxes” would be handled 
by an international team and analyzed periodically by the international! 
analysts 

The United States would use its national stations (universities, the 
five Vela stations, and others) under the same procedure, transmitting 


Source Central intelligence Agency, DC] Memos for Record, | /1/63-2/9/63. Top 
Secret Drafted by McC one on February ® A note on the source text indicates the memoran 
dum was handcarned to C4ipetr« 
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the tapes to the international analysts. The same procedure would be fol- 
lowed for the AEDS stations. However, the surfacing of these stations 
might involve compliceions and hence duphcate stafons might be 
required in various loca. »ms throughout the world. This is because the 
presence and purpose of AEDS stations in many countrnes ts not known 
publicly 

lt was proposed by the Soviets that these arrangements, coupled 
with an agreement for two or three on-site inspections annually, would 
provide a satisfactory detection system for underground testing 


Foster indicsted that the U.S. position called for 10 black boxes, thas 
had not been agreed to by the Soviets, and no reduction im this figure had 
been established by US. policy makers 

The present U.S. policy calls for ten on-site inspections annually, 
Foster indicated to Kuznetsov an indication of willingness to compro- 
mise this figure, and that in his, Foster's, opinion six inspections annu- 
ally would be an acceptable figure 


The agreement would provide for the immediate suspension of all 
testing in all environments. Foster and his staff are advocating the pur- 
suit of a treaty on these modified lines although they have no indication 
of the Soviet’ s intention to increase their proposed number of black boxes 
or annual on-site inspections 


I then asked Foster what in his opiraon was the threshold of the sys- 
tem which he proposed, and by that meaning the size of underground 
explosion which could be conducted in the Soviet Union without reason- 
able prospect of detection. Foster replied that the threshold was one kilo- 
ton in granite, two kilotons in limestone and ten to twenty kilotons in 
tuff. With respect to the latter Foster stated that our expenence in Nevada 
had proven a test of such size at 1000 feet would cause a sinking of the 
surtace which would give a surtace indication which might be picked up 
by aerial surveillance 


With respect to the intelligence contribution to the system Foster 
was depending very largely om communications intelligence and | 
pointed out that the construction of land lines would eliminate this 
entirely 


We then discussed the fusion bomb. Livermore believe they have 
proven this to be feasible; they now have a device of limited effective 
ness, that six or exght tests would be required to develop it as a weapon of 
limited effectiveness but that a substantial program would be required 
for improvements and further developments In response to my ques 
tion, Foster said that further testing of this device would be prohibited 
under the agreement 


With respect to China and France, Foster recognized that neither 
country was “manageable” at present but that any signator to the treaty 
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could abrogate it unilaterally of other countnes in the worid pursued test- 
Ing 

With respect to “cheating” Foster feit it was the opimion of his staff 
that the Soviets could probably cheat under the threshold for a single test 
or maybe a few tests but that a meaningful senes of tests would be subject 
to discovery 

No means are provided for the inspechon of laboratones, testing 
areas, etc, to expose new Clandestinely planned development work in 
anbapetion of a future test senes 

| have reviewed the ABC letter to the joint Committee of February 
4th,' and it ts apparent there are a number of areas of development which 


if we are to pursue them will require both underground and atmospheric 
testing 


It appears to me that the treaty would stop nuclear weapon 
improvement in this country without guarantee that the Soviets would 
likewise stop (in spite of their promise) and would not control the “pro- 
liferation problem” as both the French and the Chinese Communusts and 
others that they might work with, such as the Israelis or the Indians, 
would be outside of the treaty restrictions. Against this must be balanced 
the advantages of a “step forward” in the field of disarmament and the 
attendant lessening of tenssons between the two world powers 


John A. McCone’ 
Director 


Noot fomend 


Promted from a copy that hears this typed signature 
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261. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, February 7, 1963. 


The Secretary 

Ambassador Dobrynin (USSR) 

John C. Guthrie, Director, SOV 

Ambassador Dobrynin said that he had been instructed by his gov- 

ernment to raise two questions with the Secretary, the first dealing with 
the Franco-German Treaty (see separate memcon)' and the second with 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. The Ambassador then proceeded 
to deliver an oral démarche on the latter subject, the text of which is 
attached. 
In commenting on the Ambassador's statement, the Secretary said 
that he wished to underline again the difference between proliferation of 
national nuclear capabilities anc multilateral arrangements which did 
not increase national capabilities either to produce or to control nuclear 
weapons. In his press conference today, the President has said that we 
intend to find a way by which Europe will take more interest in the politi- 
cal direction of NATO without increasing national nuclear capabilities.’ 
It is not possible now, the Secretary continued, to be exactly precise 
regarding the arrangements we have in mind for a multilateral force 
since this arrangement will depend to some extent on discussions within 
NATO. However, he could say that it was a basic interest of the United 
States to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

As for Canadian forces and discussions with Canada to which the 
Ambassador alluded, the Secretary pointed out that Canada is part of 
NATO and of North America. The Soviets have weapons capable of 
striking North America and our ai «7: . ments for the defense of this area 
are no different from arrangements which we have with many other 
well-known. As for the concern expressed by the Soviet Government 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-6. Secret; Eyes Only. Drafted by 
Guthrie and approved in S on February 10. 

' The Franco-German was signed on January 22 The memorandum of con- 
versation is in the Kennedy , National Security Piles, Countries Series, USSR, 
Dobrynin Talks, Vol. I. 

? For text of the President's remarks at his press conference on February 7, see Public 
Papers of the Presidents of the United States: john F. Kennedy, 1963, pp. 152-154. 
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over the Franco-German Treaty, the Secretary aoted that the French Gov- 
ernment has already called public attention to the agreement of 1954 
wherein the Federal Republic of Germany committed itself to renounce 
the right to manufacture nuclear weapons.’ Such reference was made by 
the French Foreign Minister speaking before the National Assembly on 
January 24 of this year. The President also referred to this question 
today.‘ 

As for the Soviet contention that the multilateral arrangements in 
NATO will provide the Federal Republic of Germany with access to 
nuclear weapons, the Secretary said this is not what we are talking about. 
He told the Ambassador he completely rejected the notion that the 
United States on the one hand professes interest in non-proliferation to 
the Soviets while on the other hand it is taking steps which actually lead 
to proliferation. He assured the Ambassador that there was no deception 
on our part and again noted the fundamental difference between 
national nuclear forces and multilateral arrangements. As he had 
already told the Soviet Foreign Minister, if the Soviets wished to make 
arrangements with their allies similar to those which we hope to make 
with ours, the United States will not object. After protestations from 
Dobrynin that the Soviet Government did not like any such arrange- 
ments, the Secretary pointed out that since Western arrangements have 
yet to be made, the Soviet Government does not really know what it is 
protesting about and at the moment is “boxing shadows”. The Secretary 
also pointed out that the United States is not the only Western nation 
possessing nuclear weapons and that the United States cuuld not guar- 
antee control over weapons possessed by the United Kingdom and 
France. He assured the Ambassador that the statement of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment which had just been made to him would be studied and that he 
hoped to talk further with the Ambassador on the subject of non-prolif- 
eration. He reiterated that what we were seeking in our multilateral 
arrangements was not just a legal formula but an arrangement which 
would exclude the possibility of those not now possessing nuclear weap- 
ons from firing such weapons. Finally, the Secretary said that it would be 
better not to tell the press that he and the Ambassador had discussed this 
subject since in the Secretary's view the differences between the two gov- 
ernments were not so great as the Ambassador professed and we should 
not complicate the problem by bringing it to public attention. 





* Under Protocol No. Ill (and annexes), October 23, 1954, which amended the Brus- 
sels Treaty, the Federal Republic of Germany agreed not to manufacture atomic, biological, 
or chemical wea in its territory. For text, see American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic 
Documents, vol. |, pp. 979-984 


* In his press conference 
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Attachment® 


ORAL STATEMENT MADE UNDER INSTRUCTIONS BY 
AMBASSADOR DOBRYNIN TO SECRETARY RUSK 
February 7, 14963 


In the course of exchange of opinion between the USSR and the US. 
on the question of nonproliferation of nuclear weapons both sides stated 
that they are interested in reaching an agreement on nonproliferation of 
nuciear weapons. As a result of the negotiations the positions of the 
USSR and the U.S. have come somewhat closer although there still 
remains differences in approach to the question of not allowing transfer 
of nuclear weapons to the countries not possessing such weapons by 
indirect means—through military alliances. The considerations of the 
Soviet Government on the question of nonproliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons were most recently set forth in detail to Secretary Rusk on January 10 
this year.* Up till now we have not received a reply from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile, events have occurred recently which are directly 
related to the subject of the exchange of opinion between the US. and the 
USSR. The Government of the United States is speeding up the imple- 
mentation of its plan of creating multilateral nuclear forces of NATO 
which in fact provides for access to nuclear weapons of armed forces of 
all countries—members of NATO including also the FRG. American rep- 
resentatives are conducting talks with representatives of those countries 
concerning the place and role of each of them in the question of manag- 
ing rocket-nuclear weapons. Judging by reports a considerable role in 
this matter is being assigned to military units of West Germany. 

We are told that West Germany although it will be a participant of 
the multilateral nuclear forces of NATO which are being planned will not 
become a full and equal master of rocket-nuclear weapons and that the 





* Secret. The source text is a condensed version of Dobrynin’s statement. In a Febru- 
ary 8 memorandum to the Secretary, William R. Tyler noted that his staff had prepared “a 
slightly condensed version” of Dobrynin’s oral démarche at the Secretary's request. “The 
condensation,” he noted, “consists primarily of elimination of reference to a Soviet state- 
ment of January 10 this year and to ‘negotiations’,” presumably to head off possible criti- 
cism in case the Secretary decided to give the French Ambassador and the British Chargé 
copies. On February 9, the Secretary gave copies of the condensed text to French Ambassa- 
dor Alphand and British Chargé Greenhill and asked for their governments’ comments. 
(Memorandum of conversation, February 9; Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-6) 
See the Supplement. Copies of the marked-up longer version as well as Tyler's memoran- 
dum are attached to this memorandum of conversation. Also attached is a February 11! note 
from Swank to Tyler, stating that Secretary Rusk commented that both the oral statement 
and the revision thereof should be classified “confidential.” 

*See Document 257 
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U.S. will ultimately retain in its hands control over the use of these weap- 
ons. 

The Soviet Government cannot agree by any means that such kind 
of “limitations” with regard to access of the FRG to rocket-nuclear weap- 
ons allegedly exclude the possibility of use of nuclear weapons by the 
West German revenge-seekers for their own purposes with all the dan- 
gerous consequences which ensue from this. 

In obvious contradiction with the task of nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons is the treaty concluded recently between France and the FRG 
which provides in particular for a comprehensive military cooperation 
between these two countries and does not exclude the possibility of 
direct transfer of nuclear weapons to the FRG. Appraisal of the conse- 
quences of this treaty dangerous for the cause of peace was given in the 
notes of the Soviet Government to the Governments of France and the 
FRG the contents of which were brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 


The Soviet Government deems it necessary to declare again that 
transfer of nuclear weapons to the West German armed forces irrespec- 
tive of the manner in which this is carried out would greatly complicate 
and aggravate the situation in Europe. The world would be confronted 
with a new danger and the Soviet Union naturally would be compelled 
to take all the ensuing measures. 

I have been instructed to draw the attention of the U.S. Government 
to the fact that the situation which has now developed cannot be 
regarded as normal. It turns out that, on the one hand, the U.S. tells us 
that it is interested in nonproliferation of nuclear weapons and is having 
talks with us concerning an agreement on this question while, on the 
other hand, it takes practical steps directed one way or another to prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons. 

In this connection, it is also necessary to mention a recent statement 
by the Canadian Minister of Defense to the effect that negotiations have 
been going on for the last two or three months between the U.S. and Can- 
ada with regard to supplying American nuclear warheads to Canadian 
Air Force units placed at the disposal of the joint Canadian-American 
command—North American Air Defense (NORAD). 

It is quite obvious that all these plans and actions of the U.S. and 
other nuclear powers—whether it is creation of multilateral nuc: ir 
forces of NATO or bilateral agreements on nuclear armaments—lead in 
the long run to one end—to proliferation of nuclear weapons which not 
only does not facilitate but, on the contrary, hampers, if not makes alto- 
gether impossible, reaching an agreement on nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

The Soviet Government would not like to face the situation when 
the U.S. Government would have confronted us with the fact of a deal 
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within NATO saying: here is our position agreed upon with our NATO 
allies, let us discuss an agreement on this basis. 

The Soviet Government deems it necessary to state that if the U.S. 
Government actually proceeds with proliferating nuclear weapons to 
other states participating in NATO and the number of states possessing 
nuclear weapons is increased the Government of the Soviet Union will be 
compelled to draw from this necessary conclusions and will respond in 
kind, that is, will see to it that appropriate countries friendly towards the 
USSR will receive nuclear weapons. 

The position of the Soviet Union is clear: we conduct negotiations 
guided by the desire to prevent further proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and we will not agree with any proposals which do not ensure actual 
solution of this task. 





262. Editorial Note 


On February 8, 1963, from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m., President Kennedy pre- 
sided over a meeting on U.S. test ban policy in the Cabinet Room of the 
White House, attended by Vice President Johnson, Secretary Rusk, 
McNamara, Seaborg, Gilpatric, Nitze, Foster, Fisher, McCone, Wiesner, 
and McGeorge Bundy. Seaborg recorded the following account of the 
discussion: “At the beginning of the meeting | informed the President 
that the four underground tests today, that is, the two pairs of tests, took 
place without apparent incident. In response to questions by the Presi- 
dent, I explained the timing of the tests and the purpose of such timing, 
including the study of the capability for detection of simultaneous tests. 

“Foster then began to discuss the U.S. position in the test ban negoti- 
ations, for which he is going to Geneva tomorrow. He said that the U.S.- 
USSR test series had not upset the balance, and that the key to any test 
ban is underground tests because the detection of the other types is easy 
and not at issue. The only way in which some imbalance might be 
introduced through testing is in the yield-to-weight ratio and in the 
development of pure fusion weapons.” 

Dean then described his talks with Kuznetsov on on-site inspec- 
tions; see Document 251. The meeting continued: 

“Foster said that the number of automatic seismic recording stations 
is another issue. He said he would like to have authority to go eventually 
to six on-site inspections as a fall-back position. He traced the reasoning 
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by which 450 seismic events in the USSR can be reduced to 45 or 50 suspi- 
cious events, and thus we would be inspecting one out of six or seven. He 
thinks that this number can be further reduced to 25 or 30 by unilateral 
intelligence. 


“Nitze said that the people in DOD regard the number of suspicious 
events as being larger than that stated by Foster. McNamara felt that this 
matter ought to be studied by a group to examine the range of numbers, 
and that he would like to be a member of that group. 


“I pointed out that the conditions for the on-site inspections are 
important. I said that the people in AEC feel that 500 to 700 square kilo- 
meters of area should be subject to inspection, rather than 300-500. | also 
mentioned the concept of an elliptical area for inspection, which could 
allow a smaller area to be adequate than is the case for a circular area. 


“Foster said he feels that five to ten automatic recording stations at 
the right locations might be adequate. He pointed out that the USSR is 
offering to furnish data from their 73 seismic stations daily, and that we 
would offer daily data from our 76 seismic stations. These do not include, 
in either case, the classified seismic stations. 


“The President asked whether McNamara would agree to six on- 
site inspections, with about a 500 square kilometer area of the shape that! 
suggested. McNamara said that he would support the six, but he needs 
to go into the matter in more details. 


“Rusk said that we should get other matters, such as the shapes of 
the areas, etc., nailed down before we go into the numbers. The President 
said he thinks six should be the rock-bottom position and that it should 
be left to Foster how to present it, and as to when to bring out the number 
six. He asked whether this could all be worked out in the next few days. 
McNamara thought it could, with representatives of DOD, plus Wies- 
ner’s, McCone’s, Foster’s and my people working on it. 


“The President said we should proceed on the assumption that the 
USSR will cheat, and then work out the advantages, that is, compare 
what they might gain by cheating with the advantages that banning tests 
would have with respect to the Chinese situation. He thought that a gov- 
ernment briefing book should be prepared, which we could all stand on. 
Wiesner raised the question whether the automatic stations in the USSR 
would be good or bad. He said he understands that Nitze thinks they 
would be bad from our point of view. 


“Foster indicated that he thinks we should declassify the AFTAC 
work because the American people don’t know how good this is. It 
would then be possible to refute Hosmer’s arguments. He also said that 
he, personally, thinks we need stations in the USSR. 
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“Rusk said he thinks they are a technical necessity and he is sur- 
prised that some think they are not. He has been basing his public state- 
ments on his understanding that they are a technical necessity. 

“Nitze indicated it would be much better to have some U S. person- 
nel in the Soviet stations. McCone said that the USSR at one time had 
agreed to such stations which would include U S. personnel. The ques- 
tion was merely whether the number should be 17 or 21. He pointed out 
that the people on the Hill are concerned about the continual lowering of - 
our numbers. He recalled that at one time Killian argued that 100 on-site 
inspections per year was the absolute minimum. 

“The President said that, in his opinion, the whole reason for having 
a test ban is related to the Chinese situation. Otherwise, it wouldn't be 
worth the disruption and fighting with Congress, etc. 

“Nitze said that, if the French kept testing during a period of a test 
ban treaty, the Russians would abrogat= anyway. The President raised 
the question whether we could give in.“:zmation on weapons to the 
French and hence encourage them to stop testing. Nitze said he feels the 
Russians would then worry about Germany's getting the information, 
and this would lead to a bad situation. Perhaps it would be better to get 
the Russians to agree ahead of time to accept the French testing situation. 

“The President then asked about the procedure for getting material 
ready in the next few days. Bundy said there are materials on hand which 
he thinks could be circulated tomorrow. Then we should sit down with a 
minimum number of people and this could be worked out after the Presi- 
dent leaves the meeting. 

“The President felt that we shouldn't discuss the number six on-site 
inspections with the JCAE at this time. The President asked what the 
neutral nations prefer in this regard, and Foster said that they are push- 
ing for three to eight on-site inspections. 

“Rusk again said that we should work on all aspects of the treaty, 
except the numbers, at the start. 

“After the President and Vice President left, the group met further. It 
was decided to work up in the next few days a briefing book, along the 
lines discussed at the meeting. This book, for example, would trace in 
detail how the 450 seismic events per year are reduced to some 45 or 50 
suspicious events.” (Seaborg, Journal, volume 5, pages 140-142) 

Neither the briefing book mentioned in Seaborg’s account nor later 
references to it have been found. 

Seaborg, Fisher, Long, Scoville, Nitze, Keeny, Wiesner, and others 
attended follow-on meetings on February 9 and 15 to define the U.S. 
positions at the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, including 
the number of unidentified seismic events in the Soviet Union each year, 
the number of on-site inspections, and the kind of inspections required. 
(Ibid., pages 142 and 156) These meetings were preparatory for a meeting 
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of the Committee of Principals with the President on February 18; see 
Document 264. 





263. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, February 9, 1963, 3 p.m 


SUBJECT 
Non-Proliferabon of Nuclear Weapons 
PARTICIPANTS 
The Secretary 


Anatoliy F Dobrynin, Sovet Ambassador 
John C. Guthne, Director, SOV 


The Secretary expressed the hope that it might be possible to agree at 
Geneva not only on a nuclear test ban but on other aspects of disarma- 
ment as well.’ He had spoken to the President this morning concerning 
the Ambassador's call on February 7 at which time non-proliferation 
had been discussed? and he wished to repeat that at this stage the Soviets 
are still “boxing shadows” on this issue. The Soviets are concerned about 
something which is not yet in being. Furthermore, we make a real dis- 
tinction between a multilateral force and national nuclear forces. This 
idea of extending national capabilities is not United States policy and is 
contrary to our own interests. 

Ambassador Dobrynin asked when the Soviet Government might 
expect an official reply to their approaches on United States attempts to 
establish 2 multilateral force. 

The Secretary replied that there were many commlex questions 
involved and that it would be some time before th ~as an official 





Source Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-6 Secret, Eyes Only Drafted by 
Guthrie and approved in S on February 13. The meeting was held in the Secretary's office 

' Reference is to the talks at the Disarmament Committee which 
were to resume in Geneva on February 12. 

2 me me Mey hg pgp Aadays 
Secretary met with the President from 11 to 11:30 a.m. on % (Kennedy 
Library, President's Appointment Book), but no account of their conversat.on has been 
found 
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reply. With regard to the Nassau Agreement, the United Kingdom and 
United States will assign some national forces to NATO but these assign- 
ments did not involve the question of the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

The Ambassador said that speaking personally it appeared as 
though the United States Government was asking the Soviet Govern- 
ment to sit stil] while the United States completed a long negotiation with 
its allies on a multilateral nuclear force. Only then did the United States 
intend to deal with the Soviet concerns. 

The Secretary said he thought he could clarify our position on this 
matter. We are now waiting to hear from the French Government on the 
subject of the multilateral force. We also believe that it is important for 
France to be a signatory to the first part of our proposed treaty on the 
non-transfer of nuclear weapons since the French have an atomic capa- 
bility. When we get the French answer and assuming that it is positive, 
then we can talk with the Soviets and work out a treaty on non-prolifera- 
tion in detail. We do not need to wait for the multilateral force agreement 
to be completed before reaching agreement on non-transfer with the 
Soviets. Indeed, a Four Power agreement on this subject could, in the Sec- 
retary’s opinion, be reached before the conclusion of an agreement with 
our allies on a multilateral force. 





264. Editorial Note 


Following discussions between concerned agency principals and 
the President on February 8, 1963, and among agency representatives on 
February 9 and 15 (see Document 262), ACDA developed a revised 
paper containing recommended U.S. positions at the Geneva test ban 
talks. Fisher, Acting Director of ACDA, circulated this 30-page paper, 
which included Annexes A-D, under cover of a February 17 memoran- 
dum to the Committee of Principals, for discussion at a meeting with the 
President the following day. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, General, 
2/15-28/63) Fisher also forwarded a copy of the ACDA paper to the 
President, under cover of a February 17 memorandum. His memoran- 
dum summenzed the recommendations of the paper as follows: 


“1. The U.S. should be prepared to accept a number of on-site 
inspections which would serve as a reasonable deterrent to clandestine 
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underground testing. In view of the total assessment of the probable 
number of events of real interest for on-site inspections, the US. should 
be prepared to accept a quota of six on-site inspections annually. 

“2. The US. should propose an on-site inspection procedure under 
which the US.-U_K. and the USSR. inspect each other on the basis of 
agreed criteria, rather than relying on an international commission for 
the location of a seismic event on the basis of U.S.—-U_K. data and an 
agreed area surrounding this location. The proposed area is a circle of 500 
square kilometers, or alternatively a 300 square kilometer ellipse with 
speafied orientation and with a maximum length of semi-major axis of 
not over 15 kilometers. The agreed criteria would permit both the US - 
U.K. and the USS.R. to exclude from inspection a building in the area if 
they justified this exclusion in a report explaining that it was a sensitive 
detense installation. An abuse of this provision would be stated to be a 
violation of the treaty. 


“3. The U.S. should continue to propose that 7 automatic recording 
seismic stations should be installed in the U.S.S.R. and the US. as a sup- 
plement to the national systems of the U.S.—U_K. and the US.S.R., respec- 
tively, but should be prepared to accept 5. This is a question on which 
opimons differ and it is recommended that you consider the argument 
set forth on pages 19-22 of the attached paper. The U S. should not regard 
these statici:s as playing a major role in the inspection system and should 
not reduce its minimum needs for on-site inspections in return for con- 
cessions with respect to automatic recording seismic stations. 

“4. The U.S. would not insist that France or Communist China be 
part of the treaty but the U.S. would include a withdrawal clause (for 
testing by a non-party) that would permit withdrawal only after two 
years from notice which would have to be given no later than six months 
after a test of a non-party. A recommended fall-back would be a with- 
drawal clause similar to that in the August 27, 1962 comprehensive test 
ban treaty which permits withdrawal after 60 days by a party if it judges 
that a test by a non-party has jeopardized its national security and calls a 
conference to present its case.” 

Fisher added that followir« the President's decision on these pro- 
posals, ACDA would promptly circulate a draft treaty. (Ibid.) 


The only record found of the meeting between the Committee of 
Principals and the President on February 18 is McCone’s |-page memo- 
randum for the record of February 19, which he prepared from hand- 
written notes. This memorandum provided only an outline of the major 
points of discussion on intelligence capabilities, threshold levels, test 
areas, black boxes, and the withdrawal clause. Attached to this memo- 
randum for the record is a 2-page memorandum by McCone, February 
18, which is critical of ACDA’s February 17 position paper. Among other 
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criticisms, McCone believed that the Soviets could conduct a series of 

tests without detection by available intelligence sources. 
McCone may have used this paper in his report on intelligence at the Feb- 
ruary 18 meeting. (Central Intelligence Agency, McCone Files, Meetings 
with President, 1/1 /63-3/31/63) See the Supplement. 

Asa result of this February 18 meeting, instructions mainly covering 
the question of inspection were transmitted to the U.S. Delegation to the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee. (Todts 806 to Geneva, Febru- 
ary 18; Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 SWITZ (GE)) See the 
Supplement. According to Seaborg (who did not attend the February 18 
meeting but was represented by Haworth), the Committee of Principals 
accepted the ACDA proposals on inspection procedures at this meeting, 
and these procedures were formally submitted by the United States and 
the United Kingdom to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee 
on April 1. (Seaborg, Kennedy, Khrushchev and the Test Ban, pages 189-190) 
For text of this US. -U.K. memorandum (U.N. doc. ENDC /78), see Docw- 
ments on Disarmament, 1963, pages 141-145. 





265. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, February 28, 1963, 5 p.m 


SUBECT 
Non. Transter of Nuclear Weapons 
PARTICIPANTS 
The Secretary 
Ambassador Herve Alphand French Embassy 
Mr William E. Tyler. Assistant Secretary, EUR 
Mr johannes V imhot, WE 


Among the subjects discussed was non-transfer of nuclear weap- 
ons. The Secretary observed that the U S., several weeks ago, had asked 





Source Department of State Secretary s Memoranda of Conversation Lot 65 D 330 
Secret Drafted by Imhot and approved in Son March 6 The meeting was held in the Secre- 
peg = A memorandum of the discussion on LS -French relations is printed in vol 

pp 760-761 
Regarding this US draft declaranon, see Document 249 
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for French comments on a draft proposal for the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons.’ We had received no reply and did not know how to 
interpret French silence. He said that this case typified what he consid- 
ered a lack of communication. Ambassador Alphand said that Ambassa- 
dor Bohlen had seen Couve de Murville today on that subject. He read 
from a telegram and said that the French position was that the French 
had no objection to our discussing this proposal with the Soviets but that 
they could not give us a commitment that they approved in principle. It 
was not “their” negotiation, but “ours”. The French could not give their 
formal consent in advance to a negotiation in which they are not taking 
part 

The Secretary said that there was no plan on our part to keep this 2 
bilateral negotiation. We were not asking to act as France's agent 
Ambassador Alphand suggested that we should undertake discussions 
with the Soviets on this subject; if the Soviets asked about the French 
position we should ask about the Soviet position. The Secretary said that 
we would not act as go-between Moscow and Paris. He pointed out that 
we would be in an impossible situation if, in discussing this problem 
with the Soviets, we were completely uncertain about the position of one 
of our allies. We had received substantive comments on the proposal 
from the British and from the Germans. We had received no substantive 
comment from the French 


Ambassador Alphand gave his opinion that the French saw the fol- 
lowing difficulties: 1) if Sino-Soviet relations do not improve, the Chi- 
nese Communists would not sign the proposal and there would be no 
agreement; on the other hand if these relations were to improve the 
agreement risked to be merely a piece of paper without much value. 
2) The Soviet interpretation about non-proliferation differed from that of 
the U.S. The Soviets were opposed to nuclear weapons in the hands of 
other countnes no matter where ultimate control rested. Consequently, 
the Soviets would insist on not stationing nuclear forces outside the terri- 





“In telegram 4447 trom Pans. hebruary 28 Ambassador Bohlen reported on his con. 
versation that day with Couve de Murville On non-prolieraton, Couve took the same 
positon as Ambassador Alphand Bohien pointed out that you [Rush | had discussed this 
matter with horn last auturnn following a conversation with Grormyko at the UN and had 
given hur the document last Decernber sence which tume we had had no French reaction 
Couve merely repeated what he had said earher but did say that if the Soviets reacted 
toward this document tavorably and the Chinese seem disposed to jor. the French Gov 
ernment would then be before a decision whereas now they were hetore a hypothesis This 
was as much of a French as | could get from C ouve and he showed no 
to take it up with de or the French Government. which indicated to me that thes had 
been the established French position (Department of State Central Files DEF 18) Boh. 
lens arrived in the Department at 425 p.m on February 28 but the Secretary 

did not see it hetore this meeting with Ambassador Alphand 
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torial lumuts of the nuclear powers. For example, the Soviets have already 
said that they are opposed to the concept of the multilateral force 


The Secretary noted that this was a substantive comment. Ambassa- 
dor Alphand said that these views had been expressed to the Secretary 
by Couve when hesaw him last December. The Secretary said the Soviets 
might be prepared to withhold nuclear cooperation from the Chinese if 
the West withheld nuclear cooperation from the Germans. Ambassador 
Alphand asked whether the Soviets had said so. The Secretary said that 
the Soviets had not specifically said so but that there was a strong 
implication that this would be their position 


Ambassador Alphand asked whether the non-proliferation pro- 
posal was linked to the Berlin talks. The Secretary said that it was pre- 
cisely in order to avoid such a link that we proposed to take up 
non-proliferation in a wider framework. Obviously, we certainly did not 
wish to conclude a bilateral agreement with the Soviets on non-dissem- 
ination of nuclear weapons to Germany 


Ambassador Alphand noted that the subjects that could be dis- 
cussed with the Soviets were Berlin, the non-dissemination of nuclear 
weapons, arrangements between the Warsaw Pact and NATO, and the 
problem of frontiers. He wondered which of these subjects would be dis- 
cussed at this stage The Secretary said perhaps eventually there could be 
exploration on other subjects than Berlin but only after considerable 
progress had been made on Berlin and then only after closest consulta- 
tons with our allies. For example, we could hardly be expected to under 
take exploratory talks on arrangements between the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO without having first obtained the full consent of NATO. Our pur- 
pose was to see what the Soviets had to propose with regard to access to 
Berlin and Western troop presence 
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266. Memorandum for the File 
Washington, March 5, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


1. Over the past two weeks I have had several discussions concern- 
ing nuclear test ban agreement. The purpose of this memorandum is to 
record the position that I have taken: 

a. In discussions with Mr. Foster and the Executive Committee’ I 
have stated that the intelligence input which is referred to ir the Disar- 
mament Position Paper’ is based very largely on special intelligence 
which has to do with the travels of individuals and the movement of 
equipment related to Soviet nuclear testing. I pointed out that these intel- 
ligence sources might readily be lost by the establishment of land lines 
and the taking of other precautionary steps on the part of the Soviets 
which would lose these intelligence sources to us. 

b. In my talks with Foster I asked him the specific question as to 
how far the Soviets could go in underground testing and be free of detec- 
tion and identification under his proposed system of utilizing national 
seismic resources plus black boxes, plus 8 to 10 on-site inspections per 
year. He responded that the upper limit would be one kiloton in granite, 
2 kiloton in tuff, and 10 to 20 kiloton in alluvium. He then added that 
under the theory of probabilities that it was probably unrealistic to 
assume the Soviets could conduct a series of tests at these limits without 
getting caught; however they could conduct a single test and probably 
get away with it in Foster’s opinion. | then told Foster that under those 
circumstai.ces, | could not support the treaty and while I would not 
oppose it, since doing so would not be consistent with my position on the 
part of the President's organization, nevertheless | wanted him to under- 
stand that my position before Committees of Congress in both closed 
and open hearings, in a number of public speeches, in press conferences 
and in TV appearances such as “Meet the Press,” I have taken a position 
which called for the suspension of only those tests which could be rea- 
sonably verified and since the thresholds he mentioned were sufficiently 
high to permit Soviet nuclear weapon development, when we would be 
foreclosed from doing so, my subscribing to the proposed treaty would 
be inconsistent with what I thought was the right thing to do and what I 





Source: Central Intelligence Agency, DCI, ER Subject Files, White Papers—Nuclear 
Test Ban, 3/1/63-1/21/64. Secret. Drafted by McCone 


' See Documents 260 and 264 
>See Document 264 
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had consistently advocated publicly. Foster said he thought I should talk 
to the President. 

2. I did meet with the President on 20 February 1963 and I did 
review this matter substantially as outlined above for | wished him to 
understand my position. The President made no particular comment 
although he did recognize my position. | went on to say that I doubted if 
such a treaty would be approved by the Senate and the President con- 
curred in this view.* 

3. Ata reception given by President Betancourt for President Ken- 
nedy,* Secretary McNamara came to me, reviewed his difficulties with 
this subject before the Senate Armed Services Committee and proposed a 
most dynamic action on the Hill in the interests of getting the treaty, 
which he felt imminent, approved by the Senate. I told Secretary McNa- 
mara my position as outlined above and this resulted in an exchange of 
views as to the relative US/ USSR position in nuclear weapon technology 
with, or without, testing. Secretary McNamara seemed to feel that we 
were better off with a test ban treaty even though the Soviets cheated a 
little bit than we would be otherwise. I disagreed with this viewpoint. 


4. Ata dinner on Wednesday, February 27th, Senator Symington 
queried me and | told him that for the reasons which are outlined above, | 
could not support the treaty, that | would not oppose it, that the Soviets 
could make important advances by clandestine testing under the thresh- 
old, and that these advances would be significant and important but 
probably would not affect the relative US/USSR balance of power, 
although the USSR would make advances in the nuclear weapon field by 
clandestine testing which we would be deprived from making. On 
Friday, March 1, in flying south, Senator George Smathers asked me my 
ideas and | expressed the same concern as | did to Senator Symington. 





*McCone’s memorandum of this February 20 meeting with the President contained 
ten points covering many subjects. Points 6 and 7 summarized their discussion on the test 
ban issue 

“6. | told the President that | was concerned ower the concessions in the test ban 
treaty, we had gone far past my public position and that | felt the treaty if negotiated would 
encounter great difficulty on the Hill. The President said he felt the treaty would not be 
worked out, and if it was, he concurred that the securing of a two-thirds vote was almost an 
impossibility 

“7. The President questioned the need for further nuclear development except in the 
field of anti-ballistic missiles, and | suggested, and he agreed, to meet with the laboratory 
directors, indicating that they felt their particular points of view had not reached those ina 
policy making position. The President then stated that the China problem was the only rea- 
son for pursuing this negotiation.” (Central Intelligence Agency, McCone Files, Meetings 
with President, 1/1/63-3/31/63) 

*The reception was held on February 20. (Kennedy Library, President's Appoint- 
ment Books) 
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267. Editorial Note 


On March 16, 1963, Prime Minister Macmillan sent a 13-page letter 
to President Kennedy. Following a brief account of the status of a mullti- 
lateral nuclear force for NATO, Macmillan provided a 10-page review of 
the test ban negotiations. This review included extensive summaries of 
the Soviet resumption of testing in the fall of 1961, the Bermuda 
announcement in December 1961, and several letters between President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan and Khrushchev. He also 
described the “considerable progress” in the most recent negotiations, 
especially the Soviets’ public acceptance of the principle of on-site 
inspection and narrowing the differences on numbers per year to three 
by the Soviet Union and seven on the U.S. side, but cited the continuing 
“deadlock based upon the question of number.” Macmillan also 
included his analyses of Khrushchev’s thinking on the test ban issue, the 
dangers of proliferation, and the urgent need to seek simultaneously a 
non-dissemination agreement. (Department of State, Presidential Corre- 
spondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan—Kennedy Correspondence, Vol. IV) 
See the Supplement. 

In the last part of the letter, Macmillan suggested various options for 
pushing the negotiations forward toward an agreement. 

“So we come to the problem of how we are to renew the negotiations 
with a view to bringing them to a satisfactory conclusion. Looking back 
to our declaration in 1962 | am bound to say that I feel myself under an 
obligation to act in accordance with what | then said. Certainly in my 
statement, which perhaps went further than yours, | undertook to do 
something about it in either of two situations, one of which is now 
approaching 

“There are various possibilities; 

“(a) I can see the disadvantage in merely offering five inspections 
through the Geneva negotiators with no certainty that this would be 
accepted. A rejection would be very bad politically for you, although not 
so much for me. 

“(b) Ican see the dangers involved, although | think the advantages 
might well outweigh them, in simply suggesting that we all three should 
meet and try to settle the matter. If the West then offered five and Khru- 
shchev stood out, our position might not be very dignified, but it would 
not be ignoble 

“(c) We could summon a Conference on the understanding that the 
conditions of the inspections were first brought near to a conclusion, so 
that we should only have to settle the final steps to be taken on these 
together with the question of numbers. But it would still be a risk. 

“(d) Or, if it was better for you, I could write to you and Khrushchev 
either privately or publicly or both, suggesting that we should all meet at 
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Geneva. If he refused, it would be a great disappointment and we should 
not get the agreement, but again it would not be discreditable. 


“(e) Before suggesting either jointly or separately a conference of 
the Heads of Governments, we might make some further soundings. 

“In this connection, | still feel there is something queer about 
Khrushchev’s move towards accepting the principle of inspection. There 
may have been some genuine misunderstanding in his mind, or perhaps 
some misunderstanding or misrepresentation by those Russians who 
reported to him what they picked up in Geneva. Possibly therefore you 
could send some personal message to Khrushchev on this matter or per- 
haps some emissary such as Averell or even your brother Bobby who 
would both clear up any misunderstanding and find out whether there 
was a chance of settling round about five or by some juggling with the 
numbers, including the conception of bisques and the limit for any one 
year, coupled of course with what I think could be made very attractive 
to Khrushchev, the non-dissemination aspect. 


“Some of my telegrams report that he is supposed to have lost inter- 
est in the nuclear test ban but if that is so, it may well be because he has 
not had the non-dissemination aspect sufficiently impressed upon him. 


“I am sorry to inflict so long a letter on you, but I feel this very deep 
personal obligation upon me and it is one which in some form or another, 
I must discharge, before it is too late. | do not, as you know, want to 
trouble you on the telephone but I would be very glad to hear first from 
you either through David Gore or by teleprinter message, and then per- 
haps we could have a talk to clarify any outstanding points.” 


Macmillan’s reference to “our declaration of 1962” presumably is to 
the joint statement from President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan to Chairman Khrushchev, April 9, 1962. His recollection of “my state- 
ment” presumably refers to Macmillan’s message to Khrushchev, April 
10, 1962. See Document 170. 


Macmillan’s letter was sent to Ambassador David Ormsby Gore for 
delivery to the President. Ormsby Gore presumably left the letter at the 
White House with Carl Kaysen in the absence of the President and 
McGeorge Bundy, who were away from the White House March 15-20. 
Kaysen forwarded a copy of this letter under cover of a March 19 memo- 
randum to Acting Secretary of State Ball. According to this memoran- 
dum, Ormsby Gore intended to deliver some additional oral comments 
on this letter personally to the President and was tentatively scheduled 
to meet with him on the morning of March 21. (Department of State, 
Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmillan—Kennedy Corre- 
spondence, Vol. [V) The Ambassador met off the record with the Presi- 
dent on March 21 from 12:07 to 12:40 p.m. (Kennedy Library, President's 
Appointment Books) 
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268. Memorandum From the Ambassador at Large (Thompson) to 
Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, March 21, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Letter to the President from the Prime Minister, dated March 16, 1963! 


I cannot help but be very suspicious of the Prime Minister’s letter. 
His letter was written the day the British, American, and Soviet scientists 
were meeting in London,’ and | wonder if the British did not have an 
approach similar to the one made to Kistiakowsky.’ Moreover, although 
Macmillan proposes a meeting solely on the test ban, he cannot but be 
aware of the effect which such a meeting would have on de Gaulle and 
Adenauer. 

I suggest that in reply, the President should express the opinion that 
the timing is wrong and point out that Mr. Khrushchev appears to be 
having both internal problems and a bitter quarrel with the Chicoms, 
which is coming to a head, both of which factors make it unlikely that he 
would, at this time, be disposed to make the necessary concessions. 


The Chinese angle can, of course, be argued both ways. On the one 


hand, Khrushchev’s strategy appears to be to put the blame for any break 
upon the Chinese, and his agreement to a test ban would spoil that strat- 
egy. On the other hand, it could be argued that a test ban agreement 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL UK-US. Top Secret. Also addressed 
to Under Secretary Ball 

‘See Document 267 

* Reference is toa group of U S., Soviet, and U.K. scientists who met in London March 
16-18 under the auspices of the Pugwash Continuing Committee to discuss nuclear test- 
ing. Three of the US attendees and several Soviet and British participants signed a state- 
ment indicating that because of marked progress in methods for identifying en ye 
nuclear tests and the narrowing of differences on the number of on-site inspections, the 
issues were no longer technical but political. (Telegram 3604 from London, March 18, 
Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18) Another US. scientist, Frank Press, dissented 
from the staternent in a March 20 letter to the three U.S tones. (Washington National 
Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/EX/RIC/R Piles: FRC 77 A 10, Conferences, Pugwash 
iC OSWA)) Additional documentation on this London meeting is ibid 

* in the left margin opposite the second clause of this sentence is the following hand- 

written notation by Rusk: “Yes tell LET/hompson} DR”. A note from Emory Swank (S/S) to 
Thom , March 22. attached to the source text, calls this notation to Thompson's atten- 
hon approach to George Kistiakowsky presumably refers to a message the Soviet 
physicist L. Artsimovich gave to Kistiakowsky in London to convey to US. authorities 
(Kistiakowsky had earlier served as President Eisenhower 's science adviser.) In a March 25 
memorandum to Fisher, Goodby wrote in part “we were treating the message with caution 
and with reserve, but we were taking it seriously and were acting on the assumption that 
the message might indeed foreshadow a change in official Soviet policy.” (Thid_) The mes- 
sage has not been further identified 
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would prove that it is possible to reach meaningful agreements with the 
West.‘ In view of the importance to Khrushchev of the Chinese problem, 
and his repeated statements that a test ban is not disarmament and there- 
fore not really of great importance, I think his struggle with the Chinese 
would take precedence in his mind. 

I suggest the President could point out that we may get some read- 
ing of Soviet intentions from the Berlin talks which start next week, and 
from the proposals which the eight non-aligned countries are preparing 
to put forward in Geneva. Khrushchev’s primary interest in a test ban 
relates to Communist China and West Germany. If he anticipates a break 
with Red China, as now appears to be the case, and if he really thinks as 
he professes to do that the West Germans are on the way to getting an 
atomic capability either through the Franco-German Treaty or the multi- 
lateral force, there is little reason for him to pay the price of inspection for 
something which would not meet his principal objectives. 

Although Macmillan does not actually suggest that he go to Mos- 
cow himself, it seems to me that the letter is designed either to bring this 
possibility to the President's mind or prepare the way for a subsequent 
proposal on his part to do just that 

While | can see considerable advantage to a meeting between the 
President and Khrushchev by way of clearing up misunderstandings, in 
view of the slight prospects of success on any one subject and the further 
strain which such a meeting is likely to put upon the Alliance, I think a 
meeting at this time would be most unwise 





* A handwnitten notation in the margin next to the sentence, presumably by Secretary 
Rusk, reads: “none” 
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269. Message From President Kennedy to Prime Minister 
Macmillan 


Washington, March 28, 1963. 


DEAR PRIME MINISTER, I should like to think that through action by 
our two governments we could move the Soviet Union promptly to 
accept a reasonable quota of on-site inspections and an adequate system 
for making these inspections meaningful. | studied your suggestions 
carefully with this in mind.’ 

It seems to me that we have to consider the chances of our success- 
fully engaging the Soviet Union in serious negotiations against the back- 
ground of what is now evidently going on in Moscow. Khrushchev 
appears to be maneuvering either to realign the policies of Cornmunist 
China and the Soviet Union or to place the blame on Peiping ‘f Soviet- 
Chinese relations cannot be repaired. At the same time, Khrushchev has 
had toconfront the Soviet people with the prospect of no improvement in 
their material well-being because of continuing heavy expenditures 
resulting from military requirements. In addition, there seems to be 
another internal bureaucratic reorganization in process. 

Khrushchev probably has too many problems on his hands right 
now to give the test ban the attention it deserves. In any case, it seems 


likely that Khrushchev is not yet ready to make the definite move 
towards the West which a further Soviet concession on the test ban 
would represent. Given this situation, | am inclined to think that an 
abrupt Western initiative concerning the quota number might only serve 
to precipitate a Soviet decision unfavorable to our interests. I suspect that 
Khrushchev will have to bide his time before he can make a further 


move 

This does not mean we should drop all conversations with the 
Soviets on the test ban question. The recent discussions between Ameri- 
can and British scientists and Soviet scientists in London produced some 
suggestions of possible interest.’ | tend to regard the Soviet side of the 
conversation as a scouting expedition designed to give the Soviet Gov- 
ernment a basis for deciding whether any further movement by Moscow 
would be worthwhile. | think it is fair to say that the Soviet Government 


Source Department of State, Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy- 
Macmullan Correspondence, Vol I] Secret A handwritten notation on the source text indi- 
cates that the message was sent by the White House channe! A draft of this message, iden 
tical to the source text, is attached to a March 27 memorandum from Foster to McGeorge 
Bundy, which indicates that the draft was approved by Secretary Rusk after review by 
Thompson and Tyler (Ibid ) 

Reference is to Macmillan's March 16 letter; see Document 267 

* See footnote 2, Document 268 
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must have a reasonably good idea that the United States is ready to 
negotiate and that the last word on our position has not been said. 


Your idea of making a test ban more appealing to the Soviet Govern- 
ment by a parallel agreement on non-dissemination of nuclear weapons 
is one which I would like to think more about. As a general principle, ! 
dislike the thought of tying one difficult problem to another, lest neither 
one be solved. I am inclined to think that a test ban treaty must stand or 
fall on its own merits. 

You are familiar with our hopes, after Dean Rusk’s very informal 
conversation with Gromyko, that we might get somewhere on the non- 
transfer of nuclear weapons.’ You and we see that question in the same 
way. The Germans are a bit nervous but would probably come along but 
the French have thus far been unwilling to become involved or to give us 
a clear answer as to their position.* The Soviet attitude towards the multi- 
lateral force has stiffened to the point now where the Soviet Union gives 
evidence of unwillingness to adhere to a non-dissemination declaration 
of the type which we have been proposing. This attitude may very well 
be dictated by tactical considerations but I think we need to have further 
discussions with the Soviet Union before we can assume that a non-dis- 
semination agreement is negotiable. You will be hearing from David 
Bruce if you have not already done so about our thought of inviting the 
French to join in Four Power talks with the Soviet Union on a possible 
non-dissemination agreement. If they decline, | would think that we 
ought to explore further with the Russians the possibility of a practicable 
agreement aimed at national nuclear capability, in connection with 
which I think we could satisfy them on the realities of the multilateral 
arrangements we have in mind 


On the question of a meeting with Chairman Khrushchev, | do not 
think that we should seek such a meeting simply to settle the on-site 
inspection quota number and | take it you also see difficulties in this. | 
would find it quite awkward to agree on a number in a meeting with 
Khrushchev before I had any idea as to whether the other issues related 
to a test ban verification system could be satisfactorily settled. If, on the 
other hand, there was reason to believe that all the issues but the quota 
number could be satisfactorily resolved and if a discussion of other 
important issues could be usefully discussed with Khrushchev, then I 
would be prepared to consider such a meeting. Perhaps we should now 
consider sending a joint letter to Khrushchev, at a suitable time, to see 
what the prospects are for real progress in the immediate future. I should 
like to know what you think about the enclosed draft.° 





* Reterence presumably ts to Secretary Rusk’'s dinner conversation with Gromyko in 
Geneva on July 22, 1962; see footnote 3, Document 198 and footnote 6, Document 201 

* See Document 265 

’ Not printed 
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You mentioned the idea of departing from the annual quota concept 
in favor of a more flexible plan for using on-site inspections. | think this is 
a good idea and is an area where early negotiation might be possible. | 
could accept either a quota covering a period of severa! years or an 
annual quota from which inspections could be “borrowed” for applica- 
tion in succeeding years. As you know, the eight new delegations in the 
disarmament talks have advanced an idea along these lines and appar- 
ently intend to submit this proposal formally to the Conference. Unfortu- 
nately, there has also been talk of a range of numbers which would be 
included in the Eight-Nation proposal. As you are aware, your people 
and ours have been attempting to persuade the Eight to refrain from 
including numbers in their plan. My thought has been chat we should 
wait until the Eight have submitted their proposal before accepting or 
proposing a variation in the quota idea. We could then accept at least that 
part of their plan. If the Eight have not submitted their proposal by the 
time of the Easter recess, however, | believe we should then consider 
putting the idea to the Soviet Government officially 


Sincerely, 


John F. Kennedy* 





* Kennedy s signature appears in an unidentified hand, indicating Kennedy signed 
the original 





270. Editorial Note 


In amemorandum to the President of April 3, 1963, Robert Kennedy 
stated that he had that afternoon received from Ambassador Dobrynin a 
message of about 25 pages that was “ostensibly to me from the Ambassa- 
dor” but in fact “from Khrushchev to the President.” Kennedy returned 
the document to Dobrynin because “it was so insulting and rude to the 
President and to the United States that | would neither accept it or trans- 
mit its message” and told Dobrynin that if the Soviet Union had a mes- 
sage “of that kind to deliver it should be delivered formally through the 
State Department and not through me.” 

The Attorney General did, however, summarize the message in his 
memorandum. The portion of the summary dealing with the test ban 
reads 
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“Mr. Khrushchev knew that President Kennedy has children and is 
concerned about the future. He, Mr. Khrushchev, has children, grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. He is also concerned about the future. 
It should be clearly understood, however, that the Soviet Union will not 
go above their offer of two or three inspection sites. There was absolutely 
no need to go above that figure as our scientists had clearly demon- 
strated 


“There could not be a secret testing without the other country know- 
ing about it. We knew every time the Soviet Union tested as they knew 
every time we tested. 


“As for obtaining the approval of the United States Senate for a 
treaty which contained provisions for only two or three sites, if President 
Kennedy wanted to put his prestige on the line and make the necessary 
effort, ratification could be obtained. Mr. Khrushchev was tired of hear- 
ing first about objections from the Senator from Connecticut and then 
objections from the Senator from Arizona 


“The United States is run by capitalists who are interested only in 
war profits. They are the ones that were dictating policy. If President 
Kennedy was not as concerned about the Rockefellers and these capital- 
ists then he would take this step fcr world peace 


“Further, who did we think we were in the United States trying to 
dictate to the Soviet Union? All that was needed were two or three 
inspection sites and we were trying to obtain a greater number in order to 
commit espionage. In these efforts we were treating the Soviet Union as 
inferiors—as if we could dictate to them. The United States had better 
learn that the Soviet Union was as strong as the United States and did not 
enjoy being treated as a second class power. (Virtually, these same words 
were repeated later on in the letter. This was the thread or theme that ran 
through the whole document.)” 


Other topics treated in the summary were alleged US. harassment 
of Soviet shipping, U.S. policy toward Cuba, and deployment of US 
Polaris submarines to the Mediterranean. Text of this portion of the sum- 
mary is printed in volume XI. “At the end of the document it said that Mr 
Khrushchev had felt in the past that this confidential exchange had been 
helpful but he said it had not been used lately because of the provocative 
statements that had been made by representatives of the United States 
Government which were offensive to the Soviet Union. However, if Pres- 
ident Kennedy wanted to reopen this area of contact he would be glad to 
accept it. He also said that as far as a meeting between Khrushchev and 
President Kennedy he thought that that might be helpful. This was, how- 
ever, left in rather enigmatic terms.” (Department of State, Presidential 
Correspondence: Lot 77 D 163, Kennedy-Khrushchev 1963) 
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In an April 5 memorandum to Rusk, Thompson speculated on pos- 
sible causes and motives for Khrushchev’s message in a context depict- 
ing Khrushchev as being under strong pressure from the Soviet military 
after a series of foreign policy setbacks. A possible cause relating to disar- 
mament was that “Soviet military may have reluctantly agreed to three 
atomic test inspections under pres: ure from Khrushchev who may really 
have believed this would achieve agreement.” As one of many possible 
motives, Thompson stated: “He may be using this message to bring 
about a Summit or high-level meeting to deal with the points listed above 
as weil as other issues such as a test ban in order to decide how to handle 
his ChiCom problem.” (Ibid.) 





271. Message From Prime Minister Macmillan to President 
Kennedy 


London, April 3, 1963 


DEAR FRIEND, Thank you for your message of March 28' about 
Nuclear Tests, which I have carefully studied. 


| quite agree that ve are in a period of some uncertainty and that 
Khrushchev is preoccupied with his Chinese problem. This may make 
him unwilling to move unless he can see the possibility of substantial 
progress in the policy of peaceful co-existence with the West to which he 
is committed. At the same time, if he is convinced that we are making a 
serious attempt at least to solve the nuclear test question, he may be 
attracted by the idea of making a start here. He might hope that an agree- 
ment on one subject might lead on to the solution of others, thereby leav- 
ing him a freer hand inside the Sino-Soviet bloc. At any rate I do not see 
how we can be sure what his reactions will be unless we make an 
approach to him; even if he turns it down we shall be in a better position 
than if we just do nothing. | agree, therefore, that it would be worth now 
trying the effect of a joint letter from us to Khrushchev on the nuclear 
tests issue. At the same time | doubt if an approach on the lines which you 
suggested will be sufficiently attractive to move Khrushchev, and if our 


Source Department of State Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204. Macmuillan- 
Kennedy 1963 Top Secret Attached to a note from Ormsby Gore to the President 


' Document 269 
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initiative is to have any chance of success we must, in my view, phrase 
our letter somewhat differently. | have tried my hand at the sort of letter 
which might be sent and | enclose my draft for your consideration 


There are various considerations which | have taken into account in 
my re-draft of the message to Khrushchev. First of all, | feel that if we are 
to attract him at all we ought not to write a letter of a character which 
Khrushchev might interpret as an attempt to involve him in technical 
arguments; in other words, we should not give the impression that we 
are trying to get him to concede to usi advance points which his nego- 
tiators have not agreed. | do not, therefore, think that it is wise to concen- 
trate on the content of the test ban treaty; it seems better to speak in more 
general terms. Secondly, | doubt if Khrushchev regards the Geneva 
18-nation conference with much more reverence than de Gaulle has 
shown, and I do not think that he will take our joint letter seriously if we 
propose in it that the 18-nation meeting should be the forum for discus- 
sion between us. Finally, | am afraid that Khrushchev does not have the 
same respect as we do for Foreign Ministers. You will remember that last 
year Khrushchev seemed to lose interest in the Geneva conference when 
we suggested meeting at Foreign Ministers’ level, and we know how 
little importance he attaches to Gromyko. So I do not think that he will be 
intrinsically attracted to the idea of a Foreign Ministers’ meeting. In addi- 
tion, it seems to me that in present circumstances a Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting has all the disadvantages of arousing publicity and expecta- 
tions, so that, in fact, it would be almost impossible to keep discussions at 
such a meeting really confidential for long. So it seems likely to fall 
between two stools; it would neither be secret nor decisive. I think, there- 
fore, that it is better not to mention it at all 


| have thought a great deal about your point of not mixing up two 
ideas. Of course to speak of nuclear tests and non-dissemination agree- 
ment in the same breath is not quite the same, for example, as bargaining 
Cuba against Berlin, for after all tests and non-dissemination are closely 
related aspects of the same subject which is the control of nuclear power 
in the world. At the same time | quite see that a non-dissemination agree- 
ment at the moment may present great difficulties with the French as 
well as with the Chinese. | do believe, however, that it must have consid- 
erable attractions for Khrushchev as well as for ourselves. So as you will 
see, | have inserted the idea in my draft of keeping a link between the two 
subjects, but without giving any very precise formula 


If you are able to agree something on the lines of my suggestions, 
two other points arise; the timing of the letter and the method of its deliv- 
ery. As regards timing, the position may be complicated by the proposed 
Memorandum which the eight neutral nations in Geneva have been 
thinking of putting forward. It may be that they will agrce on their pro 
posal by about the end of this week, and in that case | think that we 
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should time our letter to arrive a day or two after the neutrals have made 
their move. | understand, however, that there is some disagreement 
among the neutrals and that they may after all either not put in a Memo- 
randum at all or delay it until after Easter. If by about April 8 or 9 we 
know that the neutral Memorandum will be delayed, then | think that we 
should put in our letter anyway 


The method of presentation also needs careful thought. | must say 
that | am still attracted by the idea of our sending some personal emis- 
sary or emissaries to Khrushchev to explain our joint position and to 
em e the genuine seriousness with which we are approaching this 
question. If you thought this a good idea the best course might perhaps 
be to mention at the end of our letter, or in a separate oral communication 
to be made at the time of its delivery by our Ambassadors that a named 
individual or individuals will be in Moscow in a few days’ time and 
would be able to discuss and elaborate on the letter if Khrushchev would 
be available 


| await your thoughts with keen anticipation 
With warm regards, 


Draft Message to Mr. Khrush hev 


Dear Mr. Chairman, You will recall that in February and March 1962, 
we had some correspondence about the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence, and in particular about the possibility of reaching agreement on the 
text of a treaty to ban nuclear tests. Both President Kennedy / Mr. Mac- 
muillan and | pledged ourselves to take a personal interest in the progress 
of this conference on which so many of the hopes of mankind have been 
fixed. Last October we both indicated in messages to you our intention to 
devote renewed efforts to the problem of disarmament with particular 
reference to the proliferation of nuclear weapons and the banning of 
nuclear tests 

Since then the Geneva meeting has continued but it has not reached 
the point of definite agreement. Nevertheless, some encouraging 


‘ Prunted trom a copy that bears this typed signature 
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advance has been made. For example, your acceptance oi the principle of 
on-the-spot verification of unidentified events has been of great value 


Equally, the Western countries have been able to reduce the number of 
annual inspections for which they felt it essential to ask, from about 
twenty down to seven. The difference remaining is of course real and 
substantial, if only because it presents in practical form the effects of two 
different lines of reasoning. At the same time the actual difference 
between the three inspections which you have proposed and the seven 
for which we are asking, important though this is, should not be impossi- 
ble to resolve. As regards the automatic seismic stations, the difference 
between us appears to be fairly narrow 


We all have a duty to consider what are the needs of security; but we 
also have a duty to humanity. President Kennedy /Mr. Macmillan and | 
therefore believe thet we ought to make a further serious attempt by the 
best available means to see if we cannot bring this matter to a conclusion 
with your help 


We know that it is argued that a nuclear tests agreement, although 
valuable and welcome especially in respect of atmospheric tests, will not 
by itself make a decisive contribution to the peace and security of the 
world. There are, of course, other questions between us which are also of 
great importance; but the question of nuclear tests does seem to be one on 
which agreement might now be reached. The mere fact of an agreement 
on one question will inevitably help to create confidence and so facilitate 
other settlements. In addition, it is surely possible that from agreement 
on a treaty to end nuclear tests we might be able to proceed rapidly to 
specific and fruitful discussions about the non-dissemination of nuclear 
weapons. This would involve an undertaking from non-nuclear coun- 
tries not to accept nuclear weapons from others for their independent 
use, and from nuclear powers not to give nuclear weapons or informa- 
tion for the independent use of non-nuclear countries. Such an agree- 
ment, if it was reasonably well supported by other countries, would 
seem to us likely to have a profound effect upon the present state of ten- 
sion in the world. If it proved possible these two matters might even, if 
desired, be brought to a conclusion simultaneously. Thereafter an 
advance to broader agreements might open up 


The practical question is how best to proceed. It may be that further 
discussions would reveal new possibilities from both sides as regards 
the arrangements for the quota of inspections. But if we attempted to 
reach this point by the present methods both sides may feel unable to 
make an advance because this would appear to be surrendering some 
point of substance without obtaining a final agreement on a definite 
treaty in exchange. At the moment it is not only the question of numbers 
which holds us up, but we also have to agree on the final content of the 
draft treaty and in particular to decide certain important questions as to 
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how inspection is to be carried out. You have taken the view that once the 
quota is agreed the other matters can easily be settled, whereas we feel 
that the final agreement about the number of inspections is unlikely to be 
possible unless most of the other matters have been first disposed of. 
Thus we have reached an impasse. 


We should be interested to hear your suggestions as to how we are to 
break out of this. For our part we would be quite prepared now to 
arrange a private tripartite discussion. In order to emphasize the serious 
spirit in which we wish to talk and to facilitate agreement we suggest that 
this discussion should be held in secret. It might perhaps best be con- 
ducted at Geneva by our chief representatives. Could not the questions 
which remain to be settled be further examined so that we who bear the 
ultimate responsibility for decisions on this matter will have clearly 
before us all the major problems which remain to be settled? If we could 
make progress here we might then be abie to envisage a meeting of the 
three of us in order to try to settle finally any outstanding points of a gen- 
eral kind dealing with the way in which a test ban verification system 
would operate as weil as to determine the numbers of inspections which 
would be permitted. This seems to us to be the most practical method of 
proceeding. It is certainly likely, indeed probable, that a meeting of the 
three of us would be necessary in order to reach a final decision; but for 
obvious reasons it would be wise first to advance the preliminary work 
which would ensure that there would be no purely technical reasons 
why we should not be able to decide the final points in a meeting 
together. It is of course obvious that a meeting which resulted in a test 
ban treaty would open a new chapter in our relations, as well as provid- 
ing an opportunity for wider discussions. 

We sincerely trust that you will give serious consideration to this 
proposal. We believe that the nuclear tests agreement and what may fol- 
low from it is the most hopeful area in which to try for agreement 
between us. The procedure which we have suggested seems to us the 
most practical way of achieving a result which would be welcomed all 
over the world. 
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272. Memorandum by Director of Central Intelligence McCone 


Washington, April 8, 1963. 


With respect to the test ban treaty, | have not gone over the last draft.’ 
However, it is my understanding that the present negotiating position 
provides for seven on-site inspections, seven black boxes within the 
USSR, and an inspection area of 500 square kilometers, and that the 
treaty deals with all the other issues which have been developed through 
the years. Some consideration is being given to reducing the seven on- 
site inspections to six, or even to five. There is also a difference of opinion 
as to the value of the black boxes. 

One would have to make a penetrating study of the results of the 
Vela experiments to make a final judgment as to the adequacy of the veri- 
fication provisions of the treaty. However, Mr. Foster, at a recent Execu- 
tive Committee meeting,’ stated that the threshold is on the order of one 
kiloton in granite, two kilotons in tuff, and 10 to 20 kilotons (and possibly 
30 kiiotons) in alluvium. He added that this was the threshold for a single 
test. Based on a theory of probabilities, he further concluded that a series 
of tests which included a meaningful number of underground shots in a 
single location would, with a small number of inspections, undoubtedly 
be detected and identified as nuclear rather than natural. 

On the basis of these threshold figures, | have expressed the view to 
Mr. Foster and to the President? that the degree of verification is not suffi- 
cient, as it cannot prove adherence to a suspension of testing in an impor- 
tant area of yields. Of greater importance, however, is the fact that under 
present political circumstances a test ban between the U.S., USSR, and 
UK would not, in the final analysis, answer the “proliferation” problem 
because the Soviets cannot handle the Chinese Communists and we and 
the British cannot handle the French 





Source: Central Intelligence Agency, DCI, ER Subject Files, White Papers—Nuclear 
Test Ban 3/1/63-1/2/64. Secret. Circulated to McCloy 


‘ Reference is to a March 23 draft comprehensive test ban treaty. (Washington 
National Records Center, RG 383, ACDA/CRSC Files: FRC 77 A 59, Basic Policy, Pol 3-3 
Proposals to President) 

* Not identified; the test ban was not discussed in the Executive Committee of the 
National Security Council during 1963 

* In a memorandum for the record, April 4, McCone wrote he had told the President 
that day that former President Eisenhower had expressed opposition to the present draft 
treaty “because of inadequate verification, the threshold, etc.” and that he, McCone, 
agreed with this position and also opposed it because “the Russians could no longer handle 
the Chinese situation and we and the British could no longer handle the de Gaulle situa- 
tion, and hence the proliferation problem. The President seemed to agree, and restated that 
he did not think we were going to get a treaty anyway ” (Central Intelligence Agency, Meet 
ings with President, 4/1 /63-6/ 30/63) McCone’s memorandum of April 4 of a meeting 
held with Eisenhower on March 30 is ibid 
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As for the advantages to the United States of further testing, doing 
so would yield a continuing improvement in our technology through the 
further development of small weapons, improvement of weight / yield 
ratios and increased knowledge of weapons effects. With respect to the 
first two of these items, improvements are important. Our failure to pur- 
sue them while the Soviets do so (clandestinely) would probably deprive 
us of our superior nuclear position. However, this would not necessarily 
affect the military balance as the improvements are expected to be evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary, although important information 
would be provided. With respect to effects of testing, more study would 
be necessary before | would have an opinion. 

There is a great danger of engaging in a treaty, living under it for a 
number of years, and permitting our laboratories to go downhill (which 
they undoubtedly would do) while the Soviets covertly pursue develop- 
ments in their laboratories. The Soviets could then abrogate the treaty for 
some reason they claim provocative, and confront us with a situation 
under which they had made a significant forward step in their technol- 
ogy. This, as will be recalled, was exactly what they did in 1961.1 do not 
see how we can avoid this risk if we engage in a treaty unless the treaty is 
subscribed to by all world powers and contains substantial penalties for 
such abrogation. 


The Plowshare problem must be considered. Meaningful Plowshare 


experiments involve our most advanced weapons technology and, if the 
inspection arrangements outlined in the treaty are undertaken, it would 
mean exposing to the Soviets our most advanced weapons technology 
This might mean abandoning Plowshare and therefore one must con- 
sider whether Plowshare is important to our national interest. 


Intelligence will make some contribution to the verification of a test 
ban. Some indicators which have been meaningful in the past are now 
lost to us, some useful indicators are still available but they, too, could be 
lost. Aerial surveillance might help in some circumstances, and clandes- 
tine penetrations might also help. Soviet fear of the latter might also 
serve as a deterrent. No useful figure can be placed on the contribution of 
intelligence. 


It seems to me that there has been an overemphasis on the impor- 
tance of the test ban treaty and the whole issue of testing for many years, 
and most particularly, during the last two or three years. The issue at first 
centered around fallout. The most responsible scientific judgment seems 
to indicate that the effects of fallout were vastly overemphasized by the 
test ban advocates. | feel the whole issue should be brought into proper 
perspective and question whether much is to be gained by an agreement 
to stop testing so long as the United States, Soviet Union, and the British 
continue the production of fissionable material, nuclear weapons, and 
delivery systems at a high rate, and in addition, the French and the Chi- 
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nese Communists pursue an independent and uncontrolled program, 
and rumor has it that the Israelis are now doing likewise. Hence, stop- 
ping testing does not slow down the arms race, does not remove the dan- 
gers of a nuclear holocaust, and does not end the proliferation problem. 

One important consideration is that if we reach an agreement with 
the Soviets, we have “broken through” in our effort to negotiate with the 
USSK on an issue of disarmament, and this might lead to other more 
meaningful agreements. This consideration is important and we could 
sacrifice a great deal to accomplish such a “break through”. However, 
this consideration is of value only if the test suspension agreement pro- 
vides reasonable means of verification and reasonable guarantee for con- 
formance with all treaty terms, including some protection against 
unilateral revocation or abrogation of the treaty. If, however, we are reck- 
less on the question of verification, then the “break through” will be a 
decided disservice to the United States’ security interests because it will 
establish a precedent for further steps in disarmament without adequate 
means of verification. 

I have not personally studied the most recent developments in 
detection and identification techniques and cannot render a judgment on 
the proposed treaty. However, Mr. Foster’s disclosure of the threshold 
set forth in the second paragraph of this memorandum represents a dras- 
tic departure from US policy so often stated, i.e. we will only agree to a 


suspension of tests which can, in the opinion of responsible and 
informed people, be verified with reasonable assurance. 





273. Message From President Kennedy to Prime Minister 
Macmillan 


Washington, April 11, 1963. 


As I said on the telephone,' I accept nearly all of your draft.’ There is 
only one place that troubles me seriously, and that is on your page 5.° I 





Source Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy- 
Macmillan 1962-1963. Secret. Another copy is in the Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban C 
A typewritten notation on the source text reads: “Copies sent Secret Eyes Only to Amb 
Thompson & ACDA / Foster.” 

' No record of this telephone conversation has been found 

* See the Enclosure to Document 271 

* In the paragraph beginning “We should be interested to hear” 
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suggest the followi .g alternative language to replace the three sentences 
which now begin “if we could make progress here”: “If our chief repre- 
sentatives can make some progress in clarifying the issues which remain 
between us, then Prime Minister Macmillan/ President Kennedy and ! 
would propose to send in due course a very senior representative who 
would be empowered to speak for both of us and to talk in Moscow 
directly with you. It is our hope that such a senior representative might 
be able to bring the matter close enough to a final decision so that it might 
then be proper to think in terms oi a meeting of the three of us at which a 
definite agreement on a test ban could be reached.” We would then pick 
up your text beginning with the sentence “It is of course obvious.” 

The one other part of the State Department draft‘ which may be 
worth including is the reference to the neutrals’ idea of a quota covering a 
period of several years. If this were to be included, it might go on your 
page 4 at line 6° after the words “definite treaty in exchange,” and the lan- 
guage might run as follows: “It may be that we could make some prog- 
ress on this question of numbers by exploring an idea which has been 
mentioned by the neutral nations in Geneva—the idea that a quota of on- 
site inspections might be agreed upon to cover a period of several years, 
from which inspections could be drawn under more flexible conditions 
than an annual quota would permit.” If this sentence were included the 
letter might continue: “But at the moment,” and perhaps with a new 
paragraph at that point 

Any message from you on this will be relayed to me most promptly 
at Palm Beach.* 





* This undated draft was circulated informally to the British | nbassy under cover of 
an April 10 memorandum from Bundy to de Zulueta_ The draft differed from Macmillan’s 
April 3 draft principally in its almost totai de-emphasis of the summit proposal, its avoid - 
ance of a connection between the issues of the test ban and nuclear proliferation, and its 
suggestion that the United States and the United Kingdom might take up with Khrushchev 
the proposal of the neutral nations at the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee for a 
larger number of inspections spread over a longer time period (Department of State, Pres- 
idential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy-Macmillan 1962-1963) 

* In the paragraph beginning “The practical question is now best to proceed” 

* The President was in Palm Beach from midday April 11 to April 17 
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274. Message Fr m President Kennedy to Chairman Khrushchev 


Washington, April 11, 1963. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: It has been some time since | have written you 
directly, and I think it may be helpful to have some exchange of views in 
this private channel. As we have both earlier agreed, it is of great impor- 
tance that we should try to understand each other clearly, so that we can 
avoid unnecessary dangers or obstacles to progress in the effort for 
peaceful agreements. 

On the negotiations for a nuclear test ban, | fear that there may have 
been an honest misunderstanding between us. You and your representa- 
tives, on a number of occasions, have made clear your belief that on our 
side there had been some indication last year of a readiness to accept the 
number of inspections which you proposed in your message of Decem- 
ber 19.' 1 know that the United States Government never adopted any 
such position, and I have the most direct assurances from all my senior 
representatives that no such American position was ever indicated by 
them. But I have respect for your representatives, too, and so believe that 
there was an honest misunderstanding on this point. | can assure you 
that we are not engaged in any effort to impose a one-sided or arbitrary 
view on this matter. We continue to believe that an agreement to end 
nuclear testing is deeply in the interest of our two countries. Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan and I hope to be able to make new suggestions to you on 
this matter very soon. 

A closely connected question is the spread of nuclear weapons, and 
on this question the American position remains as it has been. We are 
strongly against the development of additional national nuclear capabil- 
ities, and the plans and proposals which we are considering for the 
future management of the nuclear forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization are all based upon this principle. | regret that the formal 
communication which Mr. Gromyko passed to Ambassador Kohler a 
few days ago’ reaches quite different conclusions as to the meaning of 
these events. I shall not reply to that paper here, but let me say clearly that 
you can rely upon our continued and determined opposition to the 
spread of national nuclear forces 





Source rtment of State, Presidential Correspondence. Lot 77 D 163, Kennedy- 
Khrushchev | Top Secret. Attached to an April 11 memorandum from Thompson to 
Rusk. Ball, and McGeorge Bundy, in which Thompson wrote that he had delivered the note 
to Dobrynin that afternoon and had told Dobrynin that no decision had been made as to 
who the “senior personal representative” mentioned in the message might be Dobrynin 
replied that the Soviets would theretore y make no comment other than on the tim- 
ing of the visit until they learned more. For the full text of this letter, see vol. VI, Document 
92 

' See Document 251 


* This note, dated April 8, was transmitted in telegram 2527 from Moscow, April 8 
(Department of State, Central Files. DEF MLF 6) 
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Neither the multinational nor the multilateral forces we are consid- 
ering will increase the dangers of diffusion. Both are intended to reduce 
those dangers. The plan for a multinational nuclear force implies no 
change in present arrangements for the ultimate political control of exist- 
ing nuclear weapons systems, and it is a fundamental principle in our 
support for a new multilateral force that no such force could ever be used with- 
out the consent of the United States. The concept of this force is therefore 
exactly opposite to that of independent national nuclear forces, and the 
opposition to it in the West comes precisely from those who would prefer 
the expansion of independent nuclear forces.’ 

[Here follows discussios of Cuba and Laos.] 


There are other issues and problems before us, but perhaps | have 
said enough to give you a sense of my own current thinking on these 
matters. Let me now also offer the suggestion that it might be helpful if 
sometime in May | should send a senior personal representative to dis- 
cuss these and other matters informally with you. The object would not 
be formal negotiations, but a fully frank, informal exchange of views, 
arranged in such a way as to receive as little attention as possible.‘ If this 
thought is appealing to you, please let me know your views on the most 
convenient time.* 

In closing, | want again to send my warm personal wishes to you 
and all your family. These are difficult and dangerous times in which we 
live, and both you and I have grave responsibilities to our families and to 
all of mankind. The pressures from those who have a less patient and 
peaceful outlook are very great—but I assure you of my own determina- 
tion to work at all times to strengthen world peace.* 





*Documentahon on the US proposal for a multilateral force is in volume XIII 


* Thompson had ratsed this idea with Dobrynin in a conversation on April6. “Dobry- 
nin said, without hesitation, that he thought it would be a very good idea.” Pressed by 
Dobrynin, Thompson had mentioned Rusk, Robert Kennedy, and Harnman as possible 
emissaries and stated that he “understood” that the President would send Chairman 
Khrushchev a letter the following week. (Department of State, Presidential Correspond- 
ence Lot 77 D 163, Kennedy-Khrushchev 1963) 

Khrushchev replied on April 30. Since by this time he had received the joint Ken- 
nedy /Macmullan letter (see Document 276), he stated that he would defer discussion of test 
ban issues to his reply to that letter In his April 30 message, Khrushchev argued against 
deployment of nuclear weapons to the territory of NATO countries and discussed Cuba 
and Laos He accepted the proposal for a personal representative to come to Moscow and 

the dates of June 10-12. ( of State, Presidential Correspondence Lot 
77 D 163, Kennedy-Khrushchev 1963) This message is printed in volume V1, Document 95 


Ina May | memorandum to Rusk, Ball stated that when Dobrynin delivered the April 
Sener thadbepe samy lB me 7 ean homo nominee for the task.” 
op ear , Presidential Cc Lot 77 D 163, Kennedy-Khrushchev 
1963) After further between y and Khrushchev, the date of Rusk’s 
arrival in Moscow was fixed for July 28 (Messages from Kennedy to Khrushchev, May 13 
and 29, message from Khrushchev to Kennedy, May 15, all ibid ) These messages are all 
printed in vol. VI, Documents 97, 98, and 101! 


* Printed from an unsigned copy 
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275. Telegram From President Kennedy to Prime Minister 
Macmillan 


Washington, April 15, 1963. 


CAP 63181. To the Prime Minister from the President. Thank you for 
your message of April 13.' | agree to your proposal for delivery by the 
Ambassadors acting jointly, and to the indications which you suggest 
that they should give. Unless the revisions I propose below give you real 
trouble, I think we should be able to meet the delivery schedule you sug- 
gest 

On the language of the message, I agree that we are close, but there 
are two points on which I think we still need to be careful with the lan- 
guage. The one which is of immediate concern to me is paragraph 6 on 
the possibility of a summit. 

I feel there is still some difference between us on the conditions in 
which a summit meeting wouid be useful,’ and | do not want to leave a 
misunderstanding that might trouble us at a later point. | continue to 
believe that the two of us should meet with Khrushchev on this matter 
only if enough progress is made at other levels so that a meeting would 
seem very likely to result in an agreement. | believe it may be your feeling 
that a summit meeting on the test ban might be useful also if major prob- 
lems have been clearly identified, and apparent deadlock reached, at 
lower levels. But memories of the meeting of May 1960 are very strong in 
this country and in my own mind, and | believe that on the historic evi- 
dence it is not likely that Khrushchev would make major changes at a 
summit from positions put forward under his direction at lower levels. 
Like you and me, he is quite capable of making policy decisions at the 
end of a telegraph wire, as well as in person. So my present view is that 
we would want something better than clarification of major issues before 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban Correspondence 3/63-6/63. Secret. The time of transmis- 
sion is 5.19 Zulu time tor ean atag oy eee ty rhemeally rr Kennedy was 
consulted about final wording while in Palm Beach am ee 77, April 14, oom 
the White House to Palm Beach, repeated to the Department of State; Department of State, 
Presidential Corsespondence Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy-Macmillan 1962-1963) 

' Attached to an Apni 13 note from Bromley Smith to Rusk (Tid .Macmilian—Ken- 
nedy 1963) See the Supplement 

? In his April 13 message, Macmullan agreed to the inclusion of reference to a quota in 
ee ee “accepted the substance” of 

y s draft of paragraph 6, but suggested further changes. His version expressed the 
hope that meetings among the three countnes’ representatives in Geneva, or between 
senior US and UK. representatives and Khrushchev in Moscow, would “by one method 
or another” get “tothe at which we, who bear the ultimate responsibility for decisions 
on this matter, would have clearly before us the major problems which remain to be 
settled.” 
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it would be wise to go to the summit. As paragraph 6 now stands in your 
proposed draft, I think it might be subject to some misunderstanding on 
this score because of the order of the thoughts, and still more because of 
the thrust of the next to last sentence. So | would suggest instead still 
another version of paragraph 6, as follows:* 


|Here follows language used in the message transmitted to Moscow 
on April 15; see Document 276.] 

There is one other point which has arisen since we first exchanged 
drafts which now might require small revisions in paragraph 4. When 
Dean Rusk was in Paris with Lord Home and Couve de Murville, he dis- 
cussed with them the draft declaration on the non-transfer of nuclear 
weapons which he had furnished to them and to the Germans last 
December.‘ Rusk felt that he was encouraged by Couve de Murville to 
find out whether the Soviets would accept that draft as a basis for negoti- 
ation; if so, France would consider this a very important development 
and “would not be antagonistic.” For complete clarity, however, | should 
caution that France has not yet made a final commitment to participate in 
negotiations on that subject. In Rusk’s discussion with Home, he pointed 
out that it would be unfortunate for us to link nuclear agreements on 
nuclear testing and non-proliferation because it might become possible 
to move on one without the other and, in any event, it might be possible 
to get France to join in non-proliferation but not on nuclear testing. In any 
event, after his talks in Paris, Rusk did take up with Dobrynin the non- 
transfer point.° 

To adjust our draft letter to Khrushchev to this new circumstance, 
we might simply strike out the words “from agreement on a treaty toend 
nuclear tests” from the fourth sentence of paragraph 4. Further, the final 
two sentences of paragraph 4 might be revised to read “if it proved pos- 
sible to move promptly to an agreement on nuclear weapons and on the 
proliferation of national nuclear capability, an advance to broader agree- 
ments might then open up.” 





Telephone calls between Rusk and McGeorge Bundy the morning of April 14 indi- 
cate that both men believed, in Bundy’s words, that Macmillan’s latest draft of paragraph 6 
contained “a little more summitry than the original language ” Bundy drafted the final ver- 
sion which Rusk approved. (Memoranda of telephone conversations, Department of State, 
Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) 

* Rusk was in Paris April 7-11 for the SEATO Council Memoranda of his 
separate discussions of disarmament matters with Lord Home and Couve de Murville on 
April 7, and with President de Gaulle on April 8, are in Department of State, Secretary's 
Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 3.0 


* A memorandum of Rusk’s conversation with Dobrynin on April 12 is ibid See the 
Supplement. Two telephone conversations between Rusk and McGeorge — on 
nuclear non-diffusion held the late afternoon of April 11 are in Department of State, Rusk 
Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations. See the Supplement 
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For convenience, | transmit next the full text of the message as it 
would stand on this basis.* 


[Here follows text of the message to Khrushchev] 





* Macmullan accepted Kennedy s draft in a message of April 15. “1 quite see the force 
of your arguments and understand your preoccupations © (Department of State Presaden- 
tial Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Macmnillan-_Seennedy 1963) 





276. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, April 15, 1963, 9 p.m. 


2191. For Ambassador. Following is text of joint letter from Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister Macmillan:' 

Begin verbatim text. 

“Dear Mr. Chairman, 


1. You will recall that in February and March, 1962, we had some 
correspondence about the Geneva disarmament conference, and in par- 
ticular about the possibility of reaching agreement on ‘he text of a treaty 
to ban nuclear tests. Both President Kennedy/Mr. Macmillan and I 
pledged ourselves to take a personal interest in the progress of this con- 
ference on which so many of the hopes of mankind have been fixed. Last 
October we both indicated in messages to you our intention to devote 
renewed efforts to the problem of disarmament with particular reference 
to the proliferation of nuclear weapons and the banning of nuclear tests. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 SWITZ (GE). Secret; Opera- 
tonal Immediate, Eyes Only, Verbatim Text Drafted and approved by Goodby and cleared 
by Bundy, Foster, and Davis (EUR). Repeated to London for the Ambassador and to 
Geneva for Ambassador Stelle The letter is also printed in Macmillan, At the End of the Day, 
Pp 466-4648 

' In telegram 2190 to Moscow, April 15, the asked Kohler to concert with 
U.K Ambassador Sir Trevelvan in deli this joint letter personally to 
Khrushchev within 3 days were to emphasize that the arn was to promote serious 

| _ that the “senior representatives” could be either special envoys or Rusk and 
Lord Home, that the quota idea had also figured in recent talks between US and Soviet 
soentists, and should the question arise, that the United States had never intended to give 


the umpression it would accept only two to four on-site inspections. (Department of State, 
Central Piles, DEF 18-4) 
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2. Since then the Geneva meeting has continuec but it has not 
reached the point of definite agreement. Nevertheless, some encourag- 
ing advance has been made. For example, your acceptance of the princi- 
ple of on-the-spot verification of unidentified events has been of great 
value. Equally, the Western countries have been able to reduce the num- 
ber of annual inspections for which they felt it essential to ask, from 
about twenty down to seven. The difference remaining is of course real 
and substantial, if only hecause it presents in practical form the effects of 
two different lines of reasoning. At the same time the actual difference 
between the three inspections which you have proposed and the seven 
for which we are asking, important though this is, should not be impossi- 
bie to resolve. As regards the automatic seismic stations, the difference 
between us appears to be fairly narrow. 


3. Weall have a duty to consider what are the needs of security; but 
we also have a duty to humanity. President Kennedy /Mr. Macmillan 
and I therefore believe that we ought to make a further serious attempt 
by the best available means to see if we cannot bring this matter to a con- 
clusion with your help 


4. We know that it is argued that a nuclear tests agreement, 
although valuable and welcome especially in respect of atmospheric 
tests, will not by itself make a decisive contribution to the peace and secu- 
rity of the world. There are, of course, other questions between us which 
are also of great importance; but the question of nuclear tests does seem 
to be one on which agreement might now be reached. The mere fact of an 
agreement on one question will inevitably help to create confidence and 
so facilitate other settlements. In addition, it is surely possible that we 
might be able to proceed rapidly to specific and fruitful discussions 
about the non-dissemination of nuclear power, leading to an agreement 
on this subject. Such an agreement, if it was reasonably well supported 
by other countries, would seem to us likely to have a profound effect 
upon the present state of tension in the world. If it proved possible to 
move promptly to an agreement on nuclear weapons and on the prolifer- 
ation of national nuclear capability, an advance to broader agreements 
might then open up 

5. The practical question is how best to proceed. It may be that fur- 
ther discussions would reveal new possibilities from both sides as 
regards the arrangements for the quota of inspections. But if we 
attempted to reach this point by the present methods both sides may feel 
unable to make an advance because this would appear to be surrender- 
ing some point of substance without obtaining a final agreement on a 
definite treaty in exchange. It may be that we could make some 
on this question of numbers by exploring an idea which has been men- 
tioned by the neutral nations in Geneva—the idea that a quota of on-site 
inspections might be agreed upon to cover a period of several years, from 
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which inspections could be drawn under more flexible conditions than 
an annual quota would permit. 

5.(a) But at the moment it is not only the question of numbers which 
holds us up, we also have to agree on the final content of the draft treaty 
and in particular to decide certain important questions as to how inspec- 
tion is to be carried out. You have taken the view that once the quota is 
agreed the other matters can easily be settled, whereas we fee: that the 
final agreement about the number of inspections is unlikely to be pos- 
sible unless most of the other matters have been first disposed of. Thus 
we have reached an impasse 

6. We should be interested to hear your suggestions as to how we 
are to break out of this. For our part we should be quite prepared now to 
arrange private tripartite discussions in whatever seemed the most prac- 
tical way. For example, our chief representatives at Geneva could con- 
duct discussions on the questions which remain to be settled 
Alternatively, or at a later stage, President Kennedy /Prime Minister 
Macmillan and I would be ready to send in due course very senior repre- 
sentatives who would be empowered to speak for us and talk in Moscow 
directly with you. It would be our hope that either in G neva or through 
such senior representatives in Moscow we might bring the matter close 
enough to a final decision so that it might then be proper to think in terms 
of a meeting of the three of us at which a definite agreement on a test ban 
could be made final. It is of course obvious that a meeting of the three of 
us which resulted in a test ban treaty would open a new chapter in our 
relations as well as providing an opportunity for wider discussions. 

7. Wesincerely trust that you will give serious consideration to this 
proposal. We believe that the nuclear tests agreement and what may fol- 
low from it is the most hopeful area in which to try for agreement 
between us. The procedure which we have suggested seems to us the 
most practical way of achieving a result which would be welcomed all 
over the world.’ 

Sincerely, 

John F. Kennedy 

Harold Macmillan 

End verbatim text 





? In telegram 2618 from Moscow, April 17, Kohler reported that he and Trevel: an had 
met with Gromyko and asked for an to deliver the letter but that Gromr’, ..o had 
not indicated where “Khrushchev be in the next few days or what might be involved 
in arranging meeting © Gromyko had “sard it was to be hoped US and British govts were 
ee It was time this matter was settled “ (hid. POL 15-1 

) letter was delivered on Apr! 24 see Document 280 











Washington, April 17, 1963 


ATTENDING 


Secretanes Rusk McNamara Mr Notre General levior Mr Wiesner Mr Kaveen. 
Mr McC ome and others 


[Here follows a brief discussion of East Germany. | 

2. Foster opened discussion of the new treaty.? He explained that 
no important modifications had been made 

3. Rusk reported the following policy questions 


1. Isa satisfactory test ban treaty in the best interests of the United 
States from a security and political point of view? 

2. Is it true that there is no reason to believe that the Soviets really 
w>nta treaty? There is noevidence of Soviet flexibility nor are the Soviets 
keenly interested in the test ban treaty negotiations 


4. McNamara answered he believes a test ban is in our interests. He 
stated however there is too much discussion of the subject and urged we 
avoid public staternents and not engage in controversial discussions. 
Foster said these could not be avoided 

5. General Taylor, speaking for the Chiefs, stated that a test ban was 
not in our national interests and they opposed the test ban. The fact there 
was no threshold was a bad feature in the Chiefs’ view. Also there was 
not adequate safeguard provisions.’ 

6. There followed a long exchange of views regarding publicity 
Rusk insisted that we stand on our present position and stop making 





Suurce Central intelligence Agency, OCI Memos for Record, 4/15-6/4/63 Secret, 
Byes Only Drafted by McCone on April 18 


' For Seaborg s account of this see Document 778 Gaadby s memorandum 
of this meeting and a summary of achons are in the Kennedy Library, National Secu- 
rity Piles, and Agencies Series, ACDA. Committee of Principals 3/61-11) /63 
Both are in the Supplement 

? Ret erence is to the draft comprehensive test han treaty dated March 2) see fantnote 
1, Document 272 


* according to Goody's memorandum. Taylor stated that the Chiets “believed that a 
treaty without a sewsmmac threshhoid would be unsatistactory and would not be conducive 
to the promotion of the nahonal interest He was not certain whether the President had 
taken a final decision on these matters and of course did not intend to take issue with deo 
mons already made — 
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changes and giving the appearance that we are trying hard to reach an 
agreement. McNamara stated that recent publicity had hardened 
opposition on the Hill but he felt it was not very strong 


7. There was an exchange of views on who was appearing before 
the Stennis Committee ‘ Apparently several! representatives from ACDA 
and DOD have been called up and had discussed the test suspension 
with the staff in preparations to the Committee hearings. It was agreed 
these appearances should be carefully coordinated. Bundy undertook 
this task. 

8. Throughout the discussions Bundy, Seaborg and McCone did 
not express themselves, either for or against the test ban treaty. Neither 
did anyone else. The only ones who stated their positions were McNa- 
mara and Taylor and Rusk, who was less positive than McNamara, and 
appeared somewhat lukewarm to the treaty. 


9. McCone asked if the 205 report® could be sanitized and released 

The answer was “no”. Kaysen then asked if 1 would discuss with the 205 
Committee the possibility of their preparing a declassified memoran- 
dum and also a confidential memorandum to set forth the relative posi- 
tions of the US. and the USSR in the field of nuclear weaponry. | agreed to 
examine this but stated I was afraid any such memorandum would lead 
to probing questions which would necessitats further disclosures of mil- 
itary Secret or Restricted Data information. 


10. There followed a detai'ed discussion of the treaty Annex having 
to do with Plowshare 

11. Dr. Seaborg stated that Plowshare was more important than for- 
merly thought in that great progress had been made in the last two years 
and there were a vast nurnber of active projects under study. He stated 
that the treaty provided revelation and that this was not possible because 
it would involve revealing advanced weapon technology and therefore 
urged modification to the treaty Annex by elimination of the revelation 
plan. He suggested that each signator of the treaty be given authority for 
5 or 6 peaceful shots per year to prove out methods but that there be no 
revelation of these devices, which would run about 50 kilotons, and 
about 5 years hence when we are ready to proceed with an active project, 
treaty terms could be reconsidered. There was great objection to this and 
a long discussion ensued 

12.McCone observed that this was an old argument [text 
obscured—and should?] be resolved. | stated that we must choose 
between a test ban or our Plowshare program and that we cannot have 





* The Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, whose Chairman was john Stennis of Mississip pm 
* See Document 250 The final report has not been found 
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both. This was agreed by most present although Seaborg took some 
exception. 

13. Secretary Rusk then stated that we either are in a race or we are to 
have a treaty. He seemed to feel, although he did not express it, that a 
treaty was unobtainable and that we are probably in a race. He said he 
felt our last series of tests were mediocre and furthermore that we are 
now inhibited by a feeling that we are approaching a test ban agreement 
and therefore we were not aggressively pursuing the new and expaid- 
ing scientific horizons to be developed in further testing. He urged 
Defense and AEC to pursue this more energetically. McNamara agreed 
and said he thought we should develop a program, establish a date, and 
apply all possible energy and imagination to a future test program. He 
seemed to agree with Rusk that this had not been done in the past. At this 
point I explained that most recent intelligence indicated the Soviets were 
expanding their nuclear capability and stated that CIA was to put out a 
report on this subject in the next few days. 





278. Editorial Note 


The Committee of Principals met on April 17, 1963. Seaborg’s jour- 
nal entry reads as follows: 


“From 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. | attended a meeting of the Principals in the 
Conference Room of the Secretary of State. Present were: Rusk, George 
Bunn, McNamara, Maxwell Taylor, Nitze, Haworth, Kaysen, Keeny, 
Wiesner, Foster, McCone, Murrow, and Bundy, as well as Kavanagh, 
Kelly and others. 


“Rusk opened the discussion by requesting an expression of feel- 
ings as to the value of a test ban treaty in today’s context; that is, he 
wanted to find out whether there were any recent developments which 
might lead to a change in view that such a treaty would be in the national 
interest. The consensus was that a test ban treaty is still in the national 
interest and that the danger to the U.S. from unlimited testing and an 
unlimited arms race is greater than the danger due to any inadequacies 
in the test ban treaty. 

“However, McNamara and others indicated that they think there is 
an increasing resistance to a test ban treaty in Congress. McNamara felt 
that part of the trouble is that congressional committees are summoning 
staff people from various agencies and departments of the Executive 
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Branch and interrogating them in such a way as to get one-sided views. 
He feels that representatives of the Executive Branch should be better 
coordinated to counteract this movement and should testify only in the 
presence of a legal advocate to help keep them in balance. It was decided 
that there should be a coordinating group for this purpose and that 
Bundy’s office should arrange this. 

“The discussion then went on to the Annex II, i.e., the provisions for 
Plowshare in the present draft treaty. 1 presented my views on this in 
some detail. | said that my reasons for callrg this to the attention of the 
Principals are: 1. Much progress had been made in the uses of peaceful 
explosives in recent years, and 2. It has been called to my attention 
recently that we can’t do much in this area under the present treaty. I said 
that, therefore, I have looked for modifications in the Plowshare article 
on the assumption that we would want to make progress in the Plow- 
share program. This led to the idea of a quota system of some five or six 
Plowshare experiments per year, with a limit on the yield, such as 50 kilo- 
tons. In the limit, this approach could be the same as the present Annex I] 
(copy attached) except for the deletion of the one sentence on the internal 
and the external disclosure of the devices. | read excerpts from Annex II 
and said that it could be strengthened even further by having limitations 
on instrumentation and international manning of the instrumentation. I 
also read from Kelly’s memorandum that a number of the proposals 
have been received for uses of Plowshare in building harbors, canals, 
excavations, mining, oil recovery, scientific experiments, etc. | men- 
tioned, in connection with scientific experiments, that we have recently 
learned from a Russian scientist, that they have conducted an under- 
ground experiment for the production of new transuranium elements 
and that this scientist hopes that a test ban treaty could make such experi- 
ments possible. 


“I said | see the difficulties in my suggested approach because the 
possibilities for weapons testing under the guise of Plowshare would be 
inconsistent with the concern about cheating through clandestine under- 
ground testing. | said that there would be an adverse reaction to the elim- 
ination of Plowshare and that my suggested approach has the advantage 
that it wouldn't be necessary to go to Congress to obtain authorization to 
reveal weapons designs, which would be difficult even for obsolete 
weapons. 

“After a great deal of discussion, in which the inconsistency of 
adopting this Plowshare approach from the standpoint of opening the 
door to weapons testing was emphasized by McNamara, Bundy, Wies- 
ner, Foster and McCone, it was suggested by Rusk that, nevertheless, 
another look at the wording of Annex II be made to see whether it would 
be possible to devise a scheme whereby Plowshare could go forward. 
After this has been done, the matter will be considered further at another 
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meeting of the Principals.” (Seaborg, journal, volume 5, pages 431 and 
434) 

For McCone’s account of the meeting, see Document 277. Goodby’s 
memorandum of this meeting and a summary of actions taken are in the 
Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies 
Series, ACDA, Committee of Principals 3/61-11/63. Both are in the Sup- 
plement. 

Regarding Annex II of the March 23 draft treaty, see footnote 1, Doc- 
ument 272. 





279. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-327-63 Washington, April 20, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Nuclear Test Ban Issue (U) 


1. A basic issue currently receiving wide attention is whether the 
US proposal for a nuclear test ban is, at this time, in the national interest. 
Those favoring a test ban claim that it is in the interest of the United States 
because they estimate that: 


a. A test ban treaty would enable the United States to hold its 
nuclear technological superiority over the USSR. 

b. A test ban treaty would bring about a net reduction of the risks 
faced by the United States and its Free World partners through a reduc- 
tion of the dangers of proliferation and the continuance of the arms race. 


Now that the provisions of the proposed test ban treaty appear to be 
crystallized, the Joint Chiefs of Staff deem it appropriate to summarize 
their position thereon. 

2. Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not opposed to the concept 
of a fully effective test ban, they have, in the absence of provisions for 
effective verification of Soviet compliance, frequently expressed their 
concern with regard to the test ban issue. By JCSM-241-63, dated 21 





Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Comp Nuc Test Ban |, T-368-69 
Secret; Restricted Data 
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March 1963, in commenting on an Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
draft paper, “US/USSR Weapons Capabilities Related to Possible 
Nuclear Test Ban Situations,”' they recommended that more compre- 
hensive examination be given to the many critical factors discussed 
therein before further commitments were made on a nuclear test ban 
treaty. To the knowledge of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, no such examination 
has ever been made and its omission constitutes a gap in test ban consid- 
erations. 

3. [4 lines of source text not declassified] Most of these weapons com- 
ponents, particularly important for tactical uses on land and under water 
as well as for effective AICBMs, can be developed through underground 
tests that the Soviet Union could conduct clandestinely below our detec- 
tion threshold. They will constitute a significant increase in military 
capability. [3-1/2 lines of source text not declassified) weapons are among 
many promising weapons developments discussed in JCSM-262-63, 
dated 3 April 1963, and JCSM-298-63, dated 16 April 1963.' Effective 
AICBMs could make important targets much less vulnerable. If the 
United States is first to develop and deploy an effective AICBM, the 
likelihood of nuclear war, and destruction to the United States in the 
event of nuclear war, will be substantially reduced. Conversely, should 
the Soviets gain sole possession of an AICBM, they could increase sub- 
stantially their military pressures on the Free World. 


4. The Soviets have a substantial lead in very high-yield weap- 
ons because of their tests in ranges higher than those in which the 
United States has tested. US high-yield has been [less than 1 line of 
source text not declassified] USSR about 58 MT. The United States has 
conducted only [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] the USSR 
tested 34 large-yield devices in its last series alone. The Soviets also 
have more advanced knowledge of high altitude effects because of 
their recent more sophisticated tests. The United States is uncertain of 
Soviet capabilities in the low-yield range, principally because of our 
inability to detect and analyze low-yield tests. US inability fully to 
interpret data from Soviet tests, moreover, has caused some leading 
US scientists to believe the Soviets may have developed nuclear tech- 
niques beyond our knowledge. There is no reason to believe the Soviet 
Union could not, or would not, develop fusion and clean weapons 
clandestinely under the proposed nuclear test ban treaty. At this time, 
it is unlikely that any control system acceptable to the USSR can be 
expected to prevent such development. Only through an energetic test 
program inall environments can the United States achieve or maintain 
superiority in all areas of nuclear weapons technology. 





' Neither printed. 
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5. It is apparent the Soviets will not agree to a test ban providing 
essential guarantees of verification and inspection to insure that clandes- 
tine testing cannot take place. The presently proposed US draft test ban 
treaty would provide a loophole for clandestine testing below the detec- 
tion threshhold and thus would permit the Soviets to achieve significant 
weapons developments. In view of the significant and imminent weap- 
ons developments that would be denied the United States but could not 
be denied the Soviet Union under the proposed nuclear test ban treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the proposed test ban treaty, or any 
treaty without a detection threshhold under which the United States 
might legally test, would not, at this time, be in the national interest. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 





? Printed from a copy that indicates Taylor signed the original 





280. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, April 24, 1963, 7 p.m. 


2719. Deptel 2244.' We were notified just before 3 P.M. we would be 
received by Khrushchev at 4 P.M. Trevelyan was accompanied by D. 
Murrell, | by Richard Davies, Political Counselor. Interview lasted one 
and half hours. Khrushchev was accompanied by Gromyko and inter- 
preter Victor Sukhodrev. 

Khrushchev looked relatively restored to health by vacation. Dur- 
ing interview he was not unfriendly but firm in reaction which was 
almost entirely negative. Following short introductory remarks by me, 
supplemented by Trevelyan, we presented letters.? Khrushchev’s recep- 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL UK-USSR. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Eyes Only 


' Not printed. (Ibid_) 
? See Document 276 
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tion was almost one of disinterest. He promptly asked question as to 
whether letters accepted Sov proposal of three inspections. After Gro- 
myko, who had taken copy of note, said “no”, Khrushchev promptly 
launched into long negative discourse. It became major effort on part of 
Trevelyan and myself to make him read the messages at all. After he did 
so he reiterated negative position, saying there was nothing new in let- 
ters, nothing positive or constructive and that they provided “no basis 
for agreement” . | argued case at considerable length, repeating points in 
letter and in Deptel 2190" and Trevelyan supplemented my efforts. 
Khrushchev did not really budge. He commented that Foreign Ministers 
had already met many times. Perhaps it would be useful for three Heads 
of Govt to meet but not under such conditions as those contained in these 
letters. At one point he reiterated that Germany was key to everything 
and that the nuclear test ban really had no importance. It would not be 
helpful to US and USSR who had tested sufficiently, would not deter oth- 
ers from testing and developing nuclear capabilities and would not 
relieve tensions. He was angry with himself—and he was the one who 
was responsible—for having made mistake of offering three inspections. 
However, he finally said govt would consider letters and decide whether 
to stick to offer of three which they certainly could not extend or go back 
to position of no inspections at all which was their real position and 
which he personally favored. It was possible others in govt would have 
different views. 

At end of conversation, we told him no intention publish letter for 
time being or mention fact of its existence and delivery. We then agreed 
press line containing reference to Khrushchev’'s having received us at 
our request, naming participants and stating only: “Questions related to 
the banning of nuclear weapons tests were discussed”. 

Full report follows.‘ 


Dept repeat as desired. 





*See footnote 1, Document 276 
‘Telegram 2720 from Moscow, April 25. (Department of State, Central Piles, POL 
UK-USSR) See the Supplement 
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281. Memorandum From the Ambassador at Large (Thompson) to 
Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, April 24, 1963. 


It seems clear from the Cousins interview' and Khrushchev's 
remarks to Kohler and the British Ambassador’ that Khrushchev is not 
going to move on the test ban issue at this time. This and other evidence 
suggests that Khrushchev has probably given his agreement to further 
tests by the Soviet Union. This would be consistent with his indication 
that the Soviet Union was going in for a new generation of weapons. 

Khrushchev’s remark to Cousins that he could not meet the Presi- 
dent at this time could, as you suggest, indicate that the “egg he is hatch- 
ing” is of such nature that he knows it would make a meeting with the 
President impossible. It may, however, mean that the quarrel with the 
ChiComs is taking precedence at the present time over other issues. An 
agreement to meet the President, or an agreement on a test ban would 
both be provocative to the Chinese. | suspect that this, in itself, would not 
bother Khrushchev, but that it is important to him at this juncture ‘ot to 
do anything which exposes him to further Chinese attack, both for inier- 
nal reasons and in connection with the struggle for control of other com- 
mumust parties. 

It is too early to tell whether under pressure from the Chinese and 
his internal and external problems, Khrushchev is embarking on a major 
_ change of policy or whether these are maneuvers of a transitory nature. 

It is interesting that speeches by Soviet officials during the past week 
have fairly consistently stuck to Khrushchev’s old line on most questions 
at issue with the Chinese. 





Source: Department of State, Central Piles, POL 15-1 USSR. Secret; Eyes Only. Ini- 
tiled by Thompson Copies were sent to Ball and McGeorge Bundy 

"Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Remew of Literature and disarmament activ- 
ist, interviewed Khrushchev at Putsunda on April 12. His account of the interview appears 
in the Saturday Remew of Literature of November 7, 1964. Before his trip, Cousins had a brief 
telephone conversation with Rusk on April 6 on test ban issues (Department of State, Rusk 
Files wart eh dha gen oe ae paceman oor Se a Ser egre et a 
ye acne apy May ney 7 Sept hte a rent er eeny | Aad 
Amencan position on the test ban “ No memorandum of conversation between 
and Kennedy before or after the meeting has been found 


’ Gee Document 280 
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282. Editorial Note 


During a conversation with Chairman Khrushchev in Moscow on 
April 26, 1963, Under Secretary Harriman raised the test ban issue: 

“In response to Khrushchev’s request for Harriman’s ‘advice,’ the 
Governor suggested that the USSR come to an agreement on a nuclear 
test ban. This would enable them to devote more of their resources to 
civilian production. He assured Mr. Khrushchev that the President 
wanted this very much.” Khrushchev responded that the President 
could expect an answer in the near future. 

Later in the conversation, “Harriman said that since the Soviets 
were satisfied with the current situation in Berlin, why do they not wish 
to get on with other important ‘things such as a test ban agreement? 
Khrushchev replied: ‘We'll sign one right away, but, with no espionage 
inspections, ever.’ 

“Harriman said he wished to raise one aspect of nuclear prolifera- 
tion which concerned him and, he assumed _ ‘vas of concern to Chairman 
Khrushchev. He said Khrushchev had expressed his worry about the 
Germans. Why hadn't he said anything about the Chinese and the possi- 
bility that they may have nuclear weapons in the near future. Khru- 
shchev suggested Harriman take that up with the Chinese. The Soviets 
and the United States could talk about Germany because we were 
mutual victors in the war against Germany, but China was one of the 
Soviet's allies and Harriman should treat them as equals. Harriman said 
he had personally wanted to go to talk with the Chinese a few years ago 
but that Mikoyan would not cooperate. Khrushchev replied that 
Mikoyan was not the Foreign Minister of China and could not get Harri- 
man into China.” (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-8) 

The full text of this memorandum of conversation, which also con- 
cerned Berlin, is printed in volume XV, pages 510-511. The memoran- 
dum of conversation on Laos is printed in volume XXIV, pages 
1000-1005. Harriman was in Moscow to discuss Laos with Khrushchev. 

In an April 29 letter to Kennedy, Macmillan stated that he gathered 
from a conversation with Harriman, who stopped in London on his 
return to Washington, that “Khrushchev was in a friendly mood with 
Averell.” Macmillan supposed that nothing could be done on a test ban 
pending Khrushchev’s reply to the April 15 letter, but thought “that he 
does not want to continue tests, either in the air or underground, 
although no doubt his soldiers and scientists, like all experts, would pre- 
fer to go on. But he does not want to have what he calls espionage inspec- 
tions. On this point I do not think that if we get into serious discussion we 
can maintain the elaborate type of inspection which some of our people 
have envisaged.” (Text in telegram 5749 to London, May 1; Department 
of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/ Harriman) 
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283. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-343-63 Washington, April 29, 1963. 


SUBIECT 
Study of Chinese Commurust Vulnerability (U) 


1. Reference is made to a memorandum by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (ISA), dated 18 February 1963,' in which he requested that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff provide their views on the steps which might be 
applied in order to persuade or compel Communist China to accept the 
terms of a nuclear test ban or other arms control agreement. 

2. The acts of persuasion, pressure, or coercion which might be 
applied in an effort to gain ChiCom acceptance of a nuclear test ban or 
arms control treaty run a wide gamut within the diplomatic, political, 
economic, and military spheres. The United States should seek the coop- 
eration of other nations in any of the actions listed in paragraph 5 below. 
The courses of action involving direct application of force should not be 
resorted to until all other actions have been exhausted. If direct action is 
required the United States should consider the effects not only on the 
ChiComs but also on the Sino-Soviet relationship. 


3. Although the position of the USSR in specific cases cannot be 
predetermined with any degree of assurance, the Soviets might be 
expected to cooperate in the indirect or nonviolent actions listed in para- 
graph 5 below. They might not participate or intervene where mild eco- 
nomic and military pressures are applied but probably would intervene 
if the integrity of China or the general cause of Communism were threat- 
ened 


4. Although current intelligence estimates indicate that the Chi- 
Coms are not expected to have a significant military nuclear capability 
until after 1970, they conceivably could detonate a nuclear device by 
1963-44. The United States and the USSR have a common interest in 
insuring that China does not attain a nuclear capability. It should be 
noted that, even if the ChiComs are forced to agree to a nuclear test ban 
treaty, there could be no expectation of their continued adherence to such 
a treaty 

5. The following actions have been considered as steps that might 
be taken to persuade or coerce Communist China into accepting the 





Source Kennedy Library, National files, Departments and Agences Series. 
ACDA, Disarmament, Harriman Trip, Briefing L, Tab H. Top Secret 
‘Not found 
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terms of a nuclear test ban, or other arms control agreement, but would 
not assure ChiCom adherence. T ne details of each are discussed in the 
a. Indirect actions could include the following: 
(1) Coordinate diplomatic action on as wide a scale as possible to try 


to convince the ChiComs that it is in their national interest to accept the 
mae me pet pee le 


arrangement. 
ny pea and psy sy me warfare efforts. 
& an countries to sever diplomatic relations with the 


“@Enco cmap mace pr pad aap 7 er neat enemapenraa 
uding denial of the use of foreign bottoms 


b. Direct actions could include the following: 


(1) [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] 


(2) [2-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] 
(3) Conduct increasingly severe maritime control measures up to 
and including 


(4) line of source text not declassified| 
(5) [1 line of source text not declassified] 


(6) [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified) 
(7) [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] 


Active Soviet support of these proposed actions would of course 
render them far more effective than unilateral US action or than multilat- 
eral action without Soviet overt participation. 

6. The measure or measures selected to compel agreement would 
have to be determined on the basis of the circumstances at the time. Many 
of the actions above [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) should be 
initiated only after all other means have been exhausted, and then only 
after full and careful consideration of the implications of such action at 
the time. The advisability of the United States carrying out limited mari- 
time control measures, full blockade, or other military actions would 
have to be considered in the light of its other world-wide commitments 
at the time. 

7. The United States has sufficient naval power to impose an effec- 
tive blockade against Communist China which would exert serious eco- 
nomic pressure on the ChiComs. Allied and/or USSR assistance would 
be desirable but not mandatory. The United States also has the capability 
of [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified]. 

8. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the best means of effectively 
bringing about Chinese adherence to a nuclear test ban treaty lies in joint 
US/Soviet measures, since the Soviets are in the better position to exer- 
cise the leverage on Communist China. They recognize the difficulties 





2Not found attached 
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inherent in such a cooperative approach but believe this has the major 
potential for success. 

9. The ChiComs are capable of responding to any actions taken 
against them in a variety of ways ranging from propaganda, psychologi- 
cal warfare, and threats [1 line of source text not declassified) as indicated in 
the Appendix. Under most circumstances, the United States has the milli- 
tary forces and capability to counter quickly any military action which 
may be initiated by the ChiComs. This assumes timely decisions by the 
United States and a determination to use requisite force as may be deter- 
mined by the situation. 

10. Insummary, the foregoing list of actions is illustrative of the vari- 
ous actions which could be taken to bring about ChiCom adherence to a 
nuclear test ban or other arms control agreement. In every case joint US/ 
USSR action would make the measures more effective. However, the 
joint Chiefs of Staff conclude that it is unrealistic to use overt military 
force to obtain ChiCom acceptance of any agreement. As noted pre- 
viously, there is no guarantee that the actions listed would assure contin- 
ued ChiCom adherence to any such agreement. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Curtis E. LeMay’ 
Acting Chairman 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 





‘Printed from a copy that indicates LeMay signed the orginal 
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284. ‘ational Security Action Memorandum No. 239 


Washington, May 6, 1963. 


TO 

The Durector, US Arms Control and Dnarmament Agency 

The Commuttee of Principals 
SUBJECT 

US Disermament Proposals 

1. Discussions in the 18 Nation Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva on both general and complete disarmament and a nuclear test 
ban treaty have unfortunately resulted in almost no progress. There has 
been no serious discussion of general and complete disarmament for 
some time. While discussions of a test ban treaty have shown important 
developments since the beginning of the 18 Nation Conference, they are 
now stalled. 

2. Ihave in no way changed my views of the desirability of a test 
ban treaty or the value of our proposals on general and complete disar- 
mament. Further, the events of the last two years have increased my con- 
cern for the consequences of an un-checked continuation of the arms race 
between ourselves and the Soviet Bloc. 

3. We now expect the 18 Nation Disarmament Committee in 
Geneva to recess shortly for six weeks to two months. | should like the 
interval to be used for an urgent re-examination of the possibilities of 
new approaches to significant measures short of general and complete 
disarmament which it would be in the interest of the United States to pro- 
pose in the resumed session of the Geneva Conference. ACDA will, in 
accordance with its statutory responsibilities, take the leadership in this 
effort and coordinate with the other agencies concerned through the 
usual procedures of the Committee of Principals. | should like to review 
the results at an appropriate time in the process. ' 


John Kennedy 





Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, 

Review Secret This NSAM was apparently occasioned by a request made by Nitze 

to McGeorge Bundy in a May 2 memorandum Nitze pointed out that the U S -Soviet dia- 

log had been almost exclusively on the test ban and on general and complete disarmament 

to Soviet initiatives regarding potential 

tity of changes in the Soviet leadership” made it 

essential to make the US position clear to the Soviets. but before that, “we must make our 

measures clear to ourselves © (Ibid _ Departments and Agencies Senes, ACDA, Disarma- 
ment, General, 4/15-5/31/63) 

‘Ina May 18 memorandum that set up working to NSAM No. 239, 
Foster stated that they should have in mind for the UN. General Assembly as 
well as the on Disarmament Committee (Department of State Central Files, 
DEF 18-3 (GE)) 
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285. Letter From Chairman Khrushchev to President Kennedy 


Moscow, May 8, 1963 


Dear Ma Presipent | have carefully studied your message on the 
question of the cessation of nuclear tests, which was transmitted to me by 
Ambassador Kohler on April 24.' You stated in this message that you 
consider how—from your standpoint—action should be taken for the 
achievement of the earliest possible understanding, and you offer pro- 
posals concerning procedures for further negotiations 

We have considered all this, consulted one another in the govern- 
ment, held consultation once again with specialists, and I want to tell you 
our considerations in reply to your message. | shall also communicate 
these considerations to Mr. Macmillan in reply to his message which is 
identical with yours 

I think that at present it is not necessary to delve deeper into the his- 
tory 4 negotiations on the cessation of tests or present in all details our 
position and our proposals, which have already been stated more than 
once. Your know them well and we have also learned almost by heart the 
proposals of the Western powers, just as we used to learn “Pater Noster.” 
I merely wish to touch upon some of the main questions and basic differ- 
ences between our positions 


What is the approach of the Soviet Government to the question of 
the cessation of nuclear tests? It is very simple: we stand for the cessation 
of all tests for all time, wherever they may be carried out: in the atmos- 
phe-» the cosmos, underground, and under water. 

We take such a position first of all because the question regarding 
the cessation of nuclear weapons tests has an indisputable significance 
from the moral and humane viewpoint. Its solution would put an end to 
the contamination of air, water, the bowels and surface of the earth by 
radioactive substances, harmful to the health of the people now living 
and for future generations. As it seems to us, this already appears to be a 
sufficient incentive for coming to an understanding regarding the pro- 
hibition of tests 

It appears that the achievement of such an understanding could also 
exert a definite and positive influence on the international situation. To 
be sure, the conclusion of an understanding regarding the cessation of 
tests would not stop the arms race, would not diminish by one charge the 





Source Department of State Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204 Kennedy - 
Khrushchev Secret The source text is 4 Department of State translation Another English 


text ts on telegram 28.99 from Moscow May & (Ibed Central Piles. DEF 18-4) Also printed in 
vol. VI, Document % 


‘See Documents 276 and 280 
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stocks of nuclear weapons accumulated by states; :t would not even slow 
down further accumulation of these stocks. The prohibition of tests does 
not appear to be the key problem for lessening international tension. The 
roots of this tension lie entirely elsewhere, above all in the fact that the 
German peace settlement has not yet been reached. And yet the conclu- 
sion of an agreement regarding the prohibition of nuclear tests could 
somewhat clear up the atmosphere in the relations between nuclear 
powers and would be evaluated everywhere as an expression of their 
readiness to seek a solution to the questions affecting the interests of both 
sides. | understood that you also attach significance to this. 

We are convinced that it is noi difficult to solve the question regard- 
ing the cessation of nuclear tests if one manifests a desire to achieve this. 
Right now, when both sides have completed important series of tests and 
when your and our scientists are in agreement that for further improve- 
ment of nuclear weapons there is no special necessity for new tests, then 
it seerns that it should be even easier than before to come to an agreement 
on this subject. 

On our part we also see no difficulties whatever in the question of 
control over the carrying out by the states of their obligations under the 
agreement for prohibition of nuclear tests. We know that national means 
now available for discovering nuclear explosions, including also under- 
ground explosions, are amply sufficient to unmask any state which 
might try to conduct nuclear weapons tests under cover of secrecy. 

If it is necessary to have new confirmation of the fact that even 
underground nuclear explosions cannot be conducted in such a way that 
they would not become known, then new proof of this lies in the fact that 
our seismic stations unerringly caught the vibrations of the earth crust 
produced by the recent French nuclear tests in the Sahara. | do not doubt 
that seismologists in the USA also have recorded these vibrations. 

But if the Soviet Union is prepared to rely wholiy on the national 
means for verification of the cessation of underground nuclear tests, then 
there is no reason why the USA could not do the same 


Such, Mr. President, is our approach to the solution of the problem of 
prohibition of nuclear tests. This is an honest and equitable approach. If 
an agreement is concluded on this basis, then everybody will gain and no 

Then why do the Western powers not accept this approach? Why do 
they continue to insist on international inspection of the discontinuance 
of underground nuclear explosions? In the interest of such a cause there 
is no need of inspection of the cessation of underground tests just as there 
is NO need for international control of the cessation of tests in the atmos- 
phere, in space, and under water with which the Western powers now 
agree. But if no inspection is needed for the control of the cessation of 
underground tests, and yet the Western powers continue to insist on it, 
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then we are compelled to draw our own conclusions in regard to the rea- 
son why such a demand is put forth. 


Please, understand me, Mr. President, that under these conditions 
we cannot regard the demand of the Western powers for international 
inspection otherwise than as a policy to charge the Soviet Union for the 
cessation of the nuclear weapons tests a certain additional price in the 
form of the admission of NATO's intelligence men to Soviet territory, 
where, of course, there are many objects of interest to the military intelli- 
gence of the states of this bloc. Sometimes, however, the matter is pre- 

sented in such a way as if equality is ensured by the fact that espionage 
would be carried out, so to speak, on the basis of reciprocity. But such 
“reciprocity” would not result in anything good; it could only intensify 
mistrust in our relations. We do not want to enter on such a path and we 
have no desire to send our intelligence men to the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

We wish to make everything quite clear: the Soviet Union would not 
consent to an agreement which would be detrimental to its security. We 
are firmly convinced that lasting peace can be founded only on such 
agreements as would strengthen the security of states and not under- 
mine it. 


Well known to the entire world and certainly to you, Mr. President, 
is our sincere desire to reach as soon as possible an agreement among all 


states on the matter of disarmament. Such an act would really ensure full 
security for all nations inhabiting our planet. But heretofore we have not 
been able to reach such an agreement and, furthermore, we do not see 
any clear prospects in this direction. Under such conditions the decisive 
factor is the problem of security of every country, and we, of course, are 
concerned about the security of our country, and we cannot in this regard 
permit any concession which military intelligence services may exploit 
to conduct espionage in our country. 

If an agreement for universal and complete disarmament under 
international control is reached, such control we would not regard as 
espionage because it would be actually carried out on a reciprocal basis 
under the stipulation that all states liquidate their armed forces and 
armaments, and such control would be in the interest of all countries and 
nations of the world. 

You might ask me why, if the Soviet Union considers international 
inspections for the discontinuance of nuclear tests as a means of espio- 
nage, it consented to the conducting of such inspections on Soviet terri- 
tory four months ago? You know what motivated such a step, because at 
that time we explained our motives and thoughts on this point. How- 
ever, since it can be seen from your letter that you interpret them in a 
somewhat different way, I feel that it would be better if we clarify our 
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We consented to inspections not because we came to the conclusion 
that they were necessary for verification of the states’ carrying out their 
obligations under a treaty for discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests. 
No, we agreed to this only because we ascribed a definite meaning to 
your statements, Mr. President, that without a minimum number of on- 
site inspections you would not be able to succeed in persuading the 
United States Senate to ratify an agreement for the cessation of tests. And 
though there was nothing that obligated the Soviet Union to consider the 
fine points of such purely internal matters as the disposition of forces in 
the U.S. Senate, we decided to meet you half-way and to agree to a mini- 
mum number of inspections on Soviet territory. 


I shall not conceal the fact that it was not easy for us to adopt the 
decision to agree to the number of inspections indicated by us. But we 
proceed from the premise that they are not relevant to the problem and 
technically not justified, and so why should we agree to them? For a long 
time | deliberated as to whether | should take such initiative with our 
government or not. On the one hand |, as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, felt the responsibility for solving questions of dis- 
armament and discontinuance of tests which, as was recognized one 
year ago, rests with the heads of governments and states participating in 
negotiations on these questions. On the other hand I, in my position, bear 
the highest responsibility for guaranteeing the security of the Soviet 
Union and must not forget this fora moment. And still I have come to the 
conclusion that it is probably worth while in this case to take a step for- 
ward now to meet the Western powers in order to ensure the swift 
achievement of an agreement on stopping tests. In proceeding in this 
manner, we, of course, had counted on the fact that as a result of a peace- 
ful settlement of the crisis in the Caribbean Sea area on an international 
basis, as was hoped at that time, the germs of confidence might begin to 
sprout. We had hoped that our new step in the direction of stopping tests 
might help these sprouts burst forth and grow strong. 


But this did not mean at all that, as you write, we had accepted the 
“principle of verifying on the spot undetermined phenomena.” Not at 
all! We have not accepted and do not accept this principle in the sense 
that there is any necessity for verification on the spot; there is no need for 
that. 

That is how our agreement arose concerning inspection. This deci- 
sion was dictated by purely political considerations, by the desire to 
achieve more quickly the cessation of all nuclear tests, but in no case did 
this mean any revision of our opinion concerning the futility of inspec- 
tions from a scientific and technical standpoint. 

After we had taken this great step toward meeting the Western pow- 
ers, it was directly up to them and solely up to them as to whether the 
subsequent obstacles on the road to agreement would be removed. We 
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had hoped that the Western powers, in their turn, would likewise take an 
equally important step forward, and the only remaining step would be to 
prepare a treaty text for the cessation of tests and sign it. 


One can only be sorry that in reality this did not come to pass. 
Instead of a positive reply to our initiative the Western powers began to 
haggle concerning the number of inspections and the conditions for con- 
ducting them, and this cannot be construed otherwise than meaning that 
they are really not prepared to conclude an agreement on the cessation of 
tests on such a basis as would give nobody an advantage and would 
inflict no damage on anyone. But on any other basis there can be no 
agreement at all between the powers during our era. When we are 
requested to make some new concessions in the matter of inspections, 
this can merely mean that an agreement is becoming more and more 
remote, that its attainment is becoming less and less likely. Thus the 
negotiations being conducted lose all sense of direction and cannot get 
out of the doldrums. 


And now I come to that which, apparently, constitutes the very 
essence of the messages which | received from vou and Mr. Macmillan 
lo summarize briefly what is stated in these messages, their main 
thought, as I have understood it, reduces itself to the proposal to con- 
tinue haggling over inspections, but at a higher level. Please pardon me 
for my straightforwardness, but | could draw no other conclusion, how- 


ever much I read the messages. Considerations are expressed therein as 
to how to carry forward the movement as to the figures of annual inspec- 
tions; reference is made to the possibility of establishing a quota for sev- 
eral years; there is brought up the question of how these inspections 
should be conducted, etc. 


All this merely confirms that the sense and significance of our con- 
cession in the matter of inspections have not only no’. been duly appre- 
ciated, but there is a desire to use this concessicm as some kind of 
springboard for achieving other objectives and not at all for settling the 
problem of stopping nuclear tests. 


The Soviet Government sincerely desires to reach an agreement for 
the cessation of nuclear tests, but it cannot and will not approach an 
understanding on the conditions proposed by the Western powers. Our 
people would have every right to severely question their government if 
it entered into negotiations as to how many intelligence agents we would 
admit annually to our territory and what conditions we would grant to 
such intelligence agents. But the Western powers in their proposals, 
which they have advanced in negotiation for the cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests, insist that in the implemention of any inspection they 
have the right to check the territory to the extent of 500 square km. Just 
imagine what an enormous area would be covered by these inspections, 
if there were seven or eight of them, as the Western powers insist on. And 
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is it possible for you to think that we can seriously regard such a pro- 
posal, the unserious character of which is obvious to us. 


When we agreed on two or three inspections we thought that these 
inspections would be very symbolic, and that the question would never 
arise concerning the inspection of such vast areas—all the more so with 
the use of various methods of boring, flying about, etc. No, we will not 
accept that, because there is absolutely no need for that. Thus, if the posi- 
tion of the Western powers is judged by their proposals, then one comes 
to the conclusion that they really have no serious attitude toward negoti- 
ation. And it seems to me that if the Western powers would seriously 
consider their own proposals and realistically evaluate their partner's 
position, then they themselves would come to understand that these pro- 


posals are unacceptable to us. 

If the question is now approached in a businesslike manner, then it 
must be admitted that the establishment of automatic seismic stations, 
the so-called “black boxes,” is fully sufficient, and to this, as before, we 
consent. Nothing else is required. 

As soon as | had studied your message for the first time, I said to 
Ambassador F. Kohler? that it was evidently based on the old positions of 
the Western powers and for that reason cannot provide a basis on which 
to reach an agreement. This impression of mine has now become even 
stronger, and | even wonder whether the dispatching of the messages by 
you and Mr. Macmillan is not connected with some additional internal 
policy consideration. 

In any case we took note of the fact that although the messages of the 
President of the United States and of the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
addressed to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR were 
in this case strictly confidential, the content of these messages was 
announced by the press of some of the Western countries several days 
before they were handed to the addressee. It is as if someone wanted 
especially to show who is the initiator of this “constructive” step. We, 
however, will not participate in these schemes and will not be drawn into 
them 


What will the further course of developments be on the question of 
stopping nuclear tests? To tell the truth, | do not know; it depends on the 
Western powers whether there will be an agreement. The explosions of 
American nuclear devices in Nevada and of French nuclear devices in 
the Sahara cannot but cause us to wonder whether there are any pros- 
pects at present of reaching an agreement on the banning of tests, or 
whether we shall not again have to turn our attention in another direc- 
tion, that of taking measures which would ensure a still more reliable 





“See Document 280 
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guarantee of the security of the Soviet Union and other Socialist states. 
This, obviously, is also made imperative for us because of the measures 
of the Western powers in establishing a joint nuclear force in NATO. 

Is such a development, Mr. President, in harmony with the interests 
of our two countries? It seems to me that it is not. But this depends not so 
much on the Soviet Union as on the other side, and on the future actions 
of the other side. 

It gives me no satisfaction to say this. | repeat that we were anticipat- 
ing something quite different in the question of stopping nuclear tests— 
the conclusion of an agreement. And we are now, as before, prepared to 
seek an agreement, provided that our negotiating partners are also pre- 
pared to do so. It would be even more important to approach a decision 
on the main problems—disarmament and a peaceful German settle- 
ment. But in the disarmament discussions at Geneva there has been, as 
before, no evidence of any accomplishments except the multiplication of 
the number of minutes. Such a situation cannot but give rise to anxiety. 

In your and Mr. Macmillan’s messages you propose sending to Mos- 
cow high-ranking representatives who would have full powers to carry 
on, in your name, discussions about the cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests. So be it; we are even prepared to try this method of discussion too, 
and in general we consider it right to use every opportunity in order to 
effect a rapprochement of the positions of the respective sides. For that 
reason we shall be happy to receive in Moscow the high-level representa- 
tives of the United States and Great Britain. It is important, however, that 
they be empowered to negotiate on the question of stopping nuclear 
weapons tests on the same realistic and equitable basis which life itself 
suggests, i.e., without spying inspections in foreign territories. This is the 
crux of the whole problem. 

We would, of course, also welcome a meeting at the highest level, 
the possibility of holding which, for the purpose of reaching a definitive 
understanding on the agreement for banning tests, is mentioned in your 
message. I should gladly take part in such a meeting, provided that there 
is hope of its being successful; for that, one thing is now necessary— 
namely, that the Western powers, too, show a desire to negotiate and 
come to an agreement. 

These are my ideas as regards the thoughts which were set forth by 
you and Mr. Macmillan in your messages. 


With my respects, 





* Printed from a copy that indicates Khrushchev signed the onginal. A bracketed note 
indicates his signature was illegible 
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28. Memorandum From the President's Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology (Wiesner) to President Kennedy 


Washington, May 16, 1963. 


We appear to have reached a complete impasse on the size of the 
quota for on-site inspections in the nuclear test ban negotiations. The 
Soviet Union has taken an adamant position that there can be no more 
than 3 annual inspections, and we are insisting that there be at least 7 
annual inspections. While we have considered a fall-back position of 5 or 
6 annual on-site inspections, there is no evidence that this compromise 
would be acceptable to the Soviet Union. 

I do not believe that the Soviet objective in the test ban negotiations 
is clear at this point. On the one hand, the Soviet Union may not want a 
test ban now. On the other hand, Khrushchev may be pursuing his pres- 
ent line either simply to drive a hard bargain or because he is actually 
unable to go above 3 inspections for internal political reasons. 

If the Soviets do desire a test ban, | believe that, by properly exploit- 
ing the fact that there is an unusual concentration of seismicity in the 
Soviet Union, we can find a formula for the number of on-site inspections 
that will resolve our present differences. 

As you will recall, we have on several occasions indicated to the 
Soviets our willingness to take this factor into consideration in the alloca- 
tion of inspections. So far, however, neither the Soviet Union nor our- 
selves have followed up this offer with specific proposals. 

The most recent statistics on Soviet seismicity, which have been sub- 
mitted to both the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and the Senate Pre- 
paredness Investigating subcommittee are summarized on the attached 
map.' You will note that on the average 38 per cent of Soviet earthquakes 
occur in the Kurile Islands and 35 per cent in Kamchatka. These two 
small, remote areas therefore account for about three quarters of all 
Soviet earthquakes. Since internal security is presumably a major Soviet 
concern in the on-site inspection problem, these areas have the special 
advantage of apparently containing very little of real security interest to 
the Soviet Union. There are no irmportant military installations on the 
Kurile Islands. It is true that the Soviet ICBM impact area is off Klyuchi 
on northern Kamchatka; however, practically all of the earthquakes on 
Kamchatka take place south of Klyuchi. Therefore, it would be possible, 
for example, to define the Kamchatka seismic area as lying south of lati- 
tude 55°, which is some 100 miles south of Klyuchi and still include most 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Kaysen Series, Nuclear Energy, 
Test Ban Negotiations 7 /62-7 /63. Secret 
'Not found attached 
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of the earthquakes in this area. The only remaining important military 
facility in the area is the Petropavlovski-Kamchatskiy Naval Base. This 


base could even be specifically excluded from the seismic zone if desired. 

Taking advantage of the fortuitously concentrated Soviet seismicity, 
one could accept Khrushchev’s annual quota of 3 for the entire Soviet 
Union and couple to it a separate annual quota of 2 for use only in the 
Kurile Islands or alternatively 3 for use only in the Kurile Islands and 
Kamchatka south of latitude 55°. The first alternative would provide 
essentially the same deterrent to clandestine testing as a single quota of 5 
and the second alternative would provide essentially the same deterrent 
as a single annual quota of 6. The effectiveness of these quotas could be 
further improved by taking advantage of the concept of cumulative 
quotas over a period of years. For example, one could have a cumulative 
five-year quota of 15 on-site inspections for all of the Soviet Union and a 
separate five-year quota of 10 for the Kurile Islands or alternatively 15 for 
the Kurile Islands and Kamchatka. Recognizing the Soviet argument 
that this would permit us to use all of our inspections in one year and 
then break the treaty, one could also place a separate ceiling of 4 on the 
maximum number of inspections in any one year in the Soviet Union and 
a separate ceiling of 3 for the Kurile Islands (or 4 for the Kurile Islands 
and Kamchatka if this alternative were chosen). This procedure would, 
therefore, permit us to have up to 7 annual inspections in the case of the 
five-year cumulative quota of 15 for the entire Soviet Union and 10 for 
the Kurile Islands area (or up to 8 annual inspections under the other 
alternative). 


Considering the above alternatives, | recommend that you consider 
a new proposal to the Soviet Union based on the concept of a five-year 
cumulative quota of 15 for the entire Soviet Union with a separate five- 
year quota of 10 for the Kurile Islands area with the proviso that no more 
than 4 of the quota of 15 or 3 of the quota of 10 could be used in any single 
year 

The so-called “black boxes” or automatic seismic stations in our 
present proposals offer another possible area of compromise. The 
Soviets have indicated that they would accept 3 of these stations and we 
have asked for 7. As | have indicated previously, these stations will add 
relatively little to the capability of our system and will considerably com- 
plicate its operation. We could, therefore, either accept the Soviet otter of 
3or even eliminate these facilities entirely without significantly reducing 
the deterrent value of our national detection system on which the treaty 
is now based.” 


Jerry 


On June 19, Wiesner submitted to Harnman a longer version of this in 
which the position regarding the automatic stations was set forth at greater length. 
of Congress, Manuscript Division, Harriman Papers, Test Ban Treaty, 8) 
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287. Memorandum of Conversation Between Secretary of State 
Rusk and the Soviet Ambassador (Dobrynin) 


Washington, May 18, 1963, 3-30 p.m. 


During a two hour visit with Ambassador Dobrynin on board the 
“Patrick J” the following points emerged. They are not recorded in exact 
sequence but topically, since the conversation ranged back and forth. 


Reappraisal in Moscow 

I started by asking Dobrynin what he thought the principal ques- 
tions are which would be asked of him when he reaches Moscow. He said 
that the overriding question was whether it is possible to reach any 
agreement with the United States on any subject. He said there was a dis- 
pute on this point going on among the leadership in Moscow and that 
they were indeed in the middle of a reappraisal. He said he thought it 
was of great importance that some point be found on which agreement 
could be reached. He emphasized the psychology of an agreement on 
something rather than the importance of the subject of agreement itself. 
For example, although he said he was not speaking on instructions and 
that the matter was one in which Khrushchev had no interest, he person- 
ally thought that even a Civil Air Transport Agreement would be advan- 
tageous. The remainder of our conversation was taken up with further 


exploration of points on which some agreement might be possible 
Nuclear testing 


I told Dobrynin that, contrary to what some in Moscow might think, 
the President is very serious indeed about pursuing the possibilities of a 
nuclear test ban. We believe that a nuclear test ban is in the basic interest 
of both countries and that it could be an important step in turning down 
an arms race which will inevitably become more burdensome and dan- 
gerous to both. I noted that Mr. Khrushchev’s recent reply to the Prime 
Minister and the President' seemed to rest upon two points of fact which 
it ought to be possible to clarify. First, there is the assertion as a fact that 
national detection means are adequate to do the job and that inspections 
are therefore unnecessary. | said that we could not be certain that Mr. 
Khrushchev was not speaking the truth about his own capabilities. They 
may have instruments which we do not have; that technical problems of 
looking at the United States might be simpler than those of looking at the 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL US-USSR. Top Secret; Eyes Only. 
Drafted by Rusk The conversation was held on board the Patrick | This memorandum of 
conversation is printed in full in vol. V, Document 195 
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Soviet Union. But what we can say is that we do not have a national 
detection system capable of detecting and verifying underground tests 
in the Soviet Union without inspections. As far as we are concerned, this 
is a scientific and technical problem. | pointed out that we were prepared 
to adjust policy to technical and scientific developments as exemplified 
by the fact that we are now prepared to enter into an atmospheric test ban 
without inspection. But this factual question as to the capability of exist- 
ing detection systems is one which we ought to explore further on both 
sides. Their scientists and ours ought to be able to sit down and look at 
existing instruments and capabilities and come to joint conclusions as to 
what the facts are. 

A second “fact” underlying Mr. Khrushchev's reply was his repeti- 
tion of the view that inspections mean espionage. | said that we did not 
expect the Soviet Union to accept and trust our determination in good 
faith not to mix up espionage and international inspections of seismic 
events. | said that we could, however, recognize that the Soviet general 
staff looks upon secrecy as an important strategic asset in their closed 
society and could work out inspection techniques which could not possi- 
bly involve espionage. 

I cited the President's reference to our willingness to make some 
arrangement to cover a situation where instrumentation pointed to the 
need for an inspection at a point which happened tocontain a highly sen- 
sitive Soviet military installation. When Dobrynin referred to an area of 
500 square miles to be inspected, | pointed out that the area to be 
inspected could be reduced by a larger number of automatic seismic sta- 
tions, but that this was a technical problem of accurately locating the 
event itself through triangulation and other well known means. 


In the course of our discussion I said that it ought to be possible for 
us to have a continuing negotiation on nuclear testing, that a first result of 
such a negotiation might be to report back to governments an atmos- 
pheric test ban which could be promptly ratified and put into effect while 
negotiations proceeded on underground testing. He asked if that could 
be accompanied by a moratorium on underground tests. | said that it 
would be difficult for us to agree to a moratorium because the underly- 
ing difficulty is whether in fact tests are occurring. On the other hand, | 
said that it would not be our purpose to engage in any massive program 
of underground testing during such negotiations. We would not attempt 
to keep secret any underground tests conducted during such a period, 
but I saw no reason why the situation could not be one with which both 
sides could live pending a serious effort to achieve a comprehensive test 
ban. 

He asked whether it was not possible for President Kennedy to 
obtain consent to a treaty based upon two or three inspections if the Pres- 
ident were to throw his full personal prestige behind the matter and pre- 
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sent it forcefully to the Congress and to the country. | said that this was a 
question which was not merely “political” in the terms in which he had 
presented it but was also involved with the merits of the 
and their consistency with the national security interests of the United 
States. The President himself could not in good conscience urge upon the 
country a test ban treaty with two or three inspections because he is con- 
vinced that such a treaty could not meet our essential requirements for 
reasonable assurance. | added that | myself, on the basis of what I now 
know about the capabilities of instrumentation and other available 
means, would be forced to oppose a treaty involving only two or three 
In concluding this subject I emphasized again the seriousness of our 
interest in a nuclear test ban, our desire to clarify our differences about 
the factual aspects, and our hope that we could find a means for moving 
ahead at least with an atmospheric test ban while the underground prob- 
lem was under serious and urgent discussion. | told him that he should 
know that there is some question in our minds about whether interest in 
a test ban on the Soviet side has not diminished since December possibly 
because of the Soviet decision to step up its nuclear effort and engage in 
further testing and possibly because it is their view that it is untimely to 
move ahead on a nuclear test ban during their discussions with the Chi- 
nese since every indication is that the Chinese would not take part in a 
test ban treaty. He offered no comment on the latter points 


Non-Transfer of Nuclear Weapons 

I told Dobrynin that I thought the Soviet Union ought not to let the 
MLF discussion in NATO get in the way of a prompt agreement along the 
lines of the paper we submitted on the non-transfer of nuclear weapons.’ 
| said | could understand why the Soviets might be nervous about 
arrangements which have not yet been concluded and the details of 
which cannot therefore be known. | told him that I thought that when 
such arrangements were known that the Soviets would be much more 
relaxed about them because it would be clear that they would reflect our 
own fundamental policy against the proliferation of national nuclear 
forces. | said that it would help the atmosphere of our discussions if the 
Soviets were to bear in mind that they themselves have gone much fur- 
ther in contribution to the proliferation of nuclear weapons than we have 
done or intend to do—namely, in furnishing China with a plutonium 
plant. | said this put the Chinese in a position to produce nuclear weap- 
ons regardless of the attitude of the Soviet Union itself. I said to Dobrynin 
that “you have already lost your virginity on this point and we are still 





"This paper is attached to the Apnl 12 memorandum of conversation between Rusk 
and Dobrynin, see footnote 5, Document 275. The wo 11 is summanzed in 
Topol 1712 to Paris, May 14. (Department of State, C 18) 
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trying to preserve ours”. He laughed and said that | should say that to 
Mr. Khrushchev, who would greatly appreciate it. 

When he emphasized that their concern is that the MLF is only a first 
step toward full proliferation, | said that nothing could better insure that 
any such first step would be the last step than a solemn international 
agreement of just the sort we had proposed. Indeed looking ahead for the 
next ten or twenty years, | said that the possibilities of proliferation are in 
no sense limited to NATO countries but exist in the Near East and among 
unaligned countries who would not take guidance from this matter from 
either the Soviet Union or the United States.* We ourselves believe, there- 
fore, that we need the help of the Soviet Union in halting proliferation, 
help which could be provided by the kind of agreement we have pro- 
posed. He commented that he thought it would be helpful if we were ina 
position, say by late July, to offer somewhat more detail about the MLF 
arrangements which would prevent their resulting in additional 
national nuclear capabilities.‘ 

[Here follows discussion of Berlin, a NATO-Warsaw Pact non-ag- 
gression pact, NATO, Cuba, and Laos.] 


‘Ina conversation on May 11, Dobrynin asked Rusk “if we wanted the Chinese to be a 
member of a multilateral force The Secretary said that if tt were on the same basis as we had 
in mind, we would be quite relaxed about it ~ (Memorandum by Thompson. itid. Sectre- 
tary s Memoranda of Conversation Lot 65 D 330) 

‘In a postscript to this memorandum, Rusk stated that in to Dobrynin’s 
ee eee the United States 
had encouraged Brazil to pursue it and that while the United States would not include 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in such a zone, it would include Guantanamo 
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288. Memorandum for the Record 


Washington, May 21, 1963. 


SUBJECT 


Discussion on the Development of a High-Yield Nuclear Weapon. attended by The 
President, Gilpatric, Taylor, Ball, johnson, Fisher, Haworth, and Betts (from 
AEC), Bundy, and McCone 


21 May, 11:00am’ 


1. Gilpatric and Taylor explained that the JCS had developed a 
eee ee 
availability in about four years or more. They explained that the weapon 
was to be delivered by a B-52, would be a lay-down bomb, and would be 
2. Commissioner Haworth explained that the AEC would develop 
a lay-down bomb of [less than 1 line of source text not declassified) that 
would weigh 35,000 pounds, could be carried in a B-52, would utilize 
known technology, no testing would be necessary, the cost would be $20 
million, the development period about four years.’ 

3. The President immediately asked McCone’s views. 

4. lopposed the development, said that | would not proceed with it 
because we would end up with an obsolete weapon far inferior to the 
Soviets, it could only be delivered in a B-52, and with the rise in Soviet 
defense which we had observed and reported on, | questioned very 
much whether a B-52 could be depended upon for penetration four to six 
years from now. | therefore said that if we were to go forward we should 
develop the most sophisticated and lightest high-yield weapon giving a 
yield of maximum value from a military point of view. This would 
require testing, and we should be prepared to test such a weapon both 
during its developmental and in its final version. | pointed out that if 
they went to a 100 megaton weapon it would require, among other 
things, the development of a new weapons system and this should be 
looked at in addition to the question of developing the bomb itself. | 
again questioned the ability of the B-52 to penetrate with reasonable 





Source: Central Intelligence Agency, Meetings with President, 4/1! /63-6/30/63 
Secret. Drafted by McCone 

Acssafing to the Posstéent’s Book the meeting began at 11 15 and 
lasted until 11:55 a.m. Gerald Johnson, U. Alexis Johnson, Harold Brown, and Carl Kaysen 
also attended (Kennedy Library) 

Peter to dhe casting, Go Atmmic Gnegy Comatesten and the Depetment of 
ene President (Undated paper attached toa 
nee fom Kayaen to Kenny, May 20, bd .. National Security Piles, Kaysen Series, High 
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y into the Soviet heartland in the late ‘60s at which time this 
large bomb would become available. 

5. Mr. Fisher questioned the developmen. because we had 
deplored Soviet development of 100 megaton “horror” weapon which 
had no military application. I took issue, pointing out to Mr. Fisher that a 
large yield weapon did, indeed, have significant military value 

6. The President, supported by Mr. Bundy and others, agreed with 
the position I advanced and instructed AEC to give consideration to the 
development of a sophisticated high-yield bomb, rather than one based 
on present technology, and also instructed Defense to look into the ques- 
tion of a delivery system.’ 

Action: There is no action required on the part of CIA. However, I 
would like our technical staff to further refine figures presented to me 
today. 





‘On May 21, McGeorge Bundy issued NSAM No 245, whach stated that the Pressdent 
had reviewed the ot developing a high-yield nuclear weapon and had requested 
that the problern be re-exarmuned. with attenfon to be “directed also to the question of 


i ae 
” (Itid_. Meetings and Memoranda Sernes, NSAM 245) 





289. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, May 30, 1963, 5:56 p.m. 


2590. Following is final revised text to which we have agreed with 
the British.’ Request you compare it with text which Trevelyan receiving 
separately, and concert with him on immediate delivery to Khrushchev 
or highest available official ? Request you work out with Soviets timing 
and wording of announcement if they so ‘esire. 





Source Department of “tase, Presadential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204 Kennedy- 
Khrushchev Top Secret, atonal Immediate, Eyes Only Drafted and a by 
Assistant Secretary of State for European A ftairs Wilham R Savenddunedbytiteum 
Bundy. Also printed in vol. Vl. Document 102 

The first draft of this letter is attached to a May 20 letter trom Macmullan to Kenne— \ 
Macmullan commented “| have formed the view that although Khrushchev s letter ts not 
very hopeful on substance we ought to take up his acceptance of our proposal to send er \« 
saries to Moscow ” drafts are attached to a memorandum from Foster to Rusk. 
May 27, and a letter from to Macmillan, May 28 All are itid Kennedy-Macmil- 
lan 1963 

*Macmillan s letter to Khrushchev of the same date is identical in substance The 
Embassy, in concert with the Botish delivered the message on May 3! 
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Begin verbatim text 
“Dear Mr Chairman: 


1. Since we received your letter of May 8 about the question of the 
treaty to ban nuclear tests, Prime Minister Macmillan and | have been 
carefully considering it and we have now jointly agreed to send you let- 
ters in similar terms. 

2. Let me say first of all that Prime Minister Macmillan and I are 
glad that you feel able to accept our suggestion that we should send 
highly placed representatives to Moscow who would be empowered to 
carry this question further and would be able to discuss the matter with 
you. We should be glad to send our representatives to Moscow at a time 
convenient to you either during the last half of June or, if you would pre- 
fer this, in the first half of July. We would hope that our representatives 
might have the advantage of a personal discussion with you 

3. We realize that our positions are still different, especially on the 
nature of the problem of inspections, but we agree with you that it is 
important ‘to use every opportunity in order to effect a rapprochement 
of the positions of the respective sides.’ It is in this spirit that we think a 
visit of high-level representatives to Moscow would be good, so that 
both sides can talk fully and freely about ways of bridging the gap 
between us. 

4. If youcan accept this proposal, we suggest that the present corre- 
spondence should remain confidential but that in view of the world- 
wide interest an announcement should be made straightaway to the 
effect that as a result of our correspondence on the subject of a nuclear 
test ban treaty, it has been agreed that you will receive highly placed rep- 
resentatives of the Prime Minister and me in Moscow during the month 
of June/July in order to carry forward the discussion of possibilities. 

5. There are, however, two points that you have made in your Ictter 
to which we think we should reply in advance of detailed discussions. In 
the first place, you state that ‘national means now available for discover- 
ing nuclear explosions, including also underground explosions, are 
amply sufficient to unmask any state which might try to conduct nuclear 
weapons tests under cover of secrecy. You cite the example of recent 
French tests in the Sahara, point out that your seismologists detected the 
vibrations in the earth produced by these tests and state that you have no 
doubt that our seismologists ‘also have recorded these vibrations.’ 

6. While we agree that developments in seismological techniques 
have made it possible now to detect most of the earth tremors produced 
by subterranean disturbances of significant size, we do not agree that it is 
possible by these techniques alone to ascertain in many important cases 





‘Document 285 
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whether these tremors were caused by natural earthquakes or man- 
made explosions. For such identification on-site inspection is still neces- 
sary in many cases. This was, of course, the position agreed by the 
Geneva Conference of Experts in 1958 in which Soviet scientists partici- 
pated; and at recent private conferences between scientists of our three 
countries there had been general agreement that there are underground 
events which occur in both of our countries whose origin could not be 
identified with certainty without an on-site inspection. 

7. Toreturn tothe recent French test in the Sahara, the earth tremors 
produced by the most recent French test were certainly detected, but 
prior to the French test it was generally known that it was going to take 
place in the fairly near future as well as where it would be. The detection 
of the earth tremors from the French underground nuclear explosion 
therefore does not, in our view, prove that all nuclear explosions can be 
identified by national detection systems alone. This is, of course, the cen- 
tral point in our argument in favor of a reasonable number of on-site 
inspections for underground tests as part of a treaty to ban all nuclear 
tests, and we sincerely believe this argument to be well founded on scien- 
tific fact. 

8. Thesecond point to which we feel we must refer is your sugges- 
_ tion that the purpose of our requirement for a system of on-site inspec- 
tions is to send intelligence agents on to the Soviet territory so as to carry 
out espionage. We most sincerely and categorically affirm that we have 
no such purpose. We had thought that this was made clear by the propos- 
als we have made which in our view would prevent on-site inspections 
being misused for espionage purposes. If you are still in doubt on this 
matter, our representatives are prepared to discuss in detail the safe- 
guards which could be arranged in this matter so that we can satisfy each 
other that we are both prepared to enter into a test ban in good faith. We 
think that reasonable provisions for on-site inspections will make it pos- 
sible for us to work out a treaty which will endure and not be liable to 
break down because of unfounded suspicions which could easily have 
been dispelled by reasonable provisions for verification.‘ We believe that 





*Macmillan’s May 20 draft included this language “While, however, we accept that 
the inspections which are proposed are symbols or samples of the total number of unidenti- 
fied underground disturbances which might be expected to occur, we cannot accept that 

ing i should be of a quite perfunctory character since in 

have no value.” Although this sentence was dropped from 

Kennedy's draft of May 28, Macmillan asked for its restoration. Bundy replied for the Presi- 

dent that “we think it dangerous to appear to accept the word ‘symbolic,’ both as a nego- 
tiating point and as a matter of possible eventual public discussion. The core of our iti 

is that the inspections must be real.” (Enclosed in communication from de Zulueta to 

Bundy; message from Bundy to de Zulueta, both May 29; both in Kennedy Library, 


National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Test Ban Correspon- 
dence Kennedy-—Khrushchev-Macmillan 3/63-6/63) 
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given good will it should be possible to reach agreement on a method of 
inspection and on a number which would satisfy both of us.* 

Mr. Macmillan and | wish in conclusion to express our pleasure at 
your belief that the signing of a treaty to end nuclear weapons tests 
would have value both in itself and because of its positive effect on the 
international situation. It is in this belief, which we share, that we hope 
that the high level discussions we are proposing can take place in Mos- 
cow. Sincerely, John F. Kennedy.” End verbatim text. 


Rusk 





"Foster's ACDA draft of May 27 closed with a bracketed paragraph was 
immediate signature of a treaty banning tests in space, under the high seas, in the 
atmosphere, without slackening efforts to obtain a comprehensive treaty. The paragraph 
appeared in no subsequent version 





290. Memorandum for the Record 
Washington, June 8, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Telephone Conversation with Mr. Kaysen on 8 June 


1. Mr. Kaysen, working at Mr. McGeorge Bundy’s desk in the 
White House, called General Taylor on 8 June. He wanted to give General 
Taylor a piece of information, which was that the President was, at the 
moment (i.e., 8 June), planning on Monday (10 June) in his commence- 
ment speech at the American University to announce that he does not 
intend to be the first to resume atmospheric testing.' Mr. Kaysen said that 
the President may think about this again—that it was very much a per- 
sonal view of his (the President’s)—that the President had discussed it 
with almost no one, only discussion was in writing the speech.? Mr. Kay- 
sen said that the people who knew about this were the Secretary and 





Source: National Defense ty Taylor Papers, C}CS Memoranda. Confidential 


Drafted on June 27 by Chief Warrant Proctor of Taylor's personal staff. 

"For text of the speech, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: john F Ken- 
nedy, 1963, pp. 459-464. 

2In his memorandum for the record of the White House daily staff meeting held the 
morning of June 10, stated that it was not clear whether Kaysen had written the orig- 
inal draft of the , but that it was “clear that he worked and reworked it over the 
weekend Bundy noted that this projected speech is unusual in that there has been abso- 
lutely no leak of its content to the press.” (National Defense University, Taylor Papers, 
Chairman's Staff Group, June 1963, T-223-69) 
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Under Secretary of State, Bill Foster, and McNamara (Kaysen, at this 
time, had placed a call to “Bob” but had not yet talked to him).* Mr. Kay- 
sen said that if General Taylor had a reaction to transmit to the President 
that he would be glad to transmit it.‘ 

2. General Taylor asked if this was atmospheric testing—no 
implication of a ban on underground testing. 

3. Mr. Kaysen said they were; the United States does not now pro- 
pose to conduct testing in the atmosphere as long as someone else does 
not do so, the United States will not be the first. 

4. General Taylor said that he would suspect that “his corpora- 
tion”> would feel that any unilateral abstination [abstention] is bad; that 
his personal reaction is not particularly that way unless it should indeed 
be a deterrent to underground testing. 

5. Mr. Kaysen said the President's speech went on to say what 
efforts we are making to conclude a treaty. He (the President) just feels 
very strongly on it, and that the President had decided that this is a good 
time to do this. Mr. Kaysen had learned this for the first time yesterday (7 
June). 

6. General Taylor said that he did not think he should rush in and 
advise the President on this, but he would like to plant the thought that 
this is likely to be a psychological deterrent to underground testing. Gen- 
eral Taylor asked if he could mention this to Gilpatric. 

7. Mr. Kaysen said he would rather call Gilpatric—although there 
was no problem in talking to him if General Taylor wanted to—but he 
wanted to call him.* Mr. Kaysen mentioned that this was “secret” until 
the President made his speech.’ 


CWO Proctor® 





“No record of this telephone call has been found 


‘The President left Washington the morning of June 5 for a trip to the Southwest, 
California, and Hawaii. He arrived back in Washington around 9 a.m. on June 10 

‘The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

*No record of either telephone call has been found 

7Ina conversation heid on June 11, French Ambassador Hervé Alphand asked Rusk if 
the timing of the was “tactical or fundamental.” Rusk replied that there was no 
information from the Soviets pointing toward a détente or a change in their position on 
nuclear testing, but that “the timing was somewhat influenced by the forthcoming Soviet- 
mgennnemense leer = negra hy oe nate “close the gap” with the Chinese by adopt- 
ing positions on East-West issues such as Laos, the record would show that 
the West had been reasonable (Memorandum by Johannes V. Imhof, Department of State, 
Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330) 


*Prnted trom a copy that bears this typed signature 
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291. Memorandum by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Taylor) 


Washington, undated. 


Atmospheric Testing Moratorium 

Mr. Cari Kaysen of the White House Staff called me on June 8th to 
inform me that the President was planning to announce on June 10th in 
his speech at the American University that the United States does not 
intend to be the first to resume atmospheric testing. Mr. Kaysen indi- 
cated that if I had any strong feelings against this action I should commu- 
nicate them to the President, either directly or through Mr. Kaysen. 

I replied that I felt sure that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be 
opposed to any unilateral abstention from testing since they were on 
record as to the requirement to test—preferably in 1963. My principal 
personal concern would be that the proposed atmospheric moratorium 
might act as a psychological deterrent to underground testing. | indi- 
cated that I would not attempt to contact the President, but would like his 
intention [attention] invited to the possible effect on underground test- 
ing. 

I did not feel inclined to make a special appeal to the President 
because the Chiefs’ views on the requirement for testing were well 
known and presumably had been taken into account. Since the United 
States did not intend to be prepared for atmospheric testing until spring 
1964, and since there was considerable evidence that the Soviets were 
about to resume testing, we stood to lose nothing by the declaration, and 
indeed might gain some advantage by an announcement which might 
have the effect of holding back the Soviets. 





Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, C}CS Memoranda. Secret. 
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292. Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between Secretary 
of State Rusk and the Deputy Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (Fisher) 


Washington, June 8, 1963, 2:06 p.m. 


TELEPHONE CALL TO MR FISHER 

F replied he had see . the Pres’ American U speech’ and thinks it is 
quite good. The decision with punch line is reasonably daring. Also 
replied he does not think there will be too much of a reaction. Sec said it is 
only practical way to bring about now what 32 Senators said they were in 
favor of.? F said on the whole he thinks it is a good thing. Sec asked about 
French aspect of this. F does not think their conducting tests in the atmos- 
phere will make this much difference. If we and the Soviets are serious, it 
won't. Otherwise he thinks they have made up their mind to be argu- 
mentative etc. F would not have thought of this as an area of major pro- 
nouncement—but Sec said it is all right. Sec wondered if he should 
telephone Senate leaders before he makes it. F’s feeling has been he is a 
little bit gunshy about going up to them and have them say no. F sug- 
gested Sec tell Bundy or Kaysen we assume this has been thought of . Sec 
said he has not found a word given the policy. F said Kaysen had a couple 
of little things. Mentioned something on page 12. F does not disagree 
with policy and given it this is a fairly good articulation of it. The fact 
Sorensen can do this without not knowing much about it surprises him. 
Sec said it is very good.’ F mentioned something on page 2. F also unsuc- 
cessfully passed on that 32 Senators did not go for outer space and Pres 
has made up his mind to say they did more than they did and see if they 
will argue with him. Sec said here he is only talking about in the atmo- 
sphere. F said not in point 2. Discussed this and F said while his personal 
relations with Dodd are good, they aren't on this and he would not be 





Source: Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations. No 
classification marking Drafted by Phyllis D. Bernau 
‘See footnotes 1 and 2, Document 290 


2On May 27, 32 Senators, including Thomas Dodd of Connecticut and Hubert Hum- 

of Minnesota, offered a resolution calling for the United States to offer to the Soviet 
nion an accord to ban nuclear tests in the atmosphere and under water. If the Soviets 
rejected the accord, the United States would refrain from testing in these environments as 
long as the Soviets did. The letter was published in The New York Times, May 28, 1963. 

*Rusk called Sorensen on June 10, following delivery of the speech, “to offer S his 
warm congratulations on the Pres’ speech. If we were short on , it was because 
the first draft was so good.” (Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, 92, Telephone Con- 
versations) 
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relations with Dodd are good, they aren't on this and he would not be 
able to find out what is in his mind. Sec thought he should try to get 
Humphrey* to see what is on their mind on this. 





*A postscript notes that Rusk intended to call Humphrey that evening. No record of 
thus call has been found. 

On June 9, Rusk and Kaysen discussed other aspects of the speech, 
mught go to MoscoA ipt notes that Rusk intended to call 
No record of this call has been found.w for the test ban talks. (Memorandum of 
conversation; Department of State, Rusk Files: Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) See 


the Supplement 





293. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, June 8, 1963, 9 p.m. 


3104. Embassy’s translation of Khrushchev’s June 8 letter to Presi- 
dent’ follows: 

Begin text: 

Dear Mr. President: | have received your message of May 31? on 
question of cessation nuclear tests and, it goes without saying, have stud- 
ied it with due attention. I received an analogous message from Prime 
Minister H. Macmillan. 

In your letters, you and Mr. H. Macmillan repeat your proposal to 
send to Moscow high-ranking representatives of USA and Great Britain, 
who would be empowered “to discuss ways of overcoming existing dif- 
ferences between us” regarding conditions of agreement on cessation 
nuclear tests. Well, in my previous letter | already expressed my readi- 
ness to try even such a method of negotiations. Whole question is where 
and in what direction to search for way of overcoming those differences 
between our positions, which really exist. 

It is our profound conviction that success of any further negotiations 
on cessation of tests, wherever these negotiations may be conducted—in 
Moscow, in Geneva, or in any other place—depends completely, as | 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4. Secret; Immediate. 
Eyes Only. Received at 4:48 a.m. on June 9. Also printed in vol. V1, 103 


‘Gromyko handed Ambassador Kohler this letter at 4 p.m. Moscow time. (Telegram 
3101 from Moscow, June 8; ibid, POL US-USSR) 


Gee Document 289 
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wrote to you, on whether both parties are ready to agree on that realistic 
and equal basis which is prompted by life itself. And that basis is well 
known. In resolving question of cessation of tests, as well as any other 
international question, it consists in necessity of strictly following princi- 
ple of equality of parties and of taking into account interests of each of 
them. This means that attainment of agreement on cessation of nuclear 
tests can only be arrived at if neither of parties attempts to receive any 
special advantages at expense of other party, and, consequently, does not 
insist on demands which are unacceptable to other party. 

Moreover, we have recently become more and more convinced that 
those with whom we are negotiating are not inclined to conduct negoti- 
ations by proceeding from principle of equality of parties, and still want 
to receive from us some kind of bonus for cessation of nuclear-weapons 
tests. It is not possible otherwise to understand their stubborn attempt to 
obtain from us agreement on conducting inspections which would open 
up possibility of peeping into places at which stranger's eye should not 
look. 


The fact that Soviet Union will not agree to conducting of espionage 
inspections has been mentioned in nearly every one of our documents on 
question of cessation of tests, and this question, it would seem, should be 
clear to the utmost degree. For, under present conditions, when problem 
of disarmament has not only not been solved, but nuclear-armaments 
race is taking on ever greater proportions and, day-in, day-out, is being 
spurred on more and more by the leading NATO powers, we are com- 
pelled to display particular concern in order in no way to endanger secu- 
rity of our country. And permit me to note, Mr. President, that steps 
recently undertaken on creation of NATO nuclear fist in Western Europe 
with participation of West German revanchists, can in no way stimulate 
us to relax our vigilance; the opposite is rather the case. 


You write that goal of espionage is not being pursued by Western 
powers in question of inspections of cessation of nuclear tests. But, 
unfortunately, facts of most recent time, which have been scrupulously 
verified and have become public knowledge, have shown with all pos- 
sible certainty how strong is interest of intelligence services of some 
powers in secrets of our defense and, at the same time, how unscrupu- 
lous they are in choice of methods. One would have to have an excep- 
tional share of naivete to rely on the possibility that appropriate agencies 
in NATO countries, which, it can be said, day and night devote them- 
selves to study of, and as they themselves put it, selection of, targets on 
territory of Soviet Union and other peaceloving states for nuclear strikes, 
would shrink from using for these same purposes the channels which 
would be opened up if we were to agree to demands of Western 
on inspection. If we displayed such naivete, it would not be difficult to 
imagine what attitude Soviet people would take towards such leaders. 
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Therefore, when you say that representatives of USA and Great Brit- 
ain would be prepared to discuss with us in detail guarantees which 
should remove our doubts concerning inspections, | do not think, to tell 
the truth, that this would settle the matter. Root of everything is not in 
guarantees with which inspections might be surrounded, but in why 
such insistence is displayed by Western powers on question of inspec- 
tions, when actually there is no need for them, when, indeed, there is in 
fact no need for them at all, if one bears in mind only interests of control in 
fulfillment by states of their obligations under agreement on cessation of 
nuclear tests. 

In your message of May 31, you seem to wish again to urge us into 
starting discussion on whether national means of detection of under- 
ground nuclear explosions are sufficient or insufficient for controlling 
fulfillment of such an agreement. But what is there here to argue about, 
what is there to discuss? Facts, which confirm complete sufficiency of 
national means, are at hand. And you, too, it seems, have no doubts 
about, for example, fact mentioned in my message—namely, that seismic 
tremors from French underground nuclear tests in Sahara were regis- 
tered by national means of states at distance of many thousands of kilo- 
meters. And nevertheless, for some reason, you do not consider it 
possible to accept as proof even such indisputable data. 

As I recall, Mr. President, in one of your press conferences you 
stressed that treaty on cessation of nuclear tests must give assurance that, 
if any country carries out series of secret underground tests, these tests 
will be detected. Recently, | had occasion to become acquainted with 
statement on question of cessation of tests, made by group of well- 
known American scientists, i~presenting scientific centers and universi- 
ties of USA known the world over. | think that you read it too. What did 
these American scientists have to say, what ideas did they come out with, 
these scientists who, as they say, know what they’ re talking about, if one 
takes into account that it is precisely USA which has great experience in 
carrying out of underground nuclear explosions? They declare that, 
given contemporary means of detection, it is impossible to conceal series 
of underground nuclear explosions, even one of small yield. Conse- 
quently, those means of detection already in existence satisfy principal 
demand which you make for a treaty. 

if one considers that national means of detection can be supple- 
mented by automatic seismic stations, how can one fail to admit that all 
this is more than sufficient for most reliable control over cessation of all 
nuclear tests? Under these conditions no state would undertake secretly 
to violate agreement, since such a step would be fraught for it with risk of 
being exposed and of receiving such a blow to its prestige on interna- 
tional scene from which it would be difficult for any state to recover. 
National means of detection, combined with automatic seismic sta- 
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tions—this, certainly, is fully reliable guarantee against any attempts to 
produce secret nuclear explosions in Circumvention of agreement on 
cessation of tests. And we are agreeable to installation of automatic seis- 

In light of all this, is it necessary for me to repeat once more that, if in 
December last year we agreed to conducting of certain minimum num- 
ber of inspections on cessation of underground tests, we did so only and 
exclusively out of political considerations, with view to making easier 
for you, Mr. President, ratification of treaty on cessation of tests by Senate 
of USA? From point of view of essence of matter, however, resolution of 
question of tests could be handled perfectly well without any inspec- 
tions. That was true in December, 1962, and is all the more true now as 
well. 


Thus, it is completely possible to conclude agreement on cessation 
of nuclear tests on basis of equality, if only all the participants want this. 
We are, of course, prepared to discuss this, too, with high-ranking repre- 
sentatives of USA and Great Britain, whom you and Mr. H. Macmillan 
propose to send to Moscow. You express desire that these representatives 
should have opportunity to talk with me personally. | agree to this too, if 
it can be hoped that such meetings would prove useful. With regard to 
time of arrival in Moscow of representatives of USA and Great Britain, it 
would be most convenient for us, taking into account other, earlier 
planned, arrangements of foreign-political character, for them to come, if 
this is suitable for you as well, let us say, on July 15, 1963. Question of 
publication of appropriate announcement in this regard can be agreed 
upon through diplomatic channels. 

We should like to count upon success of projected exchange of opin- 
ions in Moscow on question of cessation of nuclear tests. Soviet Union 
sincerely wishes to reach agreement as quickly as possible on conducting 
of any and all tests of nuclear weapons for all time. People throughout 
world desire conclusion of such agreement. Consequently, | cannot be 
silent about fact that heavy responsibility would be assumed by those 
who might continue to impede achievement of agreement and, at same 
time, in connection with forthcoming exchange of opinions in Moscow, 
might sow deceptive illusions among peoples to effect that matter was 
now already approaching a resolution of question of cessation of tests. 

Quite recently, we have already had an experience on this score 
which cannot be called anything else but painful. You recall, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, after Soviet Union in December last year had made important 
step to meet Western powers, in that it agreed to a certain number of 
inspections, a proposal ensued from Government of USA to send repre- 
sentatives of USSR to United States for talks, with goal of most rapid 
achievement of agreement. We immediately responded to that proposal 
and sent our representatives to USA. Whole world expected that, under 
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the favorable conditions which had developed as result of our December 
step, talks in USA would be final step before signing of treaty on cessa- 
tion of tests. 

But it turned out quite differently. Western powers did not wish, as it 
is your custom to say, “to go their half of the way”, remained on old, noto- 
riously unacceptable, positions, and, instead of serious, political talks, 
attempted to draw our representatives into discussions of technical 
details, which could not fail to remain pointless until political questions 
of principle had been agreed upon. What is more, your representative 
declared to our representatives that he would have no occasion at all to 
cross the ocean if Soviet Union did not intend to accept demands of West- 
ern powers. It was this sort of position on part of those with whom we 
were negotiating which led at that time to break-down of talks, which 
consequently left nothing but disillusionment behind them. 

Repetition of this sort of experience would only damage the matter 
and I should like to express hope that you are aware of this also. Success 
now depends only upon question of what baggage representatives of 
Western powers bring with them to Moscow 

| am sending analogous message to Prime Minister H. Macmillan. 

Sincerely, N. Khrushchev. 

End text 
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294. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, June 14, 1963, 4:30 p.m. 


SUBJECT 

Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 

Meeting of Commuttee of Principals 
PARTICIPANTS 

See attached list’ 


Secretary Rusk opened the meeting by asking Mr. Foster to suggest 
the points to be discussed. Mr. Foster summarized the last meeting.’ He 
indicated that the issue of nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes had 
been left open and that Secretary McNamara had requested another 
meeting to discuss the treaty generally. 

Mr. Foster also said that the negotiating situation had changed con- 
siderably since the last meeting. A mission to Moscow was now planned. 
He thought that the treaty should be available for use on that mission if 
necessary. The draft was generally agreed to among agencies except for 
the peaceful uses annex.’ 

Secretary Rusk said that the Harriman mission was not based on 
indications that the Soviets were prepared to move toward the kind of 
treaty we wanted. Khrushchev has recently reiterated that national sys- 
tems are adequate and that inspection is a form of espionage. The Presi- 
dent feels the mission should be made because this may be our last 
chance to avoid a larger and more difficult arms race. In 10 or 20 years it 
will be important that the U.S. made as great an effort as possible to 
achieve a test ban. Secretary Rusk said that failure of the mission would 
be unfortunate but that it would also be wrong not to make the effort. He 
was under no illusions as to the prospects. He said that the mission 
should go prepared to move on the test ban treaty which we could in 
good faith accept. The Soviets were worried by bloc problems and there 
was some possibility of change in their position. Our mission should 
have a treaty in hand for use if necessary. 





Source Kennedy Library, National 
ACDA. Commimee of Princhals 3/61- “t/eh foam Sd Gee en, eee 
Counsel of ACDA 


"The list of 24 participants is not printed 

‘See Documents 277 and 278 

*At the time of this meeting the current US working draft test ban treaty was dated 
rb (Kennedy Library, National Files. Departments and Agenoes Senes 

Disarmament, General, 2/15-5/31/ ) A covering note states that in accordance 

with decisions reached at the April 17 Principals’ meeting, the May 24 draft included revi- 
sions of the articles on privileges and immunities and explosions for peacetul purposes. 
but lacked the annex on peaceful explosions (Ibid ) 
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Secretary McNamara said he had mixed feelings about achieving a 
firm Government position on the draft treaty. He said that if we had a 
fixed position before Congress and the people, we might develop argu- 
ments which would restrict negotiations on alternatives. He pointed out 
that the Joint Chiefs would testify before the Stennis Committee in the 
latter part of this month. He hoped that their testimony would not have 
to be related to a specific treaty draft. If the draft treaty became an 
approved Government position, the Chiefs would have to testify against 
that position. If the draft treaty was left as one alternative, they might be 
able to say that they supported a test ban provided it was effective in 

General Taylor summarized the Joint Chiefs’ counmments on the May 
24 draft test ban treaty as follows: (1) the Soviets could conduct clandes- 
tine tests if the treaty were adopted; (2) the draft treaty did not provide 
adequate opportunity to fix responsibility for evasion; and (3) the treaty 
as now drafted was not in the national security interest of the United 
States. 


General Taylor said that the Chiefs did not look forward to appear- 
ing before the Stennis Committee because that would bring out the con- 
flict within the Government. He thought that Secretary McNamara’s 
alternative would be better than approving the draft treaty as written. 


Secretary McNamara said that the Chiefs saw two major defects in 
the draft treaty: (1) testing could be conducted below a threshold without 
detection; and (2) testing might be conducted above the threshold with- 
out detection or without the fixing of responsibility for the tests. The 
Chiefs, he said, believe that the tactical and strategic balance of power 
might be shifted in favor of the Soviet Union if the present draft treaty 
were adopted. Secretary McNamara felt it would take a long series of 
technical discussions before these issues could be resolved. He would 
hate to see the draft treaty approved before it was really necessary to do 
so. 


secretary Rusk asked whether the Chiefs had ever expressed them- 
selves on a ban on atmospheric tests. General Taylor said they had not 
done so formally. However, he thought such a ban would be better than 


an inadequate comprehensive test ban treaty. 

Mr. Foster said that the test ban position had been discussed for 
months and agreed factual and Governmental positions reached last 
summer and again in February.‘ Secretary McNamara replied that the 
issues really hadn't been joined; the technical groups had not reached 





‘According to a memorandum of this meeting prepared by McCone, a “sharp 
exchange” occurred at this point when Foster claimed that the Chiefs had “in effect 
approved the treaty in February and March * (Memorandum for the record by 
McCone, lune 17, Central Intelligence Agency, EA /DCI Chron, 2/1 /62-12/31 /62) 
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agreement; the tactical and strategic considerations had not been agreed 
upon. Mr. Foster felt that the kind of review suggested by Secretary 
McNamara would cause considerable undue delay. Secretary McNa- 
mara said that a great deal of progress had been made in the technical 
meetings preparing testimony for the Stennis Committee hearings. He 
had been trying to find out why people take the positions they do and, if 
they were wrong on their facts, to destroy their positions. Mr. Fisher said 
that the April 1 US-UK memorandum’ given to the Soviet Union 
reflected a Governmental position approved by the President. It fol- 
lowed a White House meeting on February 18* and a cable of instructions 
to Geneva dated February 19.” The treaty was simply an elaboration of 
these positions. He asked what was in the draft treaty that had not been 
covered by the April 1 memorandum which, he pointed out, had been 
approved by the Department of Defense. Secretary McNamara said he 
fully supported the draft treaty in its present form but other segments of 
the Government disagreed. Mr. McCone said he had never heard the 
joint Chiefs take a position on the treaty at the Committee of Principals 
meetings.” He pointed out that the Stennis Committee would pin them 
down as to their position on the treaty. Mr. Chayes agreed with Mr. 
McCone. The staff of the Committee has a draft of the treaty he pointed 
out. In presentations to the Committee we have attempted to de-empha- 
size the details of the treaty. However, they have the April | memoran- 
dum. They will ask every witness what he thinks of the present US. 


position, and whether he thinks 7,6 or 5 annual inspections are adequate. 
General Taylor said the Chiefs had been asked by the Stennis Com- 
mittee the following questions: (1) The extent to which the Chiefs were 
consulted by ACDA and DOD on test ban problems; (2) The extent to 
which the Chiefs’ views were reflected in the U.S. position on the test 
ban; (3) The judgment of the Chiefs on the military consequences of spe- 
cific proposals; and (4) The military implications of a test ban treaty 
Secretary McNamara asked again that a head-on collision be 
avoided if at all possible. He said he supported the draft treaty because 
he felt the U.S. was ahead of the Soviets and that continued testing would 
produce equality. The Chiefs, however, disagree. The facts are very tech- 
nical. It is essential that the experts supporting the conflicting views sit 
down together in the same room and reach, if possible, an agreed posi- 





“For text see Documents on Disarmament 1964 pp 141-145 

“See Document 264 

“Instructions were sent in Tadis 806 February 18 (Department of State Central Files 
DEF 18-3 SWITZ (GE)) 

"According to McC one's memorandum tor the record. he stated at this pownt that “he 
felt that Foster was wrong he had attended a number of Meetings of Principals since he had 
returned to Government. and he had observed that the Chuets had always opposed the 
treaty and had never endorsed the treaty as asserted by Foster ~ 
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ton. He pointed out that the ABC lab directors had made statements con- 
cerning the technical tacts which made it impossible for the Chiefs to take 
opposing views since they relied heavily on the lab directors. Secretary 
Rusk agreed that we should avoid a controversy if possible. He didn’t 
quite understand the Chiefs’ position however. He said he would not feel 
free to take a foreign policy position that disagreed from that of the Presi- 
dent. Secretary McNamara replied that there was a clause in the law 
which said the Chiefs had the right to appear before Congress to give 
their own views. He indicated that this law had been interpreted by the 
Congress as meaning that the Chiefs are required to give their personal 
opiruons when asked 

General Taylor said he would be happy if the President said that the 
Chiefs’ views were privileged because the Chiefs were his personal 
advisers. General Taylor felt that this was not practical however. Mr. 
Fisher referred again to the April 1 memorandum and to the agreed posi- 
tons taken then and earlier. Secretary McNamara felt that we had to deal 
with today and tomorrow, and with our position before Congress, and 
not with positions agreed to in the past. Dr. Wiesner agreed. He also 
pointed out that the laboratory directors are not in a pos.ison to judge the 
overall policy considerations 


Mr Fisher asked whether we were going to withdraw the positions 
we had taken at Geneva and elsewhere. Mr. McCone said he saw no pur- 
pose in discussing the draft treaty and that he hadn't realized that this 
was the purpose of the meeting. General Taylor asked whether it was 
possible to reopen past positions in view of the Harriman mission. He 
said he would hate to see the newspapers reporting that the Chiefs 
opposed a test ban treaty while Governor Harriman was in Moscow. Dr. 
Wiesner indicated that Harriman had to be able to have a maximum of 


Secretary Rusk doubted that further discussion could resolve these 
issues. He thought that the technical people would never come to agree- 
ment. Mr. Nitze said that a great deal of progress had been made in the 
four committees preparing testimony for the Stennis Committee. Secre- 
tary McNamara said he did not want to be faced again with statements 
trom the laboratory directors saying our warheads could not penetrate 
Soviet targets unless further tests could be conducted to ascertain and 
correct defects. He referred to statements by Mr. Henderson of Sandia 
and Dr. Foster of Livermore. Since the Chiefs relied on them for technical 
advice, it was difficult to expect the Chiefs to take a different position. 
General Taylor indicated that one of the AEC laboratories had said that 
80% of the testing which would be desirable for the Soviet Union to con- 
duct could be done clandestinely without detection by us. Mr. Nitze felt 
that some of these statements were true. 
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Secretary McNamara referred to the Twining Report’? which had 
been requested by Senator Symington. Teller, John Foster, Twining, 
Doolittle and others had signed the report which was full of this kind of 
technical argument. Secretary Rusk said that he didn’t think Teller was 
talking as a technical man when he talked about the test ban. 

General Taylor said that the Chiefs were conscientious men who 
were sincerely concerned about our rational security. He would wel- 
come Mr. Foster and his experts to a meeting with the Chiefs and to tell 
them why they were wrong. Mr. Foster accepted the invitation.'® 

Secretary McNamara said again that a great many things had to be 
thrashed out and he hoped we could avoid recertifying this draft. Secre- 
tary Rusk asked whether there was anything in the draft which had not 
been approved in substance by the President except for the Plowshare 
Annex. Mr. Fisher said there was nothing and he referred again to the 
February 18 meeting and the April 1 memorandum. Secretary McNa- 
mara said there was no question about the President's position or the 
support of the Department of Defense but the JCS did have reservations. 
Secretary Rusk felt that the basic position on the test ban had been 
approved by the President and that Governor Harriman could enter into 
talks on the basis of this position. If this position was to be changed, the 
initiative to seek such a change had better be taken by those who wanted 
the change. Secretary McNamara replied that he hoped that Harriman 
could avoid taking the treaty to Moscow for tabling. 

Secretary Rusk said the treaty simply reflects the present U.S. posi- 
tion. Unless this position is changed by the President, it would be the 
position taken by Harriman. He thought it consistent with all the inter- 
ests of the United States, including the national security interest. In his 
view, it was not a question of having an approved position. The question 
being discussed was how best to handle discussions with the Congress 
on the US. position. 

Secretary McNamara expressed again the hope that the Committee 
of Principals would not be asked again to recertify the treaty at this time. 
Mr. Foster said that it might well be advantageous to have an approved 
treaty draft for Governor Harriman’s use. Secretary McNamara asked 
whether there was any intention to table the draft treaty before July 15, to 





*Reference is to “Military Implications of US. and Soviet Nuclear Testing,” prepared 
by a Commuttee headed by former JCS Chairman General Nathan Twining and submitted 
to General LeMay on March 4. It implied that the United States no longer led the Soviet 
Union in nuclear weapons technology. (Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Subjects 
Series, Nuclear Weapons, Second Twining Report) In a memorandum addressed to McNa- 
mara, McCone, Seaborg, and Bundy, May 13, Scoville — reasons the 
Twining Report had not caused the 205 Panel to alter its conclusions. (Ibid.) Regarding the 
205 Panel's Report, see Document 250. The final report has not been found 


°No memorandum of this meeting, which took place on July 2, has been found 
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which Mr. Foster replied in the negative. Secretary McNamara hoped the 
Committee could leave it at that. Next week, he said, he would like to see 
the lab directors, the White House experts, and the other experts in the 
Government all get together in the same room to resolve issues and bring 
the past agreed positions up to date. 

Mr. Kaysen felt that Secretary McNamara was raising a tactical 
question: Is it necessary to table a draft now? In view of the Congression- 
al problem, Secretary McNamara felt that it was better not to do so. Mr. 
Kaysen concluded that discussion with the Congress of the basis for the 
Harriman negotiations should be avoided if possible. 

Mr. Foster said that, in an attempt to put off the hearings, he had told 
Senator Stennis that no treaty had been agreed to with the Soviets and 
that if one was, the issue before the Senate would be quite different. Sena- 
tor Stennis had said that it was, nevertheless, impossible to stop the hear- 
ings but that he would try to slow down the pace."' Mr. Nitze stated that 
an argument in support of the test ban treaty on national security 
grounds alone was very difficult to sustain. However, there were good 
foreign policy grounds to support the treaty. Secretary Rusk replied that 
the Members of the Committee had all agreed, he thought, that the risks 
to national security from an unlimited arms race outweighed the risks 
inherent in a test ban treaty. Dr. Wiesner suggested that this general dis- 
cussion be followed up next week and thereafter with technical discus- 
sions 


Secretary Rusk opened the discussion of the Peaceful Uses Annex 
by asking whether the choice was not between a test ban and Plowshare, 
assuming a treaty could be secured. He did not see how you could do 
both peaceful uses explosions and have a significant test ban treaty. He 
wondered whether it would be practical to have the Soviets conduct our 
Plowshare experiments while we conJacted theirs. 

Chairman Seaborg said that if Plowshare experiments could only be 
conducted by revelation of the device then few experiments would be 
carried out. He thought, however, that it was possible to devise ways of 
doing both. 





‘On June 26, Admiral Anderson and General LeMay presented to the Stennis Com- 
mittee staternents setting forth the reasons for }CS opposition to the draft comprehensive 
test ban treaty. See Military Aspects and Implications of Nuclear Test Ban Proposals and Related 
Matters: Hearings Before the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate, Eighty-Eighth Congress, First Session, Part 1 (Washi ’ 
1964), pp. 302-390. A draft version of the statement dated June 20 includes portions 
in the published hearings. (Enclosure to memorandum from JCS to McNamara, June 22; 
National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban |, T-368-69) 
Additional information on the rationale for the JCS position is in memorandum 
SAACM-183-63, June 22, from General Dale O. Smith, Special Assistant to the JCS for 
Arms Control, to Taylor. (Ibid.) 
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Secretary McNamara asked whether the AEC proposal was unac- 
ceptable to the Soviets or to the United States. Secretary Rusk asked how 
much information could be gotten about weapons tests from debris. 
Chairman Seaborg said not as much as with disclosure of device. Dr. 
Wiesner said not as much but enough. Chairman Seaborg agreed you 
could learn something about weapons from debris. Dr. Wiesner indi- 
cated that the AEC proposal would permit the testing of any kind of 
weapon. Mr. Fisher answered Secretary McNamara’s earlier question by 
saying that the AEC proposal was unacceptable to both the U.S. and the 
Soviets. 

Dr. Wiesner pointed out that there was no clearcut distinction 
between experiments leading to better weapons and experiments lead- 
ing to better explosives for peaceful uses. Mr. Nitze thought the risk to 
the United States was not greater from the AEC proposal than from exist- 
ing U.S. position. Secretary Rusk asked how much testing was necessary 
before Plowshare explosives could be developed. Chairman Seaborg 
said some tests would be necessary to develop these clean weapons. 


Secretary Rusk asked whether it was possible to use a new clean 
device developed just for Plowshare. Chairman Seaborg replied that the 
clean device needed for Plowshare would have in it much of the weap- 
ons information that the weaponeers didn’t want to reveal. Secretary 
McNamara pointed out that under the AEC proposal we would be 
informed of each Plowshare test. However, he said, we don’t know about 
clandestine cheating by the Soviets. Dr. Wiesner pointed out that the 
AEC proposal was really an acceptance of Congressman Hosmer’s 
suggestion that 12 free tests be permitted on each side each year. Mr. 
Fisher thought it would be equally as difficult to negotiate the AEC pro- 
posal as the Hosmer suggestion. 


Mr. Nitze said that the main purpose of a test ban treaty was asa first 
step in inhibiting the diffusion of nuclear weapons to other countries. If 
the test ban treaty had the AEC proposal in it, there would be good rea- 
son to have it coupled with a non-diffusion agreement. 


Mr. Keeny asked whether the small AEC quota and limit on yield 
would allow full Plowshare development. Chairman Seaborg indicated 
that these limits would slow the program down but, nevertheless, permit 
its continued growth. He felt that it might be possible to put Plowshare 
devices in a central depository in five years but it was not possible to do 
so now. 

Secretary Rusk asked whether the Plowshare program was based 
on the proposition that certain tasks could be done more cheaply by 
nuclear explosions. Chairman Seaborg replied that this was so but in 
some cases the cost was so high without nuclear explosives as to be pro- 
hibitive. Secretary Rusk said that if Plowshare was the only obstacle to a 
test ban treaty, the cost would probably be negligible in comparison with 
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the millions which would otherwise go into the competitive arms race. 
Chairman Seaborg said that if this was the one thing that prevented the 
treaty, he might agree with Secretary Rusk. 

Mr. Keeny pointed out that the Soviets had in the past been adamant 
against any other position than disclosure of the device. Mr. Foster 
referred to the Soviet agreement to the present U.S. position calling for 
such disclosure which was reflected in the April 18, 1961 draft treaty. Mr. 
Keeny said that the U.S. had proposed limits on instrumentations in the 
past but the Soviet had not agreed. Dr. Wiesner thought it would be very 
disturbing to the negotiations to take a new position on this problem. 

Chairman Seaborg believed that this would not become an issue in 
the negotiations for some time. Secretary Rusk asked whether there 
weren't explosive devices which could be used for Plowshare and which 
could be revealed without danger to our security. Chairman Seaborg 
said no. Dr. Long"? indicated that four years ago there were thought to be 
such devices. Chairman Seaborg said this was not true today. The fallout, 
the cost, and a more realistic and careful look had changed his views of 
the matter. 

Secretary Rusk asked again how much additional testing would be 
necessary before the Plowshare program could begin carrying out the 
tasks for which it was intended. Chairman Seaborg said that there was a 
four-year program to develop devices to build a new canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. Mr. Kelly thought these devices would be ready in 
two years. Mr. Keeny thought that building a Panama Canal, which 
would require dozens or hundreds of shots, would be wholly inconsist- 
ent with a test ban treaty if one were in effect then. Chairman Seaborg 
thought that perhaps even the Soviets would not object if the develop- 
ment goes as the AEC hopes. 

Mr. Foster thought that the Committee would not gain much by fur- 
ther discussion on this point at this time.’ 





"Dr. Franklin Long, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Science and Technology, 
ACDA 


"The summary of actions taken at this meeting states that the Committee did not 
resolve differences among the members on explosions for peaceful purposes, outlines the 
ICS objections to the treaty, and records McNamara’s request that the Committee not give 
final approval to the draft treaty at the meeting “It was agreed the text of the draft treaty 
was not needed for tabling before July 15th at the earliest. Secretary Rusk and Mr. Foster 
eee ey een ee Coes 

ry, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Committee of 
Principals 3/61-11/63) 
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295. Editorial Note 


Telegram 5959 to Paris, June 14, 1963, drafted by McGeorge Bundy 
and Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs Tyler, instructed 
Ambassador Bohlen to see Foreign Minister Couve de Murville in order 
to invite President de Gaulle to the United States and to discuss with 
Couve “the President's thinking about his American University speech” 
and the Harriman mission to Moscow. Regarding the testing question, 
Bohlen was to note “disturbing indications” that a new Soviet test series 
was about to begin and to tell Couve that Kennedy recognized that the 
French view of testing and the technique of negotiation with the Soviets 
was different from the American. “But the President wishes De Gaulle to 
know that if any test ban agreement should come into near prospect, he 
would think it essential to engage in close and careful discussion among 
the three Western nuclear powers to see if ways could be found to recon- 
cile their positions in the face of any such prospective agreement. The 
President's view is that in such case it would be necessary to take account 
of the needs of France if she were to join in a test ban agreement.” 


Bohien reported in telegram 5194 from Paris, June 15, that he had 
seen Couve and outlined the President's thinking as instructed. Couve 
“found interesting the reference to taking into account the needs of 
France” if it joined a test ban agreement. “I told him that while I was 
speaking only personally, | thought that this meant in the event she 
decided to join any test ban agreement which might be reached and that 
if in so doing she were to forego certain technical advances to her nuclear 
program, then the US would be prepared to discuss what the US might 
do to help in those circumstances.” (Both in Department of State, Central 
Files, POL 1 US) 
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296. Paper by the Deputy Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (Fisher) 


ACDA-921 Washington, June 20, 1963. 


POINTS TO BE COVERED IN PREPARATION OF FORTHCOMING 
JULY 15 MISSION OF GOVERNOR HARRIMAN TO MOSCOW 
In his discussions in Moscow, Governor Harriman will doubtless 
have to deal with the following four general subjects. There follows the 
suggested positions which should be taken: 


Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 

The initial part of the discussion should deal with a comprehensive 
test ban treaty. As part of that discussion an attempt should be made to 
resolve the differences which exist between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. as to 
the ability to detect and identify underground nuclear tests by seismic 
means alone. The difference relates to what is solely a scientific ques- 
tion—the ability to make a distinction on the basis of seismic signals 
between underground nuclear tests and earthquakes, both of which pro- 
duce seismic signals which often have similar characteristics. 

In view of the U.S., events in the Soviet Union producing seismic sig- 
nals in the range of 4.75-5.00 or below do not produce seismic signals 
which permit them to be identified as tests rather than as earthquakes. 
The seismic signals produced by some of these events do have signals 
which permit them to be identified—with varying degrees of confi- 
dence—as earthquakes. The process of identification to determine 
whether there has been a violation of a test ban by an underground 
nuclear test, therefore, starts with a process of elimination in which there 
is eliminated from the total number of events producing seismic signals 
emanating from the Soviet Union those events which can be identified as 
earthquakes. 

This process of elimination involves not only an analysis of the 
nature of the seismic signal but a judgment as to the likelihood of a test 
being conducted in an area where the seismic signals locate the event. 
This process of elimination is not a definitive one—there are varying 
degrees of certainty as to the extent to which an event can be identified as 





Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Harriman Instruc- 
tions. me abe mn inolenedd camonendum ests feedden Kaysen stated that the paper 
was “Fisher's report on the line of thought that has evolved from several discussions 
among Harriman, Foster, Fisher, Nitze, Haworth, Bundy and myself.” (Ibid.) 
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natural in cause and there are roughly 25-45 events a year as to which 
there is no evidence, without an on-site inspection, as to whether any one 
of them was an earthquake or an underground nuclear test. 

The Soviet view is that it is possible, by scientific means alone, to 
identify al! underground nuclear tests. Their statements tend to gloss 
over the differences between detecting an event and identifying it as 
either an earthquake or a nuclear test but the references to the French 
tests clearly imply that they profess to believe we can identify tests as 
tests by scientific means alone. Under their view an on-site inspection is 
not necessary and they state that they have agreed to two or three only 
because of U.S. domestic political considerations. 

The current mission may give an opportunity which has not existed 
in meetings between scientists to point out to the Soviet political leaders 
the full political significance of the scientific facts as we understand 
them. It should be pointed out that it makes a great difference in the 
approach to on-site inspections whether, as the US. believes, meaningful 
on-site inspections are necessary to verify a test ban treaty or whether, as 
the Soviets contend, they are merely a concession to the U.S. domestic 
political situation. Although the U.S. delegation should be staffed and 
prepared to enable it to engage in such technical discussion as may be 
required with Soviet scientists, its first objective should be to translate 
the scientific case into terms understandable and convincing to the polit- 
ical representatives of Soviet leadership. 

The discussion of the scientific basis of the requirement for on-site 
inspections will naturally lead to the Soviets raising their objection to 
such inspections, based on their claim of espionage. The US. delegation 
should use this aspect of the discussion as an opportunity to discuss the 
form of inspection proposed by them. This might begin with an exposi- 
tion of the U.S. approach based on national systems and an explanation 
of specific means along the lines of the April 1 memorandum,' to ascer- 
tain Soviet reaction to specifics. The Soviets could be asked for their 
suggestions as to additional measures to give them assurance against 
espionage without impairing the efficacy of the inspection operations. 

in discussing the comprehensive test ban treaty there might be two 
additional elements which could be injected into the discussions, 

coupled with an understanding on the way an inspection should be car- 
ried out. The first relates to the distinction between seismic and aseismic 
areas. In March of 1962, Ambassador Dean proposed to Ambassador 
Tsarapkin that the inspections be divided between the seismic and aseis- 
mic areas of the Soviet Union. Provisions to this effect were contained in 
the comprehensive test ban treaty which was tabled at Geneva on 





‘For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1963, pp 141-145 
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August 27, 1962.2 Nothing came of this exploration because it was made 
at a time when the Soviet position was that there should be no on-site 
. There have also been informal indications that the Soviets 
felt that the distinction might be meaningless because increased sensitiv- 
ity of instrumentation might turn all of the US.S.R. into a seismic area. 
The proposal of seven on-site inspections which was made by Mr. 
Foster to Mr. Kuznetsov on February 11, 1963 and which was included in 
the memorandum tabled on April 1, 1963, contained no reference to a 
division between the seismic and aseismic areas. The analyses of seis- 
micity in the U.S.S.R. points to the conclusion that 70% of all the seismic 
events detected in the U.S.S.R. occur either in the Kamchatka Peninsula 
or on or around the Kurile Islands. Another 20-25% of events occur along 
the southern periphery of the Soviet Union. If the base upon which the 
percentage is computed is composed of only the most suspicious seismic 
events (those where there is no confidence based on either seismic or geo- 
graphic factors) then 33% of the events occur in the Kamchatka-Kurile 
area and 27% occur in a relatively small area in the vicinity of Tashkent 
composed of the Kirgiz S.S.R., the Tadzhik S.S.R. and a portion of the 
Uzbek S.S.R. east of East Longitude 65 degrees. 

On the basis of these figures, it is possible that, for purposes of agree- 
ment, the inspection quota could be divided into two parts—the first for 
the entire Soviet Union and the second limited to the Kamchatka-Kurile 
and Tashkent areas. The inspection quota for the first of these areas might 
be three inspections per year with the second possibly being four inspec- 
tions per year. In both cases, of course, the treaty criteria would have to be 
satisfied. 

if there are doubts as to whether making such an offer will do any 
good, a good means of exploration will be presented by the inevitable 
Soviet references to the alleged assurances that a number in the range 
from two to four would produce an agreement. This can be explained by 
pointing out that what Mr. Dean was discussing was the probable break- 
down of his then number of eight into the aseismic and seismic regions of 
the Soviet Union. In explaining the misunderstanding on this basis, it 
might be possible to ascertain whether a treaty assurance on this point 
would be of any value to the U.S.S.R. A decision could be made as to 
whether to make a proposal in the light of the Soviet attitude. 

A second possible variant which might be introduced is the concept 
of a carry-over of on-site inspections which are not used in one year 
being used in a succeeding year up to a given number. This concept, it is 
true, was touched on in the most recent Presidential letter to Khrushchev 
and was not treated very kindly by him in his response, but it probably 





“See ibid, 1962, vol. Il, pp. 792-804 
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should be introduced again in a somewhat more formal context if the 
talks on a comprehensive test ban are making any progress. 
i 


Atmospheric, Outer Space and Underwater Test Ban Treaty With Some Limita- 
tion on Underground Tests 

The US. offer to sign a treaty banning tests in the atmosphere, 
underwater and in space remains open. Although the preference is for a 
comprehensive treaty, if the Soviet Union still cannot be persuaded to 
agree on the number and role of inspections for underground tests, then 
a partial treaty may be the best solution obtainable in the present interna- 
tional climate. 

The problem which is presented by a treaty banning all but under- 
ground tests is that it points up a basic asymmetry between the positions 
of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. The U.S. knows a great deal more about con- 
ducting underground tests but is generally ahead in the type of weapons 
that can be developed by underground testing. The U.S.S.R. has had rela- 
tively little experience in underground testing—and would be harder hit 
by the added expense of underground testing—but continued under- 
ground testing would permit the U.S.S.R. to make progress in an area in 
which they are behind (but in which their interest is not quite clear). One 
way of decreasing this asymmetry might be to place a limitation on the 
underground tests which are permitted—both as to number and as to 
size of the seismic magnitude. 

A possible combination would be to establish a quota of 12 under- 
ground tests a year of explosions which would produce a seismic event 
of not greater than 4.75 and which would not vent radioactivity beyond 
the borders of the country. A treaty of this kind would permit the US. to 
relax its insistence on compulsory on-site inspections, in view of the fact 
that the effects of a violation would be much less critical. Under such a 
treaty it would probably still be advisable to have a provision for 
exchange of data from strengthened national seismic stations, and to 
have the national stations supplemented by automatic recording sta- 
tions. It would probably be necessary to have a provision entitling the 
parties to demand data concerning events which were suspicious and 
the right to abrogate the treaty if it were to determine that its requests for 
data were not being complied with in a satisfactory manner or if it con- 
cluded that there had been a violation. 


Relationship of a Test Ban to Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 


One of the principal interests of the United States in a test ban agree- 
ment is an interest in it as one of a series of steps designed to prevent the 
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of nuclear weapons throughout the world. It is probable 
that the USS.R. has a similar interest. It might be advisable to discuss 


this interest with the Soviet Union with relation to the interests of the US. 
and the US.S.R. in a test ban. In the first instance the U.S. should point 
out that the signing of a test ban treaty would mean that there would be 
no additional nuclear powers in our camp. We should point out that we 
would attempt to obtain adherence by the French and as a result a reduc- 
tion of the intensity of the French nuclear development program. We 
could then point to the draft declaration on non-dissemination and point 
out that we would expect the French to sign not only the test ban treaty 
but the non-dissemination declaration as well. 

The discussion of the non-dissemination will, of course, raise the 
question of the future of the NATO Multilateral Nuclear Force. We 
should point out that the multilateral nuclear force is a proposed substi- 
tute for the acquisition of a ruclear weapons capability by individual 
NATO countries. We should point out that in view of the continued 
Soviet nuclear threat to Europe, the MLF offered our European allies a 
substitute to the acquisition of their own nuclear capabilities and to that 
extent it was designed to prevent proliferation. We should point out, 
however, that if we could work out an understanding that there would 
be no more nuclear powers in either the Western camp or in the Socialist 
camp perhaps the Western powers would not feel the need for an MLF 
but could work out some other arrangements for European security. 

As to actual steps to be taken to prevent the Chinese from becoming 
a nuclear power we certainly cannot expect the Chinese to sign any non- 
dissemination declaration as a non-nuclear power although it is not clear 
that we should indicate this to the Soviets. We possibly should also not 
expect any formal adherence to either a comprehensive or limited test 
ban agreement but should expect that there would be no testing by the 
Chinese. We should indicate to the Soviets that we would not expect to 
make any public announcement of a joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. campaign to pre- 
vent the Chinese from acquiring a nuclear capability but would consider 
that a tacit understanding that we would do so as part of the understand- 
ing between us. It should be noted then, in this context, the limited ban is 
preferable to the comprehensive ban because its limited enforcement 
machinery makes de facto adherence possible. 

As to what we were prepared to consider as a possible incentive to 
the Chinese, which would make it easier for the US.S.R. to obtain de 
facto adherence to a test ban, various possibilities should be considered. 


IV 


NATO- Warsaw Non-Aggression Pact 


The Soviet Union's interest in a NATO-Warsaw non-aggression 
pact is likely to be raised at the Moscow meeting. It was agreed at Ottawa 
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that the various participants in the Ambassadorial group should study 
the situation in the Soviet Union and in the Communist bloc and in the 
light of their conclusions decide whether a NATO-Warsaw 

sion pact is something which is worth exploring. No decision has been 
reached on this point and it is unlikely that by July 15 the matter will have 
progressed to a point where there can be an affirmative response to any 
Soviet suggestions. The U S. response should not be one of a totally nega- 
tive nature, however, but rather we should be prepared to identify those 
areas in which the pact would be inimical to our interests, would be 
superfluous or might be the basis for future negotiations. 

It might be indicated, for example, that to have any chance of favor- 
able consideration a pact would have to be worded to the effect that noth- 
ing in the situation in Berlin and Germany could be changed without 
agreement. 


Vv 


Other Measures of Arms Control and Disarmament 

If it appears to be appropriate, the U.S. Delegation can discuss the 
measures which have been authorized for presentation at the Geneva 
conference but which either have not yet been presented or fully devel- 
oped there. These include such measures as: 


a. Production stoppage of fissionable material for use in weapons. 
b. Transfer of given amounts of fissionable material from stock- 
ow peaceful uses including different ratios for U.S. and USSR. 
not to place in orbit weapons of mass destruction. 
4 Agreement, as part of a first stage disarmament measure, to 
certain limitations on military expenditures as part of other disar- 
mament activities 


In addition, if it seems appropriate, the Delegation should be in a 
position to ask questions designed to elicit the Soviet attitudes on such 
matters as substantial reduction of strategic nuclear vehicles, production 
stoppage of strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, together with the verifi- 
cation machinery necessary for such measures. The purpose of these 
questions should be to aid the U.S. Government in arriving at a position 
in those areas in which active work developing possible measures is now 
in progress 
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Glenn Seaborg’s journal entry for June 21, 1963, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“From 11:35 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. | attended a meeting in the Cabinet 
Room of the White House. Present were: the President, Foster, Rusk, Ball, 
Harriman, McCone, Wiesner, Thompson, Fisher, Haworth, Bundy, Kay- 
sen, Nitze, Gilpatric, McNamara and | Rusk opened the meeting, calling 
on Foster who summarized the contents of his memorandum 
ACDA-~921. The President referred to an article in the Economist and 
inquired whether the British had changed their mind on the need for 
onsite inspections. Foster said that the best British scientists agree on the 
necessity for these. The President asked whether we have an agreed- 
upon paper with the U_K. on this matter, and McNamara replied that we 
don’t have an agreed-upon paper in the U.S. on our position, including 
what can be accomplished by clandestine testing. Bundy said that this 
stalin tlh Go taltendadh daeslinnh a Gen teaadh of aak Lato bay 
coming meeting with UK scientists. McNamara said that position papers 
should be available soon 

“The President asked whether Harriman and Hailsham, the Britis 
Minister, would be getting together, and Harriman said they would mee* 
a day or two before they leave for Moscow. 

“The President said we should have a summary of what the Rus- 
sians could accomplish in about five to seven years in clandestine under- 
ground testing. Bundy said that Penney has written a paper on the 
subject and concludes that this could not lead to a change in the strategic 
balance. McNamara said that their position papers will be ready by the 
middle of next week. Nitze said that the degree of importance of clandes- 
tine testing depends upon what you mean by the term ‘strategic balance.’ 
Harriman made the observation that this whole question is a major polit- 
ical problem for Khrushchev and one of his (Harriman’s) objectives 
should be to try to identify that problem 

“Foster raised the question of whether Harriman shouldn't 
introduce the idea of a limit on the number and yield of underground 
tests. Bundy pointed out that Hosmer favors this and that this has politi- 
cal appeal in the US 

“The President asked how we might handle the discussion with 
respect to the Chinese. Foster indicated that if we could get together with 
the USSR, the Chinese could be handled [DELETED] Bundy agreed that 
the Russians may insist to the Chinese that they desist from their nuclear 
weapons development 

“The President asked whether Frank Long would be available for 
consultations with him (the President) when he arrives in England, and 
he was assured that Long would be 
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“Foster then went on to talk about non-proliferation of weapons. 
The President raised the possibility of the US giving up the MLF concept 
Bur dy felt that this should be kept alive as a bargaining point, and Rusk 
pointed out that this involves the Allies so deeply that it shouldn't be 
considered as a possible position at this time. He, therefore, made some 
changes in the draft ACDA~921 to reflect this. 

“The President inquired as to what the objection to the non-aggres- 
sion pact sought by the Russians might be, and Rusk replied that we 
would need the assurance that the Berlin situation remain status quo 
before we could consider such an approach. | called attention to the very 
significant and important vote of the Soviets for safeguards for nuclear 
power reactors at the meeting of the Board of Governors of the LAEA in 
Vienna yesterday. | said that this reverses the position that they pre- 
viously had against safeguards, which was a very strong one.” (Seaborg, 
journal, Supplement, volume 26, pages 223-225; Seaborg’s record is a 
samutized text.) 

This meeting was held as preparation for Kennedy's meeting in the 
United Kingdom with Macmillan, which took place June 29-30 (see Doc- 
uments 304-306). Kaysen’s handwritten notes of the meeting are in the 
Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Harriman 
Instructions. For ACDA~-921, see Document 296. Lord Hailsham was 
British Minister of Science. Representative Craig Hosmer of California 


was Chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
The section on China in McCone’s memorandum of this meeting 
reads as follows. 


“The President raised the Chinese Communist question, stating that 
he felt we could take considerable risk in the treaty with assurance that 
the Chinese Communists would not proceed with their nuclear weapon 

.McCone raised the question as to how the treaty would 
accomplish this. Others answered that 70 or 80 countries would be party 
to the treaty and that we would have to work out some arrangement with 
the French and the Soviets with the Chinese, and Harriman would have 
to develop this. The President then stated that we might want to discuss 
this in depth with Macmillan and suggested that Harriman and Foster 


might joun him in London.” (Central Intelligence Agency, Meetings with 
President, 4/1/63-6/ 30/63) 
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298. National Security Action Memorandum No. 250 


Washington, June 22, 1963 


The Darector of Central inteihagence 


The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of Detense 
The Chgerman US Atom Energy Comeusmor 


SUBECT 
Canmingency Plan tor Dealing woth Poumitte Low Yield Sowet Atmospherx Tests! 
The Pressdent has approved the following procedures for dealing 
with the current evidence of low-yield Soviet tests’ 
1. At present there should be no announcement and every effort 
should be made to prevent leaks with respect to the current evidence. 
2. In the event of a leak, the Atomic Energy Commission would 
promptly issue the following statement, with any amendment made nec- 
essary by the specific arcumstances of the situation at the time 


sande Galan te Cain aoa oe ee 


Soviet nuclear testing. The Commission 
dese hun Sean oudiice of evento in tho Socket Union witch map Oe 





Source Kennedy Library “atonal Securnty Files Meetings and Memoranda Senes. 
NSAM 250 Top Secret, Restricted Data 

‘A telephone call from Kayser to Harnman on june |) indicates that Kaysen had 
learned about one of these tests om june 12 “Harriman said it was a direct slap He 
sand it was startling, the | American University! speech was two days before ~ The two 
mer to wart to see if there was another test Another call to Harnman on june 2! 
indicates that Kaysen had learned of another test They discussed the possitality of US dis 
Closure of the tests or a possible inquiry to the Sowets (Both memoranda in Library of Con- 
gress Manuscnpt Division Harnman Papers Box S61 june-fuly Telephone Converse 
fons) 

in a talk with Seaborg on june 14 Kennedy asked if the inti ation of Sowet “atmos 

tests of ome kt was valid or an underground shot that vented — Seshborg said that 
“the acoustx: and electromagnetx sgnals that were used in a case he thes an only come 
from an atrmosphenc event and there rs no indication of debrns as vet Seabor : “expressed 
some doubt that thes could be a real atmosphenk test’ because of its email size and its occur. 
Sent et ratte preety a A nec Ser mae | Kennedy also indicate’ that the United 
States should not make Sacer Lava vet that would aftract attention 
unnl after Harnman s pp 630-431) 

ehendhenmetenaie “Possible Recent Soviet Nuctear Tests,” McCone 
stated that there were a number of indicators that a Soviet test program of low yield 
devices was taking place but that many indicators were inconclusive and that final proof 
depended on secunng radioactive detris from the atmosphere A note on that memoran- 
ee ee ee ee with the President and Bundy on june 

DC] Memos Record, 6/5-7/20/63) Kennedy's 


fagdeaman Go no of this meeting (Kennedy Library) 
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nuclear tests of very low yield. The evidence remains inconclusive, and it 
is expected that more definite conclusions must await further evidence 
and analysis.” 


At the same time, the Department of State would announce that 
there is no change in the plans for the Harriman-Hailsham mission. 

Throughout the Government senior officials would be authorized 
to inform the press on a background basis of the following relevant facts: 


a. The “very low yield” means what it says and refers to evi- 
an 

b. The US., in its underground series, is currently conducting tests 
much more numerous than anything of which we have any signal from 
the Soviet Union and the yields of some of the U.S. tests are substantially 
higher than those of which there is a question now in the Soviet Union. 

c. The President is of course fully informed and does not consider 
that this inconclusive evidence of very low-yield tests should be 
regarded as invalidating his American University position against 
resumption of hoe tests until others do the same. 

d. Even if the US. —— testing were approved,’ the for- 
wane “er ing of AEC and would not call fora major series of tests. 
un 

e. The reason for avoiding any earlier public announcement was 
the fact that there was still genuine uncertainty as to whether the evi- 
dei justifies a final conclusion as to just what the Soviet Government is 
doing. For example, evidence to date is consistent with very large non- 
nuclear explosions. 


3. Inthe event that there is more conclusive evidence on the nature 
of these or later events, the AEC would issue the following statement, 
ad « e? to fit the exact situation: 


“The AEC announces that analysis of evidence recently received 
shows that the Soviet Government has resumed nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere, with explosions of (very low) (low) yield.” 


The State Department would then announce that these events did 
not change the plans for the Harriman-Hailsham mission, but merely 
made that mission more urgent and its prospects more uncertain. 


Officials of the U.S. Government would inform the press on a back- 
ground basis of the following position: 


a. Weare disappointed that the Soviets are resuming atmospheric 
testing. Of course, tests in question are very small and are more 
nearly comparable, both in technical purpose and in fallout effects, toour 





*A June 19 memorandum of decisions taken at a White House ing held June 18 
states that no nd event with a yield of over 50 kilotons was to be uled pnor 
to September 1, and that the “scheduled work” could continue through July. (Kennedy 
Library, National! Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons Testing, | /63-7 /63) See 
the Supplement. 
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tests and certain cratering tests we have conducted in 
Nevada than to the large atmospheric test series that the Soviets and we 
conducted last year. Nonetheless, we may wish to review the President's 
American University position. Ev.n if the President were to decide to 
resume atmospheric testing, on technical grounds, it is unlikely that we 
would wish to test before 1964. 

b. Some information on the current level of U.S. underground tests, 
in terms of numbers and size, should be offered as a comparison for 
interpreting the Soviet level of testing. 

4. If we receive evidence of Soviet testing in the atmosphere on a 
larger scale, we will need to reconsider our position urgently. A large 
scale will mean tests of 100 KT or over or several tests of 20 KT or over.‘ 


McGeorge Bundy 





*Kennedy wrote Macmillan on this subject, although it is not certain Macmillan’s 

reached Kennedy prior to issuance of NSAM No. 250. (Unnumbered White House 

June 21; British telegram PMUK 1248 Zulu received 1:11 p.m. June 22; both ir 

Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Test 
Ban Correspondence Kennedy—Khrushchev-Macmillan) Both are in the Supplement. 





299. Proposed Interagency Briefing Paper 
Washington, June 22, 1963. 
INSPECTION AND THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


In your forthcoming discussion with Prime Minister Macmillan on 
the nuclear test ban,' the question will undoubtedly be raised as to 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Subjects Series, Nuclear Weapons 
Testing, Status of US/USSR Nuclear Technology 6/63. Top Secret. There is no drafting 
information on the source text. The printed here contains material modified or 
inserted after June 22. A June 25 White telegram from Kaysen to Bundy (who was 
pony bench etm pent vam ponent ip ewe be apnea (ay 
and AEC Commissioner Leland Haworth, proposed a change which is incorporated in the 
text printed here. The telegram concludes: “At present, McNamara proposes that after we 
have gone through the formal process of getting an agreed memorandum on this subject, 
he would be glad to have a Brown—Haworth-Wiesner comment and interpretation of it asa 
document bearing his endorsement for the President's advice.” (Telegram Sitto No. 12; 
ibid., Kaysen Series, Harriman Instructions) No further information has been found on the 
use made of this paper 

"In a June 20 memorandum to the President, Kaysen stated that it was clear that one 
of the President's problems during the talks with Macmillan would be “to prevent the Brit- 
ish from undermining ou: position on the number of inspections for a test ban treaty.” 
(hid) 
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whether there is a real justification for insisting on a quota of at least 5 
inspections instead of accepting the Soviet offer of 3 inspections. The 
question may also be raised as to whether the complete elimination of the 
inspection requirement would actually pose a threat to the existing bal- 
ance of power between the U.S.-U_K. and the Soviet Union. 


Aside from domestic political considerations, the argument for a 
quota of 5 instead of 3 inspections can be reduced to two points. First, is 
the simple fact that a quota of 5 will approximately double the actual 
chance of finding a clandestine test or test series and probably contribute 
more than a doubling to the deterrence against testing for purely psycho- 
logical considerations. Second, with a quota of only three inspections 
there is danger that undue caution would be exercised in their use, par- 
ticularly early in a given year. The increased deterrence provided by the 
larger quota is important since the level of deterrence of the system is not 
very high even with 5 inspections; therefore, a further 50 per cent or more 
reduction in the danger of being found out might provide the necessary 
confidence for the Soviets to undertake clandestine testing. 


In comparing these two quotas one must recognize that a quota of 5 
is only equivalent to 4 inspections since one inspection would always 
have to be held in reserve for use against a very suspicious event at the 
end of the year, and a quota of 3 is actually equivalent to only 2 inspec- 
tions, since in this case one inspection would also always have to be held 
in reserve. (This difficulty would be overcome by the proposal to permit 
drawing upon inspections from future years. However, in the rest of this 
paper the calculations are based upon an annual quota with no carry- 
over, so that the last inspection is not used.) These inspections would 
have to be allocated among the approximately 75 seismic events which it 
is estimated would on the average remain unidentified out of the 170 
seismic events detected annually in the Soviet Union by the system. To 
evaluate the effectiveness of the system, it is necessary to assume that the 
Soviets undertake a significant number of tests since only in this manner 
could any real progress in weapons development be accomplished. To 
consider a specific example, if the Soviets undertook a clandestine series 
of 10 nuclear tests with detectable yields and if we assume no unilateral 
intelligence is available to assist in selecting events for inspection, a 
quota of 3 inspections would give a probability of only 22% that at least 
one of the events inspected would in fact be one of the nuclear tests. A 
quota of 5 inspections would increase the probability of inspecting at 
least one test to 40%. 


Similarly, against a clandestine series of only 5 tests, the probabili- 
ties of selecting at least one test would be 12% and 22% for quotas of 3 and 
5 inspections respectively. Actually, the probabilities of finding and iden- 
tifying a clandestine test in the above examples would be less than half as 
great as the figures indicated since, even if the inspection method itself 
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were highly effective, it is estimated that there is only a 50% probability 
that a nuclear test would in fact fall within the region designated for 
inspection because of the uncertainties in the seismic data used to deter- 
mine the location of the suspicious event. 


It will probably be argued by the British that the number of suspi- 
cious events will actually be significantly less than 75, which is now 
quoted in our interagency position paper, since one can use additional 
seismic information, judgments on the location of seismic events and 
intelligence to reduce the number of unidentified events to numbers 
such as 20-30. If the unresolved residual were as low as 20 events, the 
probability of selecting at least one test in a series of 5 would be 36% for 3 
inspections and 60% for 5. Nevertheless, considering the uncertainties as 
to whether an event actually falls within the area specified for inspection 
and the unknown probability that an inspection, if undertaken, would in 
fact be successful in locating the test site, the probability of detecting an 
actual event in even a series of clandestine tests would still not be suffi- 
ciently high to contradict the basic argument that doubling of the proba- 
bility of detection would substantially improve the deterrent value of a 
quota of 5 over 3 inspections. 

In addition to the numerical considerations, there is an additional 
difficulty with a quota of 3as compared with 5 that is impossible to assess 
quantitatively, and that is the fact that fear of wasting our assets early in 
the year would result in our having less flexibility in exploiting the 2 
inspections available under a quota of 3 than we would in the case of 4 


inspections available in the quota of 5. 

Turning to the questions of the implications of the complete elimina- 
tion of the inspection requirement from a test ban treaty, it is correct that 
this would almost certainly not change the existing balance of power 
between the U.S.-U.K. and the Soviet Union. It is a mistake, however, to 
analyze the requirement for inspection in so narrow a context. The elimi- 
nation of inspection would ;  -mit the Soviets to carry on a much more 
significant clandestine program than they could reasonably do in the 
face of even limited inspection. Moreover, of equal or greater signifi- 
cance would be the adverse effects of the elimination of inspection on the 
confidence-building and precedence-forming aspects of the treaty. 

As a consequence of the nature of earthquakes, the inspections 
under our proposed treaty would in fact be applied against a relatively 
narrow yield range of potential clandestine nuclear tests. The detection 
threshold of the proposed external detection system would vary 
between 1/4 and 10 KT, depending on the medium in which the test 
occurred. We believe it is generally agreed that a prudent violator would 
probably have to test below about 3 KT in order to be confident of evad- 
ing detection. While the number of detected but unidentified events is 
relatively large (estimated at about 75 in the present interdepartmental 
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position paper), the number of unidentified events falls off very rapidly 
with increasing seismic magnitude. The principal reason for this effect is 
that the number of seismic events decreases very rapidly with increasing 
size. For example, the existing U.S. Atomic Energy Detection System, 
which has a threshold of magnitude 4.0 (equivalent of about 1.5 KT in 
tuff) detected some 260 seismic events in the Soviet Union in the year 
beginning mid-1951, and only 37 of these events were of magnitude 4.7 
(about 20 KT in tuff) or above. Above magnitude 5.4 (roughly 100 KT in 
tuff) there would probably be only in the range of 10-20 seismic events in 
an average year. In addition, the ability to identify a given seismic event 
as an earthquake increases rapidly with increasing magnitude or equiva- 
lent yield. While confidence of identification is poor in the neighborhood 
of the detection threshold of the detection system, it is estimated that it 
would be possible to identify practically all events above magnitude 5 
(approximately 40 KT in tuff) by the proposed external detection system. 
Combining all these factors, it can be argued that a monitoring system 
without inspection would identify with fairly high confidence by a 
purely technical means a significant clandestine series above a threshold 
of some 50 to 100 KT, taking into account possible adverse environmental 
factors. In addition, such a system would undoubtedly provide impor- 
tant but nonconclusive technical inputs for the identification of clandes- 
tine tests above 20 KT or possibly even lower. On the basis of these 
considerations, the British may argue that, since the Soviets can test clan- 
destinely under 3 KT in any event and since the external detection sys- 
tem would deter them from testing above 50-100 KT, the only value of 
the entire inspection process is to eliminate the possibility that the 
Soviets will test in the relatively narrow yield range between 3 and 100 
KT. 


The possibility of testing in the range between 3 and 100 KT would 
give the Soviets the opportunity to carry out a number of reasonably sig- 
nificant weapons development and effects programs that cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted below 3 KT. However, it is very difficult to argue that 
any of these developments would, in fact, change substantially the exist- 
ing balance of power with the U.S.-U_K. and the Soviet Union. In the stra- 
tegic area, the Soviets could, by testing at a fraction of full yield, probably 
develop an improved family of low-yield thermonuclear devices [1-1/2 
lines of source text not declassified). This would permit the Soviets to 
develop multiple warheads for existing missile systems and possibly 
new smaller strategic missile systems. Such multiple warheads would be 
of value as a penetration aid against a future AICBM system. Given the 
large payload of existing Soviet rockets, the Soviets will be able to use 
decoys and nuclear blackout as well as multiple warheads as penetration 
aids against an AICBM system. However, a low altitude AICBM system 
such as Nike X could probably be made to discriminate between heavy 
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warheads and decoys weighing appreciably less than the actual war- 
head. This situation would place a major premium on the reduction of 
the size of warheads either to permit closer matching of decoys and war- 
heads or the use of multiple warheads instead of decoys. If we decide to 
deploy Nike X, the possibility that the Soviets might be able to develop 
much smaller warheads than they now possess would require us to 
deploy our Nike X batteries on a larger scale to achieve a given level of 
defense than would otherwise be the case. Similarly, in this yield range 
important work could be undertaken by the Soviets to reduce the vulner- 
ability of their thermonuclear weapons to nuclear explosions against 
potential U.S. AICBM systems. However, this will probably not bea criti- 
cal factor in determining the effectiveness of an AICBM system in view of 
the very close miss distances anticipated. Obviously, none of these 
penetration aids or reductions in vulnerability are even relevant to the 
balance of power situation unless we do in fact undertake a massive 
deployment of an AICBM system. With respect to very high yield strate- 
gic weapons, the Soviets [1 line of source text not declassified] would 
advance the state of their weapon technology in the event the treaty were 
broken and high yield atmospheric tests were resumed. The Soviets 
could not, however, by testing in the 3 to 100 KT range, actually develop 
new high yield weapons that would be suitable for stockpile. The ability 
to conduct clandestine tests with relative impunity in the 3 to 100 KT 
range would allow the Soviets to maintain their laboratories in a higher 
state of readiness for large-scale testing, including more substantial con- 
tinuing development and test experience for the scientific staff. 


With regard to AICBM capabilities, the Soviets could by testing in 
the 3 to 100 KT range develop a better designed AICBM warhead than is 
now available to them or could be developed in yields below 3 KT. This 
probably would not affect the Soviet Union's decision on whether or not 
to deploy an AICBM system but, if they do so, could reduce the drain of 
the system on their stockpile of fissionable material and might thereby 
speed the rate at which the AICBM system could be deployed. Testing in 
this range would also permit more elaborate effects tests to determine 
the vulnerability of AICBM warheads to neutron heating and X-ray 
effects. While certainly not critical, this information would be very useful 
in supplementing data that could be obtained by theoretical calculations 
and lower yield tests. Additional information on radar blackout, which 
is the most important effect influencing AICBM system design and 
which cannot be easily calculated, could not be obtained by testing 
underground since useful data can be obtained only by high altitude 
testing and cannot be simulated underground 


With regard to tactical nuclear weapons, it is recognized that the 
Soviets could undertake a considerable amount of work on very small 
yield weapons, including enhanced radiation and pure fusion devices, 
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[1 «ane of source text not declassified|. Nevertheless, in view of our existing 
capabilities in the field of tactical nuclear weapons, it has been generally 
cantly change the balance of power. In fact, since they could develop 
such weapons at a rapid rate in the absence of a test ban, a test ban would 
undoubtedly prolong the time of our advantage even if the Soviets tested 
clandestinely. Testing in the 3 to 100 KT range would certainly make it 
easier for the Soviets to improve the quality of their intermediate yield 
tactical weapons. However, this is a yield range in which the Soviets 
already have a significant capability. It would be possible for the Soviets 
to develop ¢ ‘amily of clean tactical weapons such as those in which the 
Livermore Lz oratory at present has considerable interest. However, it is 
not clear what motivation the Soviets would have to do this or that any 
adverse effects would result from such an action. 

The argument against complete elimination of the inspection 
requirement goes much further than the simple fact it would allow the 
Soviets to carry out important, though admittedly not critical, nuclear 
tests. One important objective of a test ban treaty is to create confidence 
between this country and the Soviet Union by reducing tension and sus- 
picion and to provide a first step to more substantive measures. The 
external monitoring system that we propose will detect a large number 
of unidentified events which could in fact be nuclear tests in the range 
from a fraction of a KT to 100 KT. Unless the inspection process is 
retained, there will be no mechanism whereby the uncertainty associated 
with these unidentified events can be resolved. This problem will exist 
whether there are 75 unidentified events annually as we have concluded 
on purely technical grounds or whether in fact the number can be 
reduced to only some 20 really suspicious unidentified events, as the 
British maintain, by employing other information in the identification 
process. Moreover, it is probable there will always be a few events which 
because of location and associated circumstances will appear particu- 
larly suspicious whether or not the Soviets are in tact testing. 


The inspection procedure also provides a clear mechanism whereby 
the treaty can be terminated if the Soviet Union does in fact undertake 


clandestine testing. While it is true that we always have the option to 
denounce the treaty if we are satisfied that there is good evidence that the 
Soviet Union is cheating, the denunciation of such a treaty would in fact 
not be easy as long as the evidence was ambiguous in the eyes of the 
world. The fact that an actual test was discovered in the course of an 
inspection, or more probably that the Soviet Union would refuse to per- 
mit an inspection because we had selected an event for inspection that 
was in fact a clandestine test, would provide a clearcut issue on which we 
could terminate the treaty if we so desired. 
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It is not possible to predict at what threshold, if any, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will feel that the pressures and opportunities of testing are suffi- 
ciently great to cause them to undertake clandestine tests. Clearly, the 
higher the threshold below which tests can be conducted without danger 
of detection, the wider the spectrum of possible weapon developments 
and the greater the pressure to attempt to exploit them. Since the fact of 
such clandestine testing, which we would probably ultimately learn of in 
any event through unilateral intelligence, would have bad effect on the 
relations between this country and the Soviet Union, it is important for 
us to minimize the Soviet incentive to undertake such testing. To this 
end, the inspection process contributes substantially to holding down 
the threshold below which clandestine testing could be attempted. 

Finally, one of the reasons for undertaking a nuclear test ban is to 
establish the principle of inspection as part of an arms limitation and con- 
trol agreement. While we should never ask for more inspection than we 
really need, if we abandon the requirement entirely in this case where the 
need for at least some level of inspection exists on technical grounds, we 
will seriously jeopardize our argument for reasonable inspection in con- 
nection with any more substantive disarmament and arms limitation 
agreements that we hope to negotiate in the future with the Soviet 
Union. 





"With a bnet note dated June 21, Macmillan forwarded to Kennedy a memorandum 


Departments 
shchev-Macmillan, 3/63-6/63) 





300. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Departr’=~ of State 


London, June 27, 1963, 10 p.m. 


Secto 15. Eyes only for Harriman and Foster. Secretary reviewed 
position on test ban and forthcoming mission to Moscow with Foreign 
Secretary June 27. Home was attended by Heath, Caccia, Godber, Trevel- 
yan and others; Secretary by Franklin Long and Raymond Courtney.' 
Uncleared memcon, subject to revision, follows: 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/ Harriman. Top Secret; Priority. 
Repeated to Moscow 
‘First Secretary of the Embassy in the Political Section 
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Secretary stressed importance of making strongest effort to obtain 
have given us no reason for encouragement. He noted discussions with 
Soviets might be initiated by focusing on two points which Soviets 
alleged are technical but which in fact involve important points of 
policy—namely, whether existing national detection systems are ade- 
quate to detect and identify all significant seismic events and whether 
inspection would constitute espionage. We hoped to open up a thorough 
examination of Soviet claims. Possibly we might enter some new terrain 
if we introduced (1) distinction between seismic and aseismic areas and 
(2) spreading inspection quota over period of years. Home agreed to 
importance of making real try to get comprehensive ban. It was agreed 
that tactically it would be best to avoid debate on numbers of inspection 
until last and try first to find where understanding on modalities might 
be possible. 

British raised number of points which, although not new nor seem- 
ing seriously to question key aspects of Western position, suggested re- 
sumsiustton. Gosnstary asouecd him Gist UB had none of eileeh Gat 
was essential there be a reasonable relation between number of suspi- 
Cious events and inspections. It was pointed out that small underground 
tests could have military significance for Soviets. British asked if there 
were any real risk in some technical advances being made by under- 
ground tests since really significant weapons developments would 
eventually have to be tested in atmosphere before being put into produc- 
tion. Secretary and Dr. Long pointed out this was not necessarily true. 
Godber suggested we should look again very carefully at size of inspec- 
tion areas, number of inspectors, composition of teams, number of auto- 
matic recording boxes, etc. It was agreed that US and UK experts should 
make further thorough examination of modalities; Home suggested that 
Lord Hailsham probably would like to join in such preparatory effort. 


Secretary said if it became clear that agreement on comprehensive 
ban was not possible we might proceed to several alternatives which 
have been considered, including three environments ban with continued 
effort on underground ban. Variation of this might include some kind of 
limitation on underground tests. There was some reason to hope we 
might be able to get somewhere in this way. British spokesmen expressed 
doubt. Secretary reaffirmed US could not accept unpoliced moratorium: 
any agreement to cessation of underground testing for extended period 
must be accompanied with adequate assurances. 


With respect non-proliferation agreement, Secretary pointed out we 
should be fully prepared to discuss this (and present some comprehen- 
sive papers to Soviets both on this and on the test ban) but not try to go 
too far toward non-proliferation agreement without bringing French in. 
He also noted we questioned whether Russian assertion that MLF would 
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be obstacle to non-proliferation was as genuine as they made out, prob- 
ably, rather, their Chinese problem was more important. He also pointed 
out Soviets probably don't really understand German unilateral control 
would be impossible in MLF and that MLF would be measure inhibiting 
development of further independent nuclear capabilities. With respect 
non-aggression arrangement or NATO-Warsaw declaration, US felt if 
we got in sight of test ban or no-transfer arrangement French and Ger- 
man attitudes might change and their veto need not be considered cer- 
tain. 

In summary, it was agreed that although we coula not expect to 
come away from Moscow with anything finished and signed, it was of 
greatest importance to make most serious try to find whether there could 
be basis for agreement. If Khrushchev really did not want agreement 
(ond there were indications that this might be the case and that Soviets 
were intending to resume atmospheric testing) that might come clear. If 
he did want agreement, the outstanding points of difference probably 
were not insuperable. In any event, US and UK points of view were very 
close together. By way of further preparation for mission, experts would 
proceed with further examination of modalities, and secretaries would 
prepare joint paper for their principals ’ 

Bruce 





‘in Secto 19 from London June 28 merked Eyes Only for President from Secretary,” 
Rush stated that because of the wade range of agreement” reached on the Haiisham-Har- 
See ee ee ee eee 
details of mades of inspection he had told Harnman and Foster that they » not need 
to attend $ forthcoming meeting with Macmillan (Department of State Centra! 
Piles, POL 7 US/ ) 
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301. National Intelligence Estimate 
NIE 4-43 Washington, June 28, 1963. 


LIKELIHOOD AND CONSEQUENCES OF A PROLIFERATION OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


The Problem 

To estimate the capabilities and intenthons of additional countnes to 
develop and produce nuclear weapons and compatible delivery systems 
over the next decade; and to estimate the consequences thereof. 


Conclusions 


A. With the increasing availability of uranium, and nuclear technol- 
ogy and technicians, the development of a minimal nuclear weapons 
capability has come increasingly within the reach of nonnucilear states. A 
program for one or two low-yield fission weapons a year would cost, 
through the first detonation, about $140-$180 million and some $20-$30 
million a year thereafter. However, costs rise steeply for more than a 
minimal program and become very large when advanced delivery sys- 
terns and compatible weapons are required. Political and military con- 
siderations are likely to prove more important in determining the pace 
and scope of nuclear diffusion than differences in national wealth and 
technical skill. Where the motivation is strong enough, a country might 
attempt to overcome a lack of native resources by importing materials, 
technology, and technicians, or even weapons themselves. (Paras. 1-6) 

B. We believe that eight countries, in addition to France, have the 
physical and financial resources to develop an operationa! nuclear capa- 
bility (weapons and means of delivery) over the next decade. However, 
we believe that only Communist China has actually started a weapons 
program. The Chinese may be able to detonate a first nuclear device by 
early 1964, but a more likely date is late 1964 or beyond. Approximately 
two years after a test the Chinese could probably produce their first 
crude fission weapon. [2 lines of source text not declassified Thus far the 
remaining countries—India, Japan, Sweden, Canada, Italy, and West 
Germany—have limited their nuclear programs to demonstrably peace- 





mates 4 Arms and Disarmament Secret Controlled Dissermnation A table of contents is 
not pointed suodinby dea Untiedinomatetdiiennss oe the Director of Central Inteth- 


gence Concurred in by the United Board © A note on the following page 
indicates that the members of the LS ae in the preparation of 
this estomate The Assistant Director Federal Bureau of abstained bec ause 
the subyect was outside of his purtedichon 
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ment of their peaceful nuclear programs, some to a point which would 
reduce the time required to carry through a weapons pro- 

gram. (Paras. 7-21) 
C. Wedo not believe that the explosion of a first device, or even the 
acquisition of a limited nuclear weapons capability, would produce 
major changes in Communist China's foreign policy in the sense that the 
Chinese would adopt a general policy of open military aggression, or 
even become willing to take significantly greater military risks. It would, 
however, increase Chinese self-confidence and prestige and reinforce 
their efforts to achieve Asian hegerrony through political pressures and 
the indirect support of local “wars of liberation.” India probably would 
not embark on a nuclear weapons program on the basis of a Chinese det- 
onation of a nuclear device, but is likely to continue its present nuclear 
program to a point where a crash weapons program could be developed 
relatively quickly Japan also would feel an increased sense of pressure, 
but would be more reluctant than most other countries to develop a 
weapons capability. We believe the Israelis would probably employ a 
nuclear capability to intimidate the Arabs, but not to make war forth- 
with. The Arab States would probably blame the West, particularly the 
US, and the Soviets would probably finds ways of exploiting the situa- 

tion. (Paras. 25-31) 
D. The French force has as its primary purpose heightening French 


prestige and assisting France to assume leadership of a Europe less 
dependent on the US and with a voice in the management and control of 
Western nuclear power. While many Europeans are in general sympathy 
with de Gaulle’s objectives, they also fear that the French program will 
stimulate further nuclear proliferation, erode the NATO concept, and 
perhaps most important, lead to German acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons. We believe, however, that the Germans will limit themselves to 
peaceful nuclear programs over the next few years. If the Germans began 
to believe that their Allies, and especially the US, might not use nuclear 
weapons in the defense of the Federal Republic, German interest in a 
national capability «ould rise. (Paras. 32-37) 

E. We believe that the USSR desires to prevent the diffusion of 
nuclear weapons, but that this desire will not prove so strong as to pro- 
duce major changes in its policy. The Soviets have thus far proved 
unwilling to conclude nondiffusion agreements save on unacceptable 
terms. Even if the Soviets conclude that West Germany was moving 
toward a nuclear status, they would probably not make radical changes 
in their policy, but employ instead a mixture of threats, appeals, and pro- 
posals for regional disarrnament. (Paras. 38-41) 


F. Even if the US, the UK, and the USSR could agree on terms of a 
nondiffusion agreement, Communist China would almost certainly 
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refuse to sign, and French and Israeli adherence would be doubtful. Nev- 
ertheless, the very existence of such an agreement would inhibit oths: 
nonsignatones and reinforce internal opposition where it already 
existed. A comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty would impose senous 
limitations on the development of nuclear capabilities by nonnuclear 
signatories but would be subject to many of the same difficulties as a 
nondiffusion agreement (Paras 44-46) 

G. Instrictly military terms, the nuclear proliferation likely to occur 
over the next 10 years will almost certainly not upset global power rela- 
tions nor do we believe it will produce major realignments in the rela- 
tions of states. The impact will be in the political and psychological 
effects of the existence of such new weapons, the greater unpredictability 
hostilities arising out of existing or future controversies could escalate 
into a serious confrontation involving the major powers. (Paras. 47-48) 


H. The possession of nuclear weapons may encourage a new 
nuclear power to pursue policies which might result in a local crisis, but 
the possibility that such weapons could be used will almost certainly 
introduce a strong element of prudence into the calculations of regional 
enetmes As the number of countries with nuclear weapons programs 
increases, the likelihood of acadental detonation of weapons will also 
rise, particularly because safety measures are expensive and temptingly 
easy to dispense with. An unintentional nuclear explosion in some cir- 
cumstances might even touch off a nuclear exchange, though we believe 
the major nuclear powers would react cautiously to such an accident. A 
serious nuclear reactor accident or a nuclear weapons detonation estab- 
lished as unintentional would almost certainly intensify domestic 
opposition to the country’s nuclear weapons program, and would cause 
other governments considering a weapons program to hesitate. If US 
seor_saemnencenbrsocnmen PB. Spek de there might be con- 
siderable regional pressure for their withdrawal. (Paras. 530-54) 


[Here tollow the Discussion section of the paper and an annex, total- 
ing 21 pages! 
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302. Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between the Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs (Harriman) and the 
President’s Deputy Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs (Kaysen) 


Washington, June 28, 1963, 2:40 p.m. 


H called K. 

H—I think we better call it off. And then there is another message 
here which says in light of the wide range of agreement I was just as glad 
not to go but the idea that they had a great idea about this. If you want to 
do this, send Foster over. You and I stay home. I put it to the Secy—I said 
is this a propaganda stunt, in which case I'll go along with it, or do you 
want to reach some kind of an agreement. A.nd the strange thing is that 
John McCone and particularly Bob McNamara is keen to lave us explore 
the widest range of this. But if we are to . . . then the hell with it. 

K—I am going to call Mac’s attention to these two cables' and give 
him the flavor of our reaction.? 

H—The point is that so far we haven't yet hit the right chord. To go 
over the samme arguments—all they are doing is going over the same 
arguments. 

K—I couldn’t agree with you more. I wanted to flag it for Mac so he 
can manage the situation on Sunday. 

H ...1 am not worried about the President's own view. | think it 
would be very important if you and I and perhaps Mac could have a pri- 
vate talk with the President. 

K—Mac has this very much in mind. 

H—Without the entire group, without chaperones. I am very disci- 
plined. I want to know what the objective is and I will conform com- 
pletely. I really ought to find out what he would like to try to achieve. 
Certainly we are not going to get anywhere on any of the points of this 
conversation in this telegram. 

K—Did you read the record of Foster and Kuznetsov?’ An opportu- 
nity was present twice, in my judgment. 

H—I will get Adrian‘ to pick it out. 





Source: Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Harriman Papers, Box 581, June- 
July 1963 Telephone Conversations. No classification marking. The source text bears the 
typed note: “No Distribution Except to Sullivan.” Sullivan was Harriman’s Special Assist- 
ant. 


Apparently Secto 15 and Secto 19; see Document 300 and footnote 2 thereto. 
See Document 303. 
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303. Telegram From the White House to the President's Party in the 
United Kingdom 


Washington, June 28, 1963. 


To Mr. Bundy from Mr. Kaysen. Deliver at opening of business on 
Saturday. 

Ref: Secto 15 (Eyes Only for Harriman and Foster); Secto 19 (Eyes 
Only for President). 

Harriman and I feel most strongly that if these messages reflect the 
state of affairs as U.S. sees them, we might as well stay home and send 
Bill Foster to Moscow to repeat his performance of this past winter in 
New York and Washington. In recent discussion with Harriman, McNa- 
mara has shown he too believes that there is something to be gained by 
serious and wide-ranging exploration of Soviet interest in test ban and 
broader security and disarmament measures which might follow from 
it. lf what we bring “in our luggage” is what Secto 15 describes, we will 
hardly be in a position to raise these wider questions. 

At the minimum, we snould be in a position to indicate early in the 
discussion that we are flexible on numbers. Tactically speaking, this 
seems to me necessary to make progress. If, as Secto 15 suggests, we 
again begin with modalities, we are in danger of reminding the Soviets 
painfully of previous round. Lack of suggestion of what we have in mind 
on Chinese problem also an example of overcaution, unless directed at 
British rather than Soviets. Finally, to suggest in advance that our explo- 
rations may be limited by anticipated attitudes French, Germans is also 
not conducive to a forthcoming response. 

I know this message tells you nothing now but even Jove nods, and 
Harriman and I think it important to remind you of the stage manage- 
ment problem all this poses for you and the President.’ 





ee Se eS Sas Sie, Sane Se ee oe 
Ban 2, Background. Top Secret; Eyes Only. The communications channel and delivery 
te Se, emcees 's 
private residence, Grove. 

‘In Tosit 2 to the White House, June 29 (routed through CIA channels), Bundy stated 
Oe ee eee 
think that Birch Grove is the to settle . Moreover, conversation here suggests 
a eens OS ED, See See 

and Averell continue to prepare your own packages for to be on 
s return. Jove often nods, but in this case the moment of truth has not yet come.” 


wy hey 7 Yom hema amare Agencies Series, ACDA, Test 
Ban 6/13-7/15/63) 
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304. Memorandum of Conversation 


PET/MC/16 _— Birch Grove, England, June 29, 1963, 10:15—11: 30 a.m. 
PRESIDENT’S EUROPEAN TRIP 
June 1963 
PARTICIPANTS 
The President Prime Minister Macmillan 
The Secretary of State Lord Home 
Ambassador Bruce Sir Harold Caccia 
Mr. McGeorge Bundy Sir David Ormsby Gore 
Mr. William R. Tyler Lord Hailsham 
Mr. Philip de Zulueta 
SUBJECT 


Nuclear Matters, including forthcoming test ban discussions with the USSR 

The Prime Minister began with a discussion of the importance of the 
test ban. It was our one great hope for progress toward peace and we 
ought to make a really big try. All the rest was really nonsense. We should 
discuss this problem, and trivial problems of weapons and internal orga- 
nization of the alliance should be put aside as having really no compara- 
ble significance. The Russians may or may not be ready for a real 
agreement, and they might or might not be really ready to trust us, but 
we must try—and here the Prime } finister complimented the President 
upon his success in preventing American generals from making the 
threatening noises which they frequently made in General Eisenhower's 
time. 

As the Prime Minister saw it, there were three arguments to be 
pressed with the Russians: 

(1) If we could not get an agreement now, both sides would have to 
go forward with the effort to develop an anti-missile missile. This would 
require more and more effort and expense on unproductive weapons, in 
an endless competition of emptiness. Surely this matter of cost and irrele- 
vant effort was important to Khrushchev. 

(2) While the great nuclear powers were in this endless 
to the clouds, other small but dangerous forces would be growing up 
from the earth. We could offer to keep such small powers out of the game. 

(3) We might be able to get 60-70 nations to join in a test ban treaty, 
and this would create a big pull against further nuclear efforts. China? 





pe pam eee | mt ta Na mg ay yet Top Secret. Drafted 
by Tyler and approved Oe 
Macmillan’s private 
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France? Surely somehow the United States and United Kingdom could 
deal with France so that it would not pose a threat to the Soviet Union— 
and indeed the Prime Minister doubted if the Russians were frightened 
of the French (later in the evening the Prime Minister remarked that he 
had always wanted to bring France into the exercise, but that General 
Eisenhower had not agreed with him, in the light of the requirements of 
the McMahon Act). 

China? China was more of a problem for the Russians, but it was 
conceivable that it would be impressive if there could be a joint note with 
the Russians to the Chinese. 

The Prime Minister then remarked that nearly every time anyone 
got near to a test ban agreement, someone who wanted testing would 
invent a new reason to prevent such an agreement. The Prime Minister 
referred bitterly to the effect of the idea of decoupling in this connection. 

So the question arose of the instructions to Hailsham and Harri- 
man—the Prime Minister remarked on the outstanding qualities of both 
emissaries, and said that he thought the problem of what we could pro- 
pose was purely political—what can we get away with? The difficulty is 
to know what really is worthwhile. We must have no more dreary 
Geneva discussions of technical details—we must somehow get a differ- 
ent vista of the future. Khrushchev was a practical, hard, and brutal man. 
He might be happy with the current balance and fearful of change 
through further competition, so that it might be to his advantage to get a 
settlement now. Great powers were jealous and critical of small powers, 
and that it was in their interest for smaller powers to conform. 


So our problem was to work out the line of instructions. The negotia- 
tors should play by ear, quick or slow as circumstances suggest, and not 
hampered too much by technical advice—which changed in any event 
every six months. 

The President said he felt indeed that this was the summer for an 
agreement. He also agreed that the experts were often unreliable, and 
remarked that we had not learned as much from our atmospheric tests as 
had been predicted. However, the U.S. Government was not unanimous; 
there were serious divisions within it on the nature of the test ban prob- 
lem. 


Moreover, American opinion was much affected by previous Soviet 
behavior in such matters as the broken test-ban moratorium and the 
attempt to introduce missiles in Cuba. The President did not wish to 
make basic technical judgments this evening. And as he faced the broad 
political problem he must consider whether it would be better not to 
have a treaty than to have one which might be badly beaten in the Sen- 
ate—a close contest might move us forward, but a bad defeat might be 
destructive. 
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The President wondered whether in fact a series of 
tests could be conducted without detection. There was a difference of 
view here, as there was on the question of how much could be learned 
from clandestine underground testing of any sort. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had one opinion and the President another which was on the whole 
that clandestine testing would not be decisive. This was a matter on 
which he would address himself to the Prime Minister later, and in two 
respects. (1) Could the Soviets run a series of clandestine tests? (2) How 
much could such tests alter the balance of power? The balance of power 
of course was a subtle thing. The President was inclined to share the 
Prime Minister's view that we have much too much nuclear strength, but 
it has had a part to play in international psychology. The French will have 
“enough” in 4 or 5 years; the U.K. has “enough” now. But we have more, 
and it has some political importance. If the USSR should seem to make 
gains, it might be helped psychologically. But if we can get a new view of 
the technical considerations involved, we might well give instructions to 
our negotiators. 

The third question which seemed to the President central was 
China. A Chinese bomb would be important, especially psychologically, 
and the question would arise whether China could be bound by an 
agreement and, if so, how? 

The Prime Minister wondered how new tests on our side would 
affect Chinese behavior. He also wondered whether the Soviets would 
gain anything by underground testing or whether they must go to 
atmospheric testing for any serious results. (This theme recurred several 
times later in the discussion, on the British side.) 

The President remarked thai we would have to test if the Chinese 
tested. On the other hand, if the Chinese could be restrained, that would 
be the most powerful argument in favor of a test ban. That subject we 
must try to discuss with the Russians. 

A next question was the relation of the French to a test ban. How 
could they be worked in? We think this is a workable problem. 

And, third, was the relation of the MLF to a test ban—and the Presi- 
dent indicated his feeling that if in fact a test ban agreement came in sight, 
it would be desirable and possible to modify our planning for the multi- 
lateral force. 

The President said that the Chinese are now testing missile systems. 
From what information we have, these are rather primitive. 

Macmillan said that Cuba showed that the important things today 
“are the pawns and not the queens.” Small countries and highly local- 
ized acute problems can endanger the peace of the world by bringing the 
powerful countries into competition and conflict with each other. He 
said that one of the curious results of Cuba was that both Cuba and Berlin 
were now equally vulnerable and tended to cancel each other out. The 
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President said that the Russians may have undertaken their desperate 
gamble in Cuba in order to try to give the world the appearance of having 
changed the balance of power between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, had their plan succeeded. 

Lord Home said he thought that nondissemination of nuclear weap- 
ons was of very great importance as an appeal to the Soviets in relation to 
Germany. 

The President said we reaily had to come toa decision on two points 
with regard to the test ban talks: (1) What do we say? (2) What are the 
means at our disposal? 

There was a question of whether the Russians would be able to test if 
we limited ourselves to national means of detection. We would have to 
ask ourselves three questions: (1) What kind of tests would they be able 
to get away with? (2) Just how much additional knowledge would such 
tests be likely to provide them with? (3) Would the Russians then be in a 
position to apply this knowledge so as to increase significantly their 
nuclear potential? 





305. Paper Prepared for the Kennedy—Macmillan Talks 


Birch Grove, England, June 30, 1963. 


Question One. What is the maximum size of underground nuclear 
tests which the USSR could repeatedly carry out without significant fear 
of detection? 

Answer. By testing in carefully chosen soft media, the USSR could 
test up to perhaps 3 KT and risk only a 10% chance of detection of indi- 
vidual tests by seismic means. The risk by detection by physical means 
would be larger if a series of tests were carried out, and the risk of detec- 
tion by other kinds of intelligence would also increase. Substantially 
larger tests, up to perhaps 25' KT, could be carried out with small risk of 
seismic detection by accomplishing them in spherical underground cavi- 
ties of a few hundred feet in diameter. But the construction of such a cav- 
ity would run the risk of being detected by other means. 

Question Two. What can be learned technically from such small 


underground tests and what will be the military significance of the 
increased knowledge? 





Source. Kennedy Library, National Files, Kaysen Series, Test Ban Inspec- 
ee Prepared by a U.S.-U_K. team consisting of 
Sir Solly Zuckerman, Frank Long, and Archibald Duncan Wilson, Assistant Under 
tary of State in the Foreign Office. 
"A handwritten: marginal note reads “50.” 
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Answer. Increases of several fold in the yield-to-weight ratio could 
be accomplished for weapons in the low kiloton range. The fraction of 
fissionable material in thermonuclear weapons could be reduced. Weap- 
ons could be developed with enhanced radiation yield and also with 
deliberately suppressed radiation yield. Some weapons effects tests 
could be carried out, specifically on the effects of radiation on warhead 
components and some studies of hardened structure response. The fol- 
lowing weapons effects cannot be studied? underground: Electro-mag- 
netic pulse, blackout, megaton-range ground shock, and full-scale 
interactions of re-entry vehicles. 

The necessity of carrying out these tests clandestinely would sub- 
stantially increase both the time scale and the cost of the program. 

Studies of these sorts would permit development of a wide range of 
low-yield tactical nuclear weapons. Underground tests could also lead 
to improvements in the warheads of anti-ballistic missles. However, the 
warhead is only one component in the necessarily complex ABM system, 
and the offensive forces have enough retaliatory means at their disposal 
that the possible improvements of ABM warheads do not appear to be of 
great military importance. Underground testing cannot be expected to 
lead to operationally meaningful improvements in strategic warheads.’ 

Question Three. Will atmospheric tests be required to prove out 
developments made by underground testing? 

Answer. Atmospheric tests will not be required for development of 
tactical nuclear weapons. Nor are they necessary for improving some 
components of strategic weapons. However, atmospheric testing would 
be required: (1) For proving out significant new designs of strategic 
weapons which might be based on developments made by underground 
tests; (2) to test the operational effectiveness of anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tems; (3) for a range of significant weapons effects tests. 





7A handwnitten marginal inserbon reads “to any significant extent ” 
An additional handwritten sentence in the margin reads “)CS says extrapolated 
ideas could be tested in outer space (')” 
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306. Memorandum of Conversation 


Birch Grove, England, June 30, 1963, 11:45 a.m.-1:15 p.m. 


St BJECT 

President-Prime Miruster Test Ban Conversations, June 30, 1962 
test ban matters during a meeting at Birch Grove from 11:45 a.m. until 
1:15 p.m., Sunday, June 30, 1963. Present at the discussions assisting the 
President were Secretary Rusk, Ambassador Bruce, and Messrs. Tyler, 
McNaughton, and Long. Assisting the Prime Minister, in addition to his 
personal secretary, were Lord Home (in and out), Minister Thorney- 
croft,! Ambassador Ormsby Gore, Lord Hailsham, and Messrs. Caccia, 
Zuckerman and Wilson. 

The Prime Minister asked “the scientists” to provide the answers to 
the three questions put to them the night before. | read to them the ques- 
tions and in each case the answers which had been prepared by the team 
of Zuckerman—Wilson—Long—-McNaughton.? There was discussion after 
each answer. (The questions and answers appear elsewhere in the form 
of the informal talking paper used by the group.) 

The President then read from the JCS June 18 “Comments on the 
Proposed Nuclear Test Ban Treaty.”® He read extensively from Parts II, Ill 
and IV of the JCS statement. In some cases he asked me for fuller explana- 
tion of the Chiefs’ meaning, and in all cases there was discussion of the 
points made by the Chiefs. The President stated that it will be important 
for us to “get back home and talk this over.” 

It was stated that it would be advisable for Mr. Harriman to spend 
perhaps two days in London before going on to Moscow. It was under- 
stood that the US-UK liaison at the working level was going on already. 

Lord Home suggested that, in the Moscow negotiations, we should 
not permit the debate to focus on number of inspections. Rather, he pre- 
ferred to have the emphasis put on kinds of inspection. 

There was some discussion of what inducements the Soviets might 
have to agree to a test ban. In response to a question from Lord Hailsham, 
I said that the interest on the part of the Soviets might flow (1) from a dif- 


an ey oe  badtenstaen, Cnand Oceans Senes, Test Ban Inspec- 
by john Counsel of the Department of 
pnatet Capi waren ts Cian h Tyler and Franklin Long. 

‘Peter Thorneycroft, Minister of Detens 

*Document 305 


‘Not found. but presumably an earher dratt of the paper cited in footnote 1] Docu- 
ment 24 
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ferent strategic outlo~k (one in which superiority in very large weapons 


appeared sufficient), and (2) from a desire to prevent proliferation of 
nuclear weapons capabilities. The Prime Minister added two reasons: (3) 


That the Soviets may wish to save the resousces now being diverted to 
the arms race, and (4) that they may be interested in taking a step toward 
disarmament. He doubted very much that the Soviets would enter a 
treaty intending to cheat; he believed that the question in their minds 
would be “Do we want this deal or don’t we?” The questions wouid be 
how much each side had to give to reach agreement. 

The President raised the question of a partial test ban—one which 
had no meaningful on-site inspections but which allowed a given num- 
ber (possibly 7 to 10) of underground tests each year. He doubted that the 
Soviets would be interested in such a proposal. Secretary Rusk empha- 
sized the importance for pressing for a comprehensive ban for quite 
some time before falling back to a partial ban. The President observed 
that such a partial ban would meet some of the Soviet needs while at the 
same time making a ban more consistent with US military and political 
requirements. 

The problem of China was raised. It was observed that it might be 
hard to get a treaty ratified by the Senate if the Chinese tested prior to that 
time and, in any event, that the Senate ratification might provide that the 
treaty terminate if the Chinese conducted a test. There were some refer- 
ences to methods which might be used to prevent proliferation of nuclear 
weapons capabilities. 


JTMcN 
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307. Draft Memorandum From Director of Central Intelligence 
McCone to Secretary of Defense McNamara 


Washington, July 2, 1963. 


SUBJECT 


Comments on Conchusions of the White Papers (Draft) on Nuclear Testing 
Problems! 


1. A forceful test ban would freeze the present status of nuclear 
weapons except for modest refinements which can be accomplished in 
the laboratories without testing, or improvements which can be accom- 
plished by clandestine testing under the threshold which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

2. This will mean that the Soviets will preserve their lead in weap- 
ons rangit., from 6,000# to 25,0008 in weight and in yields from 13 to 100 
megatons. Our estimates lead to the conclusions that the Soviets now 
possess missile delivery warheads of about 25 megatons and are in the 
process of developing a missile which can deliver a 100-megaton war- 
head. It is apparent that these large warheads can destroy vast areas from 
thermo effect if the large megaton warheads are exploded at high alti- 
tude. It does not appear that weapons of this type would be useful 
against our hardened missile sites and it does not appear to me that the 
Soviets will plan such uses, as they will have several hundred ICBMs 
capable of delivering warheads of about 10 megatons. These, | believe, 
would be used against our missile sites. 

3. It is true that during the period of which | am speaking we will 
build many more ICBMs and Polaris missiles and will outnumber the 
Soviets by 3 or 4. It is also true that during this period the Soviets will be 
hardening their ICBM sites as they now appear to Le doing and these will 
be less vulnerable to our comparatively low yield warheads. 

4. itherefore conclude that in the field of strategic weapons we will 
be at a disadvantage under a test ban. The technology proven in our last 
test series can be fully developed and weaponized to produce warheads 
at yields 3 to 5 times as great as those we now have with no increase in 
weight. While this will not equal the very large warheads of the Soviets, it 





Source Central intelligence Agency, DCl ER Subject Piles, White Papers Nuchear 
Test Ban 3/1 /63-1/21/64. Top Secret. The source text does not indicate whether a final ver- 
son of this memorandum was sent 
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will give us a far more effective offensive capability than we would 





To estimate the current sxatus and probable future course of the 
Soviet atomic energy program to mid-1968. 


Principal Conclusions 


Nuclear Testing and Technology 

1. The Soviets have a highly developed nuclear weapon technol- 
ogy which differs in design philosophy and emphasis from that of the 
West. They have tested thermonuclear devices in very high yields (up to 
63 megatons) well above any in Western experience, and in this range 
have achieved an outstanding yield-to-weight performance. They have 
also shown an excellent performance in thermonuclear devices of lower 
yields, down to about two megatons. In the submegaton thermonuclear 
class, [2 lines of source text not declassified) and they have not yet demon- 
strated a thermonuclear capability in weights below about 600 pounds. 

2. The Soviets have conducted many tests below 50 kilotons, some 
of which may not have been fission devices. Debris from a number of 
tests in 1961-1962 was not obtained and analysis of those 1962 tests for 
which debris was obtained has not been completed. In general, data from 
the 1961-1962 devices analyzed to date do not permit any definitive 
judgment as to their progress in fission weapon 
in the very low yield category where evidence of testing may have been 





Source johnson Library National Secunty Pile. Natonal 
11-43, USSR. Top Secret, Restricted Deta A table of contents is not 


the Navy, the Air Force, ABC. and FBL~ The members of the US. intelligence 
Board concurred except the Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau of investigation who 
abstained because the subyect was outede his pumechcthon 
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mussed. They have continued to show interest in unboosted fission 
devices, although they have also tested many well-boosted devices. 


Weapon Stockpiles 

3. Asmall number of individually produced weapons for interum 
use could be fabricated within a few months after device testing. Thus, a 
few weapons with very high yields of up to 100 MT could now be avail- 
able. However, we believe that the Soviet time lag between nuclear tests 
of a device and initial stockpile entry of a senally produced weaponized 
version is about two years at a minimum. On this basis, some of the new 
devices tested in 1961 could be entering stockpile during the latter part of 
1963 if a pnionty development ts assumed. It is estimated, however, that 
this could be done only on a limited scale, and that, in general, the 
devices tested in 1961-1962 would be stockpiled in 1964 and 1965. We 
devices tested in 1958 or earlier; these weapons range in yield from a few 
kulotons up to 6 megatons. 
Requirements for Further Testing 


4. Soviet nuclear weapon technology appears to be highly sophusti- 
cated and adequate for present delivery systems, but significant 
advancements can still be made through further development and test- 
ing. Probably one of the strongest requirements is in the area of high-alti- 
tude effects of nuclear weapons. The Soviets conducted several such 
tests in 1961-1962, but probably need additional tests to obtain weapon 
ettects data pertinent to antumussile development and countermeasures. 
They also lack direct information on effects of high-yield weapons on 
hardened ground targets and on the effects of lower-yield weapons on 
deep underwater targets. The Soviets probably also have requirements 
to conduct further tests to improve yield-to-weight ratios particularly in 
the lower weight range and to develop new weapon capabilities such as 
hght-weight thermonuclear warheads for smaller missile systems, very 

5. We believe that the Soviets are continuing a vigorous weapons 
research and development program, and that they are maintaining a 
posture to resume nuclear testing promptly if a decision is made. 


Frsssonable Materials Production 

6. We estimate the mid-1963 cumulative Soviet production of fis- 
sionable materials at about 15,000 kilograms of plutonium equivalent 
and 130,000 kilograms of U-235.' These quantities are somewhat lower 





35 for the views of the Assestant Chet of Naval Operations (intelhgence) 
source text | 
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than previously estimated for mud- 1963, as the result of further analysis 
and additonal evidence The Soviets are continuing to expand them fis- 
sonable matenal produchon capabubty at a sagraficant rate We estimate 
that by mud-1968 cumulative producton will amount to about 35,000 
lulograms of phutonmum equivalent and 380,000 hulograms of L-235. 


Reactor Development 

7 Soviet research reactor development continues to be competent 
im most areas and ts uraque im a few However, the onginal unrealistic 
Soviet nuclear electrx program has been abandoned and they are now 
proceeding with one whuch ts more commensurate with thew economuc 
requirements and the state of thew reactor technology Moreover. the 
Sovnets have encountered numerous difhculhes with the nuclear propul- 
son of the icebreaker Lenm. and there ts considerable evidence of sumular 
dithoulhes with Sovnet nuclear powered submarines. Soviet work on ion 
is continuing, and we bebeve that they have a program to develop mate- 
pulsion program appears to have been delayed and may have been cut 
back or even canceled. 

[Here follow a 44-page summary, a 13-page Discussion section, and 
an evaluation of Soviet nuclear tests from August 1949 to December 
1962.) 





309. Editorial Note 


On July 2, 1963, Soviet Chairman Khrushchev spoke on the test ban 
question un East Berlin After emphasizing the Soviet preference for a 
comprehensive agreement without inspections, he stated that “sunce the 
Western Powers are umpeding the conclusion of an agreement on the 
cessation of all nuclear tests, the Sovet Government expresses its read? 
ness to inchude an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, in outer space and under water” Later in the speech, 
Khrushchev stated “that it would be advisable straightaway, when an an 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests ts concluded, to take also 
another big step towards the relaxahon of international tension and the 
strengtherung of conhdence between states, namely, the conclusion of a 


non-aggression pact between the two main military groupings of 
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states—the NATO countnes and the countres partes to the Warsaw 
Treaty © He noted that an agreement on the cessation of nuchear weapon 
tests, “together with the aumulanecous sagnung of 4 nor aggresson pact 
between those two groupungs of ates wll create a new international 
atmosphere more tavoralWe to the sfubon of the most unportant prod 
lems of the modern workd unchoding the prot¥em of disarmament © For 
text of thas speech. see Docaemcets on Deseremamen! 190) pages 44-40. 


AtS. 1S p.m on july 2 m Washington, Kavsen telephoned Harmman, 
who saad he “looked on” a summary he had of Kirushchew's speech as 
“mughty interesting and that he had [not”! saed thes before © Harnman 
also asked “uf it looked pretty good Kawsen saad it looks bhe something 
to me. There is a lot about the German Peace Treaty © In a telephone con- 
versation with syndicated columnasst joseph Alsop at 1 0 p.m an puly 3 
Harriman stated that the Sowets “never agreed to testing im this manner 
betore We have proposed it—the three elements three environments. 
The question ts whether he bes that im definitely to Warsaw-NATO 
agreement It isn t clear whether he bes [them >! toyother or whether he 
thinks they should be one after another (Both memoranda of conversa- 
bon in Library of Congress, Manuscnpt Diwason Harnman Papers Box 
581 June—luly Telephone Conversaton:) 


Om July 3 the President held two meetings at the White House wath 


semor officials including McNamara Ball, Harnman Foster Bundy, and 
Kaysen Rusk was at the second meeting, held at 4.10 p.m. Dut not at the 
first, apparently held some time between 9 and |] am Kavsen s Nand- 
wiitten notes of the meetings indicate that the President was searching 
tor some means of seeung whether the United States coukd meet the 
Sovret desire for a non- aggression pact without popardizing the Western 
posibon un Berlin and without antagonizing Chancellor Adenauer and 
President de Gaulle Kennedy un the 4 pm. meeting pounted out the dith- 
culty of getting de Gaulle involved in the test ban, given his “natural” 
opposition to any US mwtative and wondered how to make hum “a 


larger fgure un thes matter | 


At both meetings, Harnman spoke of the difficulty of having frank 
discussions un Moscow of the French pouned the talks With Adenauer the 
Maa issue was the non-ageression pact Kennedy is reported as saving 
at the second meeting that “we don t mand. poor grounds for refusing it 
how do we convince Germans © The Presadent decided that he should 
write Adenauer and “reserve positon " apparently on the non-aggres- 
son pact. and that Rusk should wrote Foreggn Manester Gerhard Schroe- 
der Regarding France the resolubon of the meetings was less clear 
seemung to depend on soundings to be taken by Ambassador Boden 
over the next few davs (Both memoranda of conversation in Kennedy 
Libvary, Natonal Secunty Files, Kaysen Semes Harruman Instructions) 
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For Kennedy’s letter to Adenauer, see Document 310; for Rusk’s letter to 
Schroeder, see Document 311. 





310. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Germany 


Washington, July 3, 1963, 9:46 p.m. 


39. The following letter from the President to Chancellor Adenauer 
should be delivered to the Chancellor’s office in the course of business 
Thursday but without giving an impression that it is being delivered 
with special haste in connection with the meeting between the Chancel- 
lor and De Gaulle.' Text of letter follows: 

“Dear Mr. Chancellor: 

On my return to Washington, I write to thank you once again—and 
most heartily—for all your kindness and courtesy during my visit to the 
Federal Republic.? I shall not soon forget the welcome which you and 
your people gave to us. 

I particularly value the intimate private conversations which you 
and I were able to have, and I was grateful to you for your exposition of 
certain soundings which you have thought it useful to undertake. We on 
our side will also keep you fully informed. In that spirit, I have asked Mr. 
Rusk to give to Mr. Schroeder a complete account of our preliminary 
thinking about the possible meaning of the new language on nuclear 
tests which has appeared quite unexpectedly in Khrushchev’s Berlin 
speech.’ 

It is far from clear what the linkage may be between this apparently 
new position on a limited test ban and the question of a non-aggression 
agreement, but it seems to me at least possible that we can work outa bar- 
gain which in effect produces the kind of standstill agreement that you 
spoke of to me.‘ It is essential to us, of course, that any such arrangement 





Source: of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/Kennedy. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. by Bromley Smith. 

'This meeting was held in Bonn July 4-5. 

*Kennedy was in Germany June 23-26. 

‘See Document 309. 

‘No record has been found of the President's private meeting with the Chancellor the 


rye ntl = tee ety a a Ay ct seemeyl yer tere) mag! 
with present. (Memorandum by Creel; Department of State, Central Files, POL 


US/Kennedy) See the Supplement. 
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protect all our interests, but it may be, as you suggested that Khrushchev 
is becoming ready to accept this kind of standstill, instead of the one- 
sided agreements he has sought in the past. 

In any event, this is what we must now find out, and I doubt if we 
shall know much more until after Harriman has been to Moscow. Mean- 
while, my people will be in close consultation with yours, and | will be 
sure to get in touch with you personally if there is any important new 
development. In the meantime, I have asked Mr. Rusk to make sure that 
all our people avoid any public statements which might seem to pre- 
judge the matter one way or another, and if you should think it useful, I 
hope you may be able to take a similar line with your people. 

I am particularly conscious that General de Gaulle may have reser- 
vations about any possible standstill, and I should be glad to have your 
own advice as to how the matter might best be discussed with him after 
your talks with him are over. I persist in my conviction that the real inter- 
ests of all our nations are the same and that we must find ways of pursu- 
ing them in increasing unity.” 

Rusk 





311. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Germany 


Washington, July 3, 1963, 7:10 p.m. 


31. Eyes only for Ambassadors. Deliver following message from 
Secretary to Foreign Minister Schroeder as soon as possible, hopefully 
before start of Adenauer~DeGaulle talks. 

“Dear Gerhard: 

Since returning to Washington last night the President and I have 
had a first look at the text of Chairman Khrushchev’s speech delivered 
yesterday in East Berlin. We had no previous intimation of this Soviet 
proposal. It seems interesting particularly in view of its timing, coming 
just before the meeting with the Chinese on Friday' and the Harriman- 
Hailsham mission on July 15. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, ORG 7 S. Secret; Immediate. 
Drafted by Ball; cleared by Rusk (in substance), Richard Davis , and McGeorge 
Bundy; and by U. Alexis Johnson. Repeated to Paris. 

is, the Soviet-PRC meeting on July 5. 
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While, as you know, we have always preferred a comprehensive test 
tages to the West in even a three-environment test ban particularly as it 
might affect the Chinese nuclear development. 

It is too early to say whether Chairman Khrushchev's speech can 
lead to an agreement on any form of test ban. But if such agreement 
appears possible and if the Soviet Union is to be put in position to make a 
maximum effort to obtain Chinese compliance, then it seems essential 
that the French Government join in the agreement. We have been giving 
some thoughi as to what President de Gaulle might feel he would need if 
he is to participate in a test ban. In fact, Ambassador Bohlen has indicated 
to Couve de Murville that this is an area which we might be prepared to 
explore.? We recognize, of course, the many complications of this ques- 
tion and we shall wish to keep in close touch with you about it. 

We are not clear from Khrushchev’s speech regarding the extent to 
which he is linking the conclusion of a test ban agreement with a nonag- 

gression pact. This will probably emerge only during the course of the 
funtnethddem talks. However, as we are informing the quadri- 
partite ambassadorial group this afternoon, we could not of course make 
any commitments in a matter on which the NATO Alliance as a whole 
must move together. As it now seems certain that Khrushchev will raise 
the question, Harriman will plan to listen and ascertain the Soviet inten- 
tions in this regard. 

Our own views on this remain the same as I discussed at Ottawa. We 
believe that a nonaggression pact is worth exploring if, in fact, it could be 
so designed as to give greater security to Berlin. Pending whatever we 
may learn as the result of Harriman’s talks, the President and I feel that 
we should not foreclose full exploration of these possibilities and am 
hopeful that our governments will keep the question open and not take 
public positions until this can be done.’ 





"Ti 97 to Paris, July 3, instructed Bohlen to “recognize of course that primary 
purpose of to Schroeder was to inform Germans in terms of your recent con- 
versation with Couve de Murville re nuclear matters French informed them.” The 
ee eee along on test ban 
or NAP.” and stated that while it was inclined to doubt the value of seeing de 
Gaulle before the Moscow visit, * wished Bohlen’s opinion in the matter. (Department of 
State, Central Files, DEF 18-4) In telegram 78 from Paris, July 5, Bohlen stated that he 


ee 
Gaulle. (Ibid., POL 7 Harriman) 


‘Circular telegram 25, July 3, indicated that of the same points were made by 
Ball in a briefing of the Quadripartite Ambassadorial in Washington the of 
ins eamaaaaasaaaataamataaaaassasaae eaaaaataaaaata tte tanec 
15-1 USSR) 

















[Here follows discussion of the MLF.] 
With every good wish.”* 





“in telegram 47 from Bonn, July 4, McGhee reported that Schroeder had stated in a 
comment on Rusk’s letter that he would try to work discussion of a limited test 
into his talks with de Gaulle although he had hope de Gaulle would be 
sive. He questioned ae 
obtain Chinese agreement to a test ban.” (Ibid 





312. Telegram From Prime Minister Macmillan’s Personal 


Secretary (de Zulueta) to President Kennedy's Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


London, July 4, 1963. 


T. 295/63. Following from de Zulueta for Bundy. Your CAP 63369. 
Great men think alike. The President's message has crossed a letter 
which the Prime Minister has sent by the bag. I cannot get the Prime Min- 
ister this evening and so | am sending you now the text of his letter of 
which the original will reach you in due course. 

Text of letter from Prime Minister to the President:— 

Personal 

Dear friend, 

[Here follow two paragraphs primarily of a social nature.] 

I don’t know how you feel about Khrushchev’s speech in Berlin. No 
doubt your people will analyse it and so will ours. We shall have to agree 
the vital point which is how to play the hand on this. We are looking for- 
ward to having preiiminary talks with Harriman here. My inclination is 
to do what I said in the House of Commons—press on in the first instance 
to see whether accommodation can be reached to get the full ban. But at 
the same time we must be practical. If Khrushchev really drops the offer 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, Disarmament, Har- 
Se Se rere Secret; Personal. The time of transmission is 
1 
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of inspection and we cannot meet him by any form of accommodation, 
then I feel we should not let sip the very big prize of the modified ban, 
which of course may be possible if it is true that he will not now try to 
insist on the unpoliced moratorium on underground tests. Alternatively 
there may be alternative proposals about underground tests such as you 
mentioned at Birch Grove.' At any rate we must get agreement if we can. 
For then we may be able to approach much more effectively the 

that we have with France, Germany, etc. And Khrushchev also may be 
able to do something with China. So even the second prize may turn out 
well worth having and would certainly be fatal to lose. 

These, however, are only my first thoughts. 


Yours very sincerely 
Harold Macmillan? 


End of message. 





‘See Documents 304-306. 

?This letter crossed a letter from Kennedy to Macmillan, also dated July 4, in which 
the President stated that he agreed with Neen set enter eta me oe — 
larly “that the most important thing at the moment is try to 
fnends from throwing any cold water in public.” Kennedy yee ene 
on possible ways of leading de Gaulle to a “less negative attitude.” 

Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy-Macmillan 1963, Vol. Ill) 





313. Draft Instructions for the Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs (Harriman) 


Washington, July 5, 1963. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR HONORABLE W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
SPECIAL AMBASSADOR TO MOSCOW 
The purposes of your mission are three: 


1. Tonegotiate the most comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty pos- 
sible in accordance with existing guidelines. 





Source: Library of Congress, Division, Harriman 
Background. Secret. Drafted by Kaysen. to a July 5 letter from 
man. 
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2. To explore what other acceptable measures of disarmament the 
Soviets are interested in undertaking. 

3. To probe Soviet intentions in related areas, including those men- 
tioned in Khrushchev’s speech of July 2. 


lL. Test Ban 


1. Ourjudgment thata test ban treaty is in the national interest rests 
on two grounds. First, it may bea significant first step toward the halting 
of the arms race and thus reduce international tensions. Second, and 
more important, it is an indispensable first step toward the limitation of 
the further diffusion of nuclear weapons. The prospects of a further 
increase in the number of powers possessing nuclear weapons poses a 
potentially serious threat to our security and to world stability and 
peace. Therefore, a test ban treaty must be viewed in relation to the prob- 
lem of checking the further diffusion of nuclear weapons. 

2. Accordingly, the achievement of a comprehensive test ban treaty 
outlawing testing in all environments remains our objective. However, 
Chairman Khrushchev’s speech makes it unlikely that we can reach 
agreement with the Soviets on a comprehensive treaty at this time. 
Therefore, we shor.id seek an agreement banning testing in three envi- 
ronments along the lines of the August 27, 1962, draft treaty banning 
nuclear weapons tests in atmosphere, outer space and underwater, pre- 
sented to the 18-Nation Committee on Disarmament in Geneva.' 

3. The achievement of such an agreement should be viewed as a 
first step toward the achievement of acomprehensive test ban treaty. You 
should therefore initiate technical discussions with the Soviet Union 
which may resolve the present disagreements between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves and the United Kingdom on the need for inspections in 
any comprehensive test ban treaty. You may also explore other 
means of extending ‘he scope of the treaty such as limiting the number of 
underground tests to an agreed quota.’ 

4. You should continue to emphasize the relation between the 
nuclear test ban treaty and control ot the diffusion of nuclear weapons. In 


pursuing this subject, you should be guided by the talks on non-dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons between Secretary Rusk and Ambassa- 


dor Dobrynin. 





‘Harnman wrote a marginal note next to this paragraph. “Should we sign if possible 
or wait for Secretary's meeting?” 

Beside this sentence Harriman wrote. “I don’t want to do this particularly as it 
would be more difficult to sell Congress.” 

*At the end of this sentence Harriman wrote: “Read this.” Regarding the Rusk- 
Dobrynin talks, see Document 287. 
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IL. Other Measures of Disarmament 


1. Our talks on general and complete disarmament in the 
18-Nation Disarmament Conference in Geneva have made little prog- 
ress. Recently Foreign Minister Gromyko made a proposal* which at 
least raises the question of whether or not the Soviets are willing to con- 
sider serious first stage disarmament measures not tied to an agreement 
to proceed rapidly to complete and general disarmament on terms 
which we have always found unacceptable. You should accordingly 
explore the possibility that the Gromyko proposal is intended to open a 
serious discussion of separable first stages. 

2. In addition, you should attempt to discover Soviet interest in 
other measures not necessarily part of a general disarmament treaty. 
These include: 

An not to put weapons of mass destruction in orbit. 
A to the ion of fissionable materials, under 


appropriate safeguards. 

c. Incombination with (b.), the transfer from military of 
agreed quantities of fissionable materials to peaceful uses. In this con- 
nection, you should be to discuss an arrangement in which we 

more materials than the Soviets. 


In exploring these and other possibilities, you will be guided by the 
paper, , recommended by the Committee of Principals and 
approved by the President. 

Ill. Other Measures 


1. Chairman Khrushchev, in his speech, stated a connection 
between the test ban treaty and a non-aggression pact between the 
NATO and Warsaw Pacts. Neither the degree of this connection nor the 
nature of the proposals to which Chairman Khrushchev referred are 
clear. In exploring Soviet intentions in this respect, you should be guided 
by the following objectives: 


a. Se eee Onna from the 
test ban and other disarrmament matters. should press the die 
cussions on and defer to a later date the further discussions of the 


aeneenee pan, SS wees to conclude the three environ- 
ment test ban treaty first, get the on other measures of disar- 
mament under way, and discuss the — for a 
non-aggression pact in the context of our discussions of further disarma- 

b. E a meme me mt this procedure it is useful 
wo eapione Soviet purposes phrase, non-aggpension pact,” hes been 






































loosely used to cover a wide of possible 

wavy in which relations why Os a 

and Soviet Russia on the one hand, and the NA 2 Np ae bape 
peepee pe ae pe ey a 


ef which the 
German rege wich renounce he li oe imate rou 


Germany as 
policy goa Within these 
which. kn the Soviet view, would 
2. You should also be prepared to explore any other matters which 
the Soviets wish to raise under the general heading of reducing tensions 
between the Soviet Bloc and NATO; or between the United States and the 
Soviet Union.* 





“At the end of this paragraph Harriman wrote “Also safeguards our position in West 
“Harriman wrote below this paragraph: “Discuss Laos in depth.” 





314. Memorandum From the Assistant Director of Central 
Intelligence for National Estimates (Kent) to the Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs (Harriman) 


Washington, July 8, 1963. 


SUBJECT 


What the Soviets Must be Thinking as They Perceive the Chinese Communists 


Working Towards an Initial Advanced Weapons Capability—Nuclear Weapons 
and Missiles 


1. [have long felt that the Soviet leaders must harbor the profound- 
est apprehension of the Chinese attainment of an early nuclear capabil- 
ity. 

2. TheSoviets must appreciate that, upon the attainment of a primi- 
tive capability, the Chinese will require perhaps decades before this 
could be expanded to a meaningful deterrent of the US. The Soviets must 
also realize that when the Chinese have such a capability, it might be 
directed westward against the USSR as well as eastward against the US. 

3. Worrisome as the prospect of the achievement of this 


may be, its attainment is obviously a long way off. But the period 





Source: Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Harriman Papers, Test Ban | 
Background Secret 
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between the moment of an initial operational capability with crude 
weapons and delivery systems, and this later time, should cause the 
Soviets almost equal alarm. For during this period they will perceive that 
the Chinese are possessed of the means of starting a nuclear war in the 

4. Should the Chinese be so misguided as to attack Japan, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, or Southeast Asia, and thus throw down the nuclear 
gage to the US, Soviet leaders must see themselves facing up to a most 
trying decision: whether to stand by and see China as a base for the Far 
Eastern Communist movement knocked into a cocked hat, or whether to 
come to China's defense, thus finding themselves in a nuclear war with 
the US for reasons not of their own choosing. 


Sherman Kent 





315. Memorandum for the Record 


Washington, July 8, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Meeting of the Committee of Principals, 8 July 1963 


1. Mr. Foster opened the meeting by explaining that its purpose 
was to consider two measures prepared in response to NSAM 239.' The 
first, a separable first stage measure, proposed 50% ur 75% destruction of 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles and limitations on production, but 
included of residuals only with the 75% cut and not with the 
50% cut. The other, a gradual approach measure, stretched out the steps 
contained in Stage I of the present US proposal for GCD.? Mr. Foster said 
that he was not seeking a decision on these specific proposals today, but 
wanted to focus on the direction in which they led. 





Source: Central intelhgence SS! Secret. Drafted 
by Louis cay $n ~ = a nt Among 
Another, rerun ta peeitaaeties 
in the Fin Eeparment an Agence Sree ACOA 
ee /63-7/63. See the 

‘Document 284. The proposals have not been found. 

Reference is to the Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General and Compiete 


Disarmament in a Peacetu! World, at Geneva on April 18, 1962. For text, see Doc- 
uments on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 351-382. 
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2. Secretary McNamara said that he favored the gradual approach 
because the more extreme separable measure was unlikely to lead to 
agreemer:t and had the following disadvantages: 1) It destroyed the 
West's nuclear deterrent against conventional! aggression. 2) It gave up 
the West's superior nuclear power without reductions in Soviet conven- 
tional forces. 3) The inspection procedures were too loose, parti 
for the 50% cut, but even for the 75% cut. 4) It had no advantage to the 
West as compared with the present US Stage I—it would not reduce the 
risk of strategic nuclear war and could increase it. Mr. McNamara pre- 
ferred gradual steps to develop confidence which, in turn, might pro- 
duce more substantial agreements. 

3. Mr. McCone said that the separable first stage plan concerned 
him because of its reliance on intelligence as a substitute for inspection of 
residuals.’ (50% cut) He noted that our intelligence inventory is made up 
ee ee 

clandestine intelligence. These have improved over a few years ago but 
are not sufficient for us to determine residuals. Photography can be 
deceived by camouflage, satellites can be intercepted, SIGINT is perish- 
able, and clandestine sources are not dependable. Furthermore, photog- 
raphy can tell us nothing about the number of missiles or reload 

and we know very little about marufacturing complexes for 
missiles. In Mr. McCone'’s view, in brief, there was very serious danger in 
depending on intelligence to verify residuals because intelligence was 1) 
perishable, and 2) capable of being deceived. He noted, moreover, that 
of arms in existence and the US could prove its case only by revealing 
intelligence. Furthermore, Congress and the public would want to know 
how good our intelligence was and it would have to be revealed. Mr. 
McCone felt that it was hard to overestimate the consequences of expos- 
ing our intelligence. Finally, he noted that dependence on 
would leave us in an uneasy position as we are now in Cuba, where the 
photography is of better quality. Mr. McCone concluded that we could 


not safely proceed on the basis of using intelligence to determine the 
quantity of residual arms. He felt that we would have to inspect residuals 


as well as the quantities destroyed. We had always taken this approach, 
and he felt that we should continue to do so. 


4. Inresponse to a question from Secretary Rusk, Mr. McCone said 
we had no evidence of camouflage, but pointed out that Khrushchev had 
said in 1959 at Camp David that he could hide missiles in canyons. The 


difficulty regarding camouflage was that one could not prove a negative. 





McC one commented ot the 
a a 
cial Group (5412 1963)) 
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5. General Taylor said that he agreed with Secretary McNamara 
and could add nothing; he said that he preferred the gradual approach. 
Mr. McCone said that this was his preference too. 

6. Dr. Wiesner said that many comments might be made similar to 
those of Secretary McNamara. There was no need to abandon our pres- 
ent treaty without good reason; however, we now know things about 
intelligence that we did not know when the present treaty 
was tabled, so we might consider changes in the inspection provisions of 
Stage |. He said that our intelligence was good enough for this but agreed 
with Mr. McCone that we should be very careful about larger cuts—30% 
might be supported and maybe 50%. He added that it might be better to 
negotiate absolute numbers rather than percentages. 


7. Dr Seaborg said that he had nothing to add to the discussion. 


8. After these statements of basic position by the key Principals, 
there was discussion of details and of related matters. Secretary McNa- 


mara reported that the Department of Defense was looking ahead for 10 
years, that it might be possible to stabilize nuclear stockpiles, and if so, 
there could be some reduction in AEC production of weapons (perhaps 
$800 million per vear). Secretary Rusk suggested that instead of formal 
agreements, it might be possible for the U.S. and USSR to report to each 
other what they plan to do unilaterally, e.g. the US. weapons production 
cut, with the hope that the other side would react to this news by cuts of 
its own. Mr. McNamara doubted, however, that the other side would 
react similarly, but instead would try to maximize its own program. 


9. Mr. McCone confirmed that it was true that as of July 1st, 1963, 
the Soviets were at the lower end of the range of ICBMs which had been 
estimated by the intelligence community. He added that there was 
another problem which disturbed him. The Soviets had three types of 
long range surface-to-surface missiles—the SS-6, the SS-7 and the SS-8. 
There was a sharp difference as to whether the SS-8 is large—some 
believe it will lift 50-100 megatons. So when cutting by categories, the 
Soviets could retain a few missiles with enormous destructive power 
greater than that of the U.S. with its larger number of missiles retained. 
This should be kept in mind. 


10. Mr. Foster said that he could not agree that the 50% or 75% cuts 
would not reduce the risk or destructiveness of war. He was also aston- 
ished because he thought we had enjoyed greater success than Secretary 
McNamara had indicated in balancing off our own conventional forces 
vis-a-vis those of the Soviet Union. He was also puzzled by Mr. 
McCone’s lack of confidence in intelligence. He said that we build our 
forces based on intelligence so why could we not disarm on this basis? 
Before Mr. McCone could answer, Secretary McNamara supplied the 
answer—in our planning we put in a 100% safety factor. 
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11. Mr. McCone asked why we followed one procedure for inspec- 
felt that the Soviets would accept more inspection if the cuts were deeper. 
Secretary McNamara reiterated his concern that we were cutting in the 
strategic delivery area and not in the conventional area. He wanted to 
retain a balance, roughly like the present balance. Mr. Fisher said that at 
the meetings of the Deputies, the Defense representatives had seemingly 
wanted to focus on strategic vehicles. 

12. Secretary Rusk said there were two great obstacles to disarma- 
ment. One, the Soviets could not or would not back off regarding South 
Vietnam, Laos, Berlin, and military personnel in Cuba. Two, they refused 
to accept inspection. He felt that if the Soviets were sencusly interested 
in disarmament, these things were not a great deal to ask. 

13. There was then some conversation about the possibility of com- 
bining Stages | and I] of the U.S. GCD proposal, which was inconclusive. 
General Taylor suggested the possibility of NATO vs. Warsaw Pact 
rather than U.S. vs. USSR, and Mr. Foster said that this was open. In 
response to Secretary Rusk’s question, Mr. Foster said we were already 
authorized to discuss medium bomber bonfires, cessation of fissionable 
materials production, transfer of fissionable material to peaceful uses, 
exchange of military missions, notification of major maneuvers, controls 
over military expenditures, no bombs in orbit, and certain nuclear free 
zones. Secretary Rusk commented that Governor Harnman had plenty 
to discuss. He asked if we could conceivably go to 50% across the board 
(including conventional). Secretary McNamara said yes, but did not 
answer when asked if we could do so without Communist China. Mr. 
Kaysen asked whether Secretary McNamara would still be concerned if 
there were 50% cuts in strategic delivery vehicles and 30% elsewhere. 
Secretary McNamara answered yes, and then made a plea for practical as 
against propagandistic proposals: 

14. Mr. McCone expressed his concern about the continuing long- 
term plans of the Soviets for further increases in their arms. He referred 
specifically to the continuing buildup of facilities for producing fission- 
able materials. Secretary Rusk asked if there could be a study of damage 
to the U.S. from 15-20 large nuclear warheads. Secretary McNamara said 
this was being done.‘ 

15. Secretary Rusk concluded the meeting by saying that some 
instructions would be drafted ie Goemasthitree? Gntindee 
separable measure would be kept in play, but not specific large cuts such 
as 75%. Governor Harriman would be authorized to explore this idea 





“The study has not been found 
‘Document 319 
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with the Sovnets, and to find out, for example. how they would propose 
to relate strategic cuts to conventional cuts * 


Louis Marengo 





“A memorandum by Ratherms alm dated buly 8 of achow taken af thes meeting uh 
Se See the gradual approa fas Compared 





Secretary of Defense McNamare 
W Averell Harnmer 


The conversation, lasting 45 minutes, was relaxed, covered a wide 
fheld 
Secretary McNamara expressed his desire to have me explore any 
ee en 
which would help reduce our mutual military costs, a sub- 
alin htchBenow Uhoushedae wasteaenated Vemantitand naan 
whach would be increasingly expensive as time went on, with 
no end in sight. (14 billhon for 20 cites—-Alex Johnson thinks it ts 20 bil- 
lion for 14 cities.) 


| commented that that was a saving for the future, but what about a 
cutback? He mentioned first ending production of nuclear maternal He 
would approve 50% conversion of stocks without tactical reduction, if it 
went beyond that, he would expect reduction in the tactical field. He 





Source, aC Dev emcn, Harruman lest Rar Ret 
Samet Pemech bas leambumen Gched te Uheuinan taoteatng enstatate 
McNameare » office 
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mennboned partoularty equipment such as aircraft. attack submannes, 
and tanks He put greeter emphasis on this than on number of men in the 
mubtarn 

He su qgested further reduction in the temp [tompe?! of competinan 
m outerspace exploration and proposed the possubebty of cooperation 

He was prepared to bberalize trade. particularty if its part of a bar- 
gain in whach we gain 

He will fully support a comprehensive test ban treaty, although he 
recogruzes it will be more difficult with the Senate now that an offer has 
been made for the three environments He feels a test ban s of grave 


importance 
W. Averell Harriman’ 





| Prnted fom a copy that bears the Nped agnature 





317. Letter From Chancellor Adenaver to President Kennedy 


Washington, July 9, 1983. 


My Dear Me Prespent Thank you very much for your letter of july 
4' and for the confidence you have thus shown me. | have gained. | 
bebeve, useful umpulses for our pobcy from your visit to the Federal 
Republc and to West Bertin as from the talks with you, | am particularty 
grateful tor your statement that you will get in personal contact with me 
if there s any new development 

| have for the moment stopped my steps towards a contact whach | 
a= neat, + * ee er a or Ne See 
await the outcome of the negotiations between the Soviet Unuon and 
Chana | shall continue to inform you as soon as something Mappens. 





Source Depertorent of State Presckennal (ornespormdence Lot ee 0 2 Ohamcelior 
Adenaue s Correspondence with Mreadent Kennedy &@ lohason 1) 14 Val Oo 
Secret The souror feet 8 an unodhisal transianon apparent provaded by the Corman 
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In the meanwhile, President de Gaulle was here. The talks with him 
—the confidential talks as well as the other talks—took a good course. 
The New York Times as well as BBC—London and anti-de Gaullist papers in 
Paris are publishing inaccurate reports. I have confidentially spoken to 
President de Gaulle in downright earnest about the community of inter- 
ests of all Allies vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, telling him in particular that, 
whatever I do, | always ask myself: is hereby Moscow’s hope of a split in 
the West to be strengthened or not. I suppose, President de Gaulle deems 
fair such a question with respect to every Ally. I have not gained the 
Ve 


ay 


Yours 
K. Adenauer* 





* On July 8, Schroeder replied to Rusk’s July 3 letter (see Document 311), stating that a 
[icading the dituaton of Gon pact must not have the effect of further stabilizing the status quo, 
of Germany and Berlin, and should be considered only in comnec- 
tion with measures to an improvement of the German and Berlin situation. Schro- 
eder agreed that it “ useful to explore thoroughly the Soviet position in the forth- 
coming talks.” (Unofficial transiation supplied by the German attached to Ger- 
man text; Department of State, Presidential : Lot 66 German Offi- 
cials’ Correspondence with Rink sf) An amp f Sender 
pc oH a * em 9, attached to a memorandum 
conversation ae Minister of Embassy, 
by FE. Cash of BTF. | herent son ny te 


‘Printed from a copy that indicates Adenauer signed the original. 
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318. Summary Record of the 515th Meeting of the National 
Security Council 


Washington, July 9, 1963, 6:25-6:55 p.m. 


Harriman Instructions for Mission to Moscow 

Rusk initiated the discussion of the draft instructions for 
the Harriman mission! by calling attention to a sentence in the test ban 
section of the draft which authorized Governor Harriman, if the Soviets 
propose a moratorium on underground tests, to explore the usefulness 
of responding by suggesting a limited quota of underground tests. The 
Secretary said that he did not think the mission should mention specific 
numbers unless so authorized by further instructions from 
The mission should be authorized to do no more than to explore the idea 
of a quota for underground tests. 

In response to the President’s question, Mr. Foster said he believed 
we could accept a quota of twelve underground tests without inspection. 
However, he pointed out that if the treaty provided for a fixed number of 

tests, other States would feel free to conduct tests and we 
would thereby lose the benefit of restricting proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. He agreed that we should accept a treaty with a quota of 

tests if that was all we could get from the Russians. He 
believed the Soviets could gain an advantage out of an arrangement per- 
mitting them a number of underground tests because the Russians stand 
to gain more from testing than we do. 

Secretary Rusk said our objective is to continue to try for a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty, accepting a three-environment treaty only as a 
first step toward the achievement of a comprehensive treaty. He repeated 
his concern about proposing any quota of underground tests to the Rus- 
sians prior to consultation with our allies and appropriate Congressional 
leaders. 





Source: , National Files, and Memoranda Series, 
NSC Mostings, Non 515-517. Yop Secret by Dovmnioy Staten The tana of ee mnaet 
Book (Kennedy yep 


reference to a version dated 9, drafter not indicated. (Johnson 
Library, Vice President’ s National Security File, 62-63) The next previous draft, dated 
July 8, was by Kaysen. (Kennedy National Security Files, Kaysen Series, 
Disarmament, Instructions) The July 9 differs from that of July 8 in omitting 
some subjects from the list of disarmament measures to be explored in Moscow and con- 
tains new language stating that a non-aggression pact could reduce the possibility of 
another Berlin crisis. A July 5 draft is printed as Document 313. 
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Mr. Harriman said his understanding of the instructions was that he 
was limited to exploring the idea of a quota of underground tests. 

General Taylor asked whether the Government as a whole had con- 
sidered a proposal to accept a limited quota of underground tests. He 

that such a proposal had some good and some bad 
points, but he urged that, before approving any offer, the entire idea of a 
quota should be examined in detail. 

The President responded by acknowledging that there might not be 
much for us in a quota of underground tests. He asked whether within 
the next week we could give detailed consideration to this idea. 

In response to a question, Mr. Foster said our present test program 
involved twenty-five to thirty underground tests. 

Rusk mentioned a second point, i.e. how we define under- 
ground tests and atmospheric tests in such a way as to make clear when 
an underground test be..«nes an atmospheric test. He said we must 
define precisely the cut-off point between the two types of tests. 

Mr. Foster said definitions of these tests are contained in the draft 
treaty,? and he read the following: 


re rh tench tn a0 Gio Westy eateries 
prohibit and out of an wea test explo- 
ronment i sch under its and contol .. "in any other envi- 
ion causes radioactive debris to be present outside 
the State under whose jurisdiction or control such 
nba 

Chairman a replied that our present underground tests 
would be legal under this definition. Little radioactive debris from our 
tests falls outside the test area and none outside the State in 
which the test site is located. He said it would be feasible for us to con- 

tinue our underground test program under such a limitation. 


Secretary Rusk said the acceptance of this definition would mean 
that we were prepared to limit ourselves to weapons tests which produce 
no fallout outside the U.S. 

Secretary Rusk mentioned the third point which he suggested 
should be incorporated in the revision of the instructions, i.e. in a discus- 
sion of non-dissemination of nuclear weapons, the Harriman mission 
should maintain our position that our multilateral force (MLF) proposal 
is not inconsistent with the goal of a non-dissemination agreement. If we 
did not maintain this position, we would cause great confusion among 
our allies and wreck NATO. He said the mission should point out that 


our MLF proposal actually means greater control of nuclear weapons 





Ratemanes to to Ge US-UK dnt betel tat ten wrsty ubted ot Geneve on 
August 27, 1962. For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962 IL, pp. 804-819. 
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and therefore is consistent with our effort to prever:t further dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

The President suggested that the pertinent sentence in the non-dis- 
semination section of the instructions be revised to reflect Secretary 
Rusk’s point. He asked what our position would be on a proposal to ban 
dissemination of nuclear weapons to powers which are now nuclear 
powers. He wished to avoid any clause which would prohibit us from 
giving weapons to France if we so desired. 

Secretary Rusk responded by saying that the draft treaty covered 
this point and that the Russians had accepted our definition of the 
nuclear powers as being the U.S., U.K., France and the USSR. In discus- 
Soviet acknowledgment that the four named States were nuclear pow- 
ers. Mr. Bundy added that in our discussions with the Russians we 
should continue to take for granted that we are agreed on the four 
nations as being the only nuclear powers. 

Rusk raised the fourth point. He asked that the instruc- 
tions be revised so that there was no link between discussion of a non-ag- 
gression pact and progress in other disarmament missions. He believed 
that we should not now limit our discussion as to a non-aggression pact 
Ata later time, we may wish to tie it to Soviet acceptance of other propos- 
als such as a settlement of the Berlin question. 

Mr. Harriman asked that the phrase in his instructions be changed 
from “non-aggression pact” to “non-aggression arrangements.” The 
President suggested that the present wording of the sentence on non-ag- 
gression arrangements should be revised to clarify its meaning. Mr. 
Bundy pointed out that Governor Harriman should make clear that all 
discussions about non-aggression arrangements would be ad referen- 
dum to our allies. 

The President suggested that the sentence referring to the desirabil- 
ity of an agreement not to put weapons of mass destruction in orbit 
should be strengthened. He thought that such an agreement would be 
useful to us. Secretary McNamara agreed with the President's observa- 
tion. 

In response to Secretary Dillon’s question as to what areas we were 
referring to in the sentence mentioning nuclear-free zones, Secretary 
Rusk said we were thinking of Latin America and Africa—not the Far 
East. 

The President raised the question as to our dealings with the British 
on matters arising from the Harriman mission. Mr. Bundy acknow!l- 
edged that there was considerable suspicion of British motivation. He 
said many believed that Macmillan wanted a tripartite summit confer- 
ence, even if there was very little substance for the three principals to dis- 
cuss and agree upon. He said we should discuss with the British and 
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reach a procedural agreement with them in an effort to hold to an abso- 
lute minimum the amount of information made available to the press 
about the Moscow negotiations. He suggested a procedure whereby 
each day a joint statement would be made about the developments in 
Moscow. 

The President recalled a conversation with Lord Hailsham who took 
they could sign what the Americans proposed.’ The President concluded 
that Hailsham clearly envisages himself as a mediator between us and 
the Russians. Mr. Bundy mentioned Ambassador Bruce’s nervousness 
about the personal attitude of Hailsham.‘ 

The President said the reports of the negotiations should be held toa 
minimum distribution. He agreed that we should limit ourselves to press 
guidance once a day. He suggested that a personal letter be drafted for 
him to send to Prime Minister Macmillan calling attention to the impor- 
tance of keeping the negotiations out of the press. (Copy of the letter is 
attached.) 

Secretary Rusk agreed that Harriman’s reports should be held very 
closely. He suggested that a special category of “Eyes Only” messages be 
established which would result in his receiving reports in a single copy. 
Further distribution in the State Department would be his decision. 

The President raised the question as to whether a test ban agreement 
would be signed in Moscow or at a summit meeting. He expressed the 
view that the Russians might make a summit a condition to signing the 
test ban agreement. 

Secretary Rusk said we should conciude an atmospheric test ban 
treaty if the Soviets agreed and sign it in Moscow if they wished. He 
shared the President's view that the Soviets would not sign at any meet- 
ing other than a summit conference. 

Mr. Bundy raised the question of how we deal with the French in 
connection with an atmospheric test ban. Secretary Rusk said we would 
keep the French informed. Mr. Bundy felt that de Gaulle would find it 
almost impossible to sign any agreement which had been reached by the 
US., U.K. and the USSR at a summit conference. 

Secretary Rusk stated he believed that it might be necessary to hold a 
general conference at which other States would sign the test ban treaty. 





* This conversation has not been identified. 
* In telegram 5148 from London, June 19, Bruce described Hailsham as a “brilliant, 


honorable, somewhat impatient man. For considerable time to come, as a Prime 
Se ee ea a successor to 
Macmillan is selected.” (Department of , Central Files, 7 US/Harriman) 


* Dated July 10, not found attached. The text was transmitted in telegram 273 to Lon- 
don, July 11. (Ibid.) 
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The President agreed that it might be necessary to hold such a conference 
in order to get other States to sign. Secretary Rusk said we should not per- 
mit the French to have a procedural veto on such arrangements. 

The President asked how we thought the Russians would discuss a 
test ban treaty with the Chinese.* Mr. Harriman replied that he would try 
to raise this subject with the Russians but he was personally doubtful 
that they would discuss this subject with us.’ 

In response to the President's question, Secretary McNamara said 
he accepted the Harriman instructions and had no comment to make. He 
added that he felt General Taylor had some views which he wished to 
express as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General Taylor said that the Chiefs individually had taken the posi- 
tion that a limited test ban treaty, as well as a limited test ban treaty witha 
quota of underground tests, was not in the national interest.* Two of the 
Chiefs, General LeMay and Admiral Anderson, had already expressed 
their personal views to the Stennis Committee.’ General Taylor asked 
that a governmental review be made of the atmospheric test ban treaty to 
determine now whether it was in the national interest. He asked that the 
Committee of Principals review the entire proposal again in the light of 
developments during the past year. Such a review would include a 
review by the Chiefs as well as by other agencies of the Government. 

Secretary McNamara said that each Chief will express his opinion 
on the treaty to the Stennis Committee. 

This testimony will be the personal views of the individual Chiefs of 
Staff. He opposed a formal review by the Chiefs or by the Government as 
a whole because it would record again a difference of view. He hoped we 
could avoid a formal statement by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body of its 
view of a test ban treaty. 

The President agreed that we should not ask the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for their formal position because we wished to avoid a statement of their 
collective judgment becoming public and resulting in press speculation 
as to differences within the government. He felt that if the Russians 
accept our treaty, we will have to fight for it in the Senate, win, lose or 

w 





* Ina conversation with Australian Prime Minister Menzies on July 8, Kennedy noted 
that the Sino-Soviet dispute dispute was “the key and the negotiations in } very much 


or ov Ty ~~ canesssaza seal (Memorandum by Roper Hile 


7 During a telephone conversation with syndicated columnist Childs on 
July 4, Harriman stated that “he felt the big thing on Khrushchev’s mind [is] relations with 
the Chinese.” (Memorandum of conversation, Library of Congress, Manuscript 
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General Taylor repeated his request for a review of the test ban 
treaty in order to take into account developments during the past year. 

Secretary McNamara again stated his opposition to such a review 
on the grounds that there was wider diversity as to the advisability of a 
would leak w che press while Harriman was en route to Moscow. 

Secretary Rusk said we must now take the position that an atmos- 
pheric test ban is in the national interest. He said the time to review sucha 
decision is behind us and that we have not [sic] based all our actions on 
the decision that we wanted to have an atmospheric test ban treaty. If we 
are not ready to try our best to get an atmospheric test ban treaty, then we 
should turn Harriman around. 

The President suggested that following the meeting Secretary Rusk, 
Secretary McNamara and General Taylor discuss this point further with 
him in his office." 

The President then asked what we would do if China exploded a 
nuclear bomb a year after the treaty came into effect. He 
that the Soviets could be properly concerned if France explodes a nuclear 
bomb following signature of a test ban treaty. 

Mr. Foster read from the draft treaty the provisions covering the 
explosion of a nuclear weapon by a non-treaty power. (Article III states 
that if a nuclear explosion has been conducted by a State not a party to the 
treaty under circumstances which might jeopardize the determining 
parties’ national security or if a nuclear explosion has occurred under cir- 
cumstances in which it is not possible to identify the State conducting the 
explosions, a State may request a conference of the treaty parties. At the 
conclusion of this conference, or after sixty days after the request for a 
conference, a treaty power can withdraw from the treaty by giving 
notice. The withdrawal takes place sixty days after notification of intent 
to withdraw.) Mr. Foster added that one advantage of the treaty was to 
advance toward our goal of preventing the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. He said our signature to a proposed draft treaty created no 
threat to the existing military balance. He believed that opinion within 
the Government was heavily in favor of going ahead with the effort to get 
a test ban treaty. 





_ ua bio casend of Gio masting, Tayler weste Gates Ghomasting in inefen the Pratt 
ds expressed dissatisfaction the Stennis Committee for having the JCS testify on a 
# ban proposal which never be seriously considered by the government,” 


essed “understanding” of the JCS on both the and atmos- 
paenc test ban and said that the JCS would have their “full day in court before 
the Senate if and a formal treaty got that far Meanwhile, hoped 
that the JCS “would their ne 


anything capable of adversely the Harnman discussions 
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In response to the President's request to Mr. McCone for comment, 
Mr. McCone said he had none." 


Bromley Smith'? 





"Wiesner called Harriman at 11 30am on July 10 and said that while he did not wish 
to raise the issue at the NSC meeting, he Harriman’s instructions “on the 
hensive test ban” were restrictive.” “said to talk it over with Carl. He 
was the drafter. Harriman said he was never inhibited by instructions.” (Memorandum of 
telephone conversation, Library of Manuscript Division, Ha:riman Papers, 
June-July Telephone Conversahons 

"Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





319. Instructions for the Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs (Harriman) 


Washington, July 10, 1963. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR HONORABLE W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Your mission involves both negotiating and exploratory aspects. 

On the negotiating side, you should seek to negotiate the most com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty possible in accordance with existing 
guidelines. 

On the exploratory side, you should canvass, in so far as appears 
practical, the range of issues involving peace and security which divide 
us from the Soviets. You should give especial attention to two points: 


1. What other acceptable measures of disarmament the Soviets are 
interested in 

2. What are Soviet in dealing with the 
to European security, as raised in Khrushchev’s of July 2. 


L. Test Ban 


1. Our judgment that a test ban treaty is in the national interest rests 
on two grounds. First, it may be a significant first step toward the halting 





Source: National Security Piles, and Memoranda Senes. 
NSC Meetings, Nos. 515-517. _ Another copy is attached to NSC Action No. 2468, july 
9, which states that the President approved the revised text after the 9 30 a.m meeting, see 
Document 320 (Department of State, S /S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Piles. Lot 66 D 95, Records 
of Achon by the National Security Council) Regarding earber drafts of the instructions, see 
footnote 1, Document 318 
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of the arms race and thus reduce international tensions. Second, and 
more important, it is an indispensable first step toward the limitation of 
the further diffusion of nuclear weapons. The prospects of a further 
increase in the number of powers possessing nuclear weapons poses a 
potentially serious threat to our security and to world stability and 
peace. Therefore, a test ban treaty must be viewed in relation to the prob- 
lem of checking the further diffusion of nuclear weapons. 

2. Accordingly, the achievement of a comprehensive test ban treaty 
outlawing testing in all environments remains our objective. However, 
Chairman Khrushchev’s speech makes it unlikely that we can reach 
agreement with the Soviets on a comprehensive treaty at this time. 
Therefore, we should seek an agreement banning testing in three envi- 
ronments along the lines of the August 27, 1962, draft treaty banning 
nuclear weapons tests in atmosphere, outer space and underwater, pre- 
sented to the 18-Nation Committee on Disarmament in Geneva. You are 
authorized to carry such negotiations as far as you can. 

3. The achievement of such an agreement should be viewed as a 
first step toward the achievement of a comprehensive test ban treaty. If 
the Soviets show an interest in pursuing the topic, you should initiate 
technical discussions with the Soviet Union which may resolve the pres- 
ent disagreements between the Soviet Union on the one hand, and our- 
selves and the United Kingdom on the other, on the need for inspections 
in any comprehensive test ban treaty. The Soviets may, in one way or 
another, raise the issue of a moratorium on underground tests. If the 
Soviets do this, you may explore the usefulness of responding to such an 
initiative by means of a limited quota of underground tests in addition to 
the total prohibition of testing in other environments, but without dis- 
cussing specific numbers, unless on further instructions. ' 

Il. Non-Dissemination 


1. You should continue to emphasize the relation between the 
nuclear test ban treaty and our desire to control the diffusion of nuclear 
weapons. In pursuing this subject, you should be guided by the talks on 
non-dissemination of nuclear weapons between Secretary Rusk and 
Ambassador Dobrynin. You may indicate that the United States will 
endeavor to secure adherence to or observation of any non-dissemina- 
tion agreement by those powers associated with it, if the Soviet Union is 
willing to undertake a parallel responsibility for those powers associated 
with it.? In this connection, you should maintain our position that the 





"The part of this sentence beginning with “but” is new 
? In the July 9 draft this sentence reads. “You may indicate that the US. is willing to 
take some in to non-disseminahon with relation to those 


powers 
psec ated it, if the Soviet ts willing to take a corresponding obligation for the 
powers with which it is associated ~ 
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of a non-dissemination agreement.’ 


Ill. Other Measures of Disarmament 


1. Our talks on general and complete disarmament in the 
18-Nation Disarmament Conference in Geneva have made little prog- 
ress. Recently Foreign Minister Gromyko made a proposal which at least 
raises the question of whether or not the Soviets are willing to consider 
serious first-stage disarmament measures not tied to an agreement to 
proceed rapidly to complete and general disarmament on terms which 
we have always found unacceptable. Gromyko’s proposal still presents 
serious problems, including the question of the extent of reduction of 
strategic nuclear forces in relation to the reduction of other forces. None- 
theless, you should explore the possibility that the Gromyko proposal is 
intended to open a serious discussion of separable first stages, on terms 
to which we can respond. 

2. In addition, you should attempt to discover Soviet interest in 
other measures previously authorized as separable measures. These 
include, but need not be limited to: 


a. An not to put weapons of mass destruction in orbit. 
This is a motor of particular to the United States.‘ 
b. A halt to the production of fissionable 


materials, under 
map aap ppp 
tary to 
uses. In should be prepared to discuss 
to establish nuclear free zones in areas where 


ment in which we 


ng on a one-for-one basis of B-47’s and Badgers at a 
rate to be 


e. Measures on the reduction of nsk of war through accident, mis- 
calculation or failure of communication. 


IV. Other Measures 


1. Chairman Khrushchev, in his speech, stated a connection 
between the test ban treaty and a non-aggression pact between the 
NATO and Warsaw Pacts. Neither the degree of this connection nor the 
nature of the proposals to which Chairman Khrushchev referred are 
clear. In exploring Soviet intentions in this respect, you should be guided 
by the following objectives: 





* This sentence is new 
* This subparagraph is new 
“The parenthetical sentence is new 
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a. If possible, we should separate the non-aggression arrange- 
ments* from the test ban treaty and other disarmament matters. We 
should press the discussions on these, and defer toa later date the further 
discussions of non-aggression arrangements. We would prefer to go as 
far as possible in discussing the three environment test ban treaty first, 
and then explore other measures of disarmament, as well as the Soviet 
proposals for non-aggression arrangements.’ 

b. Even if it proves impossible to agree on this procedure it is useful 


and Soviet Russia on the one hand, and the NATO allies on the other, are 
conducted. In discussing these arrangements, we must continue to make 
clear that we can accept no arrangement which formally recognizes the 
East German regime or which is inconsistent with the ultimate reunifica- 
tion of Germany asa policy goal.* Further, we can make no arrangements 
which do not insure the present Western position in Berlin. In all these 
matters we must take into account the interests of our allies. Within these 
constraints a non-aggression arrangement could be advantageous to the 
West by reducing the possibility of further Berlin crises. Accordingly, 
you should explore Soviet purposes in advancing this suggestion, and 
the possible modes which, in the Soviet view, would meet these pur- 
poses. 

2. You should also be prepared to explore any other matters which 
the Soviets wish to raise under the general heading of improving rela- 
tions’ between the Soviet Bloc and NATO; or between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. In the context of such a discussion, you may wish 
to raise the problem of enforcing the Geneva Agreements in Laos. 





> Arvengements” replaces “pact.” 
The phrase “go as far as possible in discussing” replaces “conclude “ 
* in the July 9 draft. the latter part of this sentence reads “or which renounces the ult: 
mate reunification of Germany as 0 policy goal.” 
“Improving relations” replaces “reducing tensions ~ 
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320. Memorandum for the Record 


Washington, July 10, 1963, 9:30 a.m. 


The President met with W. Averell Harriman in his office at 9-30 
A.M. on July 10 for a final discussion of Governor Harriman’s mission to 
the Soviet Union. Messrs. Bundy and Kaysen were also present. 

The President opened the discussion by remarking on the relation of 
the Harriman exploration to U.S.-German ties. He felt that as a result of 
has visit the Germans and we had come to a better understanding, and 
they were less anxious about us. Further, this was reflected strongly in 
popular feeling, as well as on a governmental level. He was willing to 
draw on this feeling as much as seemed useful if there was something to 
be achieved by it. On the other hand, he thought it was futile to repeat the 
experience of the 61 discussions on Berlin. These lengthy talks with the 
Soviet Union had achieved nothing tangible, and aroused great suspi- 
cion in Germany. 

The President then raised the question of whether or not he wished 
to meet at the summut with Khrushchev. He recognized that Macmillan 
would push strongly in this direction. He quoted Lord Hailsham's 
remarks to him, observed that Hailsham wanted to play the role of 
mediator between Khrushchev and Kennedy as F.D. Roosevelt had 
between Stalin and Churchill. For his part, the President thought a sum- 
mut, especially a summut involving Macmillan as well as himself, would 
create difficulties in the U.S. inGermany and France. A bilateral meeting 
between himself and Khrushchev, such as the one in Vienna, would be 
less troublesome in this respect. However, in spite of the troubles, the 
President would be willing to pay the price if it proved necessary. In 
response to Governor Harriman’s question, he said, if necessary, he 
would go to a summit meeting just to sign the test ban treaty covering 
three environments, although he was concerned about the effect such an 
action would have on our relations with France. 

Governor Harriman mentioned China' and Cuba as problems he 
mught explore. In response, the President indicated that it remained his 
desire to see all the Russian troops out of Cuba by the end of the year; the 
advantages of having a restraining Soviet hand on the SAMs seemed to 


him outweighed by the advantages of liquidating the problem 


Source Kennedy Library. National Secunty Piles, 
ACDA, Disarmament. Harnman Trip to Moscow Secret. 
copy was sent to Bundy and Harnman 

ane ud tos Ctaatmen eatiied “Potet to bo Brgteeed wth Ge 

Harnman s Special Assistant listed as the first two pounts 

“an undication of the degree of Somet concern over the ( hinese Communist nuclear weap 
ee ee te ey ee problem of the Chinese Com 
murust ability to detonate a nuctear device © Congress, Manuscript Division. 
Saactoan Began, tanttan Uadiqveund Sib GxoGeOaetente 
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Governor Harnman observed that there was an question 
as to how could we give Khrushchev something that got hum off the hook 
in Germany. He mentioned Khrushchev s approving quotation of Walter 
Lippmann ’s view that the Berlin wall gave the Soviets what they would 
have gotten from a peace treaty. Harriman went on to quote Khru- 
Le 
exist“? The President said that one of hus umpressions from his German 
trip was that the strength of feeling in Germany on reunification was 
great, while the immediate concern about the security of Berlin has less- 


ened. It is clear that a recognition of the permanent division of Germany 
was not now acceptable to the Germans. The President observed the 


desirability of getting something along the lines of Brandt's suggestion 
which would help ease the human situahon 

Governor Harriman raised the question of our trade with the Soviet 
Union, and pointed out that Khrushchev would like to increase it further 
The European nations supply much of what they want anyway, but it 
was a matter of pride with Khrushchev. The President agreed that we 
should be forthcoming on this issue if it came up. 

Our position on the MLF then came up. The President said that our 
first response to this issue should be to repeat our argument that it was 
consistent with the purposes of non-dissemuination, in accordance with 
the agreed instruction. If, however, there seemed to be some purpose in 
going beyond this in terms of the China problem or otherwise, Harriman 
should be guided by hus pudgment of how useful it was to indicate to the 
Soviets that in certain circumstances we might not need to go forward 
with this proposition. But in no event should Governor Harrumnan give 
any specific assurances on the MLF 

Governor Harriman reported Secretary McNamara’s views on how 
tar McNamara thought it would be wise to go on a first stage disarma- 
ment proposal The President thought it was rather unlikely that there 
would be any senous discussion on this point. 

The President raised the question of Laos and indicated the iumpor- 
tance of repeating our dissatisfaction with the present situation and our 
desire for the Soviets to live up to the commitments there. Governor 
Harnman responded that this of course brought up all the questions of 
Soviet-Chinese relations, and whether or not the Soviets were able to 
influence the situation in Laos. Again the President said that Governor 
Harriman’s judgment should govern his action. 


Cari Kaysen’ 





"Thus formule hed been used by Knrushohes on a number of cocasions since 1988 
‘Printed from a copy thet beers this typed agnature 
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Ambassador Alphand called at his request to say that the personal 
views he had given to Under Secretary Ball on this subject had now been 
confirmed as the views of the French Government. He summanzed these 
views as follows. 

1. The French position is well known that a nuclear test ban agree- 
ment is not a disarmament measure and in tact would consobdate the 
positon of countnes that have already developed nuctear arsenals The 
agreement would not be of interest to France, which must consider its 
own requirements, although it would not obect to the agreement 
reached by others. 

2 A further non-aggression agreement that Khrushchev sug- 
gested would seem to be useless and to be merely one element out of the 
general program presented at Geneva in 1959. The French Government 
beheves that such an (a) would merely retterate commut- 
ments under the U.N. > &) is dan cous because one way or 
another it would constitute recognition of the GDR. and (c) would bess 
the political status quo in Europe Ambassador Alphand saad that France 
fears the political and psychological effects of such an agreement He 
said that the French Government understands that Khrushchev would 
want such an agreement in order to represent it as a victory to the Soviet 


Sk ee 


3. Any future moves by the West to counter Soviet moves in Berlin 
of elsew here mught be consadered as violating the non-aggression agree 
ment 

4 Anon-aggression agreement would rise to a talse ilhusson in 
France as well as senous problems were the Government later to 
ask for greater sacrifices from the French Parhament and people 





souwre ot State Central Pb DEF 18) USSRUMO) ( onfibemmal 
ta approved wm San August The aweting was hetd wm Secretary Rush + 
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Ambassador Alphand said that France has always wanted some- 
thing fundamental from the Soviets, something that would contribute to 
a real détente. 

Ambassador Alphand then referred to a telegram from the French 
Embassy in London summarizing a UPI dispatch of July 8 which quoted 
a Foreign Office spokesman as saying that the Western delegations in 
Moscow will be authorized to discuss a number of questions: a non-pro- 
liferation plan, measures to avoid war by accident, and general problems 
of disarmament including a non-aggression agreement. He said that he 
did not know whether this was also US. policy for these talks. He 
thought that the discussions should be limited to the nuclear test ban 
agreement, and that no gestures should be made toward Khrushchev. 


The Secretary said that we do not know the real Soviet attitude on 
the test ban question, and that we have no information beyond the 
Khrushchev speech in East Germany. The Ambassador interjected that 
Khrushchev did not speak of a moratorium on underground testing 
although this had indeed been part of the earlier Soviet proposal. The 
Secretary went on to say that we are prepared to discover that the 
Khrushchev speech is not the entire Soviet position. He said that we 
could accept an agreement to end tests in all three environments. He said 
that unless the Soviets are willing to accept considerable inspection 
arrangements we would not agree to stop underground testing, and we 
would certainly not accept an uninspected underground test morato- 
rium. He said that we do not know what the fine print will say on the 
Soviet side. 

The Secretary said that on other disarmament questions there will 
be no change from the positions we have been taking at Geneva. He said 
that if the Soviets raise these issues, Mr. Harriman would stick to the 
Geneva positions. 

The Secretary said that we do not know whether the test ban ques- 
tion will be linked to a non-aggression agreement,’ that this has been 
obscure in the Soviet public statements, although it is likely that the 
Soviets will raise the subject. He said that in this event Mr. Harriman will 
listen, and will point out that this is a matter for the NATO Alliance to 
consider. The Secretary said that we have already expressed our own 
concern about a non-aggression agreement along much the same lines as 


outlined by Alphand. He said that any suggestion of recognition of the 





' According to a memorandum by John C. Guthrie, Director of EUR/SOV, of his con- 
versation on July 5 with Alexander J. Counselor of the Soviet Embassy, the latter 
stated that the “had not been explicit but in view of the fact that there would be no 
moratorium on testing under the partial test ban agreement, a non-aggres- 
sion pact was necessary to add ‘reassurance’ to those concerned by continued testing 
el Zinchuck “indicated that his reading of the Khrushchev speech was that 

was clear.” (Ibid., POL 7 US/ Harriman) 
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GDR is important to us and we must be extremely careful about this. He 
noted that Ambassador Dobrynin had in conversation said that the 
Soviet Union would be flexible with regard to the form of such an 
arrangement, but may have been speaking only personally on this point. 
He said that we are also concerned about illusions should any non-ag- 
gression agreement be followed by a Berlin crisis, and he had empha- 
sized this to Dobrynin. 

The Secretary felt that the Alliance should not close the door on this 
question until we can see more clearly what develops within the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. He noted that there are those in Paris who have said that the 
Soviet position may change due to relations with China. He believed we 
should keep things open to see how the situation develops as well within 
the satellites and between the satellites and the Soviet Union. He noted 
that Kadar may ask for withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary and 
that difficulties are developing with Rumania. 

The Secretary reiterated that Mr. Harriman is only going to hold a 
“listening brief” at Moscow. He noted that M. Spaak would be reporting 
to the NAC on July 12? and said that we will report the Harriman discus- 
sions promptly to the Alliance. 

Ambassador Alphand said that there are many ways to conduct a 
listening brief. The Secretary responded that Mr. Harriman will only 
want to find out what the Soviets are talking about. Ambassador 
Alphand went on to illustrate his remark by saying that we might ask 
about unilateral declarations in lieu of a non-aggression agreement. The 
Secretary said that Mr. Harriman may probe on the question of form, that 
we are already studying questions of substar.ce. He pointed out that it 
would be very difficult to expect U.S. ratification of any agreement with 
members of the Warsaw Pact. 

The Secretary repeated that he had warned the Soviet Ambassador 
regarding any Berlin crisis that might follow any kind of non-aggression 
agreement. 

Ambassador Alphand said that in the French view they prefer not to 
link the test ban and non-aggression agreement, that it would in fact be 
impossible to link the two subjects. 

The Secretary said that we must consider this subject against the 
context of the Berlin situation, and that an illusory non-aggression agree- 
ment would be both wrong and dangerous. He went on to say that if a 





? Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgian Minister, was in the Soviet Union part of the 
sceundl woshel hig ts akutesto tanaaliy Gated by 0, Spach Gavatthad a coarematton, 
apparently on July 9, in which Khrushchev stated that he thought an accord on a partial test 
ban treaty could be reached. While Khrushchev did not link such an agreement with 
aggression pact, “it seemed” to Spaak that “he considered that no accord on disarmament 
was possible if the German situation was not clarified.” (Text in telegram 58 from Brussels, 
July 11; ibid.) 
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significant change in the situation is in the offing, if the captive nations 
turn out not to be so captive, then the entire context would be reviewed. 

Ambassador Alphand said that in his view a Soviet commitment not 
to make a Berlin crisis would not be a very worthwhile exchange for a 
non-aggression agreement. 

The Secretary then turned to the non-proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons and said that our question in Moscow will be whether the Soviets 
accept the US. ee 
do, we will report this development to the Alliance. He recalled that 
Couve de Murville had indicated that France would have to study this 
carefully if the Soviets accept our proposals. He noted that we are not in 

an apologetic mood on this since the Soviets have already assisted the 
Chinese in this field. 

The Secretary said that Mr. Harriman would also be prepared to 
take up again with the Soviets the situation in Laos. 

Ambassador Alphand said that he had further word from Paris on 
this subject, indicating that France would agree to reinforcement if 
Phoumi would be more cooperative with them. 

The Secretary said that there were no other subjects that Mr. Harri- 
man intended to raise in Moscow. 

Mr. Tyler noted that we expect a member of the Belgian delegation to 
Moscow will go to London to brief Mr. Harriman on the Spaak—Khru- 
shchev talks. 





322. Position Paper Prepared in the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Washington, July 12, 1963. 


ACDA POSITION ON U.S. DEVELOPMENT OF 
VERY HIGH YIELD WEAPONS 


Abstract 


ACDA considers that the proposed development of a very high 
yield lay-down weapon by the U.S. for B-52 delivery would, when pub- 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, and Memoranda Series, 
NSAM 245. Secret; Restricted Data. Attached to a July 12 note Foster to Bundy. 
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licly known, have adverse effects on arms control negotiations, on 
acceptance of U.S. strategic doctrine and on the credibility of past U.S. 
statements that Soviet testing of very high yield nuclear weapons did not 
result in a change in the military balance. Moreover, such a development 
appears to contemplate continued retention of the manned bomber in 
the U.S. force structure for a period extending indefinitely into the 
future. From the arms control standpoint, ACDA believes there is a seri- 
ous question as to the desirability of accepting indefinitely the manned 
bomber’s destabilizing effects on the strategic situation. 

ACDA views with even greater concern the likelihood that, in effect, 
approval of the present proposal would commit the U.S. to a broader 
program for the development of very high yield nuclear weapons for 


testing, initiation of a new missile 
political and economic costs and would result in a weapon system 
inherently destabilizing in nature. 

From the arms control standpoint, the course represented by these 
proposals would represent a major escalation of the arms race, would 
seriously jeopardize present and future efforts to bring the arms race 
under control, and would severely increase international tensions. 

ACDA is not aware of military considerations which would justify 
acceptance of these disadvantages. ' 


[Here follows a 10-page analysis.] 





"The US Government did not reach a decision on a very high-yield weapon during 
1963. 
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323. Telegram From the Embassy in the United Kingdom to the 
Department of State 


London, July 12, 1963, 8 p.m. 


232. From Harriman.' After lunch by Prime Minister for principals 
in both US and UK teams,” he asked me to stay on for discussion alone. 

1. Although he obviously would like a summit meeting, provided 
an agreement on some subject could be reached, he understands disad- 
vantage of delaying agreement on test ban if it is obtainable. He specifi- 
cally agreed that we should attempt to conclude test ban if it could be 
done untied to other issues. On the other hand, he strongly urges a sum- 
mit meeting if that is only way an agreement can be reached on test ban or 
other desired objectives. He suggested possibility of Western summit 
meeting, with Adenauer and de Gaulle, to thrash out subjects other than 
test ban. 

2. Heunderstands that to satisfy France, some special arrangement 
must be made in order to obtain France's adherence to test ban and non- 
dissemination. He volunteered to do the job. 

3. He suggested we drop word “pact” and develop new term for 
gama aceite eee 


"6 He agreed to instruct Hailsham to support our position on any 
points of disagreement, specifically, as example, our unwillingness to 
accept any Soviet proposal on moratorium on underground testing. 

5. Heagreed that since subject of Red China is so sensitive, I should 
raise it with Khrushchev alone. He also volunteered that it would be bet- 
ter for me to discuss Laos and Cuba without Hailsham. 





me ft ther nee ag mage 
' Harriman and his party left July 11. He was by Fisher; 
Affairs: Alexander Aksiovsky, Political A Ca tice Chr oman Pcl 
we eee bm Affairs Divison, International Relations Bureau, 
ACDA; Neville E. Nordness, Affairs Adviser, ACDA; and Frank Press, a consultant 
with ACDA. 
? The meeting with British officials the attety tomrpertetinttegeme 200 
and 234 from London, 12, marked “Eyes from Harriman. 
raised about the limited test ban treaty of August 27, 1962, which Harriman 
nae eee ee tee rgmane pape er a 
tion was to agree to the United States and the Soviet Union agreed on a three-ele- 
ment ban. In a separate talk among Harriman, Bruce, and Home, it was agreed that every 
effort should be made to obtain a test ban untied to a non-aggression arrangement and that 
the United States and the United Kingdom would in Moscow make the test ban the first 
order of business, followed by nuclear non-disseminaton and a non-aggression vinroteend Guo a Sep 
that order. (Both in Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/ Harriman) See 
plement. “Ban” was f Landiinn tndieaer tor Go tnt ban tite and dunsted oped 
restricted handling and distribution procedures. 
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6. Wediscussed press arrangements covered by exchange of letters 
with the President, and indicated that he personally would see that 
understandings would be carried out on British side.’ 


Bruce 





> At the afternoon meeting between the US and Bntish groups, the United States 
obtained British agreement that any arrangement would have to include a 
guarantee of Western access to Berlin. also considered measures ensunng 
against a surprise attack, a cut-off of matenals production, and a ban on bombs 
in orbit as possible items for discussion in Moscow. (Telegram 236 from London, 12, 
marked “Eyes Only—Ban from Harriman” ; Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/ 
Harriman) See the Supplement. 





324. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
United Kingdom 


Washington, July 12, 1963, 8:11 p.m. 

306. For Harriman from Bundy. 

1. The President is informing Prime Minister directly that we are not 
enthusiastic about his “volunteering” to do the job in paragraph 2 of 
your 232.' 

2. The President wants you to know that expressions of strong 
French and German opposition to non-aggression arrangement 
increased and that it is greatly to our advantage not to link limited test 
ban to such arrangements if at all possible. You may wish to argue with 
Khrushchev that such a link would merely strengthen hands of those 
who are against improvement in relations in all countries, while never- 
theless it is a fact that test ban agreement in itself would make it easier for 


good sense to prevail on other issues of which non-aggression arrange- 
ment is one. 





Source: of State, Central Piles, POL 7 US/Harriman. Secret; 
Eyes Only Ban. in the White House by McGeorge Bundy. Also printed in vol. 
Document 108. 

* Document 323. White House telegram CAP 63382 from to de Zulueta, July 
12, states that the President was glad that Macmillan agreed that if a test ban (or a 
non-dissemination agreement) was obtained it would be necessary to “take steps” to 
obtain French agreement. “The President believes that it would be be necessary for our two 
Governments to consult closely about any such discussions, and he believes that it would 
wth Gensel de Contin” Gtannady Lbvorp National Sones Puen Depasens 
with General de Gaulle.” (Kennedy Library, and 
Ancien Sr ACDA. Draenei Cor Poeerenarieras 

a to London, —Ban” 

“Per Hasstnan bum Bandy Bundy.” (Department of State, “i Fin, 
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3. Presidential letter to Khrushchev follows and is for your deliv- 
ery in any way you see fit. Message open for amendment if you wish to 
recommend any.’ 

“Dear Mr. Chairman: 

lam sending this message by the hand of Averell Harriman, whose 
visit to Moscow with Lord Hailsham is one that | hope may have impor- 
tant positive consequences for peace. 

lam sure you know, but I want to say again, that Mr. Harriman 
comes with my full personal confidence and is in a position to give you 
my thinking not only about the problems of disarmament but about 
other issues as well. | have chosen him also because of his clear record of 
sympathetic of the Russian people and his service to our 
common cause in the critical days of World War 2. 

As Governor Harriman will explain to you, we continue to believe 
that it will be best if we can get a comprehensive agreement on the end of 
all nuclear testing, and we regret the continuing difference between us 
on the question of the nature and number of the inspections which would 
be necessary to give confidence in such a comprehensive agreement. | 
can only repeat again that there simply is not any interest in using such 
inspections for espionage of any sort, but I know from your recent state- 
ments that you have not accepted this explanation. In these circum- 
stances, I believe that we should continue with our efforts to resolve this 
difference, but in the meantime I share the view which you have put for- 
ward in your important statement in Berlin that it is sensible to reach 
agreement where agreement is now possible, in the area of testing in the 
atmosphere, under water, and in outer space. Governor Harriman will 
explain that we continue to be in favor of such a more limited agreement 
and that we are encouraged by your statement in Berlin to believe that it 
is now possible. 

I will not take your time in this letter to go into greater detail on this 





; 


’ Harriman and Kaysen requested this letter in an undated and unnumbered 
gran to Bundy in onder “%0 ensue Harviman reception in tight mood and to 


sion at top level Understand Hailsham will be — te from 
PM * (Communication channel not indicated, Library, Security Files, 
Kaysen Series, Harriman Mission Cables 7 /12-7/18/ 
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325. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 15, 1963, 10 p.m. 


151. From Harriman. Hailsham and | had discussion with Khru- 
shchev this afternoon lasting over three hours.’ 

Conversation opened with general remarks on desirability of relax- 
ation of tensions and protection against risk of nuclear war. 

Khrushchev stated that he would not permit any inspection in con- 
nection with test ban, and withdrew the two or three inspections which 
he had previously proposed. He added, however, that he would permit 
an increased number of black boxes. Since there was obviously no use 
arguing point, Hailsham and | recorded that both our governments 
would prefer comprehensive test ban but that we would be prepared to 
agree to test ban in three environments without inspection, as a first step 
towards the comprehensive agreement. 

Khrushchev tabled two draft treaties, one covering the three envi- 
ronment test ban, and one covering NAP.’ In order to divert attention 
from NAP, | inquired about non-dissemination. Khrushchev indicated 
his willingness to discuss it along the lines of Soviet previous proposals. 

He then suggested a series of other steps: 

First, freezing of military budgets at 1963 levels. 

Second, return to earlier proposal to protect against surprise attack, 
Le., establishment of fixed control posts within certain specified zones, at 
rail junctions, major roads, airfields and ports. 

Third, agreement on level of armed forces now located in the FRG 
and GDR. 

| asked whether he wanted to discuss reducing his military budget 
or rather taking steps which would have that effect. He indicated a readi- 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret. Received at 
545 p.m. Another set of the telegrams documenting the Moscow test ban negotiations is 
ibid., Conference Files: Lot 66 D 110, CF 2284-2286. 

Telegram 154 from Moscow, 16, isa account of this which 
began at 3 p.m. and ended at 6:20 p.m. . DEF 18-3 USSR (MO)) See the 
Supplement. Kaysen's handwritten notes of this conversation are in the Kennedy Library, 
ne Files. a Disarmament, Harriman Mission, Records / Ac- 
tions. Telegram 154 states that before the conversation began. Harnman handed Khru- 
shchev Kennedy s letter transmitted in Document 324 

? A partial text is in telegram 153 from Moscow, July 15. The preamble includes 
France as a sponsor and signatory. The first article states that “each party to this 
undertakes to discontinue the carrying out. in any locality, of all kinds of test of 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere, in outer space, in territorial waters or on the high 
seas.” The second states that the treaty shall enter into force signature, and invites 
adherence by all nations (Department of State, Central Files, 18-3 USSR (MO)) 


* Not found. 
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ness to do so but maintained that he was going to reduce his military 
budget anyway, since Soviets now had enough missiles and he wished to 
increase his investment in chemical industry and agriculture. He paid 
his compliments to the insatiable demands of his Generals which he 
claimed he was resisting. 

We then came back to the test ban and I gave him a copy of the three 
environment test ban treaty we tabled in Geneva.‘ Hailsham and | 
insisted that France be eliminated from Soviet draft. Although we 
accepted Khrushchev’s contention that it was important to get France to 
join after the three of us had concluded agreement, he agreed that France 
could be dropped from Soviet draft as original signatory. 

This gave me opportunity to open up problems with China and 

considerable time was spent on the subject we got very little 
info. Khrushchev maintains that it will be some years off before China isa 
nuclear power and did not indicate particular concern. He commented 
that only US and USSR can “accumulate nuclear weapons.” UK and 
France can’t and China wouldn't be able to. 

It was thereupon agreed that we would study the Soviet draft and 
the Soviets would study our draft over night and that we would meet 
with Gromyko tomorrow to discuss them. There was no further discus- 
sion of NAP. Gromyko, however, tried to get into the communiqué con- 
sideration of documents, which we suspected was an attempt to include 
NAP in our next conference. However, it was made quite clear by Hail- 
sham and myself that we would meet with Gromyko tomorrow in 
attempt to reach an agreement on text test ban and treaty and nothing 
else. It seems quite clear to me that Khrushchev is ready to go ahead with 
three environment test ban without NAP, but I feel sure Gromyko will 
make another attempt tomorrow to link the two. 

Soviet test ban draft unsatisfactory in form but not in intent. We will 
probably run into heavy weather in attempting to get reasonable treaty 
language, but it is our impression that Khrushchev wants an agreement 
and will accept the three environment test ban without commitment on 
other subjects. 

A good half of the time was spent in listening to Khrushchev’s plans 
for economic development, particularly in agriculture and chemical 
industry, and a certain amount of levity, some in good nature and some 
with barbs attached, particularly when referring to trade and pipe. 

Khrushchev was in good mood. Although anxious to impress us 
with his desire to make progress in the fields under discussion, he 
seemed to prefer not to get into details. Other points of particular interest 
were: 





* See footnote 2, Document 318 
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as a nuclear power. 
to be able to find lan- 
which was not his 





326. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, July 15, 1963, 9:01 p.m. 


191. For Governor Harriman from the President. Your report’ is 

on limited test ban and you are right to press for that with- 

gut link to NAP. You are also right to keep French out of initial treaty, 

though I continue to be prepared to work on French? if Soviets will work 
on Chinese, and you should make this clear as occasion offers. 


forces in hands of people like ChiComs could be very dangero1s to us all. 
Further believe even limited test ban can and should be means to limit 
diffusion. 
You should try to elicit Khrushchev’s view of means of limiting or 
Chinese nuclear development and his willingness either to 
take Soviet action or to accept US action aimed in this direction. 





well understood, but you may wish to repeat to Averell the 
yn ee ee ee 
18-4) Regarding Bohien’'s conversation with Couve 
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327. Editorial Note 


In his memorandum of the White House staff meeting held July 16, 
1963, Bromiley Smith stated that the “latest version” of JCS views on a 
limited test ban was “probably the most comprehensive” paper on the 
subject in the government. He noted that it “would be useful” to show 
the paper to Bundy. (Naticnal Defense University, Taylor Papers, Chair- 
man’s Staff Group, July 1963, T-203-69) Smith's reference may be to the 
undated draft paper }CSM-543-63, a proposed memorandum from the 
JCS to the Secretary of Defense, which stated that while a limited test ban 
treaty had fewer disadvantages than a comprehensive one, “it could con- 
tinue the USSR lead in high-yield technology,” and allow significant 

for Soviet cheating. A limited test ban treaty would also 
deny the United States the opportunity to conduct important atmos- 
pheric effects tests; to eliminate “some uncertainties” in the survival of a 
hardened, fixed-base second-strike force; and to conduct training exer- 
cises with tactical weapons. The paper concluded that a three-element 
test ban “would be militarily disadvantageous” and that “there must be 





overriding considerations favoring such a treaty for it to be 
in the national interest.” (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban, U.S. 
Military Views) See the Supplement. 

The language “overriding non-military considerations” was sug- 
gested by the Joint Staff on July 10. Taylor favored instead the phrase 
“there must be compensating non-military considerations ” Generals 
Wheeler and LeMay both wanted the original language, which was 
approved at a JCS meeting held July 16. The JCS did not, however, for- 
ward the draft to McNamara. (Walker S. Poole, The History of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: The Joint Chiefs of Staff and National Policy, volume VIII: 
1961-1964, Part 1, The Structure of National Defense (Washington, 1983), 
pages 399-400) 
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328 ©Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 16, 1963, 10 p.m. 


166. From Harriman. 

1) At meeting' in friendly atmosphere with Gromyko, Zorin, Tsa- 
rapkin, main points three element test ban treaty including each point in 
Article P and much of US-UK language accepted by Gromyko. 
Although NAP raised briefly, not pressed at this point, and further dis- 
cussion NAP postponed until next or later meetings. 

2) Two significant points of difference arose, on peaceful uses (Art. 
ID) and withdrawal (Art. IID. 

3) Soviets objected to peaceful uses clause on two arguments: (a) as 
further exception to comprehensiveness of treaty, in addition to excep- 
tion of underground tests, would detract from political value, world- 
es ee 
possibility peaceful uses and experiments directed 

Seailias Gash aed Sor Hanan atta cites. ectented UR 
would find it easier to give up II(2) if Soviets could take II(1) seriously.’ 

4) Soviets objected to withdrawal clause on grounds casts doubt on 
ee ee ee 
repeated remarks on France Khrushchev made yesterday.‘ Harriman 


and Hailsham argued importance withdrawal clause as 

siiian, Gill thealliian eatin endieieanee Ciiea 0 0b? Guieahe 
remained unmoved. Harriman made clear US would not dispense with 
adequate withdrawal! clause. 





Source Department of State, Central Pies, DEF 16-3 USSR (MO) Secret No time of 
see, -peememeeer 
Seats aden A full account of this meeting, at which the 
accompanied by thew advisers. is in telegram 186 from Moscow, July 17 
See the Supptanant. 
"Ot the US -U K draft lumuted test ban treaty that Harnman had presented the pre- 
vious day, see Document 325 
* Arncte Ul reads “The explosion of any nuclear device for peaceful purposes which 
would take place in any of the environments described. or would have the effect pre- 
crib mpage may be conducted only (1) if unanimously agreed to by 
the Parties, of (2) if carned out in accordance an Annex hereto. which Annex 
shall constitute an integral part of this Treaty © es ee Ae py taal 
. 18} states that Gromyko “wished posnt out that in 
indicated by Khrushchev, to having no specific reference to France pce ron 
Lon nh Govt would 
to examune situation resulting therefrom ~ 
‘According to telegram 186. Harriman commented that the United States would 
“feel re withdrawal provision if Sovs could assure us that CPR would adhere in 
some time or that it wor Ja not become danger to mankind which might neces: 
sitate” a resumption of US tes’ .ng 
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5) Our present thought is to sacrifice peaceful uses clause for trade 
withdrawal clause. Since Soviets have accepted US-UK amend- 


ment clause (TV) in principle, possibility of peaceful uses via amend- 
ment still open. In our judgment, satisfactory withdrawal method 
clearly necessary, peaceful uses not essential. 

6) Alternative language of achieving effect present withdrawal 
clause under consideration. Soviets suggest each side make desired res- 
ervation instead of withdrawal clause. Soviets will make reservation 
which would by inference cover France. 

7) Three-party drafting session tomorrow morning covering as 
much as has been agreed and whatever else seems useful. 

Plenary session with Gromyko again tomorrow afternoon. It is 
likely we cannot then avoid discussion NAP If it arises we plan to bring 
up non-dissemination and other matters raised at yesterday's meeting. 

8) Need your reactions peaceful uses and withdrawal problems, 
welcome other advice. 





Kohler 

_ Rineitnqeettnt Gteny ety whotnny ent ameriments to the 

treaty and that the amendments enter unto force upon by two-thirds of 
the partes 





329. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 17, 1963, midnight. 


182. From Harriman. This message contains more detailed sum- 
mary of day’s transactions promised Embtel 180.' Further details on test 
ban negotiations with texts of articles agreed so far follows septel,’ as 
does much more detail [garble—plenary?) session in another septel.’ 

1. Only business at dinner was Harriman’s suggestion to Gromyko 
he wished see Khrushchev privately as soon as convenient. Was not 
pressing, since he knew Kadar* was here and Khrushchev busy. 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO) Secret. Eyes Only, 
Ban Received at 10.29 pm 

“Telegram 180 July 17 contained a text of the daily joant tnparnte press statement on 
Oe een ay Se een Ore 
ahons 

Telegram 163 foo Moscow, fully 18. (ibid) 

‘Telegram I8 ‘ow. July 17 (Tad ) Telegrams 183 and 184 are un the Supple 
ment 

“Janos Kadar : ce sunaster of Hungary 
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2. Progress on test ban was good. Article | was agreed by working 
party. After much fencing, and with reference at close of discussion to 
Harriman argument on importance withdrawal clause to assist Presi- 
dent in winning consent of Senate to treaty, Gramyko appeared to accept 
withdrawal clause in trade for our abandoning peaceful uses clause. 
Had already tried tactic suggested Depte! 207° para (2) and failed. Deal 
was not consummated, but tone in which Gromyko said he would con- 
sider matter further left tthe doubt in our munds. Further details except 
tory language. On this was considerable wrangling in plenary on ments 
of Soviet draft and language drawn from McCloy / Zorin statement of 
agreed principles on disarmament. 

3. Gromyko then raised non-aggression question, using Harnman 
proposal language of today’s communiqué as springboard. Gromyko 
pointed out “in passing” that extent to which this and future commun: 


5. Harriman then commented on Soviet document” as follows: 
Khrushchev ’'s statement that form could be such as to avoid 





* Telegram X07 July 17 reterred to telegram NB to Moscow. puly 16, whack Rad com 
with Harruman » intention to “seek a deal un which peaceful uses clause tw 
against adequate withdrawal proviscn with understanding that ~_ 
be restored ve amendment either on ad hax or general bass lt Artiche |] were 
entirety, Harnman was to make it understocd that “Article | Language on nuctear 
test inchuded peacetul uses [eclsiecmmiietiinten 
tects” XY amended 


ppp re rere are 


IL see tootnote \ Document 8 


ee cn 
ident in time tor press conference ~ Gromyko noted “un passing © 


that “degree of optimism which could be expressed in thes communique and future ones 
depended on whch could be made on NAP” For text of Kennedly 5 statement on 
the test han made at his press conference hekd on Wednesday. july 17 see Pub 


iti 


HG 
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along lines discussed by Khrushchev Monday.* This could give sub- 
stance and concreteness to non-aggression arrangements, by providing 
~ tcl 


against 
refer to West Berlin. Make clear interference with access would be cov- 
—— Suggested something along lines of following might 


“In order to create conditions favorable to achievement of purpose 
this declaration, parties agree there will be no interference with access to 
West Berlin and no change in present situation West Berlin without prior 
agreement.” (Note: This read, not given to Sovs as text.) 


6. Hailsham, without commitment to language, accepted principle 
involved. 

7. Gromyko responded in strong negative fashion, beginning with 
statement he was greatly disappointed. Clear US/UK remarks did not 
promote progress in discussion of non-aggression pact, to which USSR 
attaches great importance. He repeated Khrushchev’s remarks on form 
of treaty, but attacked US/UK attempts to broaden its content. To add 
items on control posts and Berlin would go beyond boundaries of non- 
aggression pact, lead to danger of losing concept by moving to different 
subjects, even though important in themselves. Characterized raising 
these additional questions as inappropriate; reminded us that our non- 
dissemination proposals did not refer to great many extraneous subjects. 
Discussion free access to West Berlin leads to extending discussion to free 
city of West Berlin, GDR sovereignty, and German peace treaty. Also 
failed to understand so much discussion of consultation allies. This 
obvious, could be done, and representatives were competent to speak for 
own governments. [garble] his first response by remarking signing of 
test ban and simultaneous signing of non-aggression pact would pro- 
duce great changes in world and be in interest of three powers repre- 
sented. 

8. Response by US and UK repeated essential nature of dealing 
with West Berlin situation. Soviet draft did not define aggression as cov- 
ering interference with Berlin access; therefore clause bringing such pos- 
sibility within agreement necessary. While other items added because 
Khrushchev had suggested them, this item had different and vital status. 
Harriman pointed out that while stoppage of access might not be defined 
as aggression, US and NATO would consider it so and would react vio- 
lently. Accordingly we must have clause dealing with this problem. 
However, we desired no one-way arrangement, the interests of all are 
involved, and we came prepared also to include language on boundary 
lines and demarcation lines which would be of interest to USSR allies, if 
USSR so desired. Harriman then suggested adjournment and further 
consideration. 





* july 15; see Document 325. 
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9. After discussion of communiqué, already reported, meeting 
to reconvene 3 PM tomorrow luly 18, drafting session on test 
ban 12 noon tomorrow. 

10. Comment: Tomorrow, when Gromyko’s attitude reveals Khru- 
shchev’s reactions, we will know where we stand. As of tonight, it looks 
as if we are in for some long arguments. Soviets may hold up agreement 
test ban as pressure on us for non-aggression pact. 

Kehler 





330. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 18, 1963, 3 p.m. 


193. From Harriman and Kaysen. 
1. Question arises how hard to play continuing discussion of com- 
treaty. Should we make best efforts to highlight it or have it at 
low key. Sov disposition appears to be along latter lines. 

2. Something to be said on both sides. On one hand, President has 
repeatedly stated our goal is comprehensive treaty. Prime Minister has 
echoed this. Further, it is clear comprehensive ban more effective in rela- 
tion to non-diffusion problem. 

3. On other side, emphasis on comprehensive at this moment 
appears to diminish value of three environment treaty. This undesirable 
both internationally and at home. Further, at least theoretical problem 
arises that undue emphasis on continuing effort toward 
might lead to argument in Senate that ratification should be postponed 
to await comprehensive. 

4. Ourown instincts go in direction of low key treatment. This issue 
will become operational problem when we get to discussion commu- 
niqué language. Also may arise earlier, especially with you in relation to 
press. 

Await your reaction.' 

Kohler 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret; Operational 
anmnneaate. HESENOS 68 CTO. 

In telegram 221 to Moscow, July 18, midnight, the Department agreed that “low 
reatnentcmpreensve treaty deat thse” Pu ated tha tras iportanha 
“ultimate desirability of comprehensive ban — in public 
discussion even though in low key.” (Ibid, DEF 
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331. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 18, 1963, 5 p.m. 


195. From Harriman. Have decided unless instructed otherwise to 
play down further discussions nondissemination and to request Hail- 
sham do the same. My reasons are: 

(1) Sovs including both Khrushchev and Gromyko have shown no 
interest and in fact brushed subject off on several occasions. I have used 
it, of course, as one approach to hammer away at China. 

(2) If we do pursue it, Soviets will in all probability interject MLF 
and our nuclear weapons in Europe, which would compel me to retreat 

(3) I am beginning to piece together a logical theory on why Khru- 
shchev is interested in test ban at this time. 

Obviously, his first preoccupation is his battle with ChiComs and 

effect on Soviet leadership of international Communist 
movement. Khrushchev wants to use the test ban treaty in this connec- 
tion. Since he is unable to get the ChiComs to agree to join the test ban, he 
will attempt to isolate them. He will attempt to get the maximum number 
of nations to adhere to test ban treaty, thus leaving the Chinese isolated if 
possible as the only nation refusing to cooperate on this highly emotional 
subject to the underdeveloped nations. This explains his particular 
emphasis on France's adherence. 

This theory was substantiated by talk I had about Red China with 
Yuri Zhukov' at Spaso House. When Zhukov was in Washington last 
year he told me that test ban agreement was imminent. When | asked him 
about the participation of Red China, he replied that if the US and USSR 
agree, world opinion would force Red China to adhere. I referred to this 
conversation yesterday and asked him whether his opinion had 
changed, and whether there was some other way of getting China to 
agree, since | doubted world public opinion would affect Peiping. He 
then explained in some detail that “all 130 countries” should be induced 
to adhere to test ban treaty and then the pressure of the underdeveloped 
countries, particularly in Africa, would be extremely great. 

Since ChiComs want to make headway in gaining the support of 
these countries in competition with Soviet Union, such a situation as 
Zhukov described would obviously give Moscow a trump card to play 
against ChiComs. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Ban. Received at 12:43 p.m. 


' Foreign editor of Pravda 
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I will of course do everything I can to explore this theory in further 
conversations. So far there is some accumulation of evidence to sub- 
stantiate it. The theory, however, is still too nebulous to accept or to let it 
affect our negotiating tactics. | have pressed subject of China whenever 
possible, both in my talk with Khrushchev and Gromyko, so far without 
anything to show for it, but will continue to raise subject. 

Kohier 





332. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, July 18, 1963, 9:29 p.m. 


237. Following is President's guidance as of 8:00 pm, July 18: 

1. Test Ban Agreement 

(a) Withdrawal Provisions. We cannot accept withdrawal clause 
unrelated to occurrence of nuclear tests and therefore find Soviet version 
contained Embtel 208' unacceptable. Language of Soviet version would 
allow any party to withdraw at any time by merely declaring that, in its 
unilateral judgment, extraordinary circumstances have jeopardized its 
supreme interests. This is dangerously similar to what happened when 
Soviets resumed testing in 1961. Alleged extraordinary circumstances 
could be a mere pretext. The Senate and the American public would 


almost certainly reject treaty on ground commitments illusory.” 





of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4. Secret; Operational Immediate; 
Only Bas Drafted by Rusk; cleared in draft and substance with the President, 
Ball, Bundy, and Read; and by Rusk. All those officials participated 
in a meeting on the test ban negotiations at the White House from 6:30 to 7 p.m. that 
day. At the outset, “the comment was made that the Moscow delegation had ‘pact fever’ 
and needed to be slowed down.” In the course of the meeting, agreement was reached on 
several of the instructions contained in telegram 237. (Memorandum by Smith, 
Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, Test 
Ban Negotiations, Harriman Trip) See the Supplement. 
"In telegram 208, July 18 (received at 3:20 p.m.), Harriman reported that at the ple- 
ee ee ee 


also tabled a version of the withdrawal article to be the others the 

uses article. The Soviet text reads: “This treaty be of unlimited Each 
party shall in exercising its national sovereignty have the to withdraw from the treaty 
if tt decides that extraordinary circumstances have the supreme interest of its 
country. It shall give notice of such withdrawal to all other parties to the three 
months in advance.” Harriman recommended of this text and of the 
peaceful uses article. of State, Central DEF 18-3 USSR (MO)) A longer 


account of this mesting ts telegram 211 from Moscow, July 18. (Ibid.) See the Supplement. 
* This egy ey “He added 
that when Soviets resumed testing in | their justification for their action was 


approximately the same as proposed in the withdrawal clause.” 
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Believe you should hold firmly to withdrawal clause along lines of 
that set forth in Embtel 183,> adopting as a fall-back language in Deptel 
218.4 The defect in Deptel 218 is that it does not provide either notifica- 
tion period or statute of limitation for renunciation. Therefore, if you 
have to fall back on Deptel 218 language you should insert those two 

(b) Article I. We agree to Article I as set forth in Embtel 183° eliminat- 
ing phrase in brackets. However, text as drafted contains possible ambi- 
guity since repetition of phrase “the carrying out” might indicate that 
limitation of qualifying clause listing environments applies only to 
“other nuclear explosion.” To remove ambiguity we suggest that article 
be reworded to read either: “To prohibit and prevent the carrying out of 
any nuclear explosion including weapons tests” or “the carrying out of 
any nuclear weapons test explosion or any other nuclear explosion.” 

(c) Peaceful Uses. We agree to drop Article 2 on peaceful uses as 
requested Embtel 208. 

(d) Formalizing Agreement. If three-environment test ban discussions 
go well, you will be required at some point to indicate view as to how 
agreement should be formalized. As President made clear in his press 
conference Wednesday, such agreement must be submitted for Senate 
ratification. If Soviets raise point you are authorized to state that Presi- 
dent’s June 10 statement that U.S. would not be first to test again in 





* See footnote 2, Document 329. This U.S.-U.K. proposal reads: “It is the 
of the parties that this treaty shall remain in effect indefinitely and shall be adhered to by all 
states, particularly those states that could be in a position to carry out an 
ited by this treaty. If a party determines either that another party has to observe the 
terms of this treaty or that any other state has taken action which the parties have bound 
themselves herein not to take, the will be free to reconsider its position. It is hereby 
understood and agreed, however, party may not withdraw from the treaty without 
first both consulting the other parties to the treaty and giving notice of at least 60 days. Such 
notice is effective if given no sooner than 60 days and no later than 120 days after the 
determined date of the failure or action upon which the withdrawal is based.” 


* In telegram 218 to Moscow, July 17 (drafted by Rusk and cleared with 
Bundy and Foster), Rusk emphasized Senate insistence on a withdrawal provision and 
suggested this text: “This treaty shall remain in force indefinitely subject to the right of a 

Mafra Pe nt ys ne pr ped mara phn 

mr ee a re en pte mn ee Re 
munes that nuclear environments or with 
been conducted by a pt Pry thay unde ccumstances whch mg po 
+ ieee eel (Department of State, Central 
18-4) 

* Paragraph 1 of the text of Article I in : 183 reads: “Each of the parties to this 
treaty undertakes (except as provided in Article IT) to prohibit and prevent the carrying out 
of any nuclear weapons test and the carrying out of any other nuclear 
at any other place under its or control: A. in the _ above the atmos- 
phere, in outer space, or in the territorial high seas; or B. in any environment if such 
explosion causes radioactive debris to be present outside the territorial limits of the state 
under whose jurisdiction or control such explosion is conducted.” Article I] was the with- 
drawal article. 
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atmosphere will continue to apply pending ratification, and assume that 
Soviets would adopt same policy. If satisfactory draft agreed, our current 
thought is that you and Hailsham should return to capitals to report, 
without signing. Within a week of your return to Washington you would 
go back to Moscow with high-ranking U S. delegation led by Secretary of 
State and including Senators of both parties for official signing. All our 
soundings indicate great importance of maximum Senate consultation 
and involvement. Moreover, President does not wish to come to Moscow 
at this time, and we believe that Moscow as locus for signing is important 
to Soviets and is a concession against which this next to summit level can 
be bargained. However, if Khrushchev and Hailsham both press hard 
President might be prepared to meet Khrushchev and Macmillan at 
some neutral point outside of Soviet Union for signature, but you should 
not agree to any summit meeting without further instructions. 

(e) Depository Arrangements. We would prefer to have UN as deposi- 
tory but recognize this raises question of Communist China and others. 
We would therefore be agreeable to a neutral depository, preferably 
Switzerland or Austria. Alternatively we would be prepared to have 
each of three original signatories act as a depository notifying the other 
two of the receipt of new signatures. 

(f) Approaching Additional Signatories. You should explore how 
Soviets contemplate approaches to other potential signatory parties. Our 
preference is that this be covered by language in final communiqué urg- 
ing adherence by all other states, to be followed up through diplomatic 
channels by original signatories. 

(g) Adherence of East Germany, North Korea, etc. To permit adherence 
of entities that we do not recognize as states would suggest treaty lan- 
guage be modified to permit adherence by “all states or 
authorities recognized by any of the original signatories.” Thus in 
accepting adherence we would not raise question of recognition.* 

2. Static Observation Posts. While we understand your tactic of 

ing for inclusion of this subject in NAP, we think that long-range 
objective should be to deal with static observation posts proposal inde- 
pendently. Whether or not NAP fails, we see value in achieving satisfac- 
tory static observation post agreement. Suggest you draw out Soviets on 
nature of zones they have in mind. FYI and for use in your discretion, we 
would favor inclusion of all of Soviet Union and United States. End FYI. 





* This instruction was superseded by telegram 263 to Moscow, July 21 (drafted by 
Foster, cleared by the President and Bundy, and approved by Read). The language “states 
or authorities” was not necessary because of “legal advice that this |existing 
language] does not constitute recognition of any country subse- 
quently because of multiple depositories.” (Department of State, Central Files, 18-4) 
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Would be desirable to end up with agreement that each side consult 
their Allies, leaving open how matter would be further pursued. We 
would be prepared, however, to transfer further discussions to Geneva. 

3. Nonaggression Arrangement. 

(a) Avoiding Tie to NAP. President remains deeply concerned that 
any tie to NAP be avoided both to prevent trouble with French and Ger- 
mans and to avoid criticism from influential supporters of test-ban at 
home. 
(b) Need for Broad Agreement. You should, of course, maintain posi- 
tion that we could not contemplate nonaggression arrangement unless it 
were broadened to include provisions relating to the security and stabil- 
ity of Berlin. 

(c) Communiqué. Believe language reference communiqué your 1917 
would unduly alarm Germans and French. We could, however, agree to 
following text: “The Three principals discussed the Soviet proposals for 

under which the North Atlantic Treaty 

ion and the Warsaw Pact would confirm their intention to 

comply strictly with the purposes and principles of the United Nations 

Charter in their relations with one another. It was agreed that the three 

Governments would inform their respective Allies in the two organiza- 

tions fully about these talks and consult them with a view to further con- 
sideration of this subject.” 

4. Freezing Present Level of Forces in GDR and West Germany. 
Obviously this is unsatisfactory if limited merely to the two Germanies. 
Soviets could build up forces in other satellites and USSR, while US 
would have difficulty building up additional US forces outside of Ger- 
many. Even if Soviets prepared to broaden this proposal to include stabi- 
lization of force levels in all satellites, we do not feel this is a profitable 
subject to pursue at this time. 

5. Proposal for Freezing Budgets. Experience shows that our ability to 
increase our defense budget in the face of threatened Soviet aggression is 
one of the most effective sanctions we command. Moreover, we do not 
believe it feasible to develop effective system of restraint through a budg- 
et-freezing in view of the special character of the Soviet economic system 
and the ability of the Soviet State to control costing and conceal expendi- 
tures. You should, therefore, make it clear, if Soviets seriously advance a 
proposal along this line, that we do not believe this is fruitful course to 


essarily entail highly elaborate inspection arrangements. 
6. With respect to both budgets and levels of forces, however, you 
should say—but not in communiqué—that US does not seek any 





” Dated July 18. (ibid, DEF 4 Warsaw Pact) 
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increase in arms race—but rather the reverse—and if there can be grow- 
ing confidence and genuine relaxation cf tensions we would hope that 
force levels and budgets on both sides would begin to come down both 
by agreed measures of disarmament and by other actions which each 
side could take by its own decision. Unless international tensions 
increase, it is our current expectation that our 1964 military budget will 
be in the same general range as that submitted for 1963. 

7. Nondissemination. Agree your recommendation in Embtel 195* 
that you play down further discussions and request Hailsham to do the 
same. 

8. Trade. If Soviets again inject issue of increased trade, you might 
reply that the US also is sympathetic to the idea of improving commercial 
relations and developing trade between our two countries. As the 
Soviets know, this involves complex technical questions on US side but 
we are making a fresh review of the possibilities in this field and it may be 

to work out some solutions of these technical problems. One of 

the difficulties is that the Soviets seem primarily interested in the pur- 
chase of prototypes of our sophisticated machinery and thus in obtain- 
ee de ner, ee At tame ie: ont totaal 
attitude toward expansion of trade between our coun- 


be interested in their reaction to the possibility of working out such 
ground rules. 
Rusk 





* Document 331. 





333. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 19, 1963, 8 p.m. 


222. From Harriman. 

1. Today’s meeting (July 19) lasting little over two hours centered 
on discussion of the withdrawal clause. Harriman proposed new lan- 
guage in accordance with instructions Deptel 237,' as follows: 





Source: Department of State, Central Piles, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret; Flash; Ban. 
Received at 4 p.m. 
‘Document 332. 
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occurred in the environments which has the 
Fn eter ear! . It shall give notice of withdrawal to 

agen Seca months in advance, such notice to be 
given nine 


months of the date of the explosion referred to.” 

2. Gromyko rejected the article rather brusquely. His arguments 
pointed to elements unacceptable to Sovs: objected to mention of viola- 
tion of treaty and to limitation on inherent right of sovereign to withdraw 
treaty in its own supreme interests. Latter, of course, principle of Sov 
draft withdrawal clause. 

3. Harriman reacted sharply, reiterated importance of elements 
our draft to US. Said Gromyko’s immediate rejection failed to show seri- 
ous consideration of important US position and intimated that issue was 
a breaking point. By end of meeting, temperature had dropped but issue 
remained as sharp as ever. It was agreed to discuss matter further at 
eleven a.m. tomorrow. 


have direct reference to violation or to nuclear explosions. It is better to 
use broader language, which would cover explosions. Of course, all of us 
would understand that this is what is referred to, although it goes with- 
out saying any state could exercise sovereign right to withdraw. We have 
no intention of carrying out nuclear explosion and we believe you have 
no such intention. (While this language not direct quotation, approxi- 
mately repeats Gromyko’s words.) 

4. Itis not clear to us why Sovs are so firm on this point. Character 
of discussion showed this not simply the means of tying further progress 


on test ban treaty to discussion non-aggression pact. Although some 
have suggested that derogation of Sov theory on state sovereignty in 
relation to treaty limitations on right to withdraw is explanation, Harri- 
man and others believe it is related to China which is today Soviet over- 
riding preoccupation. Acceptance of our draft would constitute open 
admission US pressure on Sovs to do something about Chinese nuclear 
threat. Sovs unwilling make such admission. 

5. Atclose of meeting, Gromyko repeated Sov desire to have simul- 
taneous signing of non-aggression pact and called it main difficulty in 
these negotiations. This was his second mention of this subject; the other 
was in the course of his first remarks. 

6. Hailsham supported us in meeting although his instructions 
allowed him to accept Sov draft. We were not surprised that he argued 


strongly to accept, pointing out how unhappy PM and British public 
would be if negotiations broke down. 
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7. Unless otherwise instructed, pian to sit tight. Welcome advice 
soonest. If we can think of any redraft that seems to offer hope, will send 
it for instructions. 

8. Full report of meeting including some discussion preamble fol- 
lows soonest.? 





? a full report Go plerary eentenote 223 from Moscow, july 19. It does 
nstincindodioteatonct a. from Moscow, also July 19, contains a 
US. draft of the comumuttee meeting that = 
US language submutted at the session to meet the instructions in 
Moscow regarding Article | of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 aon 


Both are in the Supplement 





334. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, July 19, 1963, 8:13 p.m. 


248. Your cable reporting July 19 discussion and providing text new 
US Del withdrawal clause’ relayed to Hyannisport. This message pro- 
vides Department guidance. If further guidance indicated will forward 
Saturday. 

1. Withdrawal Clause 

Agree you should sit tight because Soviet version withdrawal 


clause would produce totally illusory arrangement subject to cancella- 
tion on 90 day notice for any reason whatever. Senate would undoubt- 
edly reject. Draft language you suggest is satisfactory. 

Suggest temperature might be lowered by informal and discursive 
discussion of reasons for clause you have proposed and Western concept 
difference between power to abrogate treaty and right to withdraw 
under terms of treaty. Confident Pisher-McNaughton can provide 
orchestration. Theme is that state always has power to withdraw from 





of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4 Secret, Operational Immediate, 


Source 
Eyes Only Ban by Foster, cleared by Rush and Ball, and approved by Read 
' Document 333. 
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treaty if supreme national interest jeopardized. However, if treaties are to 
have dignity which we and Sovs seek to give them, there can be no right 
to withdraw unless some other party violates, unless events occur which 
constitute exception recognized by international law, or unless treaty 
itself provides for withdrawal. Does not reduce dignity of treaty to pro- 
vide for withdrawal On contrary, if withdrawal occurred under circum- 
stances on which both sides now agree, but no provision existed in treaty 
giving withdrawal right, dignity of treaties in general reduced. Neither 
power to abrogate nor state sovereignty diminished by treaty provision 
giving right of withdrawal. 

2. Press 

Press reports here from Moscow are insistent that US delegation is 
proposing simultaneous unilateral declarations regarding nonaggres- 
sion as means of going forward with NAP discussion. Since any sugges- 
tion that we are seriously negotiating NAP can create problems with our 
allies, Mission should make clear to Hightower of AP or others that these 
stories do not reflect actual situation.’ 





° in telegram 229 trom Moscow, July 20. the delegation repled that it had constantly 
drawn a line between negotiation of the tes? ban and discussion of other topics, 
that the distinchon was understood by the Amencan press The telegram reported that 
John Hightower of AP and Seymour of The New Yort Times had stated that thew 
cable desks had “dropped or rewritten part of thei file, thus or comung forth 


with views discussed ~ of State. Files, DEF 
sao a 





335. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 20, 1963, 4 p.m. 


233. From Harriman. 
1. Today's plenary meeting (lasting little more than one and a half 
hours) focused entirely on test ban matters. Non-aggression pact was not 


mentioned in meeting although communiqué bears usual reference to 
“other matters of mutual concern.” 





Source: Department of State, Centra! Piles, DEF 16-3 USSR (MO) Secret, Flash, 
Only, Ban. Received at 11.19 a.m. -_ 
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2. Major point of discussion was withdrawal article. Gromyko, 
commenting on Harriman’s description of Sov formulation as broader 
than the US could accept, said this matter had been given particular con- 
sideration, as a result of which he had some new language which he 
thought would meet US needs. Revised Sov draft he then handed us is as 
follows: (informal translation from Russian draft.) 


“Each party shal i everesing 9 natal 
“Each shall in 
right to from the treaty decides hat ext 
stances, related to the oem | of ne 
ee eee hwithdrawalto 
ements fw count,ahal ge notes of 


In our judgment, this is as far as Sovs will go in specifying tests by 
others as the basis for withdrawal. With added clause, treaty less subject 
to criticism that agreement is illusory. On this point, our best judgment is 
that pressures on Soviets to stick with treaty will not in fact be substan- 
tially affected by exact phrasing of the clause, although we appreciate 
that congressional and public reaction will be sensitive to every word of 
the article. : 

Re possibility that new clause may go too far, discussions show that 


Our judgment reported Embtel 195' as to reasons for Sov position is 
by report to us from Washington of editorial from ChiCom 


strengthened 
People's Daily 19 July: 


“ChiCom —— editorial ‘Expose US Nuclear Fraud 
states more a reasons for CC om oppo 
tion to test ban. would not be 

harem Oh ratural they al hopes 
on Moscow talks. Editorial goes on 
See it can use test to ‘create 
na a acecereee 


CAS Washington comments as follows “Editorial’s expression of 


3. Fisher and McNaughton agree the Soviet language covers the 
major part of our problem adequately if not perfectly. The word “con- 





‘Document 331 
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tents” is the translation given to us [for?) the Russian “soderzhaniye.” 
We could translate this word also as “subject matter” although this not 
normal translation trom Russian. (Smurnitsky’s Russian-English diction- 
ary gives “subject matter” among possible alternate translations.) 
Fisher-McNaughton tudgment “subject matter” preferable term for con- 
gressional and public use, but not much in it. Perhaps could get this as 
agreed English text since there is no separate Russian word which trans- 
lates “subject matter” directly. 

4. Soviet draft gives no peg on which to hang statute of limitations 
element in our draft since it difficult to date on “extraordinary circum- 
stance” in the sarne way that nuclear explosion or other specific event can 
be dated. In our judgment it would not be possibile to insist on statute of 
limitations element in any event since it was not in our August 27, 1962, 
draft, which tabled at outset of these talks. In any event, long-past event 
can hardly be reasonably argued to create circumstances which “have 

the supreme interests” of the complaining party. Accord- 
ingly, recommend we drop this as necessary element of withdrawal 
clause 


5. Harriman requests authority to accept Soviet draft on with- 
drawal with whatever translation of “soderzhaniye” we can get. Delega- 
ae 

6. Drafting problems other articles reported separately.’ Pull 
record of meeting follows soonest.‘ Next meeting 3 P.M. 22 July: Drafting 
committee 11 A.M. 


Kohler 





“tna July 2] message to Kennedy, Macmillan stated that the new Soviet met 
“the real pount ~ which was that “withdrawal should be related to the the treaty 
re tape git Shp mate fy Ne oe oy ee it~ (Unnumbered 


oad Compettonse revved rghit Hua hunni Deparment of Sane, Pe 


SSetennentn 
*in 29 from Moscow, july 20 (Department of State. Central Files, DEF 18-3 
USSR (MO)) See the Supplement 
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336. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 20, 1963, 7 p.m. 


238. From Harriman and Fisher. At the plenary today agreement 
was reached on the proposal to settle the preamble along the lines pro- 
posed by the US in the drafting committee.' The text reads as follows: 

Verbatim text begins. The Governments of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and the United States of America, hereinafter referred to as the 
“original parties,” 

Proclaiming as their principal aim the speediest possible achieve- 
ment of an agreement on general and complete disarmament under stnct 
international control in accordance with the objectives of the United 
Nations which would put an end to the armaments race and eliminate 
the incentive to the production and testing of all kinds of weapons, 
including nuclear weapons, 

Seeking to achieve the discontinuance of all test explosions of 
nuclear weapons for all time. determined to continue negotiations to this 
end, and desiring to put an end to the contamination of man’s environ- 
ment by radioactive substances, 

Have agreed as follows: end verbatum text. 

At the plenary Harriman called attention to fact that Article | of 
treaty draft circulated by Soviets at prior meeting contained differences 
in language from that previously agreed by drafting committee and 
adopted by plenary. He stated that US wish to stand upon revised lan- 
guage submitted July 19 involving changes reported Embtel 224.' Eng- 
lish translation of Article | contained in Soviet draft reads as follows. 

Begin verbatim text. 1. Each of the parties to this treaty undertakes to 
prohibit and not to carry out any nuclear weapon test explosion or any 
other nuclear explosions at any place under its jurisdiction or control: (A) 
in the atmosphere, and beyond its limits, including outer space, or 
underwater, including territorial waters or high seas; or (B) in any other 
environment if such explosion causes radioactive debris to be present 
outside the territorial limits of the state under whose jurisdiction or con- 


trol such explosion is conducted on the understanding that upon the 





Source Department of State, Central Piles, DEF 18) USSR (MO) Secret, Operational 
immechate Received at 2 © pm 


' See footnote 2. Document 133 
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achievement of an agreement to ban all nuclear tests, all such tests shall 
be prohibited also in the environments referred to in this subparag:aysit. 

2. Each of the parties to this treaty undertakes furthermore to refrain 
from causing, encouraging, or in any way participating in, the carrying 
out of any nuclear explosion anywhere which would take place in any of 
the environments described, or have the effect prescribed, in paragraph 1 
of this article. End verbatim text. 

Discussion of this new text focused primarily on last three lines 
Soviets added to paragraph 1(B), Gromyko arguing thai this was neces- 
sary because this treaty had, in effect, created a new environment, the 
underground test which resulted in radioactive debris outside the terri- 
tory, and Soviets wanted to be sure that a treaty banning underground 
tests did not result in tests in this new environment not being banned. 
Despite some general indications of nen-objection by Hailsham, Harri- 
man indicated that the preamble referred to our desire to negotiate com- 
prehensive ban, that subsequent treaty would stand on its own two feet, 
and that it was unwise to refer, in a treaty, to another treaty that had not 
been negotiated. He also pointed out prior US language had a long his- 
tory of study. Gromyko argued no intention to prejudge separate treaty. 
After meeting Sov Del sent to US Del new language of (B) which they said 

Begin verbatim text. B. In any other environment if such explosion 
causes radioactive debris to be present outside the territorial limits of the 
state under whose jurisdiction or control such explosion is conducted, 
bearing in mind that the matter of prohibiting nuclear tests in the envi- 
ronments referred to in this subparagraph shall be settled by an agree- 
ment on the prohibition of all nuclear tests. End verbatim text. 

This Soviet suggested Article I, coming at this stage, raises a variety 
of problems which will be discussed at a meeting of the drafting commit- 
tee Monday morning. Specifically, we hope at that time to find out what 
the Sovs driving at in their proposed para 1(B). 


Kohler 

















Washington, July 22, 1963. 


Special Meeting at State Dept. —21 July—re Test Ban Agreement 
ATTENDING 


Secty. Gilpatric and Mr. McCone 


A special meeting was held at State Department on Sunday, 21 July, 
at 10:00 o'clock to consider the Congressional problems in connection 


with the test ban agreement being worked out by Gov. Harriman in Mos- 
cow. 

1. There was general agreement the test ban negotiations were rea- 
sonably satisfactory.' I took the position that withdrawal clause related 
to the content of the treaty with 60 to 90 day’s notice was all right. I 
favored a shorter rather than a longer notification. Also | urged that any 
reference to underground tests be stricken from the text of the treaty inas- 
much as the treaty was limited to 3 environments. This was agreed. I also 
advised that I felt there would be some problems in connection with the 
outlawing of peaceful uses and this would almost certainly cause the 
Atomic Energy Commission to oppose the treaty. I urged that some 
organ be included in the treaty to permit reopening of this subject at a 
later date. 

2. McNamara suggested that we now develop a White Paper on the 
pros and cons of the test ban, i.e. whether such a ban would be in the 
interest of the United States or not. This subject was debated at some 
length. I took the position that such an appraisal should not be made, we 
had passed the point of decision in this regard, that we must recognize 
that the Chiefs and, to a lesser extent the laboratory directors and such 
men as Edward Teller, would protest the treaty, that I did not think the 
protest would be particularly well received by either the public or the 
Congress; stated I thought to try to reappraise the situation now would 
leak to the Press and would cause a rash of criticism that the Administra- 





ee ae Aga DCI Memos for Record 6/5-7/20/63. Secret; 


Eyes Only. Prepared by 

‘In a memorandum of a telephone conversation with Lewis Strauss on July 22, 
me eS Se me tonnes ae beer. meneame wy Stew 
test ban treaty. McCone had “responded that | ban 
in view of my consistent position such a ban since 1959 when the idea was 
first proposed by President Eisenhower ” also stated his belief that missile system 
testing could be valid without explosion of the nuclear components. (Ibid, DC] Memo- 
randa 3/1/62-4/30/65) 
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tion was trying to find out if a certain move was in our best interest long 
after we had publicly endorsed the idea. I therefore urged that a paper be 
developed giving the rationale and the arguments supporting the treaty 
and let opposition and criticism fall where it may. This approach was 
generally accepted and McNamara withdrew his proposal. 

3. I was asked to determine the attitudes of Senator Pastore and 
Senator Anderson. Following the meeting | talked to Anderson. He 
endorsed the proposed treaty and stated that he had discussed it with 
Senator Jackson, Senator Symington and Senator Russell and they, too, 
would support the treaty. This I reported to Bundy. 

4. At dinner Sunday night Jackson refused to indicate his support 
of the treaty although he did not say he would not support it. He engaged 
in a very serious condemnation of McNamara and Gilpatric over the 
TFX, and his distress over this issue might cause him to oppose a test ban 
treaty. He indicated that “he, Symington and Russell would have to get 
together and make up their minds what to do.” This I reported to Bundy. 

5. On Monday morning, 22 July, I phoned Senator Pastore who 
indicated support of the test ban. His position is outlined in the attached 
memo.? This was reported to Bundy. 

{Here follows discussion of Venezuela.] 

7. Ithen told Rusk’ that I felt we must explore an area of agreement 
with DeGaulle and that we simply could not permit DeGaulle relation- 
ships to further deteriorate. | said that normal diplomatic channels are 
unproductive and suggested we use the Atomic Energy channel, going 
through Palewski‘ directly to DeGaulle. I urged that this be done prior to 
DeGaulle’s July 29th Press Conference as I felt it highly probable that he 
would take a position which would be irrevocable without great embar- 
rassment and the consequences would be that the test ban negotiations 
would go out the window. Rusk was unresponsive although I proposed 
that Dwight Ink, Assistant General Manager of the AEC who is now in 
Europe talking to the French on weapons safety, might open up the sub- 
ject in sufficient detail to give DeGaulle an indicator which would be use- 
ful in stopping him from taking an irrevocable position on July 29th.5 Mr. 
Bundy was in on part of this discussion. 





? Not printed. In the conversation, McCone indicated his approval of the projected 
limited test ban treaty. Pastore then indicated his tentative support, based partly on his 
hope that the existence of the treaty might instill in the Chinese a “moral inhibition” against 
testing and acquisition of sucker weapons. (ibid. , DCI Memos for Record 6/5-7/20/63) 


The omitted section indicates that this conversation took place following the meet- 


‘Gaston Palewski, French Atomic Energy Minister. 
enya Yt te oo arene natn he did in fact announce 
+ ant seme et sm information regarding the initiative proposed by 
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8. During the earlier meeting the DeGaulle problem was discussed 
off and on. It was obvious that George Ball has a pretty stiff neck on this 
whole DeGaulle-French problem and is not inclined to offer any conces- 
sions. Throughout the meeting I urged the approach discussed privately 
with Rusk. No one seemed inclined to feel that it was possible to do any- 
thing with DeGaulle at the present time. The meetings were inconclu- 
sive. 





338. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 22, 1963, 8 p.m. 


268. From Harriman. Ref Deptel 263.' In ref to omission Article Two 
on peaceful uses, I have already spoken rather fully on this subject to 
Khrushchev, while watching Soviet/ American track meet. He told me of 
the various long range plans Sovs had in mind, building canals and 
diverting Pechora River, to flow south to Kazakhstan, instead of to the 
north. This gave me opportunity to express surprise that he had thrown 
out our article on peaceful uses, since we had understood Soviet Union 
had big plans for use of nuclear explosions to divert rivers. He denied 
any immediate plans, but admitted that nuclear explosions for such pur- 
poses might be useful in the future. He opposed inclusion today since 
this reservation would be disappointing to world opinion and arouse 
suspicions. He readily offered the view that we should have no difficulty 
in agreeing on such matter when the subject has been more carefully 
explored, and there were special projects where such explosions would 
be useful. I mentioned the possibility of another canal paralleling Pan- 
ama Canal, as a possibility. 1 pointed to the article on amendments as a 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Ban. A account of this conversation is in telegram 280 from Moscow, 
july 23. (Ibid., POL 7 US/ Harriman) 


ee ge, , July 21, reads in part: “We accept omission Article [i on peaceful uses. 


make clear, however, that as later phase of peaceful uses may 

devtgn eocumadaaernamenente under the amendment clause 
peg nt ee enna eae 
Make clear also we have 


for hs bu we pent contnus pe research in this field.” (Ibid. 
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means of reaching agreement. He said that when tensions were relieved 
by a test ban, and reduced by other understandings, would be a better 
time to raise question of peaceful uses. It would then meet popular 
approval. 

Since dictating the above, I brought subject up with Gromyko in this 
afternoon's session? and made clear record on our position. He accepted 
my statement and thereupon approved majority including original three 
signatories, rather than two thirds for amendment procedure. 


Kohler 





2? Gee Document 339 





339. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 22, 1963, 9 p.m. 


1. Today's plenary lasted three hours, during which agreement on 
all substantive points on test ban treaty reached in accordance with your 
instructions, with exception item discussed para three below. Nonag- 
gression pact was also discussed for last quarter of session. 

2. The English text of withdrawal clause (sent Embtel 233)' but 
with words “events” and “subject matter” in accordance with Deptel 
263,2 was accepted as agreed translation of Russian text. Harriman 
explained that “subject matter” read better in English than “contents” 
and “events” conveyed sense we wished more precisely than “circum- 
stances.” After some discussion with translators and colleagues, Gro- 


myko accepted. Our rationale this procedure being sent septel.* 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret; Flash. 


"Telegram 243 t0 Moscow July 21 (cleared by Bundy and President Kennedy), 
instructed to seek the change from “circumstances” to “events” as a substantive 


State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR ) 

* In telegram 270 from Moscow, July 22, the delegation the Linguistic prob- 
lems that prevented it from proposing any changes in the text to 
change in the English text from “circumstances” to “events.” (Ibid., POL 7 US Mortman) 
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3. Gromyko refused suggestion new final qualifying clause Soviet 
draft Article |-1—B* be dropped and substance put in preamble. Insisted 
Soviet draft required to make clear that first of two new categories of tests 
introduced by US language, namely, venting underground explosions 
which did not, and those which did, distribute debris outside national 
boundaries, would be prohibited in future comprehensive treaty, how- 
ever drafted or related to present treaty. After some discussion in which 
UK tok neutral position, there was ten minute recess. US, UK then sub- 
mitted following language as substitute Soviet language final phrases 
Article I|-1-B, with understanding it was ad referendum. The language 
was referred to drafting committee, with understanding it was for pos- 
sible improvement in word order. 

(This language follows immediately after end of original US text.) 

“It is understood in this connection that the provisions of this sub- 
paragraph are without prejudice to the conclusion of a treaty resulting in 
the permanent banning of all nuclear test explosions, including all such 
explosions underground, the conclusion of which, as the parties have 
stated in the preamble to this treaty, they seek to achieve.” 

4. US accepted deletion of Article I] in US draft, but Harriman 
stated strong US interest possibility re-opening matter under appropri- 
ate circumstances by amendment procedure.* He referred in this connec- 
tion to his conversation with Khrushchev yesterday, reported septel.° 
Gromyko agreed that withdrawal of Article II was without prejudice to 
future discussion. In later discussion, Gromyko accepted US proposal 
change voting procedure governing amendments to majority. 

5. Gromyko, at close of test ban discussion, referred to France, cit- 
ing Khrushchev’s remarks at opening meeting with him on importance 
Soviets attach to French observance of treaty. If France tested, would 
create new situation, which required Soviets to reconsider its position. 
On other hand, if US/UK succeeded in persuading France sign treaty, 
would be important positive achievement, enhancing significance of 
treaty. 

In brief private conversation after meeting among Hailsham, Harri- 
man and Gromyko, Harriman replied that he expected to have instruc- 
tions from the President in time to discuss this subject with Khrushchev. 

6. Other drafting problems practically all solved. Drafting commit- 
tee meets 10:00 AM 23 July to prepare final draft text. Will send as soon as 
available. 





* Contained in Document 336. 
5 As instructed by telegram 263 to Moscow. 
* Document 338. 
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7. Gromyko turned to nonaggression pact and repeated his and 
Khrushchev’ s earlier remarks on its importance to Soviet Union and gen- 
and Hailsham repeated inability to negotiate before consultation with 
allies. Pointed to original basis for test ban negotiation to which Khru- 
shchev had agreed. Nonaggression pact was new subject introduced by 
Khrushchev July 2 speech. US/UK attempt to discuss now would prob- 
language (Deptel 237)’ by Hailsham,* Gromyko reacted coldly describ- 
ing it as negative in tone. Gromyko said he would consult his govern- 
ment and advise position tomorrow. 

8. Requestauthority to accept changed wording Article |-1-B, para 
3 above. Also request authority to use proposed UK communiqué lar- 
guage sent Embtel 248,° if necessary to achieve agreement early signing 
treaty. 

9. Plenary meeting 3:00 July 23. Full report follows soonest.’ 


Kohler 





” Document 332. 
* The extended of this meeting states that at this point Hailsham handed Gro- 
ee . draft and that Gromyko reacted to it as described 
the extended report Harriman the U.S. position to Gro- 
mm ean way tremens. ery eter mg t= subject. (Telegram 271 
ens cee of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO)) See the 

.K. draft is in footnote 9 below. 

i Ceetate dh Aiememanaiiien Seaman nen momenta Rate 
guage reads: “The three principals solemnly reaffirm the intention of their respective ons ar 


gression arrangements” under which NATO and the Warsaw Pact eid give anies 
confirmation of their intentions. The three governments agreed to inform” their allies 
ey ae ee Oe 
ing on this subject.” 

248; see footnote 9 above. ee eee eae 
vately following the plenary meeting. Most of the discussion concerned the 
TY whee ey _— to at er July 23; Department of State Central Files, 
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340. Memorandum of Conference With President Kennedy 
Washington, July 22, 1963, 6-6:45 p.m. 


The President asked about the details of formalizing the draft test 
ban treaty. Following a discussion of these formalities, it was decided 
that Ambassador Harriman would initial the agreement in Moscow, 
return to Washington, and then go again to Moscow as part of a delega- 
tion to be headed by Secretary Rusk and including several Senators. Sec- 
retary Rusk would expect to sign the agreement a week after the 
initialing ceremony. The purpose of the Senate delegation is to interest 
them as well as to provide additional opportunities to direct public atten- 
tion to the benefits of a test ban treaty. The week's delay also provides 
time for consultation with allies. The plan to send a delegation to Mos- 
cow is to be put to Prime Minister Macmillan in the hope that he would 
agree and name a comparable level British delegation. Ambassador Har- 
riman is to be instructed to suggest the procedure to Gromyko. 

In response to the President's question, Mr. Ball said that to “initial” 
an agreement means no more than that the negotiators accept as accurate 
the text of the agreement. 

There followed a discussion as to whether it would be better to ini- 
tial the agreemen! before de Gaulle has his press conference next 
Monday. The President decided that de Gaulle’s actions would probably 
not be influenced by the initialling of the test ban treaty. 

Consideration was then given to the draft letter to de Gaulle.’ The 
President suggested several revisions. He asked that the sentence deal- 





Source: Kennedy , National Security Piles, and Memoranda Sernes, 
with the President, Mission, 7/63. Secret. by Bromiey Smith. 
The time of the meeting is from the President's Appointment Book. (Ibid_) 

* What is an earlier draft than the one discussed here is in 247 to 
Moscow, July 19. of State, Central Piles, DEF 18-4) This earlier was writ- 
oS Oe een Say ee eee ee ene 
that with the President's July 16 letter to the Prime Minister. This 
ibid. dp Tod ater enpiae ame in ee ennthy Liseary 

, 1963; other copies are in the Kennedy Uren, Nason Scary 
and Agencies Series, ACDA, JFK-MacM, Test 
7/63. The draft sent to Harriman also went to Macmillan for comment. 
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ing with the non-aggression pact? make clear to de Gaulle that we have 


only 

any action at all could be taken. In order to avoid appearing to be conde- 
the President suggested that the words “protect the interests of 

our allies”? be changed to read “to make clear” so that the sentence 

would read: een) Sy eee eee 

discussions to make clear the interest which our allies, 

and the Federal Republic, have in this matter.” ag ay 

revised to delete reference to France and the Federal Republic.) 


There was a discussion of the following sentence: “As we have 
already indicated through Ambassador Bohlen, the United States Gov- 
ernment would be willing to explore alternatives which might make 
French testing in these three environments unnecessary.”* Ambassador 
Thompson suggested deleting the reference to Ambassador Bohlen on 
the grounds that the British Prime Minister, in an earlier letter to the Pres- 
ident,’ had said he did not know what we had told Ambassador Bohlen 
to tell the French. Mr. Ball commented that we were not certain whether 
the conversation between Bohlen and French Foreign Minister Couve de 
Murville* had actually been reported to de Gaulle. Therefore, we did not 
know whether the offer Bohlen made to Couve was actually known tode 
Gaulle. The President agreed to delete the reference to Bohlen. 

In this connection, the President [4-1/2 lines of source text not declassi- 
fied). Several other anti-U.S. statements by the French to other officials 
were noted, leading the President to comment on the major campaign 
which de Gaulle is carrying on against us. 





? On this subject the draft cited in footnote 1 above reads. “We of course have made it 
[to the Soviets] that any proposals of this sort would require consultation among the 
allies before any action at all could be taken, and we do not aie 
necessary link between a test ban and this quite separate topic Only if 
et vectra ee het itty pp + pt omelinann 
ing that we recognize your special interest in this aspect of the matter ~ 
* Not in the text cited in footnote 1 above. 


‘The pertinent in the draft cited in footnote | states that de Gaulle would, in 
adhering to the treaty, cut off from “one means” of nuclear weapons 
. “As we have also indicated through Ambassador the United States 
Government would be to explore alternative means by which the necessary techni- 
cal information would be available for your program. We believe that if our experts 
can discuss these matters carefully together, means can be found which would meet your 
requirements and allow France to join in the effort to prevent further contamination of the 
atmosphere.” In a 21 letter to , Macmillan recommended omission of the last 
sentence because of the “danger of going too far in the first communication.” (Kennedy 
Library, National Security Piles, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Test Ban Corre- 
spondence, JFK-Machd, 1965) 
* Reference is to Macmillan’s July 21 letter 


*See Document 295. 
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The President suggested changing the word “believe” to “hope” in 
the sentence which reads: “While there are both political and technical 
problems here, we hope they are capable of solution.”’ 

There was no discussion of the following sentence which was brack- 
eted in the President's reading copy: “We must not take any course that 
would dismay our allies since it is the strength and unity of the alliance as 
a whole that matters most.”’ (This sentence was later deleted by the Pres- 
ident who feels that mention of our allies in the initial communication 
will only be a red rag to the General. We obviously will have to talk about 
their views at some stage, but he thinks it is a matter which need not be 
mentioned explicitly now.) 

The discussion turned to the situation which would exist if the 
French refused to sign the treaty and announced that they would con- 
tinue testing. The President suggested that instructions to Harriman* 
prepare the Russians for what de Gaulle might say at his press confer- 
ence next Monday. Secretary Rusk suggested, and the President agreed, 
that Harriman make the point to the Russians that we were looking at 
what the French would do rather than paying too much attention to what 
they said. Secretary Rusk suggested that the Russians be told that while 
we did not react sharply to the Chinese statement that they would not 
sign the treaty, we would reconsider our situation if the Chinese actually 
tested a nuclear weapon. 

A suggestion was made that Harriman ask the Russians whether 


they had a preference as between French testing and our giving limited 
nuclear assistance to France. Secretary Rusk, Mr. Ball and Ambassador 
Thompson all opposed this suggestion as being too dangerous to raise 
with the USSR. 


No one was prepared to say exactly what Gromyko meant when he 
commented that French refusal to sign the treaty would create a new sit- 


uation which the Russians would have to examine.’ Ambassador 
doubted that the Russians would withdraw from the treaty if 
de Gaulle said flatly he was not going to sign the ban agreement. 

The President was concerned about what we would do if, having 
announced that Secretary Rusk and the Senators would go to Moscow to 
sign the agreement, de Gaulle, on Monday, flatly refused to associate 
himself with the treaty and the Russians thereupon said they would 
reconsider their agreement to the test ban. Later, it was agreed to allow a 
week to elapse between Harriman ’s initialling the agreement in Moscow 
and the signature. This provides an interval after de Gaulle’s press con- 





” Not in the text cite.’ in footnote 1 above 
*See Document M) 
*See Document 339 
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ference during which we would re-examine the situation, if necessary. 
With the publication of the text of the agreement, we would be in a posi- 
tion to know French reaction. 

The President commended Mr. Ball for his memorandum" explain- 
ing his opposition to offering nuclear weapons assistance to France in 
return for French cooperation on the test ban treaty. In response to the 
President's question, Mr. Ball said French insistence on developing its 
own nuclear capability was not based on its desire to join the nuclear 
club, but arose out of de Gaulle’s aim to make France nothing less than 
top dog in Europe. 

Two letters to the Prime Minister were approved."' The first trans- 
mitted a copy of the letter to de Gaulle. It also covered the point raised by 
the President, namely, our instruction to Harriman to forewarn the Rus- 
sians about the possible French attitude toward the test ban agreement, 
calling special attention to the difference betweea what the French say 
they are going to do and any actual French testing, which is some time off 
in the future.'? 

The second letter to the Prime Minister urged him to accept our pro- 
meeps chapter tg bape! sm 

pact. In our view, the language proposed by Hail- 
dum uaill'n dad tocasnenpentendateeate acl .UK 
and USSR." 

In response to Mr. Foster's question, the President said he had 
talked to each of the Joint Chiefs of Staff individually. He said General 
LeMay was solidly opposed to the test ban treaty while the Marine Corps 
Commandant, General Shoup, saw in the test ban treaty a major turning 
point. General Taylor's view takes into account considerations other 
than purely military ones. 

There followed a discussion as to the prospects of obtaining Senate 
approval for the treaty. Secretary Rusk and Mr. Foster reported ircreas- 
ing Senate opinion favoring the treaty. Lewis Strauss is now in favor of an 





"Dated July 22 (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-8) See the Supplement 
"' Both dated July 22; transmitted on July 23 through White House channels as CAP 


dum for the record by McCone. 
Central Intelligence Agency. DCI Files, Box 6, DCI Meetings with the President 
Kennedy stated that the Hailsham language “seems to me to go too far His formula- 
hon would. in effect. constitute a non-aggression declaration by the three principals It 
would accordingly be resented by the Germans and the French since it would 
thet position in any future ~ In this letter, Kennedy also outlined the proce- 
dures for conclusion of the test ban agreement set forth in the first of this memo- 
randum Regarding the Hasisham language see footnote 9 Document 
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environmental test ban. Mr McCone was praised by both Mr. Ball and 
Mr. Foster for the support which he is developing in favor of the treaty. 

There was discussion of the Senators who would be asked to go to 
Moscow to sign the agreement. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Foster said there was a prob- 
lem arising out of the scheduled reconvening of the Geneva arms confer- 
ence this summer. He said that the Moscow negotiations would not be 
completed in time to convene this conference as scheduled. The Russians 
had indicated that they would prefer not to reopen the Geneva talks but 
to discuss disarmament in the fall in connection with the General Assem- 
bly meeting. Mr. Foster favored a short session in Geneva during which 
we could discuss the details of several of the disarmament suggestions 
made by Khrushchev to Harriman in Moscow. 

The President's view was that we should ask Harriman to ask the 
Russians whether they favored holding the session. If the Russians 
insisted on postponing the session, the President saw little profit in our 
trying to force them into a meeting because we would be unable to draw 
them out if they did not choose to be drawn. 


Bromley Smith - 





“Printed trom a copy that bears this typed signature 





341. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, July 22, 1963, 10:27 p.m. 


277. Re Embtel 269 July 22 9:00 p.m.' Your draft for article |-1-B con- 
tained in paragraph 3 Reftel approved. 

We cannot accept U.K. communiqué language (Embtel 248) since 
that in effect constitutes non-aggression declaration by the three princi- 
pals and would create resentment on part of Germans and French since it 
would prejudice their position in any further negotiations and would 
point the finger at them for failure to enter into a non-aggression pact. 





Source ot State Central Files, DEF 18-4 Secret Operational immediate. 
Eyes Only Ban by Ball. cleared by the President. S. and Foster in substance and by 
Bromiey Smuth in draft. and approved by Read 

‘Document 139 

’ See footnote 9, Document 399 
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You should therefore hold firmly to the sense of our proposed communi- 
qué language on NAP contained in Deptel 237.’ President is sending let- 
ter to Prime Minister explaining our position on this question.‘ This letter 
is being repeated to you.’ 

Believe essential that you try as soon as possible to reach agreement 
with Gromyko regarding arrangements for signing along lines Deptel 
237 as modified in the letter of explanation the President is sending the 
Prime Minister and which is being repeated to you. You will note that this 
contemplates your initialing treaty before leaving Moscow. 

The President is tonight forwarding letter to De Gaulle for transmis- 
siom xy Bohlen when we give him word that treaty will definitely be ini- 
tialed. Final version of letter, seen by you in draft, being repeated to you 
in separate telegram.* As you will note final version is largely informa- 
tive and offer of assistance to De Gaulle is carefully and rather vaguely 
phrased. 

FYL. Indications are that the French are mounting a covert prope- 
ganda campaign against the test ban and that De Gaulle in his press con- 
ference on July 29 may openly attack and attempt to discredit the treaty. 
Under these circumstances | think it essential that you carefully prepare 
Soviets against this possibility. You might say to Gromyko that our 
indications are that De Gaulle will probably refuse to sign and may even 
make a public statement against the treaty. This is something out of our 
control and, while we deplore it, we cannot believe that De Gaulle will 
have much influence on the other nations of the world In fact we are per- 
suaded that most nations are looking forward to this treaty and that most 
nations are prepared to sign, with the probable exceptions of the French 
and Chinese. You might at this point indicate that the Chinese have 
already made clear that they will not sign. 

Neither side should lose sight, however, of the significant distinc- 
tion between words and deeds. The important thing is not what the 
French or Chinese say but what they do. And you would hope that world 
public opinion mobilized behind the test ban treaty would have a com- 
pelling effect on both nations. In any event, so far as the United States is 
concerned, we are prepared to concentrate on actions rather than words. 
We will not be deterred by what the Chinese say, although certainly a 
Chinese nuclear explosion will create a situation which we will have to 
examine carefully. End FY] 


Rusk 





* Document 332 

* See footnotes 1) and 1), Document M0 

* in telegram 279 to Moscow. July 22 (Department of State (entra! Piles, DEF 18-4) 
* Telegram 433 to Paris, July 22. repeated to Moscow as telegram 278 (Rad ) 
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342. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 23, 1963, noon. 


277. From Harriman. It is becoming crystal clear that Soviets have as 
objective as described in Embtel 195' attempt to isolate ChiComs. There- 
fore, they place maximum importance on France's adherence to test ban 
treaty. Also they will press all other countries to adhere. They want pres- 
sure to appear to come on ChiComs from other countries, particularly 
the underdeveloped, and therefore insisted on avoiding language in 
withdrawal clause which would appear as pressure on China directly by 
them. This primary objective will affect other positions they will take. In 
addition, atmosphere of relaxing of tensions in Europe will have double 
purpose of showing value of coexistence policies and avonding battling 


on two fronts at same time. 
Kohler 





Source Department of State. Central Piles, DEF 16-3 USSR (MO) Secret Recerwed at 
&Wam 


' Decument 131 





343. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 23, 1963, 8 p.m 


292. From Harriman. In private talk with Hailsham and myself, Gro- 
myko pressed us as hard as he could for a commitment on our attitude 
towards NAP | carefully stated that we understood Soviet Govern- 
ment's interest in this subject, that | would report our discussions fully 
on my return to Washington, and that | was sure we would consult our 





Source Department of State Central Piles, POL 7 US Harrwman Secret Recerved at 
IV pm 
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allies. | knew that my government was interested in extending the good 
will that had been created by the present talks to include all of Europe 
both the members of the NATO and Warsaw Pact, and that my govern- 
ment hoped that the test ban agreement, although having great psycho- 
logical importance in itself, would lead to further understandings. 
Hailsham made a similar statement, perhaps a bit more definite. 

Thereupon Gromyko said he understood from our statements that 
our respective governments were ready to make every effort regarding 
NAP and intended to consult allies. Taking this into account, Soviet Gov- 
ernment was prepared not to link directly the signing of test ban with 
NAP. He hoped this would be duly appreciated by both governments. 
However, Gromyko said language of the communiqué proposed by 
Hailsham was not fully satisfactory,' and handed us his proposed draft. 

We agreed to consult our respective governments and advise him 
tomorrow. At his request, | explained to him the details of the procedures 
we proposed for signing test ban treaty. He said he would consult his 
government since this question involved “the level and the timing.” It 
was agreed that we would initial the treaty tomorrow, or as soon thereaf- 
ter as we could agree on communiqué. Communiqué and text of treaty 
should be given out simultaneously in three capitals promptly after ini- 
tialing. Advise if this procedure satisfactory. 

Gromyko’s suggested reference to NAP in communiqué follows: 


“The heads of the three delegations discussed the Soviet l 
relating to a pact of non aggression between the participants in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the participants in the Warsaw Treaty. 
The three governments have agreed fully to inform their respective allies 
in the two organizations concerning these talks ( vory, translated 
by Sukhodrev as ‘talks’, it could also be translated as ‘negotiations’) and 
_— with -_= about the manne of Teatinaaemae i 
( eniya) on this question wi object of achieving agreement. 

An encha of views also took place with regard to other measures, 
leading to a relaxation of tension, affecting the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Warsaw Treaty.” 


Gromy: . ated t’. tif we wished to we could list some or all of the 
subjects raised in the discussions. Neither Hailsham nor | commented, 
and I would recommend against it. 


Our comments on communiqué follow septel. Also full account of 
conversation.’ 


Kohler 





‘See Document 339 and footnote 9 thereto 


Ti 295 from Moscow, July 23. (Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/ 
Harriman) See the Supplement. 
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344. Memorandum of Conference With President Kennedy 


Washington, July 23, 1963, 5:15-5:50 p.m. 
Instructions to Ambassador Harriman 


The first item concerned the wording of that part of the communi- 
qué to be released at the conclusion of the Moscow discussions which 
dealt with the Soviet proposal for a non-aggression pact between the 
Warsaw Treaty powers and the NATO powers. The President approved a 
telegram! which told Harriman that he must insist on acceptable word- 
ing lest it appear that we had committed ourselves to achieve a non-ag- 
gression pact when all we had done in Moscow was to discuss the 
suggestion and agree to discuss it further with our allies. Harriman was 
reminded that the Washington assessment of the situation in Moscow 
prompted us to insist on our wording in view of our belief that the Rus- 
sians wanted the test ban treaty and would not break off the negotiations 
if we refused to accept their wording of the communiqué. Harriman’s 
reports reveal that he felt we had to meet the Russians on their wording 
of the non-aggression pact communiqué paragraph because they had 
agreed to drop their insistence on linking a test ban treaty to a non-ag- 
gression pact. 

There followed discussion of the composition of the Senatorial 
delegation which would accompany Secretary Rusk to Moscow to sign 
the test ban treaty. The President's view was that if Senators Fulbright 
and Hickenlooper did not go, the entire plan should be abandoned. 

Secretary Rusk, accompanied by Mr. Foster, joined the group after 
having testified before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Secre- 
tary Rusk said there was a good chance that all of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee members except Senator Lausche would vote to 
approve the test ban treaty as now drafted. 





with the President, Mdiooton’ 7/63. Secret 
The iuocl Ge mating bien @efuntatelenimanteh aa 


"Document 446 
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A telegram to Ambassador Bohlen was discussed. The President 
shared the view of those present that the wording in the President's letter 
to de Gaulle referring to possible U.S. nuclear assistance to France should 
not be made more precise as Bohlen had suggested.” The draft de Gaulle 
letter was modified slightly.’ Ambassador Bohlen is to deliver it shortly 
before the announcement of the initialing of the test ban treaty. 

Another telegram to Harriman instructed him to urge the Russians 
not to comment if de Gaulle, in his Monday press conference, announced 
his refusal to sign the test ban agreement.‘ The President suggested that 
Harriman urge the Russians not to comment on any French statement 
about testing which was not related to an actual French nuclear weapons 
test. We will not withdraw from the treaty on the basis of a Chinese 
announcement that they will not sign the treaty. However, if it appears 
that the Chinese are actually about to test a weapon, we will reconsider 
the situation at that time. 

There was a long discussion of a phrase in Article |: “or any other 
nuclear explosion” which might be misinterpreted to mean that in a war 
situation we could not use nuclear weapons without violating the test 
ban treaty. Even though the treaty title refers toa ban on nuclear weapons 
tests, Mr. Ball felt that some Americans, possibly even some Germans, 
would conclude that we had limited our use of nuclear weapons in self- 
defense. Several ways of proceeding were discussed. One was to ask the 
Russians to revise the treaty toclarify this point even though the wording 
of the treaty is now agreed. We could add a protocol to the treaty, making 
clear that the clause in no way affected our right to use nuclear weapons 





* In telegram 373 from Paris, July 23, Bohlen had stated his concern at the “fuzziness,” 
which he was aware might be intentional, in the existing text “of willingness to discuss pro- 
viding France with nuclear information which may arise to plague us in the future.” He 
was “somewhat concerned lest French use this statement against us” at some point “in 
event these limitations turn out to be somewhat narrow.” (Department of State, Central 
Files, DEF 18-4) Regarding the existing text, see footnote 3 below. 

* Text of the draft letter is in telegram 433 to Paris, July 22. (Department of State, Cen- 
tral Files, DEF 18-4) It was sent after the July 22 meeting; see Document 340. The change 
removed one sentence from a passage urging de Gaulle to keep the French position on a 
possible test ban agreement open: “We must not take any course that would dismay our 
Allies, since it is the strength and unity of the Alliance as a whole that matters most.” (Tele- 
gram 550 to London, July 23; rtment of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO)) 
Bundy stated in a message to de Zulueta that Kennedy believed “mention of our allies in 
the initial communication will only be a red rag to the General.” (Unnumbered telegram, 
July 23; Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Dz ——_ and Agencies Series, 
ACI DA, Test Ban Correspondence, iFK-MacM, 7/63) Both Bundy’s message and telegram 
550 were sent before the 5:15 p.m. meeting. 


‘Telegram 301 to Moscow, July 23 (drafted by Thompson, cleared by Rusk and 
Bundy, and approved by Ball), instructed Harriman as described and added that he 
“should inform Soviets that if they do make such a statement re France, we would be 
obliged to make similar statemeni concerning Communist China which is known to be 
endeavoring to »cquire an atomic capability and which has already indicated that it would 
not become party to a test ban.” (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4) 
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for self-defense in accordance with the UN Charter. We could instruct 
Harriman to discuss this question with the Russians and make clear to 
them that at an appropriate time we would state publicly that the test ban 
treaty in no way affected our use of nuclear weapons to oppose aggres- 
sion and that we assumed this was also their view. 


Secretary Rusk and Mr. Sorensen felt the point was so far-fetched 
that we should not raise this question with the Russians. Mr. Ball and the 
others felt that this point should be dealt with in one way or another. A 
telegram was drafted to Harriman asking him to raise this with the Rus- 
sians and tell them that we would state our views on this matter in public 
ata later time. (When the telegram was shown to the President following 
the meeting, he asked that an additiofial sentence be added giving Harri- 
man the authority not to raise the subject if he felt that the result of his 
doing so would complicate seriously his task.)5 


Following a presentation by Mr. Foster, the President agreed we 
should inform the Russians that we thought the disarmament committee 
of eighteen should resume its sessions in Geneva this summer as sched- 
uled. The Russians had indicated a desire to postpone this session. How- 
ever, many of the eighteen States, especially Canada, have told us they 
wish to resume the disarmament talks to discuss developments since 
their last meeting and to prepare a report for the UN General Assembly. 
In view of the strong desires of the others, except the Russians, the Presi- 
dent accepted the recommendation favoring resumption of the Geneva 
talks. 


Bromley Smith® 





. Telegram 304 on this subject, July 23, was drafted by Rusk and cleared with Ball, Fos- 
ter, Thom , and Bundy, and approved by Read. Ii asked Harriman, with the qualifica- 
tion , to tell Gromyko that while the United States regarded the test ban treaty as an 
im nt step toward the prevention of war, it was “obviously not intended to apply, and, 
in fact, does not apply to the situation of self-defense, which continues to be governed by 
commitments under UN Charter.” (Ibic.) 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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345. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 23, 1963, 9 p.m. 


279. Today's session started 3 PM with same participants as yester- 
day. 

Meeting began with Tsarapkin report of drafting committee session 
this morning decision of which reflected our tel 279." 

Tsarapkin said remaining outstanding point was title which left for 
principals to decide (see septel).’ 

At Harriman’s request Fisher discussed US concern re Article 3, 
para 2, with regard deposits by unrecognized regimes. US preferred 
arrangement whereby deposit could be with one of three criginal parties 
which would notify other two in few cases of unrecognized regimes. 
Pointed out Khrushchev had said did not wish force us recognize regime 
against our will. 

Gromyko said wished leave text as agreed. 

Harriman stated US had no problem with language if could reach 
understanding as to interpretation. All of us want as many states as pos- 
sible to adhere to treaty, therefore acceptance of ratification should be 
easy as possible. Should be sufficient if deposit were with one of three 
original parties which would then inform other two. Need be no deposit 
with other two. For example, Outer Mongolia might deposit with USSR 
which would then notify US and UK and send copy. On this understand- 
ing language could be left as is. 

Hailsham said language suited UK, which often received without 
undue embarrassment communications for authorities not recognized 
as governments. 

After somewhat lengthy discussion in which each of three reiterated 
position, Gromyko said each party would be free to set forth its point of 
view on this question. 

Harriman pointed out this one of last items raised by Washington 
which would wonder why matter could not be settled now. 

Gromyko stated had nothing more say on subject which could be 
left over until tomorrow. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret; Opera- 
tional Immediate. Received at 7:15 p.m. 
' Telegram 279, July 23, contains the complete draft text of the test ban treaty. (Ibid.) 


2 In the brief initial account of this Harriman reported that the 
meg ym Ba Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer 


Space and Under Water > Chedegram is troan Moteoee July 23: ibid.) 
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Harriman agreed but said agreement on procedure to be adopted 
should be reached before departure. Reiterated was not requesting 


change in language merely accepting understanding as to what 
intended. 

Gromyko then asked if text could now be considered agreed. Both 
Harriman and Hailsham said yes. 

Gromyko then said quite certain both Harriman and Hailsham 
understcod that Sovs do not consider matter ended for obvious reasons. 

three principals have private exchange which began [to 

begin?) after communiqué agreed and Hailsham suggested initialing text 
tomorrow and rei 2asing within 24 hours. This suggestion to be discussed 
further in private exchange.° 


Kohler 





>See Document 347. 





346. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, July 23, 1963, 9:05 p.m. 


296. To Harriman. Ref: Embtel 292.' We could agree to Soviet com- 
muniqué language on non-aggression pact provided following changes 
are made: 


First, eliminate “the manner of” before “continuing discussions.” 

Second, eliminate “with the object of achieving agreement” follow- 
ing word “question.” 

Third, try to eliminate second paragraph as “an exchange of 
views. ” Alternatively, attempt substitute w “a brief exchange of 
views,” and change words Mme pl to words “directed at” ande 
nate clause “affecting the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 





Warsaw Treaty.” 

of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4. Secret; Operational Immediate; 
Eyes On Ban by Ball; cleared by the President, Rusk, Foster, and Thompson; and 
approved by 


at 
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In arguing this position you should point out that if we are to be able 
to continue progress toward further agreements, we must demonstrate 
by our actions that we are faithful to the commitments we have given our 
allies. Gromyko’s language implies a commitment on our side to agree to 
non-aggression arrangements and this commitment would take effect 
before consultation with our allies. This position impossible not only 
with allies but also with important sectors of American opinion. 

FYI. We read Soviet position readiness to accept test ban treaty as 
clear and definite, and do not believe you need to be concerned about 
communiqué which necessarily registers our view as well as theirs. End 
FYI. 

However, if after you have taken an emphatic position along lines 
indicated, Soviets prove unwilling to accept language as modified, you 
should continue to insist upon first and third inodifications listed at start 
of this message, but you may, as a fall-back for second modification, offer 
to substitute for “with the object of achieving agreement” the phrase “in 
the hope that agreement satisfactory to all may be achieved.” 


Rusk 





347. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 24, 1963, 9 p.m. 


311. From Harriman. Hailsham and I had twoand one-half hour dis- 
cussion with Gromyko today July 24. 

After lengthy argument, Gromyko accepted our fallback position' 
for paragraph in communiqué on nonaggression, with the exception of 
one word “hope”. He insisted that there must be indication of “purpose” 
in holding the discussions. He pointed out that there have been so many 
years of discussion that a communiqué would be meaningless without 
an indication of a purpose. I am satisfied that we should agree on this 
point. I have gone so far in the argument that | am convinced we would 
lose more in our relations with Soviet Union than the value of possible 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/Harriman. Secret; Flash. 
Received at 4 p.m. 
"See Document 346 
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gain we might make with our allies by carrying argument further. With 
the deletion of the words “the manner of” we are in no way committing 
our allies. 

In any event, Gromyko gave in reluctantly on other points. He 
accepted our changes in second paragraph, which incidentally we 
agreed should be a sentence at the end of a single paragraph. 

Nonaggression paragraph in communiqué will accordingly read as 
follows and | request authority accept it. All here agree. You will notice 
that in substituting “purpose” for “hope”, subsequent words have been 
rearranged because of problem in Russian translation. 


stunmnamaaeas ae the Soviet 

toa non-a eent rtici 

Atlante. Denty Onpenioniion and the mod my in the Warsaw Treaty. Treaty. 

The three governments have agreed to tetorentt their respective allies 

in the two organizations concerning these talks and to consult with them 

oo continuing discussions on this yy => ®t with the of 
views a 


agreement satisfactory to all. lso 


took ~~ eee with regard to other measures, directed at a ry the of ten- 


Gromyko agreed with our proposal for signing in Moscow by Sec- 
State with a number of Senators. He made an argument for the Presi- 
dent’s presence which | explained away in accordance with instructions. 
He also asked whether President would come to some other place in 
Europe. This | explained in a friendly way would not be in our mutual 
interests. 

We are meeting at three o'clock tomorrow afternoon July 25 and if 
your approval nonaggression paragraph given, and as soon as details 
settled, we will initial treaty. 

We agreed that communiqué and text treaty would then be distrib- 
uted, embargoed for release 10:00 PM Moscow time, in three capitals. 


Septels on balance communiqué and test ban matters.’ 
Kohler 





* This authorization came in telegram 322 to Moscow, July 24, 9:44 p.m., drafted by 
Rusk and cleared by Ball, Foster Thompson, and Bundy. The authorization a also to 
the portion of the communiqué acluded in telegram 313, cited in footnote 

*The balance of the draft communiqué is in telegram 313 from Moscow, July 24, 
received at 5:40 p.m. The other telegram mention | is telegram 316, Document 48 
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348. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 25, 1963, 1 a.m. 


316. From Harriman. Harriman and Hailsham private meeting with 
Gromyko 3 PM today. 

(Here follows an extended account of the portion of the meeting 
summarized in telegram 311, Document 347.) 

Harriman then said he had been requested' raise another point. 
Recalled Gromyko’s remark that Sov Government would make state- 
ment re France and said that while we did not know what Sovs would 
say we hoped nothing would be said which would make our mutual 
problems more difficult. Gromyko had not indicated what and when 
Sovs would say, but this had raised concern in Washington. Observed 
Hailsham was authorized say something on this matter. 

Hailsham said only thing he could say was that UK possessed 
information French would not have their Pacific test site ready for 
another year and that Sahara could be excluded as French testing site for 
political reasons. Taking this into account Sovs may feel it not necessary 
make statement at the present time. 

Gromyko said could not add anything substantive re France to what 
Khrushchev and himself had said in course these talks. Sovs had not yet 
decided when official statement would be made, but evidently it would 
not be made during stay of US and UK reps here. Rather statement 
would be made at some future date, and Sovs would expound position 
they had reserved re France. Stressed great importance Sovs attach to 
problem of France as latter was nuclear power. 

Harriman said obviously Sovs had right make statement, but we 
believed they might wish postpone it. Noted de Gaulle had announced 
he would have TV interview on July 29 and if Sov statement were made 
just before that interview, he might say something hastily just as he had 
done in January with respect UK. Therefore we asked that Sov statement 
be postponed, and give us chance to talk to him. If Sovs spoke about 
France, we would have to speak about China as Chinese problem was 
very important in our public's mind. Although China in different posi- 
tion than France, it known China attempting develop nuclear device. 
There was public information that China might achieve that end this 
year or next year. China was only country that was known to ve develop- 
ing nuclear device and seeking eventually to become nuclear power. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO). Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Received at 9 p.m 
' See footnote 4, Document 344 
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Gromyko said statement would not be made before July 29 but 
could not say when since no decision had '«*en made yet. 

Harriman hoped Sovs would consult with us so that we could give 
them friendly advice re situation and effect of their possible statement. 
We were now in doubt as to what Sovs intended say. 

Gromyko said would be glad receive information we might have re 
French attitude and mood and quite possibly would take it into account. 
Stressed however Sovs reserved right make statement. 

Harriman noted we did not wish make statement re China but 
would have to if Sovs made statement re France. 


IV 


Gromyko commented US free to do so but wished note France was 
nuclear power whereas China was not. Reiterated would be useful 
receive infor re French mood. 

Harriman believed he could b- affirmative on this latter point. 

Hailsham expressed similar \ -w. 

Harriman pointed out we and Sovs had common objective of get- 
ting French adherence. Did not see why we should not consult to achieve 
this end. 

Gromyko reverted to text of communiqué and said would study 
other parts thereof. Inquired whether question of place of signing TB 
treaty was settled. 

Harriman replied in affirmative. 

Gromyko said that as to reference to date, he prepared accept “in 
near future” but Sovs preferred no statement be made, either informally 
or publicly, spelling out this reference in terms of days or weeks. Sched- 
ules of participants would have to be checked and date could be speci- 
fied later. 

Gromyko then referred to problem of interpretation para two 
Article Three, dealing with deposit of instruments of ratification. Did not 
believe agreed interpretation could be arrived at. Noted US had one 
approach to Chiang Kai-shek and Sovs another. To Sovs, Chiang was not 
a government; he was empty space to them and was illegally in UN. 
Therefore Sovs could not accep or recognize any document or instru- 
ment of ratification from him, whatever the form. Signature of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s representative would not appear on Sov copy of treaty. Gro- 
myko said he trusted we did not expect any different answer from Sovs 
on this point. Therefore we should have no illusion that agreed inter- 
pretation para two Article Three could be arrived at; suggested we 
should live with our differences and noted this would not damage treaty. 

Harriman said while we did not use same language we had similar 
attitude towards East Germany. Wondered whether Gromyko’s state- 
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ment meant we should not accept Chiang Kai-shek’s or East Germany's 
adherence. Inquired whether Sovs would want them adhere. Asked 
what situation would be in practice: should ratification be accepted only 
by one depositary govt, or should it be sent back? 

Gromyko said US would t< reasonable if it rejected Chiang’s ratifi- 
cation and accepted GDR’s. Said no analogy between Chiang and GDR, 
but there was analogy between GDR and FRG. 

Harriman suggested that if we were to live with our differences, we 
should not argue, and inquired again how Gromyko envisaged arrange- 
ment in practice. 

Gromyko replied he sure we did not expect any other view from 
Sovs re Chiang. We knew Sov position re Taiwan. 

Harriman asked whether this would lead to a situation where none 
of nonrecognized countries could adhere. 

Gromyko replied in negative, noting Sovs attitude toward Franco 
was well known, and Sov Govt did not recognize him. Said he was 
speaking only of Chiang. 

Harriman said it appeared each case would have to be treated indi- 
vidually. 

Gromyko recalled Indochina and Laos conferences, and pointed out 
USSR had sat there next to South Vietnam and South Korea, Sov attitude 
toward which was well known. Reiterated he was speaking of Chiang. 


Harriman said it thus appeared Sovs did not want Chiang to accede. 
Observed we in different position; although we did not recognize CPR, 
we wished see it adhere, and hoped Sovs would use their good offices. 
Asked whether Sovs would object to CPR’s adherence. 

Gromyko wondered why they should, pointing out Sovs regarded 
CPR as lawful govt. 

Harriman asked whether Sovs would encourage CPR to adhere. 

Gromyko said the broader the participation the better. 

Harriy an then asked whether Sovs object to Senators participation 
In signing. 

Gromyko said absolutely not. Said had seen Khrushchev today and 
reported to him. Sovs accepted this and would greet such powerful 
group as would be composed of SecState, Harriman and Senators. This 
also went for UK group, although its composition was not known. 


After some further discussion it was agreed there would be a meet- 
ing at 3:00 PM tomorrow (July 25) to discuss and hopefully agree on com- 
muniqué and then initial TB treaty. Pictures would not be allowed 
during initialing but only after. Communiqué and text would be given to 
press simultaneously but erbargoed for release until 10:00 PM Moscow 
time. 
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No business was transacted in subsequent larger meeting except to 


confirm agreement re place of signing and to hear report from drafting 
committee that all texts had been compared and were ready for initial- 


ing 
Kohler 





349. Memorandum of Conference With President Kennedy 


Washington, July 24, 1963, 6-6:50 p.m. 


The President was handed a copy of a cable reporting Mrs. Gromy- 
ko’s comment on the test ban treaty made during a dinner in Moscow 
(copy attached).' The President lightly expressed his hope that the views 
of Mrs. Kennedy given at social occasions did not receive comparable cir- 
culation in government reports. 

There was a discussion of the problem created by the phrase “or any 
other nuclear explosion” in Article | of the treaty. The phrase might be 





Source Kennedy National Security Piles. and Memoranda Senes. 
with the Premdent Mission, 7/63 Secret by Bromley Smith 
The tume of the meeting is from the President s Appointment Book (Thad ) 


: 303 from Moscow, July 24, tt that 
at the Polish Embassy 2 days Sirs Gromvko had aid to Kahler "Nou eh br 
Harriman that he has to do everything that is neces... y to get this (test ban) treaty We have 


to have this so that when those Chinese have thew first nuclear explosion we will have a 
basis on which to call them to account © (Department of State, Central Piles, DEF 18-4) 
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misconstrued by opponents of the treaty to mean that in war we could 
not use nuclear weapons without violating the test ban treaty.’ 

Under Secretary Ball said it would be hard for the U.S. delegation to 
ask now for a change in the treaty language. Secretary McNamara felt 
that even if the treaty negotiations had to be extended by two days, this 
time would be well spent if we could get the wording changed to avoid 
the ambiguity of the phrase. Mr. Ball replied that he thought an exchange 
of notes with the Russians on this point would be satisfactory, or, alterna- 
tively, we could state our understanding of this wording in the commu- 
niqué to be issued at the conclusion of the test ban treaty negotiations. 

The President left for his office to give the contents of the treaty to 
former President Truman on the telephone. A copy of the draft treaty had 
already been sent to Independence, Missoun. 

Mr. Ball expressed his fear that some on the Hill will point to the 

iguity of the “or any other nuclear explosion” phrase and conclude 
that the Administration had agreed to a poorly drafted treaty, and, there- 
fore, could not be trusted to draft any treaty. Their argument would be 
that the title of the treaty, as well as the preamble, could be interpreted to 
mean that the treaty provisions applied even in the case of war. 

Secretary Rusk said we could either decide to ride through the Con- 
gressional criticism or explain our interpretation in the communiqué. He 
said we could say in the communiqué that nothing in the test ban treaty 
limited the use of nuclear weapons in self-defense as provided for in 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. He suggested that we make this 
proposal to the Russians and get their response. If they oppose inclusion 
of this idea in the communiqué, we would go no farther. If they agree to 
accept inclusion of this idea, we would go along. He felt that the point, 
however, had to be raised with the Soviets. 

The President agreed that we should so proceed. He said we could 
explain to the Hill that we had chosen to include the explanation in the 
communiqué in preference to drafting a separate protocol to the treaty 
which would cover this point. 

Mr. Ball said that he did not believe ora’ agreement with the Rus- 
sians on this point was sufficient. The President said he felt, however, 
that it was adequate. 

Rusk read the draft communiqué’ which he acknowl- 
edged was not ideal from our point of view. 





’ According to a memorandum of a telephone conversation at 5 pm that day 
ere te tn ly a net pe ee tt ee te 
pee nn ape ey a meer ye pet ap ey an pe 
ee Se ee aid Got te 

ee 

had been slow to recognize een “He would hate to feel 

dat cobadoatuied Gembbetevenbonenh *Weehed Bernau Department of State 
Rush Piles Lot 72 D 192, Telephone Conversations) 


“itis not clear whach draft is referred to here. see footnote & below 
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The President then raised the question of sending a letter to de 
Gaulle.* He thought we should send this letter now and let the British 
Prime Minister know of our decision because the time for his press con- 
ference was getting near. He said at the time we announced the initialling 
in Moscow we should release a statement from the White House saying 
that we welcomed the successful conclusion of the treaty negotiations. 
Shortly thereafter he should make a formal speech which would include 
all our arguments in favor of the test ban treaty. 

Secretary Rusk pointed out that several Senators had a let-down 
feeling because they had been fighting a comprehensive test ban treaty 
and now are confronted with a three-environment test ban which per- 
mitted the continuance of underground testing. Many of the arguments 
against a comprehensive treaty fall to the ground under the limited test 
ban treaty because the problem of inspecting underground tests does not 
arise. 

Mr. Murrow felt that public opinion was somewhat confused and 
urged that the President's speech be made as early as possible. 

The President said if the test ban treaty was initialled tomorrow, he 
could make his speech on Friday or hold over until Monday. No press 
conference is scheduled before Wednesday. Mr. Bundy suggested that 
there be a brief statement at the time of initialling to be followed by a 
longer speech. 

Mr. Murrow urged that the Administration set the tone for the pub- 
lic at once by emphasizing that the limited test ban treaty was the result 
of our initiative. 

Secretary Rusk said he felt the bipartisan leaders should be brought 
in for a briefing promptly. He also suggested that policy guidance on the 
test ban treaty be sent to the field. 

At this point Mr. Bundy reported ona telephone call he had from Mr. 
Kaysen from Moscow.° With respect to the phrase discussed earlier, the 
delegation felt the cure was worse than the disease. The delegation had 
been over this point with the British delegation and together they had 
decided not to raise it with the Russians. The negotiators were in session 
but the U.S. delegation had asked for a delay in order to obtain additional 
instructions. 

The President said he felt that the language to be included in the 
communiqué is regarded more seriously here than in Moscow. If Mr. 
Harriman stil! doesn’t want the language which we have suggested to 
him, then we will face the problem of what Mr. Harriman should do. Sec- 
retary Rusk said that the President, in his speech and again before sign- 
ing the treaty, could explain the entire problem. 





‘ For text as delivered on July 25, see Document 352 
*No memorandum of this telephone conversation has been found 
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Mr. Bundy said that Mr. Harriman would be returning to Washing- 
ton on Saturday or Sunday. Mr. Murrow urged the President not to await 
Harriman’s return before making a speech. The President agreed that he 
would speak on Friday and would wait a draft by tomorrow. Mr. Harri- 
man is to be asked for suggestions to be included in the speech. 

Secretary Rusk cautioned that Mr. Harriman, in his talk with 
Khrushchev on Saturday, might encounter very rough going.® Mr. Harri- 
man might be in the position of returning to Washington with a limited 
test ban treaty in one pocket and a Soviet ultimatum in the other. Ambas- 
sador Thompson said that the Russians have pushed Mr. Harriman hard 
on their proposal for a non-aggression pact. 

The President wanted to be sure that the French, Italians and Ger- 
mans were informed of the negotiations. He thought Secretary Rusk 
should send a personal message to German Foreign Minister Schroeder.’ 

Mr. Bundy read to the group the most recent Harriman cable on the 
draft communiqué.* 

The President responded by suggesting that Mr. Harriman discuss 
the point in his conversation with Khrushchev. He felt it would be hard to 
deal with it in the wording of the communiqué. He said we might be 
asked in the Senate about this point and we should be in a position so that 
Secretary Rusk could say we have dealt with the point. The record of the 
Moscow meetings should be such as to prove that the point had been dis- 
cussed with the Russians. 

Secretary Rusk agreed that we must discuss this with the Russians. 
if they respond and reveal that they had in mind an effort to limit our use 
of nuclear weapons in war by means of the limited test ban treaty, then 
we will indeed have a major problem on our hands. 

The President said that if we are ever asked about the point, we will 
answer by saying we have discussed it with the Russians. It is important 
to tell Mr. Harriman so that he will understand why it is necessary to 
have raised this question during his meeting in Moscow.’ 


Bromley Smith'® 





* july 27. Harriman actually met with Khrushchev on July 26; see Document 354 


In telegram 232 to Bonn, July 24, Rusk instructed McGhee to tell Schroeder that 
while the United States considered it “of highest importance” that China, North Vietnam, 
North Korea, Outer Mongolia, and East Germany all adhere to the test ban treaty, it was 
“well-established in the post-war period that adherence to multilateral agreements does 
not imply recognition among signatories who do not otherwise recognize each other.” 
After citing examples, Rusk concluded that he hoped that Schroeder would find his com- 
ments a “basis for removing any anxieties about GDR adherence.” (Department of State, 
Central Files, DEF 18-4) 

* Apparent reference to telegram 311 or 313; see Document 347 and footnote 3 thereto 

* See Document 350 


Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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350. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, July 24, 1963, 9:43 p.m. 


320. To Harriman. Regret that we must return to Deptel 304' on sub- 
ject of non-application of test ban treaty to self-defense under Article 51 
of the UN Charter. On basis Secretary's appearance in preliminary con- 
sultation with three Senate Committees, it is already clear that text will be 
given the most minute examination and any point of ambiguity will be 
critically examined. Further, it would be of the most far-reaching conse- 
quence if there is in fact a disagreement between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union on this point. Therefore, you should tell Gromyko in the casual, 
informative fashion suggested in Deptel 304 that if this question is raised 
in the US, either in public discussion or in the course of Senate consider- 
ation, it would be our intention to respond by simply saying that the 
treaty on a nuclear test ban does not affect the right of self-defense 
against armed attack under Article 51 of UN Charter. We are confident 
that this is also Soviet Union’s attitude. If he should reflect any different 
view and disclose that Soviets would claim that this treaty bars the use of 
nuclear weapons in defense against attack, then procedures presently 
scheduled should be delayed pending clarification of that point. We are 
not insisting upon formal changes in the draft treaty or even calling 
attention to the possibility of a problem in the communiqué. But we must 
be clear that no effort will be made to pretend later that this treaty 
attempts to do something which never arose in the course of discussion, 
namely, to prohibit the use of nuclear weapons in self-defense. 

We hope that in fact there will be no difference on the merits on this 
question and that you can establish the necessary record quite infor- 
mally. It is after all no more than a matter of saying to Gromyko, without 
significant dissent from him, that this treaty and self-defense are in fact 
two very different subjects. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-6. Secret; Operational Immediate; 
Eyes Only Ban. Drafted by Rusk; cleared by Foster, Thompson, Ball, and Bundy; and 
approved by Read 

‘See footnote 5, Document 344. In telegram 312 from Moscow, July 24, received at 
5:30 p.m., Harriman stated that the delegation had considered ihe problem of a literal inter- 
pretation of Article | before recormmending the revised text, but had been unable to find 
any appropriate language to avoid the possibility of such a “highly legalistic” construction 
Fisher, McNaughton, and a British legal expert had agreed that the provisions in Article | 
were not legally applicable to use of nuclear weapons in hostilities. “1 do believe that rais- 
ing subject would substantially complicate our task. Therefore, in acco: dance authority 
Deptel 304, I have not raised it.” (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO)) 
In an interview with George Bunn on November 21, 1964, McNaughton gave an extended 
account of the delegation’s consideration of this problem. (Library of Congress, Manu- 
script Division, Harriman Papers, Classified Series, John T. McNaughton) 
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Suggest you report results by guarded telephone call as soon as fea- 
sible. 


Rusk 





351. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in the 
Soviet Union 


Washington, July 24, 1963, 9:44 p.m. 


321. You must continue to press with regard to the matter raised in 
Deptel 305' concerning Paragraph 2 of Article III, especially as Gromy- 
ko’s comments? raise a question we cannot ignore. As treaty language 
now reads, instruments of accession must be deposited with all the Gov- 
ernments of the original parties. We cannot adopt a different position 
toward Nationalist China than the USSR adopts toward Red China. Yet 
under the present treaty language it is not clear that if one of the deposi- 
tary states refuses tu recognize the signature of an acceding state, the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 4 of Article III are complied with so as to make the 
accession of the depositing state effective. 

Under these circumstances, the best solution would be for the inser- 
tion of the words “any of” between the words “of” and “the” in the 
second sentence of Paragraph 2. However, we need not insist upon that if 
there can be a written understanding by all original parties that if a state 
which one or more does not recognize deposits its instrument of acces- 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4. Secret; immediate, 
Eyes Only Ban. Drafted by Rusk; cleared by Foster, Thompson, and Bundy; and 
approved by Read. 


‘In 305, July 23, 10 p.m. (drafted by Thompson; cleared by Bundy, Foster, 
Ball, and ,and approved by Rusk), the Department stated its « ing concern over 
the ratification issue and whether it was “contemplated” that party would 

its ratification with all three depositories. If so, the Department suggested insertion 
of in Article I] that would explicitly allow any acce nation to the rati- 
fication with any or all of the three original parties. This procedure “might care of the 
Soviet problem if their concern is that there would be a dist roportionate number of signa- 
tures or accessions Geposited with Western parties.” (Tts4.) 

” Reference 1s to Gromyko's comments on the ratification issue reported 
312 from Moscow, 24, received at 5:30 p.m., ond telagpamn 996 tooes hdaseoes 
(Beth ibid., DEF 18-3 (MO)) 
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sion with at least one original party, that will be sufficient to register 
accession. Such a written understanding could also record agreement 
that accession in no way affects degree of recognition granted by any 
party to another. FYI. This understanding would be most helpful to us 
with Bonn which is already raising question whether GDR accession is 
consistent with Hallstein doctrine. End FYL 

In raising this question with Gromyko you should make it clear to 
him that if he denies the accession of Nationalist China as a party upon 
deposit of an instrument of accession with the US, then we must deny the 
accession of Mainland China and other regimes not recognized by us if 
they deposit instruments of accession with the Soviet Union. In that 
event Mainland China and other regimes not recognized by the US could 
take the position that their desire to join was frustrated, and, thus, they 
had no responsibility for any inhibitions on testing. If your analysis is 
correct that the Soviet Union is seeking in the test ban treaty to obtain 
leverage on Peking, then this argument should be sufficient to persuade 
Gromyko to adopt a more acceptable position on this question. You 
might also point out that if the problem of non-recognition is injected as 
an impediment to accession, then many states will have problems since 
there will be many instances where a party does not recognize one or 
more other states. This would greatly diminish the scope and effective- 
ness of the treaty. 


Rusk 





352. Letter From President Kennedy to President de Gaulle 


Washington, July 25, 1963. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am sure you have been watching the signs of 
movement within the Communist Bloc. There is accumulating evidence 
that the Sino-Soviet rift is definite. This could lead to major develop- 
ments along lines that you have long foreseen. The speed and direction of 
these developments may shortly be clarified. 





Source: Department of State, Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204, Kennedy / 
venga gw with de Gaulle 1961-1964. Top Secret; Eyes Only. A note on the 
source text s: “Original delivered to Elysee on 25 Jul 63.” Concerning the delivery of 
this letter, see Document 349 
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During fluid periods such as the present, we all face particularly 
heavy burdens of decision. We must be on guard not to mistake transient 
signs of movement for long-range trends. But we must be equally alert to 
seize the opportunities that may be presented by great historic changes. 

This is the dilemma that has confronted us in our current discus- 
sions with the Soviet Union. Chairman Khrushchev has put forward in 
Moscow several suggestions that may indicate a serious interest in mak- 
ing progress toward the control of armaments. He has mentioned the 
establishment of static observation posts to provide safeguards against 
surprise attack through early information on unusual troop movements 
and concentrations. He has also suggested the possibility of limitations 
on force levels and the level of military budget expenditures. 


The Soviet Government has also stressed its desire for a non-aggres- 
sion pact. We of course have made it plain that any proposals of this sort 
will require consultation and agreement among the Western allies before 
any action at all can be taken, and we rejected the notion of a necessary 
link between a test ban and this quite separate topic. We will take pains in 
any communiqué on the present discussion to make clear the interest 
which our allies have in this matter. 


1 am not at all sure how far any of this can be pursued, but it is pos- 
sible that some of these proposals can be usefully considered in later dis- 
cussion. 


The one field in which Governor Harriman and Lord Hailsham 
have been authorized to negotiate is the field of a test ban treaty, and in 
this area they appear near agreement on a draft of a treaty which will 
commit its signers to an ending of nuclear testing in three environ- 
ments—the atmosphere, outer space, and under the sea. In my judgment 
this is a limited but important accomplishment. 

My view of this limited agreement is governed by the possibility 
that we may be at an important turning point and that the ability of the 
leading Western nations to show a common front to the Communist Bloc 
can make a vital difference in the outcome. | hope, therefore, that you will 
not feel it necessary to make an early final decision with regard to the 
policy of France toward this treaty. I hope that you may decide to reserve 
judgment until after there is an opportunity for full discussion among 
your Government, the Government of the United Kingdom, and the 
Government of the United States. We have always hoped to have the par- 
ticipation of France in banning tests, and French participation, after due 
consideration and discussion, could have great positive effects 

I recognize that in .onsidering whether to sign this treaty. you will 
have to weigh the fact that adherence to a treaty would end your use of 
one means of acquiring information relevant to nuclear weapons. As we 
have already indicated, the United States Government would be willing 
to explore alternatives which might make French testing in these three 
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environments unnecessary. While there are both political and technical 
problems here, we hope they are capable of solution. 

These are most complex topics, and I am sure that effective and pro- 
ductive understandings will require most careful discussion among us. 
All that I am urging now is that it would be to our common advantage for 
our three Governments to explore these questions. Such exploration will 
obviously be much more likely of success if the French position on a pos- 
sible test ban agreement can be kept open while the problems involved 
are examined. 

Our Governments have had different approaches to this set of prob- 
lems for many years, and if we are to work out a new level of understand- 
ing, we shall need time and patience. But I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that we shall gain more than we lose if we are able to begin a serious 
reconsideration in the light of the possibility that the world may be able 
to put a stop to further nuclear testing in the air, underwater, and in 
space. 


Sincerely,’ 





'Pnnted trom an unsigned copy 





353. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 25, 1963, 10 p.m. 


328. 1. Initialing took place 7:15 p.m.' This was only general busi- 
ness following private meeting of over two hours with Harriman, Gro- 
myko and Hailsham discussing problem of unrecognized regimes dealt 
with in Deptel 305 and problem of interpretation of Article One dealt 
with in Deptel 304,’ and telephone conversation Kaysen/ Bundy at 7 
p.m.‘ 





Source. Department of State, Centra! Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO) Secret. Received at 
628 p.m 

' For text of the tripartite communiqué, dated July 25, which was released with the 
text of the treaty simultaneously in Moscow, London, and Paris, see Department of State 
Bulletin, August 12, 1963, p 239 Text of President Kennedy's radio and television address 
delivered July 26 is ibid. pp. 24-238 

* See footnote 1, Document 351 

* See footnote 5, Document 44 

* See footnote 10 below 
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2. With respect to unrecognized regimes, an explicit oral under- 
standing was reached as follows: any such regime could deposit with 
any depositary or depositaries which would take it and this depositary 
in turn could send notice to other depositaries. If this notice is accepted 
by the other depositaries, there is a full, binding accession all around. But 
no depositary is bound to accept either directly or indirectly through 
notice, accession by a regime which it did not recognize. If notice is not 
accepted the obligation between the depositor and the receiving deposi- 
tary is nonetheless valid, although the refusing party recognizes no rela- 
tion. If notice is refused, no further comment will be made either by the 
party refusing notice or any other party.” 

Gromyko made it clear that with respect to a regime which they did 
not recognize whose accession they would not accept, they would con- 
sider any action by that regime to adhere to the treaty illegal, but was 
aware that the US would have different views and would accept the 
accession. Gromyko was explicitly referring to the GDR. The Soviet 
Union would not object to our action, unless we made some statement to 
insist that the Soviet position was incorrect. Gromyko indicated that he 
recognized that the US would have the same rights. He gave as hypothet- 
ical case, US refusal to recognize adherence of GDR: US would not recog- 
nize the legality of a deposit by GDR; but USSR would accept adherence 
and GDR would be regarded by USSR as party to treaty 

Cromyko indicated that both countries might well accept notifica- 
tion uf accession of regimes which they did not recognize and did not 
propose to recognize. He hoped that we would in the case of the GDR 
and similar cases and stated the USSR would in all cases except one. 


Gromyko said that if we attempted to write anything on the subject 
he would have to include a reference to the one country he had in mind 
and thought it was best that the matter remain on the basis of the explicit 
oral understanding we had reached. Harriman explained we must pre- 
sent this matter to Senate, and it was agreed that Harriman and other US 
officials were free to present the understanding and explain it in any 
appropriate way to Senate in presentation of treaty. Gromyko further 
stated he did not want to write our testimony to the Senate for us, nor did 
he want to edit it; we were free to say whatever we wished to about the 
understanding; as long as we stuck to the facts then Soviets would 
remain silent. Soviet Government would of course have to correct any 





* In a telephone call to Rusk at 11:45 a.m. on July 25, Bundy stated that Macmillan, 
acting on 4 message from Hailsham received before that day s meetings in Moscow, 
thought that the United States should not insist on pursuit of either the depository or the 
wartime explosion issue Bundy pointed out that the White House, however, ht both 
could be pursued for another 24 howrs. “Sec agrees. If we seem to agree when we don't we 
are in trouble" (Memorandum by Bernau; Department of State, Rusk Piles: Lot 72 D 192, 
Telephone Conversations) 
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incorrect statement. In course of discussion, it was agreed that Harri- 
man-Gromyko letter referred to in Embtel 321° should be treated as 
memorandum already overtaken by events.’ 

3. Inthe private session, I made the statement contained in Embtel 
320° regarding possibility that Article One might be read to outlaw use of 
nuclear weapons in war. Gromyko looked baffled.’ He said “this treaty 
deals with the prohibition of nuclear tests in three environments. Of 
course it is not a prohibition of nuclear weapons or weapons in general, 
although the USSR is in favor of general and complete disarmament. The 
scope of the treaty is self-explanatory.” "° 





*T 321 from Moscow, July 25, reported in part on the presentation to the 
Soviets on the morning of July 25 of a letter from Harriman to Gromyko that embodied the 
instructions in telegram 321, Document 351. Hailsham disassociated himself from the US 
position on this matter. Text of the letter, marked “Returned,” is in the Library of Congress, 
Manuscript Division, Harriman Papers, Test Ban 8, Miscellaneous 


’Gromyko gave Harriman a letter in reply It purportedly stated that the Soviets 
would “under no arcumstances” recognize “as jegitimate the deposit of ratification instru- 
ments by the Chiang Kai-shek regime, which represents noone, or accession by that regime 
to the said treaty.” A reconstructed text, marked “restored from memory by Akalovsky,” ts 
iid After Harriman at the private session pointed out that this letter would force him to 
write a similar letter toGromyko with reference to the PRC, despite US. desire that the PRC 
would adhere to the treaty, the two agreed to take back their letters and went on to reach the 
agreement described here. (Telegram 333 from Moscow, July 25, Department of State, Cen- 
tral Files, DEF 18-4) See the Supplement 


* The statement actually was contained in telegram 322 from Moscow, July 25. Harn- 
man first mentioned Khrushchev's remark in the opening meeting He then said that the 
test ban would not remove the risk of nuclear war but that “some people” might say that 
Article | made illegal the use of nuclear weapons in war, in which case the United States 
might have to “explain” that the test ban treaty did not prevent a country from using any 
weapons, including nuclear weapons, in self defense as permitted under Article 51 of the 
U.N. Charter. (Department of State, Central Files. DEF 16-3 USSR (MO)) i. garding the 


opening meeting, see Docurnent 325 

*In his interview with Bunn, McNaughton stated that Harriman was “upset” by the 
instruction to raise the issue of use of nuclear weapons in war “He felt that it was insane to 
think that anyone would construe Article | as barring the use of nuclear weapons in anger ~ 
In reporting to Washington, the delegation “spent 30 minutes trying to think of a word” to 
describe Gromyko's reaction “We ended up with ‘baffled.’ Harriman cherished this word 
It pleased him very much. He read this sentence over and over to himself.” See footnote 1, 
Document 350 

"In a telephone call to Bundy after the private meeting, at approximately 7 p.m. Mos- 
cow time, Kaysen described the terms of the understanding on depositones and indicated 
that the Soviets had made no objection to the statement on nuclear explosions in time of 
war Bundy obtained approval of these actions by the President while Kayser, 
was on the line, and while Kennedy apparently eantealiotane with Macmillan The 
principals in Moscow then initialed the treaty in plenary session While no record of Kenne- 
dy’s conversation with Macmillan has been found, there are two of the Kaysen-Bundy con- 
versation One is part of Kaysen's memorandum on the private meeting (Library of Con- 
gress, Manuscript Division, Harriman Papers, Test Ban 12, Post-trip) The other is a partial 
transcript, drafter not indicated (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Kaysen Series, 
Disarmament, Harriman Mission, Records / Action) Both are in the Supplement 
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4. Full report follows soonest." 





"Telegram 321; see footnote 6 above Telegram 347 from Moscow, July 26, gi 
details of the plenary session (Department of State. Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR 


See the Supplement 





354. Telegram From the Embassy in the Soviet Union to the 
Department of State 


Moscow, July 27, 1963, noon. 


365. From Harriman. Harriman, accompanied by Kohler, Kaysen 
and Akalovsky, met with Khrushchev in latter's Kremlin office from 3 to 
5:45 p.m., July 26. Khrushchev accompanied by Gromyko and Dobrynin. 

After exchange of amenities, Harriman opened by congratulating 
Gromyko on his constructive work in making agreement on TB treaty 
possible. Said whenever problems had arisen Gromyko tried help find 
solution 


Khrushchev congratulated Harriman and his associates on flexible 
and skillful work in making it possible reach a good agreement, which 
Sovs believed was very good beginning. Accepted Harriman’s congratu- 
lations to Gromyko and expressed his own. 

Harriman believed we had good agreement; treaty was clear and no 
one could misunderstand it. 

Khrushchev commented it would be difficult for anyone to object to 


it. 

Harriman believed whole world would hail treaty as good effort on 
part of three parties. In broader context it would be regarded as first step 
toward further cooperation in achieving even greater results. Observed 
he had visited West Africa in 1960 and Africans had been very indignant 
with French tests impending in Sahara. They had been told they would 
lose their manhood if wind were to blow south and bring radioactive 





Source. Department of State, Central Piles, POL 7 US/ Harriman. Secret; Eyes Only 
Received at 8.30 am and passed to the White House The portions of this telegram con- 


cerning Germany are printed in vol XV, pp 539-544 
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debris; however, when tests occurred they had found out wind was 
blowing east. Africans would be very happy about our treaty provided 
France adhered to agreement. Said UK had info, which he had no reason 
to believe incorrect, that French could not conduct tests for year. Thus we 
had time to work on de Gaulle. Wondered whether Khrushchev had any 
suggestions or advice this respect. In any event, believed the less said 
publicly the better 

Khrushchev said could give no advice, but Sov desire to see France 
accede to treaty had been stated. In their statements Sovs would not 
stress or accentuate French problem; in other words they would not say 
“If France, etc.” Thus Sovs would provide calm situation and give de 
Gaulle chance consider this problem calmly and take positive stand on it. 


Harriman recalled his statement to Gromyko that President had 
written to de Gaulle. Letter had been delivered yesterday afternoon 
because President wanted de Gaulle receive letter before he had seen 
communiqué and treaty. President had indicated in letter importance we 
place on end of testing and indicated readiness discuss this with de 
Gaulle. While we did not know what outcome would be, this was at least 
an opener. De Gaulle would visit US early next year, in January or Febru- 
ary 

Khrushchev said that was good 


Harriman said did not know whether Khrushchev knew about 
agreement we had with UK' which was outcome of US/UK pooling their 
scientific knowledge in nuclear field during war. Under this agreement 
UK got information from us but could not pass it on without our consent. 
Harriman continued did not know what discussion with de Gaulle 
would be. However, whatever influence we had would attempt ensure 
that no additional country became nuclear power. Harriman expressed 
hope US and Sovs could work together to that end. 

At this point Harriman noticed on Khrushchev's desk model of 
early vintage car. Khrushchev said he had been given this model by Ital- 
iar: industrialist who had visited him; it was model of first Fiat, produced 
1899. Harriman wondered whether this industrialist was capitalist or 
imperialist. Khrushchev replied this was matter of qualitative change, 
but essence was same 

Khrushchev then pointed at slab of ore on his desk, saying it was 
specimen containing nickel, copper and gold. Harriman commented 
perhaps Sovs could give us some gold 

Khrushchev seized this opportunity to say Sovs all in favor of trade; 
they were not like US Congress. Sovs were now about to start large-scale 





' Agreement tor cooperation on the uses of atomic energy for mutual detense pur- 
poses; signed at Washington on july 3, 1958. (9 UST (Pt. 1) 1028) 
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chemical fertilizer industry, and if it were not for obstacles 
raised by US Congress they could place orders for equipment in US 

Harriman hoped that as relations between our two countries 
improved trade relations could also be improved. Noted Khrushchev 
had said in one of his statements that Sov trade with China had been 
reduced by 60 per cent. 

Khrushchev confirmed this. Said Sov trade with China had been 
reduced to minimum and Sovs could not understand Chinese position 
on this matter. Commer’ d however that position would not harm 
USSR. 

Harriman said had thought reduction of trade \\ad been at Sov ini- 
tiative but Khrushchev’s remark implied this had been at China’s initia- 
tive. 

Khrushchev denied it had been Sov initiative but noted Sovs had 
been giving credits to Chinese for their trade with USSR. 

Harriman commented that Sovs had cut out credits to China. 

Khrushchev said Chinese had cancelled orders in USSR and refused 
use Sov credit 

Harriman wondered whether Khrushchev wanted say « ything re 
China's progress toward a nuclear explosion, so that he could pass this 
info on to President. 

Khrushchev replied could only say Sovs had no info whatsoever on 
this matter. Sovs had none of their people there and there was no Sov- 
Chinese mutual exchange of info, particularly on this question. Sovs 
knew nothing about this matter except what they saw in the press; how- 
ever, Khrushchev believed press reports were more inventions than 
reflection of facts. 

Harriman observed Sovs had apparently nelped Chinese in this 
area until 1960. 

Khrushchev confirmed this, saying this had been done at initial 
stage but had not been comprehensive assistance. Chinese scientists and 
engineers had had access to Sov secrets but this had been at very early 
stage and he did not believe they had mastered necessary knowledge; he 
thought Chinese were developing very slowly in this respect. 

Harriman said there was impression among public that Chinese 
would explode nuclear device before end this year or next year 

Khrushchev commented such reports had been appearing in press 
over past two years. But US and USSR knew it quite insufficient to hand 
over secrets of bomb design because for development of nuclear capabil- 
ity it was also necessary to have necessary industry to back up such pro}- 
ect 

Harriman asked whether Khrushchev was not co erned that 
China would explode nuclear device soon. 
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Khrushchev said he was not concerned at all, even if Chinese were to 
do it soon. UK and France had also exploded nuclear bombs but who was 
concerned? There were only two countne> which could, because of eco- 
nomic might, solve fully problem of nuclear weapons, and those coun- 
tries were US and USSR. Khrushchev continued US had developed 
nuclear weapons earlier than USSR but had developed delivery vehicles 
only later. US had had considerable difficulties in developing delivery 
vehicles and Sovs believed it had not overcome those difficulties even 
now, in spite of fact that US possessed excellent industry. US had empha- 
sized bombers too long. He beliewed US bases in Europe had played 
dirty trick on US because US had believed it could keep USSR in fear with 
bombers stationed at those bases. On other hand, USSR had no bases and 
had therefore concentrated on rockets and thus overtaken US. McNa- 
mara has expressed similar thoughts in one of his speeches, and he, 
Khrus!ichev, agreed with him 


Harriman said could agree with what Khrushchev had said pro- 
vided Khrushchev took out reference to US wanting keep USSR in fear 
US did not wish frighten USSR 


Khrushchev wondered what other purpose US bases and bombers 
had been designed for 


Harriman recalled a conversation he had had with Malinovski’ 4 
years ago in which latter had also said US had made mistake by concen- 
trating on long-range bombers. In response to his, Harriman’s, question 
how many bombers Sovs had, Malinovski had said too many. Harriman 
agreed with Khrushchev US had not gone into ICBM's soon enough and 
was still behind Sovs with respect power rocket fuel Reverting to China, 
said it would certainly take ‘ong time for China to catch up, but many 
people US took seriously Sov accusations re China's recklessness, and 
even few missiles in Chinese hands could create great difficulties 


Khrushchev said this of course correct. However, Sovs believed US 
had realized as far back as 7 years ago that it shc id concentrate on mis- 
siles. US would of course catch up, although he did not know when, 
because no special wisdom was required in this field, and science was 
making progress everywhere. Noted, however, that this would not be 
easy to do. He could recall that when he had made statement re obsoles- 
cence of bombers under present conditions, his speech had been 
attacked by Generals and others in US, who denied accuracy of that 
statement. Said although those denials must have been made by reason- 
able people they were unwise. Thought those people simply had not 
wished to admit what everyone knew, i.e., that US did not have missiles, 
because that would have meant US was disarmed. Of course, when Chi- 





? Marshal Radion Y Malinoveky Soviet Minister of Detense 
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nese developed nuclear weapons and rockets, that would ease situation 
for USSR because strength of socialist camp in juxtaposition to imperial- 
ism would be enhanced and thus lesser effort would be required on part 
USSR. Such development would be directed against US and other impe- 
nalrsts 


Harriman asked Khrushchev if he was sure it would not be directed 
against Sovs one day 


Khrushchev asked whether US was distressed about UK and French 
nuclear capability, noting US also had differences with UK and France 
but basically was in agreemeni with them. Same situation applied to 
USSR and China; USSR had common basic Communist concepts with 
China. If sometimes irresponsible or militant statements were made, that 
was only natural because whenever someone lacked means he was one 
who shouted loudest. On other hand, when one possessed means he was 
more restrained because he knew that his adversary was aware of what 
he had for defense and even for attack. (Gromvko interjected attacked 
should be understood as retaliation, and Khrushchev agreed he had 
meant attack in return for aggression.) 


Khrushchev continued when US would have more sense and would 
leave Taiwan, which would help cause of peace. However, most reason- 
able thing to do would be not wait until China possessed nuclear weap- 
ons and do it in advance. US should recognize China and allow it to take 


its rightful place in UN. As to Chiang, that was Chinese problem which 
they should solve. Khrushchev then commented he had digressed; Chi- 
nese question was special question and Sovs had no authority speak on 
Chinese behalf. Sugeested conversation return to matters relating to US- 
USSR relations 


Harriman said before subject nuclear capability dropped he wished 
note that while US behind in power rocket propellents, it had surpassed 
long time since in lighter weight nuclear weapons. Said willing drop 
matter here. Also, said wished point out US relations with UK were dif- 
ferent than those with France, because US had pooled its scientific 
knowledge with UK during war. As to France, we had never been enthu- 
siastic about the de Gaulle’s activities which we believed were wasteful 
and were step in wrong direction. We believed world would be sater if no 
more nuclear powers develop, and certainly if China did not develop 
nuclear capability. Hoped Sovs could get Chinese adhere to treaty before 
they became nuclear power. Also, hoped by time China acquired the 
ability develop nuclear powers, more comprehensive control of arma- 
ments could be had 

Khrushchev agreed and said Sovs making effort prevent increase in 
number nuclear powers. However, these efforts would of necessity be 


weak until agreement on disarmament had been reached, because in 
absence such agreement China and de Gaulle would say why US, UK 
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and USSR may have nuclear weapons and they may not. Therefore, we 
should concentrate our efforts on reaching agreement on disarmament. 
This was cardinal problem which would solve this problem. 


Harriman inquired what next important steps should be taken in 
Khrushchev’s view. 

Khrushchev said perhaps we should move from particular to gen- 
eral. Of course, it would be better if we solved general problem because 
in such case particulars would fall in place. However, great efforts would 
be required to resolve general problem and apparently we unable do it 
now. Yet, particular, or individual measures would also mean progress 
towards disarmament and they were easier to achieve. Noted we were 
celebrating today agreement on what was also a partial disarmament 
measure. At this point Gromyko whispered in Khrushchev’s ear. 


[Here follows discussion of the proposed non-aggression pact and 
of Germany. |] 

Harriman referred to further steps that could be taken. Said some 
people were thinking of what was called in technical terms separable 
first stage. Such stage could include cut-off of production fissionable 
materials for weapons uses and perhaps dismantling certain percentage 
nuclear weapons on each side and making fissionable materials thus 
derived available for peaceful uses. Wondered whether Khrushchev had 
any interest in this and commented such steps might reduce Sov military 
expenditures. 

Khrushchev replied he had no interest whatsoever; moreover, he 
could say Sovs would never agree to this. US position on this matter was 
well known and had been stated over many years. Sovs had also stated 
their position, and still held that position. No results could be derived 
from such an approach. After all, why should Sovs destroy their bombs 
in which they put so much money; why should Sovs destroy some 
bombs and build others. Bombs could be destroyed only under a disar- 
mament arrangement. Sovs could not squander their money, particu- 
larly as their money was people’s money. Sovs were no capitalists, and to 
capitalists such an arrangement would of course mean no loss. US 
should not waste its time developing such proposals; they were totally 
unrealistic. 

Harriman noted Khrushchev had neglected his reference to cut-off. 


Khrushchev said such arrangement would be of no use. Other 
people would say cut-off could yield no result in a situation where US 
and USSR had accumulated enough bombs to blow up whole world. 
Others would say they did not possess such material and therefore must 
produce it. Thus this too was waste of time. As for USSR, it had stopped 
expanding its production fissionable materials and now producing such 
materials at same rate as before. Although he did not know when pre- 
cisely this would happen, it very possible Sovs would stop production 
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fissionable materials in near future; however, that would be without any 
agreement and Sovs would not tell anybody about it. Sovs had enough 
such materials and US was probably in same position. What Sovs were 
now engaged in was refabrication all bombs on basis results latest tests. 


Harriman referred to press reports Khrushchev might have seen re 
cutback US production nuclear weapons. Those reports were premature, 
although he did not know what would happen in future. Wondered 
whether Khrushchev did not really believe it would be useful to come to 
agreement as between our two countries, to stop production and com- 
mented world would regard this as useful step. 


Khrushchev said no. World would assess such arrangement prop- 
erly because it would yield nothing and would in effect mean deceiving 
hopes of world. 

[Here follows discussion of Germany, Laos, Vietnam, and Cuba.] 

Harriman said President very interested in pursuing other ques- 
tions. Khrushchev had noted President's June 10 speech. 

Khrushchev interjected June 10 speech was best statement made by 
any President since Roosevelt. 


Harriman said sure President would appreciate this comment. TB 
treaty gratifying and good step in right direction. We hoped other steps 
could also be made but that would of course require give and take.Com- 
mented Sovs would soon experience invasion by US Senate. 


Khrushchev asked whether those Senators would be clean or 
unclean. Wondered whether President had pulled them out of Noah's 
Ark, but said would welcome both kinds. 

Harriman remarked President had his political difficulties in open, 
whereas Khrushchev has his political difficulties behind these walls 
here. 

Khrushchev denied this, saying he now saw Harriman more useful 
as his adviser when serving as adviser President rather than himself. 
Harriman had convinced himself USSR society, but Harriman wrong as 
USSR most open society. Said he never used casuistry in talking to other 
people, whereas Molotov had always done so and only confused issue. 
Did not agree with dictum ascribed to Talleyrand that diplomats should 
[use] their words only to conceal their thoughts. 


Harriman reiterated President would be happy hear Khrushchev 
comment on June 10 speech. Hoped Khrushchev took President's words 
seriously so that progress could be achieved toward peaceful world. 


Khrushchev wished President would consolidate his position on 
basis that speech. Positions expounded in that speech were good and 
strong but should be made even stronger; those positions promised yield 
good dividends both for President personally and for US in general. 
Concluded here was concrete proof that Sovs did not always use bad 
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words about capitalists, they also used good words about some capital- 
ists if those capitalists deserved them. As it was now dinner time the 
party walked together to palace.° 

Kohler 





* In a brief memorandum Harnman told the following story to illustrate the contrast 
between Khrushchev and Stalin: as the party crossed Kremlin Square on the way to dinner, 
Khrushchev “shook hands with some of the bystanders who applauded him. He 
introduced me as ‘Gaspodin Garriman,’ saying, ‘He has just signed a test ban treaty and I 
am going to take him to dinner. Do you think he deserves dinner” They applauded loudly 
and cheered.” (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4) 





355. Editorial Note 


In a letter to Secretary Rusk dated July 2%, 1963, German Foreign 
Minister Gerhard Schroeder asked that the United States negotiate an 
explanatory protocol to the limited test ban treaty stating that ratification 
of the treaty or accession to it by territories or authorities “not generally 
recognized as states” constituted contractual relations only to parties 
that had already recognized such entities. In his reply of July 30, Rusk 
stated that Harriman had specifically stated before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on July 29 that adherence of the “Soviet Zone of 
Occupation” to the treaty would not affect any question of recognition, 
that it was not feasible to add to the treaty as already negotiated, and that 
he (Rusk) did not think the proposed language would add to the under- 
standing on the subject reached at Moscow. In formal hearings after sig- 
nature of the treaty and in communications with other governments, the 
United States would make its interpretation on the recognition issue 
more generally known; however, it was the U.S. view that it was in the 
interest of the “free world” that the treaty should be binding on as many 
“governments, regimes and authorities as possible.” (Telegrams 292 and 
298 to Bonn, both July 30; Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4) 

Schroeder reiterated his proposal in slightly different form in an 
August 1 letter to Rusk, this time requesting that it be issued as a declara- 
tion by the two Western powers upon signature of the treaty in Moscow. 
Rusk replied on August 2 and again refused, referring to the President's 
statement at his news conference the preceding day and stating the view 
that it wasn’t in the interest of the “free world to declare abstractly that 
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such deposits created no obligations on an unrecognized regime—hav- 
ing in mind, for example, Communist China—vis-a-vis a non-recogniz- 


ing depositary. It is our conclusion that any such questions should be 
reserved for such time as a practical issue might arise.” (Ibid., Presiden- 
tial Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, German Officials’ Correspondence 
with Rusk, 1961-1964, and Rusk’s Correspondence with German Offi- 
cials, 1961-1964, respectively) 

For text of the President's statement regarding East Germany and 
the test ban treaty, see Department of State Bull-tin, September 2, 1963, 
page 354. The Department's statement on the subject issued on August 2 
is ibid., page 355. 





356. Memorandum by Director of Central Intelligence McCone 


Washington, July 30, 1963. 


Question: What does the Director think of the test ban agreement? 

Answer: In appraising the question of whether the proposed test 
ban agreement would meet the best interests of the United States one 
must consider the measurable advantages of continuing testing, which 
are of particular interest to the Military and to the AEC and its laborato- 
ries, and the broader questions of national policy of interest to the Presi- 
dent. 

It is obvious that by continued testing, we can improve our weapon 
technology and the quality and dependability of our nuclear weapons. 
On the other hand, continuation of testing would bring us up against the 
imponderables of world opinions, intensification of the arms race, dan- 
gers inherent in the proliferation question, and finally, fear on the part of 
that segment of people in the United States and, for that matter the 
world, whether exaggerated or not, of the consequences of radioactive 
fallout. 

On consideration, our present weapons seem adequate for our mili- 
tary needs, so that further atmospheric testing is unnecessary. To be sure, 





Source: Central Intelligence Agency, DCI Memoranda 3/1/62-4/ 30/65. Secret. A 
typewritten note after the drafting line reads: “Noted by Dr. Chamberlain, whose changes 
are incorporated.” This memorandum was possibly prepared in anticipation of the brief- 
ing described in Document 357 
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we could develop larger weapons, but the case for the military effective 
ness of larger weapons is not very good in contrast to the case which can 
be made for a larger number of low-megaton weapons deliverable with 
greater accuracy of improved weapons systems. In the anti-ballistic mis- 
sile field, it appears that an ABM system can be built from present 
technology but it probably will not be the most economical nor the best 
system. Moreover, significant gains can be made in ABM warhead devel- 
opment by underground testing. In the tactical field, any desired devel- 
opment can be pursued in the underground. Important strides can be 
made in the underground and many, though not all, weapons effects can 
be developed in the underground. 

On balance, it appears to me our national interest is served by the 
test ban treaty for two reasons: First, the proliferation question can be 
partially though not totally resolved; and secondly, a step, though a 
small one, will be made in reaching an understanding between the two 
opposing nuclear powers. 

This judgment is valid on the assumption that the United States will 
be resolute in preserving the vitality of its laboratories, in pursuing satis- 
factory underground test programs to add to the knowledge and the 
state of the art of the development of our nuclear weapons, and finally, to 
maintain a high state of readiness our Pacific proving grounds so that a 
test program could be resumed promptly if the Soviets abrogate the 
treaty. 





357. Editorial Note 


On July 30, 1963, John McCone briefed the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
response to questions raised by them concerning a test ban agreement. 
The Chiefs first asked what was the present position of the Soviet Union 
in relation to the United States in the fields of strategic nuclear weapons, 
anti-missile missile defense, and tactical nuclear weapons. According to 
McCone’s briefing paper, his response was that the Soviet Union [text not 
declassified). The United States had more strategic weapons deployed. 
The Soviets did not exceed the United States in knowledge of the effects 
of multimegaton warheads on hardened missile sites. 

In ABMs, neither side could be confident of the effectiveness of any 
ABM system chosen on the basis of present data, and hence any system 
widely deployed by either side was likely to be overdesigned to compen- 
sate for uncertainties, and hence more costly than one which would be 
attained through continued testing in the atmosphere and in space. The 
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United States was presently superior in design, diversity, and numbers 
of nuclear weapons in most tactical systems. With unlimited under- 
ground testing, the Soviets would “over a period of years be abie” to 
overcome the U.S. lead in weapons for tactical deployment and draw 
even. The briefing paper then detailed error rates in these estimates for 
different categories of weapons. 

With regard to a question on U S. detection capabilities for clandes- 
tine testing, the briefing paper stated that the United States could detect 
atmospheric tests of 5 KT or more. High yield tests could not escape 
detection except in deep space. A Soviet attempt to test underwater was 
unlikely. 

Regarding Soviet motives in signing the limited test ban treaty, the 
most important, according to the paper, was the Soviet desire to achieve 
political gains in Europe by bringing about a general relaxation of ten- 
sions. The briefing paper also stressed a general Soviet desire to avoid 
proliferation, although not in China. The Soviets recognized that the 
treaty would not prevent China from attaining nuclear weapons and 
were unlikely to mount any preemptive strike against its future nuclear 
capability. They did wish, however, to demonstrate as part of their ideo- 
logical competition with China that a Communist state could advanta- 
geously negotiate an agreement with a capitalist one. Another possible 
motive was an economic incentive to check the arms race and bring 
about a reduction of Soviet forces. (Memorandum from McCone to 
Bundy dated July 30, which covers two-section briefing paper of same 
date; Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agen- 
cies Series, ACDA, Test Ban, U.S. Military Views) 





358. Telegram From the White House to the Embassy in France 


Washington, August 4, 1963, 8:48 p.m.! 


CAP 63421. From Bundy to Bohlen. For opening of business 
Monday AM? 





Source Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 66 D 204, President de 
Gaulle’s Correspondence with Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 1961-1964 Vol. 1. Secret; 
Operational Immediate; Eyes Only The source text does not indicate whether the 
went directly from the White House to the Embassy or whether it was relayed to the 
Department for transmission to Paris The Department received the telegram at 12:11 a.m 
on August 5 

' The source text bears Greenwich Mean Time and date of 050248Z August 


* August 5 
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Following is message received from de Gaulle today; our comment 
follows message. 

Message follows: (de Gaulle letter) 

Mr. President: 

On the eve of the agreement that the United States and Great Britain 
concluded on July 26 with the Soviet Union you gave me in your message 
of July 25 some indications concerning the negotiations in Moscow. 

I have not failed to pay great attention to the fact that in your opinion 
certain indications would permit one to think that the Soviets would not 
be opposed completely to taking some steps on the road to disarmament. 
If on their side, as well as on yours, some measures were envisaged to 
bring about the effective elimination of nuclear weapons, France, as you 
know, would be very willing to discuss the matter. But it does not seem to 
me that we have reached that point. Nevertheless the French Govern- 
ment believes that the problem of the prohibition of delivery could be 
studied. It is ready to do so in common with the Government of United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 


I must tell you Mr. President that certain other proposals which were 
made in Moscow by the Soviet Union could not obtain French accept- 
ance. This is the case in particular regarding the conclusion of a non-ag- 
gression pact between on the one hand the members of NATO and on the 
other the Soviet Union and the countries which she holds under her 
yoke. Entirely apart from the fact that this kind of assimilation between 
the two sides could not be accepted by France, the Soviet proposal 
obviously tends to the recognition, that is to say reinforcement, by the 
West of the situation that they have created, and which they maintain by 
force, in Central and Eastern Europe, in particular the fiction of aGerman 
Democratic Republic. There is, moreover, every reason to believe that the 
Soviet Government would not fail in this event to renew its demands 
concerning the treaty, that is to say the fate of Berlin. The difficulty which 
would result in Europe and primarily in Germany from the acceptance, 
even partial, of these claims would react directly on the security and on 
the policy of France, so that she would be obliged to examine with partic- 
ular care anything that eventually might be negotiated in Moscow on 
this subject. 

Your message, Mr. President, informed me in the first place of the 
treaty which was about to be concluded by your negotiations with those 
of tine USSR on the banning of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in space 
and in the sea. In that respect, please be assured of my complete under- 
standing of the decision which you have made. It is quite natural that the 
United States which has in the last twenty years made a very large num- 
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ber of atomic experiments of every kind ard which is equipped with an 
enormous stock of very powerful and very viried weapons should now 
consider that new tests would no longer be useful and should undertake 
to make no more tests, it being understood that the Soviets would also 
abstain. France is, as you know, in a quite different situation. With her 
uvwn means she has undertaken, later than the other nuclear powers, a 
program which will give her, in her turn, atomic armament, not as mas- 
sive no doubt but of the same order. She could not therefore stop the nec- 
essary tests before attaining the goal. 

You told me, without giving any precise details, that there exist 
methods of exchange which would permit the French Government to 
attain, by other means, the result which she is seeking. But over and 
above the fact that, no matter what hypothesis one bases oneself on, 
France would have to make tests; one cannot see how France could 
receive in this field the assistance of another state without conditions 
which would limit right to use of these weapons. This, France would 
regard as incompatible with sovereignty.‘ 

De Gaulle 

Our comment: Obviously delivery of this message invalidates pre- 
ceding instructions® and you should use only those parts of such instruc- 
tions as are helpful in light of what follows. 

President believes you should concentrate discussion on two 
aspects of de Gaulle’s letter. First you should express interest in knowing 
why de Gaulle says that “under any circumstances, France would have 
to make tests”. President is interested to know what view of technology 
and of partnership underlies this categorical statement. 

Second question interesting to us is de Gaulle assertion that all 
assistance must imply unacceptable conditions. President has carefully 
stated desire to cooperate without stating any conditions. FYI: Object 





‘In telegram 475 from Paris, July 30, Bohlen stated that he had spoken to de Gaulle 
during a luncheon that day. De Gaulle “told me definitely there was no chance of France 
ad to the test ban treaty” Regarding nuclear information, de Gaulle stated th he 
did not Kennedy coud, even if he wished, make it available to France, that he 
doubted whether Kennedy did seriously wish to make it available, and that, even if France 
received the information, it would have to test in order to verify the workability of its 
hydrogen bomb (Department of State, Central Piles, DEF 18-4) 


* In telegram 661 to Pans, August 4. the White House instructed Bohlen to emphasize 
to Couve de Murville the serious desire of the United States for a discussion on nuclear 
cooperation, and that the United States was awaiting de Gaulle's reply to the President's 
letter to see if a dialog could (Ti drafted by Bundy and transmitted to the 
Department for transmission to Paris; ibid, POL FR-US) 
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remains to put monkey of non-co-operation on General de Gaulle’s back, 
since in fact we remain willing to co-operate.* End FYL’ 





* In an August 5 letter to Macmillan, Kennedy stated that he thought de Gaulle not 
only did not want U S nuclear help but was unwilling to discuss the matter seriously The 
Presdent wanted to send de Gaulle another message to make it plain that it was not the 
Unuted States that was unwilling to explore ihe issue In a message to Bundy received in the 
White House on August 7, de Zulueta reported that Macmillan was “doubtful about the 
wisdom of going too fast” with de Gaulle, on the ground that de Gaulle’s language on sov- 
7 would seem to preclude any agreement (Both in Kennedy Library, National Secu- 

’ : and Agenoes Senes, ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban Correspond- 
ence 7/12-8/7/63) 

7 On August 8, Ball opened a lengthy memorandum to the President by noting that 
7 since last January, whenever the hand of tnendship has been stretched across 
the sea, Generai de Gaulle has put a dead fish in it © He went on to give arguments as to why 
a further nuclear offer to France would d:srupt the Atlantic Alhance, isolate Germany, and 
confirm de Gaulle “in the nghtness of ius own obduracy” (Department of State, Central 
Files, DEF 12 FR) 





359. Editorial Note 


On August 5, 1963, in Moscow, representatives of the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States signed the Treaty Banning 
Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space, and Under 
Water. For text, see 14 UST (Pt. 2) 1313, or Documents on Disarmament, 
1963, pages 291-293. 

Secretary Rusk arrived in the Soviet Union for talks with Soviet 
leaders on August 3 and departed on August 10. Documentation regard- 
ing preparations for and talks during this visit, which included some tri- 
partite discussion of the proposed non-aggression pact, non-diffusion of 
nuclear weapons, and control posts to monitor troop movements in 
Europe, is in volume V and volume XV. A summary of the talks is in 
Topol 184 to Paris, August 10. (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 
18-3 USSR (MO)) A compendium of telegrams, briefing papers, memo- 
randa of conversation, and other documents relating to Rusk’s trip is 
ibid., Conference Files: Lot 66 D 110, CF 2288-2295. 
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360. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Germany 


Washington, August 6, 1963, 9-58 p.m. 


374. Eyes only for Ambassador. The following message from the 
President should be delivered to the Chancellor's office as soon as pos- 
sible. Unless rumors about Chancellor's discussion with McNamara 
have spread, there should be no other distribution or discussion of this 
letter. If rumors about Chancellor's discussion with McNamara or of 
contents of this letter should begin to spread outside Chancellor's office, 
you should make recommendativn and seek instruction. 

“Dear Mr. Chancellor: 

Secretary McNamara has just come back and reported to me his long 
conversation with you.' He has suggested that it mighi be useful for me 
to send you a letter commenting on some of the things which you and he 
talked about, and I think his suggestion is a good one. As he reports the 
conversation, you talked about two major topics. The larger of them is 
the question of the basic policy of the West toward the Soviet Union, in 
which, as I understand it, your worry is that the U.S. may be too easily 
beguiled by the smiles and tricks of the Soviet Government 

1 understand this concern, but I must tell you in all frankness that I 
do not think it is justified. It seems to me, in fact, as far from the mark as 
the kind of thing | sometimes hear from political groups in this country 
who say that it is wrong to trust the democratic commitment and the loy- 
alty to the Alliance of the Federal Republic. The truth is, in my judgment, 
that one of the wisest things our two countries have done the last fifteen 
years is to trust each other, and | think the record of the United States 
Government as a whole, and of this Administration in particular, makes 
it pretty clear that we are not disposed to be taken in by Soviet duplicity. 

I myself believe that it is much too soon to throw our hats in the air 
because of a single agreement on a single subject, the limited test ban— 
important as that subject is. | believe that we have reached even this small 





Source rtment of State, Presidential Correspondence Lot 66 D 204, Presidents 
Kennedy and , Correspondence with German Officials, 1963-1964 Vol. Il. Secret; 
Operational Immediate Drafted in the White House 


‘In a meeting with Adenauer on July 31. McNamara learned that the Chancellor 
“did not belheve the Moscow agreement was a success for the United States” and that 
ee eee ee caution in future ” with the 
Soviets Adenauer also repea German concerns about adherence of Germany to the 
pene Bama ng aay Aor res doy gr pe my (Memorandum of con- 
versation by McGhee enclosed with am A-20 from Bonn, August 2; ibid, Central 
Files, DEF 18-4) McNamara and lor Adenauer met again on August 5, when the 
Chancellor voiced the same concerns. A report on the meeting is in telegram 475 from 
Bonn, August 5, printed in vol. XV, pp. 546-552 
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understanding as much through our strength and resolution as through 
the process of negotiation, and I recognize, as you do, that we are dealing 
still with a government which has repeatedly posed threats to the free- 
dom of West Berlin and which, as late as October of last year, undertook a 
peculiarly dangerous and reckless act of duplicity in Cuba. So we are not 
under illusions about the Soviet Government, and you may be quite sure 
that Secretary McNamara, who has pressed so hard and so successfully 
for a strengthening of Western defenses in the last three years, is not a 
man who is likely to be lulled into forgetfulness or neglect of his duty by a 
single limited agreement. It is Secretary McNamara, after all, who has 
been my chief lieutenant in a process of reinforcement which has added 
nine billion dollars a year to our defense budget, and has increased the 
number of our battle-ready divisions by forty per cent. Jt was with Secre- 
tary McNamara that I called up 150,000 Reserves at the height of the Ber- 
lin crisis in 1961. And he and | feel, just as you do, that this is no time to let 
down our guard 


It may be, as you say, that there is some danger of relaxation in 
Europe, and you can count on us to work energetically against any »»ch 
tendency That is one reason why Secretary McNamara has pressed sO 
hard in Bonn to find ways and means of meeting the overseas cost of the 
great forces which we have placed in Germany for the common defense. 


Our own commitment and alertness, of course, have to be world- 
wide. If the Chinese should break out into new acts of aggression, it is 
only the United States among Western countries that will have the neces- 
sary means and determination for reply. We are the only Western power 
fully engaged in a two-front struggle in the cold war, and I| think there is 
little reason for any feeling that we are blind to its dangers and demands. 


Let me repeat that I do understand and respect your honest concern 
here, for | recognize also that in a large and varied country like this one 
there will always be people who can bring you reports that this or that 
individual or group is spreading dangerous opinions. But such rumors 
deserve to be set against the reality of what our Governments have done 
together for fifteen years 


As to the particular question of the limited test ban treaty, | am glad 
to see both in Secretary McNamara’s and in William Tyler's reports? that 
you do regard it as a success, although you have some specific questions 
about its possible impact on the status of the regime in East Germany. | 
too think it a success, for reasons which I stated at length last week and 
with which I will not bother you again now. I do not think it matters 
much where a treaty of this kind is signed or who claims the credit for it. 





“Tyler's meeting with Adenauer on July ¥) is reported in telegram 994 from Bonn, 
July 30 The Chancellor stated that initialling of the test ban treaty was a certain success, bui 
that success should not be exaggerated (Ibid ) 
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The point about the treaty is that it makes sense for the world and that it 
does not jeopardize the essential security of either side. That is what 
makes it possible and useful. 

The probiem of the status of the East German regime is an important 
one, and I fully recognize your special concern with it. In our judgment, 
fully adequate precautions have been taken on this point. We do not 
think that either as a whole or in its separate parts does the treaty create 
any danger of increased recognition or international status for the East 
German regime. The use of the term “states,” which goes back a year, and 
the reference to sovereign rights, which is a product of the more recent 
negotiations, are both of them standard phrases which do not confer any 
new standing upon any regime which adheres to the treaty, and this solid 
legal judgment is one which we are prepared to make clear as often as is 
necessary. Moreover, we believe that the new process of accession is dis- 
tinctly advantageous to us from this point of view, in that the Federal 
Republic, which is recognized by all three depositary governments, has 
an opportunity to deposit its accession without challenge from any of 
them, while the Pankow regime will obviously have to confine its acces- 
sion to the USSR. Thus the process of adherence itself will make it clear 
which regime is recognized by all, and which is a puppet of one 


Having heard Secretary McNamara’s report, | have asked Dean 
Rusk to follow up with a visit in Bonn over this weekend,’ particularly so 
that you may be able to talk with him about the wider problems of our 
dealings with the Soviet Union. You will find him both careful and deter- 
mined. You may be sure that he commands my full confidence. He won 
his diplomatic spurs in the first hard months of the Korean war, and you 
may speak to him in full assurance that neither he nor ine Government 
for which he speaks is less deserving of your trust than any with which 
you have dealt in the past 


With warm personal regards, 
Sincerely, John F. Kennedy 


His Excellency 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer 

Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 
Bonn” 
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361. Telegram From Secretary of State Rusk to the Department of 
State 


Bonn, August 10, 1963 


Secto 59. Following summary based on uncleared memorandum of 
conversation.’ 

After Secretary and Chancellor had conferred privately for more 
than an hour late in afternoon, they joined larger group for discussion of 
Test Ban Treaty which lasted another hour and a half. At conclusion of 
frank series of exchanges, Chancellor expressed his satistaction with 
clarification of US position which he had received and said he thought 
that, on this basis, he could probably carry through German adherence to 
treaty 

Chancellor began by lengthy exposition of German concerns about 
Test Ban Treaty. He pointed out that 

1. In this new treaty provision had been made for three depositary 
states rather than one as in 1962 draft tabled at Geneva 

2. In Article 4 there was specific language “in exercising national 
sovereignty”, whereas 1962 tex! withdrawal article contained no such 
language. These four words were superfluous. Quite clearly Soviets had 
put them in the treaty, as well as providing for three depositaries, in order 
to take care of Soviet Zone. If in “exercising national sovereignty” , Soviet 
zone could in a year withdraw from treaty, then by implication it now 
had such “national sovereignty”. Acceptance of these words would have 
very bad effect on reunification prospects, and ran counter to repeated 
assurances received from US that Federal Republic alone entitled to 
speak for German people as a whole 

3. Therefore German Government had great hesitation re adher- 
ence to treaty though, in view of US leadership in achieving treaty, gov- 
ernment would like very much to be able to adhere. Bundestag and 
Bundesrat approval would be necessary. Chancellor estimated that four- 
fifths of CDU /CSU faction in Bundestag was against adherence. He also 
referred to evidence from SPD refugee leader that SPD also had serious 
objections. Thus chances of getting a decent majority, or even a majority, 
for adherence in Bundestag were not favorable 

Secretary responded by stressing 

1. US believes very strongly that human survival depended on 
finding some way, step by step, to bring nuclear weapons under control 





Source Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-3 USSR (MO) Secret, Priority. 
Larret Distribution The source text dares not indicate a transmission time. the telegram was 
received at 10:56 p.m and relayed to White House at 11.30 p.m 

The memorandum of this comversation is ited | Secretary's Memoranda of Con- 
versation Lot 65 D 3W 
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We signed treaty because we thought it was in US interests. We were not 
trying to dictate to Federal Republic which had to make its own decision 
regarding adherence to treaty. We also belbeved signature of treaty was in 
interest of general community of states, and hoped Federal Republic 
would find itself able to join many states which would sign or adhere to 
it 


2. One factor which moved us toward more general type of disar- 
mament arrangement, such as Test Ban Treaty, was desire to avoid any- 
thing that would discriminate specifically against Germany. That is why 
we would want world-wide agreement on nuclear non-proliferation. As 
Chancellor aware, Soviets had pressed us on this later point repeatedly 
within German and Berlin context 


3. Another aspect of particular importance to us was Mainland 
China. We looked to day when country of 700 million people would 
acquire own nuclear weapons. We were practically only power which 
has existing commitments to neighboring countries and would have to 
deal with this problem when it arises. Therefore we had strong incentive 
to try to bring all possible pressure on Red China to try to avoid its devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons. This had, however, confronted us with cer- 
tain complexities which also had bearing on GDR problem. We did not 
recognize Peiping, but would aot want formal considerations to give 
Red China an excuse for not adhering to test ban. We believed that 
international law and practice is clear on point that adherence to multi- 
lateral treaty does not involve recognition of signers who are not recog- 
nized 


4. We are and have been concerned with problem of Soviet Zone, 
not just because of Federal Republic but on our own account. Of all 
NATO members, we had least to do with GDR and have done least to 
give it status. We do not believe its status would be changed by this treaty 
or by deposit of signature only in Moscow 


5. Re point on Article 4, this was a shortened substitute for Article 3 
of earlier draft. Actually Soviets had objected strongly to any clause in 
treaty on withdrawal, claiming that any signatory could exercise its 
national sovereignty and simply denounce treaty. We wanted to put 
some limit on such exercise of sovereignty and felt ability to withdraw 
from treaty should be qualified in advance. Therefore we valued some 
withdrawal procedure. If Soviets resumed testing, we would not limit 
our action to withdrawal but would regard treaty as so injured in central 
point that we would not be bound by it. Words “in exercising national 
sovereignty” thus were remnant of Soviet argument that sovereignty 
itself gives right of withdrawal. These words did not come up in any way 
in connection with East German problem. We made clear throughout 
discussion that nothing in this treaty could affect our norrecognition 
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policy towards GDR. Soviets on their part had some harsh things to say 
re Nationalist China. 

6. We expected to make our attitude on these matters clear in pre- 
sentation to Senate. 

Adenauer said there seemed to be agreement that four words “in 
exercising national sovereignty” were fully superfluous in text. Their 
inclusion was good example of Soviet mastery of dialectics, which 
should be studied by all officers of Foreign Ministries. 

At this point the Secretary asked Chayes to read portions of state- 
ment to be made before Senate in article-by-article review of provisions 
of treaty. After Chayes had concluded, Chancellor commented that men- 
tal acrobatics involved in formulations which he had just heard were 
excellent. Whoever had written them did not need any further study of 
dialectics. Chancellor questioned specifically what US would do if 
Soviets transmitted GDR adherence. Chayes quoted text of proposed 
statement to Senate that we would not accept such notification. Aden- 
auer queried as to what specific reply to Soviets would be. After some 
discussion, Chayes pointed out that our thinking was that it would be 
along line of reply which we had given Swiss at time of transmission of 
GDR adherence to Geneva prisoners of war convention.? We said that we 
did not recognize GDR but, because of kind of agreement it was, we took 
note of fact that GDR had stated intention to abide by provisions of con- 


vention. Federal Republic, he pointed out, had sent practically identical 
note to Swiss at that time. 

Carstens then summarized for Chancellor conclusions which 
Chayes and German Foreign Office legal experts had arrived at earlier in 
afternoon as follows: 


1. GDR subscription to treaty in Moscow would create no contrac- 
tual a between US and GDR. Thus GDR would not be recog- 
nized and would not be a treaty partner with respect to US. 

' 2. GDR takes only a unilateral commitment to abide by provisions 
of treaty. 

3. GDR therefore has no right to participate in procedures envis- 
aged in treaty. 

4. US will send back notification of GDR adherence received from 
Soviets with appropriate statement.’ 


Adenauer was obviously impressed by clear US position. He asked 


whether we believed UK held same views. Chayes responded that all 
these points had not been discussed specifically with British, since in 





? The German Democratic Republic had adhered on November 30, 1956, to the Con- 
vention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, done at Geneva on August 12, 1949. 
For text, see 6 UST 3316. 

* This the United States did in a note dated August 16, 1963. For partial text, see Trea- 
ties in Force, 1964, p. 264 
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talks with German legal experts penetration into problem had been 
much deeper. However, he supposed British would not have any objec- 
tions to this analysis as the logical consequence of three-depositaries 
arrangement. Secretary observed that UK had participated in Moscow 
discussions on recognition which foreshadow ed this result. 

Carstens added that US would also transatit position which he had 
explained to third countries to help influence their attitudes analogously. 

Chancellor commented t .t, on basis of this analysis, he thought he 
could carry through German adherence with his people. Secretary said 
he was happy to hear this. We were prepared to work further on points 
that might arise. We would keep in close touch with Federal Govern- 
ment. Although we tried to anticipate all questions, Senate committee 
hearings might bring out a few we had not thought of. He urged com- 
plete secrecy as to his intended remarks to Senate, since it would be 
highly embarrassing to have members of committee read what he was 
going to say to them beforehand in press. Chancellor concluded discus- 
sion by remarking that Secretary had not come to Bonn in vain. 

Comment: At dinner this evening, Chancellor during toast noted that 
visit had been successful in producing a basis for positive German action 
on adherence. Foreign Office officials present were obviously elated. 
Some were talking in terms of German signature of treaty before it went 
into effect rather than mere adherence. German Cabinet meets on 


Monday,‘ and they hope definitive decision will be taken then. Foreign 
Affairs Committee of Bundestag will convene on Friday.° 


Rusk 





* August 13. 

in an August 17 letter to Kennedy, Aden. uer stated that his Cabinet had that day 
decided to accede to the treaty. The Federal Republic welcomed cessation of nuclear tests as 
much as any country, and had to that extent welcomed the treaty from the outset, but had 
had misgivings rising from its need to “keep alive the hope of those who are still forced to 
live under Communist coercion.” The Chancellor asked that in future East-West negoti- 
ations the Federal Republic be consulted “sufficiently early” so as to avoid situations “such 
as the one we have just overcome.” (Department of State, Presidential Correspondence: Lot 
66 D 204, Adenauer’s Correspondence with Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 1963-1964 
vol. I) In his August 19 reply, Kennedy acknowledged the need to “maintain ‘he closest 
contacts on future problems of mutual interest.” (Ibid. President Kennedy and Johnson's 
Correspondence with German Officials, 1963-1964 Vol. II) 











Meeting with JCS on Test Ban 

At their request, the Secretary met with the JCS at 11:00 a.m. on 
August 13 to follow up on the Secretary's letter of August 2 in reply to 
General Taylor's letter of July 27' on certain questions of the JCS with 
respect to the test ban treaty. Ail members of the JCS, including General 
Shoup, were present as well as General Ingelido, secretary to the JCS. In 
addition to Secretary Rusk, Under Secretary Ball, Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs Harriman, Deputy Under Secretary Johnson, and Wil- 
liam Foster, Director of ACDA, were present. 

In reply to a question on the subject, the Secretary categorically 
stated that Article I of the treaty in no way inhibited our ability to use 
nuclear weapons in either general or limited hostilities and pointed out 
that this had been made categorically clear in the President's speech,’ the 
Secretary's speech at the time of signing the treaty,’ the President's mes- 
sage transmitting the treaty to the Senate,‘ and the Secretary's testimony 
vefore the Foreign Relations Committee.* It was not a “ban the bomb” 
treaty. Mr Harriman stated that, when he had raised the subject with Gro- 
myko, the latter had appeared to be baffled as to our reason for raising 
the question.* 

In reply to questions with respect to Plowshare, the Secretary stated 
that we were entitled under the treaty to go ahead with underground 
experimentation for Plowshare and that Plowshare operations would 
not be prohibited if the dispersal of fission products downwind did not 
contravene the terms of the treaty. He understood that one of the objec- 
tives of the AEC with respect to Plowshare was to minimize and direct 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18-4. Secret; Eyes Only. Drafted by U. 
Alexis johnson on August 15 

'Rusk’s A 2 letter has not been found. Taylor's July 27 letter is in the Kennedy 
Library, National ity Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarmament, 
Test Ban, Congressional ions |, 5/63-7/63. See the Supplement 

* Gee footnote 1, Document 353 

Text transmitted in Secto 39 from Moscow, August 7 (Department of State, Central 
Files, DEF 18-4) 

* Dated August 8; printed in Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: John F 
Kennedy, 1963, pp. 622-624. 

* Given on August 12; in Nuclear Test Ban Treaty Hearings Before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, pp. 10- 

*See paragraph 3, Document 353 
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fission products from Plowshare explosions downward into the earth. 
He thought, for example, that under the treaty we and Panama could 
probably agree to the use of nuclear explosions to dig a new canal as long 
as the fission products did not extend beyond Panama. However, Orion 
would clearly be prohibited. 

In response to questions from General LeMay as to whether the 
explosion of a device placed “one foot underground” would constitute 
an atmospheric explosion prohibited under the treaty or would be 
classed as an underground explosion, particularly if it was a “clean” 
weapon without fission products, the Secretary said that the answer was 
not foreclosed but he felt it would not be wise to attempt to codify all the 
many possible contingencies and he would prefer to leave this question 
open as he had attempted to do in his testimony before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. However, it was quite clear that one could not put a 
little dirt over a weapon and call it an underground test as a pretext for 
what was in fact an atmospheric test. One foot was probably too shallow, 
but he was not willing at this time to attempt to define what would be 
“deep enough”. 

In response to a question by General Taylor on the definition of 
“extraordinary events”, the Secretary stated that the resumption of test- 
ing by the Soviet Union would clearly be such an event. A single explo- 
sion of a nuclear device by the Chinese Communists would not 
necessarily be such an event but he did not feel there would be “much life 
left in the treaty” if the Chinese Communists undertook extensive test- 
ing. On the other hand, a massive conventional aggression such as a Chi- 
nese Communist attack on Korea might well be considered such an event 
if we so desired. The Secretary pointed out that, against Soviet opposi- 
tion, we had held firm for a very flexible withdrawal provision such as 
the present clause, and he felt that it was imperative that we maintain a 
high state of readiness for resuming testing in the atmosphere in the 
event the treaty was abrogated. The Secretary did not feel that the Soviets 
would automatically abrogate the treaty in the event of a French atmos- 
pheric test and, in any event, he understood that it would probably be a 
year or two before the French would engage in such tests. However, it 
would of course be up to the Soviet Union what it did in the face of French 
testing. 

Mr. Ball pointed out that, under the treaty, the test was not only 
whether it was an “extraordinary event” but also whether it jeopardized 
national security. 

Mr. Harriman pointed out that the Soviets regard the French prob- 
lem as being different from that of Communist China and that the Soviets 
are very anxious to bring maximum pressure on Communist China. 


The Secretary emphasized that he had tried to warn people not to 
read too much into the treaty and that, while the differences between the 
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Chinese Communists and the Soviets now appear to be very deep, such 
totalitarian regimes are capable of reversing course overnight, and again 
emphasized the importance of our maintaining a high state of readiness 
to resume tests if the necessity should arise. 

In reply to a question from General LeMay on what the Secretary 
saw as the political advantages of the treaty, the Secretary stated that it 
could contribute to what appears to be a split between the Soviets and the 
Chinese Communists and that it may lead to further favorable develop- 
ments in our relations with the Soviets. Khrushchev was in trouble at 
home over the allocation of Soviet resources as between military and 
civilian needs and may be attempting to hold back the pace of nuclear 
developments which are making heavy resource demands on the Soviet 
economy. However, the worst thing possible would be to regard this 
treaty as ending the cold war and becoming euphoric about it. At best, it 
is only a step. It remains to be seen whether there can be other steps. The 
Secretary remarked parenthetically that Khrushchev had told him he 
was planning to reduce the Soviet military budget but of course it is very 
difficult to know whether he in fact does so. 


The Secretary said that it was likely the question would be raised as 
to whether the JCS were consulted with respect to the treaty and noted 
that he had been asked why a representative of the JCS was not present at 
the Moscow negotiations. In this connection the Secretary noted that the 


substance of the Moscow negotiations was very tightly controlled from 
Washington and that the job in Moscow was largely one of negotiating 
the draft. Thus, the substantive decisions were being made in Washing- 
ton. In this connection, General Taylor noted that he had been given 
access to the communications from our negotiating delegation in Mos- 
cow, had briefed the other members of the JCS on them, and there had 
been opportunity to enter objections if anyone desired. The Secretary 
noted that we had tabled essential elements of this treaty a year ago in 
Geneva, that it would be understandable if during the interim the Joint 
Staff had not focused on the subject in the belief that nothing was really 
going to come of the proposal, and also during the past year attention 
had been focused on the inspection provisions of a comprehensive treaty 
as well as on the problems of a super-bomb. He suggested that it would 
be well for ACDA and the JCS to arrange a review of the proposals that 
are now on the table at Geneva. Mr. Foster said he would arrange this and 
noted that Khrushchev had expressed interest in the control of military 
budgets and a proposal for a study of this under appropriate conditions 
was ready to be tabled at Geneva. 
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General Taylor made available to the Secretary the agreed JCS views 
on the treaty’ and stated that in general they have no problem except 
with the statement, as contained in the President's message of transmit- 
tal to the Senate, to the effect that the United States will be better off secu- 
rity-wise under this treaty than under a condition of unlimited testing * 
He said that, speaking in a strict military sense, they have some trouble 
with this, while recognizing that in a wider political sense it may be cor- 
rect. 

After a quick perusal, the Secretary indicated satisfaction with the 
JCS statement of their views and said he felt that their concerns had been 
covered in the positions being taken by the Administration.’ 





” The unclassified version of this statement forms part of Taylor's testimony 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 15; see ibid, m2 Ax A 
version dated August 12 is enclosure A to JCS 1731 /711-30, JMF (26 July 63) Sec 3. A 
copy is in the Library of Congress, Manuscript Division, Harriman Papers, Test Ban 15, 
Post Trip. 


* An analysis of the President's is in an August 13 memoran- 
dum tom Maker Senbth to Taylor. (National University, Taylor Papers, 
WYS Chron File) 

* Other information given to the Joint Chiets of Staff by the administration includes 
the enclosures to two letters from Wiesner to Taylor dated August 6 and 8. (Both in the Ken- 
nedy , National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, ACDA, Disarma- 
ment, Test and the US. Military) With a letter to Senator Pastore dated August 14, 
Bundy enclosed a memorandum setting forth the White House view on “the relation of the 
anti-bailistic-muissile problem to the limited test ban treaty ” (Ibid, Test Ban, Congressional) 





Washington, August 13, 1963. 


On August 13, at 4:30, the President and Dr. Seaborg discussed a 
number of matters relating to future policy under the limited test ban 
treaty. 

1. The President made it clear that the U.S. will maintain an active 
program of underground testing; total yields of such testing are expected 
to be greater than in recent years. The President stated that he expects to 
approve all underground tests which have substantial value for the 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban General 8/63. Secret. by Bundy. 
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national security, and that the underground testing program as a whole 
will be such as to ensure continued vitality in the two great laboratories. 


2. Dr Seaborg presented a number of alternative levels of readiness 
for resumed testing in the environments prohibited by the test ban in the 
event of violation by others, or US. withdrawal. The President decided 
that the US. ee ee ee 
in the event of violation by others, and a readiness for 
effects testing in all three environments, silos ent ie tin Goes 
months after a decision to resume such testing. 

3. The President decided that existing and planned preparations 
for the maintenance of Johnston Island as a base for such test readiness 
should be made public promptly. 

4. The President and Dr. Seaborg agreed that the French nuclear 
weapons program satisfies the technical criteria for cooperation in this 
field under the McMahon Act. 

5. The President and Dr. Seaborg agreed that Dr. Seaborg could 
draw fully on these decisions and conclusions in his public testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the limited test ban 
treaty.’ It was further agreed that Dr. Seaborg would refer all questions 
relating to political aspects of our relations with France to the Depart- 
ment of State. 


McG. B.’ 





' For Seaborg’s testimony before this Committee on August 14, see Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty Hearings Before the Committee on Forrign Relations. pp 205-269 
? Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials 





364. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Gilpatric) to the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
(Russell) 


Washington, August 23, 1963. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: Set forth below is the Top Secret annex to my 
letter to you of this date.’ 





ACDA, Disarmament, Test Ban and the US. Mi Top Secret 
' For text of the letter, see Nuclear Test Ban Treaty Hearings Before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, pp 977-98) 
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In addition to the assurances and standards concerning Safeguard 
(a)? which I set out in my unclassified letter, the following can be said 
about existing plans to maintain a vigorous underground test program:* 

The fiscal year 1964 underground test program was [less than 1 line of 
source text not declassified) tests. (The monies to fund this testing program 
are provided for in the Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission appropriation bills, at present awaiting action by the Congress.) 
This figure of [less than 1 line of source text not declassified| somewhat low in 
view of the addition of the requirements which flow from the new 
restrictions on atmospheric tests to the requirements that already exist 
for the underground program. Although it is the quality rather than the 
number of tests which is of primary importance, the requirements for 
testing in the immediate future will probably average [less than 1 line of 
source text not declassified) tests per month. As a result of changing needs, 
added experience, and improved techniques, this estimate may change 
in either direction. 

Actions are now being taken preparatory to augmenting the current 
(Niblick) underground test program and future programs to include 
additional underground tests of higher yield as well as more elaborate 
and complex effects tests. [2-1/2 lines of source text not declassified] The 
Niblick underground program will also be continued in the area of 
nuclear weapons research, and in the development of [1 line of source text 
not declassified). 

The AEC, in conjunction with the DOD, will develop new tech- 
niques for effects testing underground. Current techniques for warhead 
vulnerability testing will be improved. Continuous study will seek to 
develop methods of conducting meaningful effects tests beyond those 
associated with the warhead itself. In addition, component and precur- 
sor tests directed at strengthening our readiness to resume atmospheric 
testing on short notice will be carried out. 

With respect to Safeguard (d), I state in my unclassitied letter that 
the intelligence community has increased its activities and will continue 
to increase its activities to cope with the new conditions under the treaty. 
I state also that the Administration has under consideration proposals by 





* For enumeration of the safeguards, see ibid, pp. 274-275 

‘In his unclassified letter, Gilpatric stated that the “standards established governing 
the type and magnitude of tests to be conducted will not be more restrictive than the spirit 
of the treaty limitations © In Major Smith's memorandum of the White House daily staff 
meeting on August 21, Bundy was reported as saying, with regard to a proposed definition 
of what constituted an underground test, that “we should keep our position |on the defini- 
hon of an underground test] indefinite because we do not know what the needs for testing 
will be 10 years from now He said the success of treaties depended on their ‘artful inter- 
pretation and made it clear that we will leave as many things as open-ended as we can ~ 
(National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-204-69, Chairman's Staff Group August 
1963) 
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which our present Atomic Energy Detection System (AEDS) resources 
can be augmented to enhance our capabilities. The proposals now being 
reviewed, placed in the context of present and programmed capabilities 
of the AEDS, can be summarized as follows: 

Meaning of “Threshold.” It is necessary to realize, in the first instance, 
that there are no sharp “thresholds” marking the limits of the capability 
to detect and identify nuclear events. A country might make the judg- 
ment that it would consider a detection and identification system to be 
good if it could identify events with 3/4 probability. This would give a 
potential violator a 1/4 chance of getting by with a violation and a 3/4 
chance of getting caught. Whether a potential violator would be deterred 
by a 3/4 chance of getting caught requires a separate judgment, which 
depends on many factors—political, military, etc —and would involve 
an assessment of the incentives he has to cheat, as well as the risks atten- 
dant to discovery of the violation. If, for a given set of conditions, a shot 
could be identified as such with a 3/4 probability, then a shot would have 
to be of substantially lower yield to have a 3/4 probability of evading 
identification. One could call the latter the “threshold of evasion,” and it 
is clearly substantially lower than the former, the “threshold of identifi- 
cation.” 

The estimated thresholds given in this letter, except where clearly 
labeled otherwise, are “thresholds of identification.” That is, they reflect 
a requirement for a high probability of identification. For a high proba- 
bility of evasion, all thresholds would be substantially reduced. 

Tests in the Atmosphere, at High Altitude, and in Space. The AEDS has a 
current capability of detecting and identifying nuclear explosions 
between the surface and 10 km altitude with a 60-90% probability for 5 
KT within the USSR and China and for 200-500 KT in the least favorable 
remote areas of the world. At other altitude ranges, by the end of FY 64 
the programmed AEDS will include essentially all of the facilities 
needed to detect and identify with that same confidence nuclear tests of 
the yields indicated in columns (2) and (4) of the table which appears on 
the next page.‘ 


As can be seen from the table, the threshold of the programmed sys- 
tem for detection and identification of nuclear tests at various altitudes 
varies from as small as 1 KT to as large as 100 KT at some altitudes over 
the USSR and China. And, since the programmed AEDS has been ori- 
ented primarily toward detection of tests in the USSR and China, its pro- 
grammed capabilities for tests from the low atmosphere to as high as 
10,000 km in remote areas of the Southern Hemisphere show thresholds 





* For text of the table, entitled “Programmed and Augmented Capabilities of AEDS 
to Detect and Identify Nuclear Tests with 60-90% Probability,” see the Supplement 
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as large as a megaton or more for high confidence of detection and identi- 
fication. 

The system will be improved as necessary, taking into account the 
considerable difficulties for the USSR and China in successfully carrying 
out useful clandestine tests in remote areas. The improvement can be 
made by programming additional ground-based detection stations, uti- 
lizing a variety of geophysical detection methods with which AEDS has 
had experience. The AEDS can be augmented to produce the deteccon 
and identification thresholds indicated under columns (3) and (5) of the 
table on page 4. With such detection and identification thresholds appli- 
cable, tests throughout the altitude ranges and geophysical areas indi- 
cated would have to be conducted at yields in the very low kiloton range 
in order to have high confidence in escaping detection. 

Also, as indicated by Secretary McNamara in his testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on August 13, it is within the 
capability of US technology to supplement this ground-based detection 
network by satellite-based sensors. No decision has been made with 
respect to satellites, and their possible contribution is not reflected in the 
table. Such satellites would detect radiations from nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere and space. The combined system would force a violator to 
even lower yields to escape detection between the surface of the earth 
and 1 million km and, with the extreme sensitivity considered possible 
with satellite-based detectors, would force him to test at 10s or even 100s 
of millions of kilometers from the earth to avoid detection by the com- 
bined system. A simplified system of satellites, if found to be necessary, 
could provide a substantial enhancement to the identification capability 
of the ground-based system. A satellite designed to provide information 
essential to such a system is scheduled for launch in September or Octo- 
ber. 


Underwater 


The seismic element of the AEDS can detect underwater tests of 
about 0.5 KT in the territorial waters and seas adjacent to the USSR and 
China, and of about 0.5-10 KT in ocean areas remote from the USSR and 
China. This capability could be improved by installation of a hydroa- 
coustic system. This system would provide capability for detecting tests 
as low as a small fraction of 1 KT throughout most of the open oceans of 
the world down to depths of about 3,000 feet. The addition of a water 
sampling capability would permit identification of nuclear tests in the 
oceans through identifying radioactive debris obtained by sampling the 
waters. 


Underground 
The existing seismic component of the AEDS has a detection thresh- 
old for fully tamped underground explosions in the USSR of about 1 KT 
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for explosions in hard rock such as granite, with the threshold yield 
increasing in less consolidated rocks until it rises to about 10-20 KT in 
dry alluvium. The system can determine the location of the explosion site 
within 5-50 kilometers in the USSR. The lower number corresponds to 
those areas where previous data have provided a calibration. The capa- 
bility of the seismic system to distinguish between underground nuclear 
tests and many earthquakes is limited. During a period when all tests but 
those underground are banned, the likelihood is that the USSR will accel- 
erate its underground testing program. It is important therefore that the 
AEDS be capable of providing improved intelligence on the number and 
yields of Soviet tests being conducted underground. Since these tests 
would be permitted under the Treaty, it is reasonable to assume that, for 
reasons of economy, these tests would take place at the known Soviet 
testing sites. Such tests would be reported by the AEDS as having 
occurred at a particular known test site. 

Study of the problem indicates that the seismic portion of the AEDS 
can be augmented to improve the detection threshold by about a factor of 
two and to improve the precision of epicenter location. Improvement in 
this direction will be made. A proposal for accomplishing it is to acceler- 
ate the change-over from existing equipment to improved equipment, to 
install three additional high-class stations, to incorporate one existing 
research station with the AEDS, and to construct one new station with 
somew hat simpler instrumentation. 

I hope tat the details in this letter, together with the assurances and 
standards in the unclassified letter, provide you with the information 
you desired 

Sincerely, 


Roswell Gilpatric 





365. Editorial Note 


In a conversation held at the White House on August 26, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy discussed a number of issues with Ambassador Dobry- 
nin. Regarding possible atmospheric testing by other powers, Llewellyn 
Thompson's memorandum of the conversation reads as follows: 

“Dobrynin said that when Harriman was in Moscow, he had men- 
tioned an exchange of letters between the President and General de 
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Gaulle. He asked whether the President thought the French would con- 
tinue tests. 

“The President replied that he thought that for the next year or so the 
French would only test under ground. He said he had written to General 
de Gaulle to see if there was some way he could assist him in being able to 
subscribe to the Test Ban. The General had replied that he thought any 
assistance we could give would only be under limitations that were 

to him. The President expressed the opinion he did not 
think General de Gaulle wanted assistance. He then asked Dobrynin 
what China would do about testing. 

“Dobrynin said he did not know, but that the Soviets were not wor- 
ried. He said how many bombs could the Chinese acquire? 

“The President pointed out that they would not need many, and 
thought their position would be somewhat like that of the French. 

“Dobrynin admitted that the Chinese felt entitled to have some 
bombs of their own, but that this would not affect the balance of power. 
He thought that when they had acquired some bombs and saw the effects 
of them, they would be more cautious. 

“The President observed that the Soviets appeared to be worried 
about the Germans five or ten years from now and said that we had to 
think about the Chinese over a similar period of time.” (Department of 
State, Central Files, DEF 18-6) 

The full text of this memorandum is printed in volume V, Document 
213. For the exchange of correspondence between Kennedy and de 
Gaulle, see Documents 352 and 358. 





366. Editori-' Note 


On September 24, 1963, the U.S. Senate gave its consent to the Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty, with no reservations, by a vote of 80 to 19. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee had previously approved the treaty by a 
vote of 16 to 1 on August 29 and reported it out on September 4. President 
Kennedy signed the instruments of ratification on October 7, and the 
treaty entered into force on October 10 when the instruments of ratifica- 
tion were exchanged in similar ceremonies in Washington, Moscow, and 
London. (14 UST 1313) 

Concerning the ratification process, see Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: Hear- 
ings Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
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Eighth Congress, First Session, on Executive M (Washington, 1963) and The 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. Report of the Commuttee on Foreign Relations, United 


States Senate, on Executive M, 88th Congress, Ist Session (Washington, 
1963), which was issued on September 3 

Although it did not have formal jurisdiction in the matter, the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services also heard testimony on the treaty and issued a negative 
report on September 3. See Military Aspects and Implications of Nuclear Test 
Ban Proposals and Related Matters: Hearings Before the Preparedness Invest:- 
gating Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, United States Sen- 
ate, Exghty-Eighth Congress, First Session, Parts 1 and 2 (Washington, 1964) 
and Investigation of the Preparedness Program Interim Report by Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, United 
States Senate, Under the Authority of S. Res. 75 (88th Cong, 1st Sess.) on the 
Military Implications of the Proposed Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (Wash- 
ington, 1963) 





367. Memorandum From the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Tyler) to the White House 


Washington, October 4, 1963 


Following is a summary of the meeting yesterday evening, 6-4 p.m. 
between the Secretary of State, Gromyko, and Lord Home. ' 

They first discussed the banning of nuclear weapons in outer space 
and rapidly agreed to tell the press that agreement on this had been 
reached in principle and that the appropriate form of the agreement’ 
would be worked out later Gromyko then asked that an agreement on a 
nonaggression pact between NATO and the Warsaw powers be con- 
cluded “in the spirit of the Moscow treaty.” Home pressed Gromyko on 





Source Department of State Central Piles, DEF 18-9 Secret A handwritten note on 
the source text indicates Ball saw this memorandum 

A 1S-page memorandum of this conversation drafted by Akalovsky ts itid Secre- 
tary s Memoranda of Conversation Lot 65 D 130 

* According to Akalovsky s memorandum Rush told Gromyko that while there was 
agreement between the | nited States and the Soviet Union not to put “weapons of mass 
destruction” on the moon or im outer space the United States had “the protiem of form: 
because it had “just gone through the test ban debate in Congr: s« ~ 
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the possibility of the Soviet Government mak.ng a parallel declaration 
guaranteeing the security of West Berlin but Gromyko reacted strongly 
against this. He said Berlin was part of a bigger problem and that it was 
totally unacceptable to the Soviet Government to specify West Berlin, or 
any other individual problem. Gromyko then said “under any circum- 
stances, whether an NAP is concluded or not, we insist that we must 
move forward with the task of signing a peace treaty for Germany.” He 
repeated that signing a nonaggression pact would create a more favor- 
able atmosphere for the solution of other problems which had not yet 
been solved, and he mentioned specifically Laos. The Secretary and Lord 
Home continued to press Gromyko on connecting Berlin with an NAP, 
without success. It was then agreed to leave the matter for the time bein, 


Gromyko then raised his proposal for the reduction of military 
budgets. The Secretary of State and Lord Home pointed out the major 
difficulty of establishing a basis for a realistic comparison of items listed 
in different budgets. This would need an elaborate system of checks and 
inspection. Gromyko continued to insist that there should be proportion- 
ate reduction. Home suggested toGromyko that further studies might be 
made to see if it were possible to find a basis for comparison of budgets 
Gromyko said that if the questions of verification and control were 
introduced this would complicate matters hopelessly. The Secretary sug- 
gested that the best way of bringing about the reduction of military 
budgets was to make a real progress in disarmament and hoped that 
Gromyko would give some thought to the US proposal for the mutual 
destruction of certain weapons, e.g.: bombers. Gromyko objected that 
this was a different subject and came under the heading of “reduction of 
armaments.” The Secretary said that he was prepared to ask Mr. Foster to 
come to New York to have confidential talks with Soviet officials to see 
whether progress might be made on finding a basis for comparison of 
budgets. He said the US could not just agi ve to a percentage reduction, 
such as Gromyko had suggested 


The Secretary then referred to observation posts and said these were 
being considered carefully in NATO. He asked Gromyko what he had 
meant by saying that these should be “coordinated with other meas- 
ures.” “ romyko said flatly that observation posts would only be useful if 
accompanied by certain practical measures: (1) reduction of forces, and 
(2) denuclearized zones. Altogether, he said, these measures would be 
effective in promoting confidence. Otherwise it would not be useful to 
have observation posts. To have observation posts separately would just 
create suspicion, and “this would be one-sided and not objective.” Lord 
Home maintained that observation posts would have value by them- 
selves but Gromyko said that to maintain great concentrations of troops 
at the same time would not be statesmanlike. The Secretary spoke on 
nuclear-free zones and said that there were two areas, Latin America and 
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Africa, which could be considered to meet the criteria for genuinely free 
zones: (1) no launching sites for nuclear weapons, and (2) the zone would 
not be a likely target for nuclear weapons. He said that for Germany tobe 
really nuclear-free we must first solve those very problems which make 
Germany a likely target area. 

Nondissemination was briefly discussed. Gromyko said it was a 
serious problem and that the MLF was a serious obstacle, so it was not 
possible to say anything publicly which would make it seem as though 
agreement had been reached on nondissemination, whereas in reality 
there was disagreement. 

Gromyko said he regretted that the United States and the UK had 
not advanced any new proposals on Germany which would facilitate 
their task. As for disarmament, “the general state of this problem could 
not be worse.” He said that sometimes the Soviet Government wondered 
whether it was worthwhile continuing discussions in Geneva. He said 
there were nothing but speeches there and that everybody went round in 
a circle. He asked that his remarks not be interpreted as meaning that the 
Soviet Union intended to withdraw from the Geneva talks. He said West- 
ern powers were not approaching the problem of disarmament seri 
ously. Even when the Soviet Union raised the possibility of a reduction of 
military budgets, Western powers immediately raised objections. 

The discussion concluded with arrangements as to what the press 
should be told. 





368. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara 


JCSM-776-63 Washington, October 8, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Criteria for Militarily Acceptable Comprehensive Arms Control and Disarmament 
Proposais (U) 


1. In April and May 1962, the Joint Chiefs of Staff addressed provi- 
sions of the US “Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General and 
Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World,” the treaty outline which 
was tabled by the United States at Geneva on 18 April 1962.' In 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Brubeck Series, Disarmament 
Secret. 
' For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 351-382. 
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JCSM-389-62, dated 19 May 1962/7 the Joint Chiefs of Staff delineated 
certain deficiencies in the treaty which made it contrary to US interests. 
In August 1963, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reconsidered their previous posi- 
tions and observed that, although subsequent studies might cause them 
to alter these views, the positions remained valid. Concurrently, they 
considered criteria for determining the military acceptability of any dis- 
armament proposal. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that it is timely to 
correlate these actions and state their current views on the tabled draft 
treaty outline. 

2. In addressing arms control and disarmament proposals in the 
past, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have found that certain carefully considered 
criteria have proved useful when applied to specific proposals. Such cri- 
teria which pertain to a comprehensive disarmament treaty are listed in 
the Appendix.’ (These criteria would not necessarily apply unmodified 
to a limited disarmament treaty.) When the principal provisions of the 
US treaty outline are evaluated against these criteria, they are found defi- 
cient in supporting the national interest in the following respects: 

a. There is no specific provision for participation in Stage | by Com- 
munist China or all other militarily nt crates. ted 

b. There is no provision for an ive control organization to be 
operational prior to start of Stage I reductions or limitations. 

c. The treaty outline describes a verification s (Zonal Inspec- 
tion Concept) which has not been tested, evaluated, and proved reliable 
even on a limited test basis. 

d. Armaments are listed by categories in a manner which could be 
disadvantageous to the United States; that is, the ca i t 
— nuclear delivery vehicles (Cat. 1 and 2) and AICBMs ( ). 

Stage I limitations on armaments production preclude none teal 
ization of authorized retained armaments and the testing of prototypes 
of new armaments. 

f. The treaty outline does not contain a withdrawal clause which 
yA ay permit US withdraw al for reasonable cause and without undue 

euay. 


3. Itis noted that at the end of Stage III, the United States would be 
dependent upon the United Nations for defense against aggression. The 
extent of this treaty far exceeds any measures the United States has been 
willing to take in the past in its relations with other nations of the world. 
The negotiations conducted to date suggest that General and Complete 
Disarmament (GCD), with its very serious limitations on sovereignty, is 
not attainable within the foreseeable future and should not be the objec- 
tive of a proposed treaty text at the present time. It appears rather that 
GCD should stand as an ultimate goal and that we should turn our atten- 
tion toward the achievement of more feasible agreements. In the present 





? Document 185 
* Attached but not printed. 
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state of the world, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are opposed to entrusting the 
defense of the United States to the United Nations or any outside agency. 

4. As interest in GCD has waned, the interest in negotiating sepa- 
rate measures has grown. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have long advocated 
that disarmament should progress by phased and safeguarded meas- 
ures designed to approach disarmament gradually, and to provide the 
USSR an opportunity to display its sincerity. Such partial steps would be 
conducive to the decline which must precede substantial disarmament. 
Any effective arms control measure must have a verification system 
capable of insuring compliance with the provisions of the agreement, 
and this system must be in operation at the time the agreement becomes 
effective. Risk of war (ROW) measures which might be acceptable to 
both sides could constitute the beginning of an inspection system, one 
which could later be extended to the verification of disarmament meas- 
ures. 
5. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that arms control proposals 
could be planned which would meet their criteria, be acceptable to our 
Allies, provide a basis for subsequent agreement on an arms contro! pro- 
gram, and be more negotiable than the treaties now dormant in Geneva. 
Such proposals could commence with an agreement on an observation 
post plan. If this plan could not be negotiated in its entirety, other ROW 
measures could also be considered. The following list might be suitable 


subjects for negotiation with the Soviets: 


a. Observation posts with limited mobility. 
b. Partial aerial surveillance. 

c. Mobile observation teams. 

d. Full aerial surveillance. 


After these measures had been in effect and tested for a sufficient period, 
both sides would have the nucleus of an inspection system for arms con- 
trol agreements. If verification is accomplished in small steps through 
the successful implementation of the ROW measures then other arms 
control measures could be considered. 

6. Insummary, the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that in its totality, the 
US treaty outline presents unwarranted risk to the security of the United 
States because of the vague, incomplete, and untested safeguards 
described th. rein, and consider that entering into such a treaty would be 
detrimental to US interests. They suggest that some limited disarma- 
ment measures could be undertaken after a framework for verification 
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has been established and preferably after ROW agreements have proved 
effective.‘ 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

Maxwell D. Taylor® 

Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 





‘In a November 7 letter to Foster, McNamara agreed that general and complete dis- 
armament was not attainable within the foreseeable future and that the United States 
should turn its attention toward the achievement of more feasible arrangements. He also 
Saeed CRUE CNS CHNTNND SES GENRE OU that the proposed 

, and that the treaty outline should contain a with- 
it U.S. withdrawal for reasonable cause and without undue 
Security Files, Brubeck Series, Disarmament) 
5 Printed from a copy that indicates General Taylor signed the original. 





369. Editorial Note 


The Committee of Principals considered the “bombs in orbit” pro- 
posal on October 8, 1963. The memorandum of the meeting indicates that 
the United States had introduced the term “weapons of mass destruc- 
tion” in preference to “nuclear weapons” because there was concern, 
apparently in the Department of Defense, to leave the way open for orbit- 
ing nuclear anti-satellite systems, even though Rusk pointed out and the 
JCS acknowledged that putting some nuclear weapons in orbit would 
involve withdrawing from the arrangement. According to the memoran- 
dum, Nitze stated that while no one had a clear idea “of why we needed 
to leave the interpretation open,” the main concern was weapons of mass 
destruction and “there seemed to be no reason to tie our hands on other 
weapons.” Rusk “said that the term ‘weapons of mass destruction’ 
would be generally understood to include all nuclear weapons. If we 
were asked whether this were the case and if we said anything but ‘yes,’ 
we had better not go into the arrangement at all.” The JCS representative 
then agreed with this position. On this point, a memorandum of the 
meeting’ s conclusion reads: “’Weapons of mass destruction’ would have 
to be interpreted as including all nuclear weapons. The U.S. could accept 
specific reference to nuclear weapons should the Soviet Union prefer 


that approach.” 
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At the meeting, Under Secretary Ball reported that President Ken- 
nedy thought that the agreement should not take the form of an execu- 
tive agreement and that a General Assembly resolution “would avoid 
Congressional problems.” It was then agreed that the United States 
would make an accompanying statement which would take the place of 
any withdrawal clause such as would appear in a more formal agree- 
ment. (Memorandum of meeting and memorandum of conclusions, 
both October 8 and both drafted by W.E. Cathright of ACDA/IR; Ken- 
nedy Library, National Security Files, Departments and Agencies Series, 
ACDA, Disarmament, Committee of Principals) Both are in the Supple- 
ment. A packet of materials embodying these recommendations was 
subsequently forwarded to the White House. (Memorandum with 
attachments from Foster to Rusk, October 9; Department of State, Cen- 
tral Files, DEF 18) Regarding decisions reached by Kennedy and Gro- 
myko at a meeting held on October 10, see the source note, Document 
370. 


For text of U.N. General Assembly Resolution 1884 (XVIII), “Sta- 
tioning Weapons of Mass Destruction in Outer Space,” adopted by 
acclamation on October 17, see Documents on Disarmament, 1963, page 
538. Ambassador Stevenson's accompanying statement dated October 
16 is ibid., pages 535-537. See also Document 371. 
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370. Memorandum of Conversation 


Washington, October 10, 1963, 4-6:10 p.m. 


Mr. Gromyko then said he wished to make some comments on the 
problem of disarmament. Noting that disarmament negotiations had 
been going on for years on end, he said that the Soviet Government 
sometimes wondered whether there was any use discussing disarma- 
ment in the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee. However, he 
pointed out that this remark should not be interpreted as meaning that 
the USSR would not continue to participate in the work of that Commit- 
tee. He said he had raised the disarmament problem not in order to start 
arguing about, but because the USSR believed the situation in this field 
could not be worse. As to the arguments used by both sides in discussing 
this problem, these were well known to both of them and indeed could be 
referred to by number. He wondered what the President's view was as to 
what could be done in this area. Although perhaps not all the problems in 
disarmament field could be resolved right away, the Soviet Union 
believed that the approach of general and complete disarmament was 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL US-USSR. Secret; Eyes Only. Drafted 
by Akalovsky and approved by S on October 16 and by the White House on October 21. The 
time of the meeting, which was held at the White House, is from the President's 
Book. (Kennedy Library) Separate memoranda of conversation were 

pared on the of Cuba, Berlin, steps to be taken after the Test Ban Treaty, U.S. 
relations, US. Cae Se ee ee 
bombs in : the last. 
SPocsidant and Grounyt. erred Guat chaendbehandied a Oo form an agreed US. - 
Soviet draft U.N. resolution, to be cosponsored by other members of the Eighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Committee. The memoranda of conversation on US -USER relations 


and U S —USSR trade relations are in vol. V, Documents 222 and 223. The memoran- 
dum of conversation on Cube is in Volume XI; that on Berlin in vol. XV, pp. 591-594. 
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realistic, because if disarmament were to be taken up in pieces many dif- 
ficulties would arise, such as change in the correlation of forces, etc. 

The President agreed that since both our countries had subscribed to 
the concept of general and complete disarmament, they ought to stay at it 
in Geneva, although not much progress had been made so far. He hoped 
the Soviet Union would stay. He said he was not very optimistic that we 
would disarm totally in one or even three stages, but he believed that it 
was psychologically good to keep working at this problem because this 
did have some influence on the levels of arms. 

Mr. Gromyko asked whether there was any chance of France's par- 
ticipating in the discussion. 

The President observed that de Gaulle had made some proposals, 
with the details of which we were not familiar. He said he did not know 
what chance there was of the French joining in the discussion. 

The Secretary said he wished to make two comments on this point: 
first, he believed that Geneva was a convenient forum for us to talk. Some 
of our allies were there and we could make preparations for our discus- 
sions more easily. Thus the Geneva arrangement could help us to move 
ahead. The second comment he wanted to make was that in spite of this 
we were not committed to any particular forum. In other words, while 
we had not heard anything from them on this score, if the French were to 
say that they would join, but not in Geneva, we should see what other 


useful arrangement could be made. However, now we should go ahead 
in Geneva unless something better should come along. ' 





conversation held the afternoon of November 26 (Department of State, 
randa of Conversation: Lot 65 D 330) A telegraphic report of the meeting is printed in vol. V, 
Document 238. 

The Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee did not reconvene in 1963. For U.N 
Resolution 1908 (XVIII) of November 27, regarding General and Complete Disarmament, 
see Documents on Disarmament, 1963, pp. 624-625 
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371. Circular Telegram From the Department of State to Certain 
Missions 


Washington, October 15, 1963, 6:57 p.m. 


691. Paris deliver Durbrow 8:00 a.m. October 16. General Assembly 
resolution being introduced probably sponsored by 17 active members 
ENDC, which would, in effect, call upon states to refrain from placing 
nuclear weapons or other weapons mass destruction in orbit around 
earth, from installing such weapons on celestial bodies, and from sta- 
tioning such weapons in outer space in any other manner.' In connection 
consideration of matter by General Assembly both U.S. and Soviet Union 
will make statements supporting resolution. 

As appropriate and emphasizing such points as may be most useful 
locally, addressees may draw on following points in such public and pri- 
vate explanations of our approach this matter as may be considered nec- 
essary: 

1. Resolution does not represent new policy for U.S. Our intention 
not to place weapons of mass destruction in orbit was first made clear in 
statement by Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric September 
5, 1962, and has been confirmed by President and other U.S. spokesmen 
on number of occasions. 

2. Our policy reflects our assessment that for foreseeable future 


placing in orbit of weapons of mass destruction would not give military 
advantage to either side and that both sides have a mutual interest in 
avoiding race for such weapons. Following considerations are pertinent: 


oni Chief problem ted by orbital vehicles carrying wea 
suaudion taal te toe toe oan Boch 
say ae “terror” weapons but more and less effective 
rily than ballistic missiles. We have neither need nor desire this 
"and dispersed ICBM rely on deterrent strength afforded by hard- 
wie ICBM's and mobile systems such as Polaris. 
b. ba belting our dssomaee fevers we have em impor- 
tance of eliminating any possibility of accident. Earth-based delivery 
- pe ener iable and are more readily eee get gm would be 
case wit tal s Accordi t tter t 
_— oo stu of aalliaiael won All cockivias have tnneoont in A 
t 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18 UN. Confidential; Immediate 
Drafted by Cathright and cleared in the Department by G/PM, ACDA, UNP. EUR, RPM, 
and P and by DOD/ISA, ABC, and the White House. Approved by U_ Alexis Johnson. Sent 
to the capitals of the members of the -Nahon Disarmament Commuttee and to 
Ankara, Athens, Belgrade, Bonn, , Canberra Copenhagen, The Hague, Lisbon, 
Oslo, Taipei, Tokyo, Wellington, Geneva, and US'JN 

‘See Document 369 


? See Document 226 
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3. Although we made our own intentions clear some time ago, Gro- 
myko’s statement of September 19 before the General Assembly’ (a year 
after Gilpatric’s statement) was first clear indication Soviet intentions 
and of their willingness separate matter from other aspects arms control 
and disarmament. Since we not going to place bombs in orbit, it is in our 
interest and that of other countries to get Soviet Union clearly on record. 
While resolution would be a recommendation only and would not be 
legally binding, it would express view of GA that placing of weapons of 
mass destruction in orbit undesirable. Since impact of such weapons 
would be primarily psychological rather than military, we think resolu- 
tion will be useful political barrier to such a Soviet extension of arms race. 

4. If the Soviet Union should, in violation of its declared intent, 
place bombs in orbit for psychological purposes, they would have to 
reveal presence of such weapons and would, of course, have to pay polit- 
ical price. Therefore, resolution is to some extent self-policing. We have 
capabilities for detecting presence of objects in orbit although without 
inspection it is not possible to be certain whether a particular object is car- 
rying a weapon of mass destruction. We could detect any suspicious 
build-up of vehicles in orbits which might be suitable for deploying 
weapons mass destruction. Accordingly since threat is low, we prepared 
at present to rely on own capabilities. 

5. It should be recognized that in rapidly advancing field such as 
exploration and use of outer space, unforeseen events might make it 
desirable have additional assurance at a future time. We would feel free 
seek such assurance as might be necessary and would, of course, retain 
freedom of action if satisfactory assurance were not forthcoming. FYI. In 
this connection, if asked why U.S. Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty 
on General and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World calls for 
inspection of space vehicles whereas inspection not provided in resolu- 
tion, you should point out that if deterrent forces were being substan- 
tially reduced under disarmament program, it would be important have 
full assurance weapons of mass destruction were not being placed in 
orbit. End FYI. 

6. Since we did not plan to place weapons of mass destruction in 
orbit, resolution would not cause any alteration of our space activities. 
Nor would resolution relieve us of necessity of taking such precautions 
as may be necessary from standpoint our security, such as research and 
development on possible orbital systems which other side might at some 
time deploy and on appropriate countermeasures. Although we do not, 
therefore, intend let down our guard, we expect resolution will be a use- 
ful step in avoiding extension of arms race to outer space. 


Rusk 





* See Documents on Disarmament, 1963, pp. 509-524 
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372. National Security Action Memorandum No. 269 


Washington, October 31, 1963. 


The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of Defense 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

The Chairman of the joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Director of Arms Control and Disarmament 

The Special Assistant to the President for Scence and Technology 


SUBJECT 
Procedure for Approval of Certain Nuclear Tests’ 


The President has directed that the following procedure be insti- 
tuted for the review and approval of nuclear tests that might violate or be 
regarded as violating the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. A nuclear test that is 
intended to be fully contained underground will be included in this cate- 
gory if there is a significant possibility that the test will place measurable 
amounts of radioactive debris beyond the boundaries of the United 
States under circumstances in which the debris could be credibly related 
to the test. Any other nuclear test which by its nature could 
give rise to domestic or foreign charges of a violation of the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty will be included in this category even though the sponsoring 
agency believes that the charges would prove to be unfounded. 

1. In planning the nuclear test program, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Department of Defense will make every effort to avoid tests 
that might be regarded as being a violation of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
It is recognized that this will be a matter of judgment since the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty does not contain precise technical criteria as to the nature 
of prohibited tests. 

2. If the Atomic Energy Commission or the Secretary of Defense 
believes after careful study that a particular test should remain in the 
program despite the possibility that it might give rise to a claimed viola- 
tion of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the sponsoring agency will submit the 
test for review by a committee, under the chairmanship of the Special 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, composed of the 





NSAM 269 Secret 

‘In a May 15 memorandum to holders of NSAM No 210, McGeorge Bundy stated 
that the President had approved [tert not declassified) tor FY 1964 In an August 30 memo- 
+ etme ST Ty mem re had i 
that program (Both ibid. NSAM 210) Regarding NSAM 10, see 
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Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Director of Central Intelligence, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and the Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology, or 
their designated representatives.’ 

3. In support of the proposals for each nuclear test of this type, the 
sponsoring agency will prepare for the reviewing committee a detailed 
study of the importance of the proposed test and the possible direct or 
indirect effects associated with the test that might be regarded as evi- 
dence of a violation of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. The study of effects 
associated with the test will include an analysis of a) the anticipated dis- 
tribution of particulate and gaseous radioactive debris under the full 
range of possible meteorological conditions; b) the extent to which blast, 
electromagnetic, and other direct radiation phenomena associated with 
the test will occur in the atmosphere; c) the possibility that various for- 
eign countries would be able to detect the anticipated level of radioactive 
debris and other phenomena associated with the tests with their detec- 
tion instrumentation; d) visible phenomena in the vicinity of the test site; 
and e) planned or expected publicity. 

4. The reviewing committee will be given sufficient notice of pro- 
posals for nuclear tests of this type to permit adequate consideration by 
the committee and any necessary action with minimum impact on the 
program in question 

5. If the committee finds that the proposed test is acceptable under 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the committee will submit its recommenda- 
tion to the President for his approval. No test of this type will be con- 
ducted without the approval of the President after the procedure 
prescribed in this memorandum.’ 


McGeorge Bundy 





? In a November 6 memorandum to holders of NSAMs No 210 and 269, 
Bundy stated that because of the close similarity of the composition and functions of 
commuttees established under those NSAMs they would be combined into one “Review 
Commuttee on Underground Nuclear Tests “ Members were to be the same as those desig- 
nated above. with the addition of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 


underground tests conform with the Limited Test Ban (“ABC Actions To insure 
Weapons Tests Will Be Conducted Within the Terms of the Partial Test Ban Treaty” Johnson 
Library, National Security Pile, Subjects Series, Nuclear Testing, General, Volume I) 


creed teats online andl de tamind ten tn Gen Cae dais eon 
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373. Memorandum From the Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (Foster) to the Committee of Principals 


Washington, December 12, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Draft US. Proposal for a Separable First Stage Disarmament Plan’ 


On January 21 the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Conference 
(ENDC) will be resumed. ACDA is currently up-dating a number of 
existing position papers. In some instances minor modifications or elab- 
orations with respect to individual topics may be recommended. ACDA 
is also preparing a new paper dealing with proposals to establish 
observation posts to reduce the danger of surprise conventional attack. 
Within the next few days ACDA will forward the first of these position 
papers to the interested agencies. 

The April 18, 1962 Treaty Outline? was submitted to the ENDC for 
the purpose of stimulating an informed discussion of the problems 
implicit in reaching the ultimate goal of general and complete disarma- 
ment. This purpose has largely been achieved, with the result that the 
sense of the members of the ENDC is that while most of them still retain 
general and complete disarmament in a peaceful world as an ultimate 
goal, their primary interest is in discussing measures of arms control and 
disarmament which they hope can be accomplished in the foreseeable 
future; in a very real sense there is now general acceptance of the US. 
objective set forth at the time of the opening of the ENDC in President 
Kennedy's letter to the Secretary of State:’ “The objective should be to 
define in treaty terms the widest area of agreement that can be imple- 
mented at the earliest possible time while still continuing your maxi- 
mum efforts to achieve agreement on those other aspects which present 
more difficulty.” 

We should therefore begin an examination within the Government 
of a disarmament proposal that would enable us to take the initiative in 
this new focus for negotiations and which would at the same time facili- 
tate a more realistic exploration of Soviet attitudes than is possible either 
within the ambitious context of present GCD discussions or the very lim- 
ited context of individual “confidence-building” measures. The attached 





Source: johnson Library, National Security File, Subject Pile, ACDA Pubs, Volume | 1 
of 2. Secret B Johnson became President following the assassination of President 
Kennedy on 22 in Dallas, Texas 


' Attached but not printed 
, For text, see Documents on Disarmament, 1962, vol. |, pp. 351-382 
* Dated March 13, 1962; for text, see ibid., pp 9-91 
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draft of a separable first step plan is submitted for the purpose of initiat- 
ing a policy review which would meet these requirements 

The proposal, for the reasons set fo: ‘h in the attached draft, is lim- 
ited to major armaments used for the delivery of nuclear weapons 
ACDA does not believe, however, that either during our forthcoming 
governmental considerations or in subsequent negotiations, the possi- 
bility cf enlarging the plan to cover other elements of national military 
capability should be excluded. It would be helpful to have the views of 
others on this point. 

The most significant act in implementing the proposal would of 
course be the production cut-off rather than the reductions themselves 
Here again, while the reasons set forth in the paper argue for not limiting 
a proposal to a production cut-off, this is a matter that should be consid- 
ered in full in interagency consultations 

A further significant element of this proposal is the focus of formal 
inspection (aside from unilateral national capabilities) on production 
facilities and armaments that are to be destroyed. If this focus can be 
made safely—and in the context of this proposal on major nuclear deliv- 
ery vehicles ACDA believes this to be the case—it offers the possibility of 
a major breakthrough in negotiations 

It is recognized that there are many arguments that can be raised 
against a proposal of this nature, or against any proposal that is apt to 
offer possibilities for serious negotiations with the Soviet Union within 
the context of the present world scene. From a strategic standpoint, the 
basic argument for this proposal would appear to be as follows: 


The US. already has a strong, invulnerable strategic force. The 
build-up on this force is beginning to level off, and probably would be 
near its end by the time agreement could be reached. The Soviets, on the 
other hand, are apparently on an earlier portion of their build-up. To 
allow them to continue would result in a degradation of our present stra- 
tegic advantage. If we can arrest their building program even at the 
expense of a percentage reduction of strategic forces on both sides, we 
will be much better off and they will save the economic resources 
involved. Far from decreasing « ur ability or willingness to use nuclears if 
need be, this should help to preserve it 


It is anticipated that following discussion by Deputies in the near 
future, the proposal, with suitable modifications, would be discussed by 
the Committee of Principals. 


William C. Foster 
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374. Letter From the Deputy Secretary of Defense (Gilpatric) to 
Senator John Stennis 


Washington, December 17, 1963. 


Detar Ma. CHAIRMAN: In response to your letter of December 6, 1963," 
Il am pleased to provide the following information on the Defense 
Department's portion of the “safeguards” program. The attached table 
provides a comparison of the FY-1964 effort to our proposed program 
for FY-1965.? 

In support of the first safeguard, underground testing, we are plan- 
ning or preparing for a series [1-1/2 lines of source text not declassified| and 
in depth from near surface down to 1500 feet. Preparations are continu- 
ing for the deep (1500) underground test which is designed to help us 
learn more about the design of very hard structures. [1 line of source text 
not declassified] could be conducted during FY-64 and FY-65, provided 
they fall within the final definition of allowable underground testing 
These tests are being designed to obtain the maximum possible weapons 
effects information. The FY-1965 budget includes $22.6 million for 
underground testing. 

In support of the second safeguard, maintenance of laboratory facil- 
ities and programs, FY-1965 Defense budget includes $49.3 million for 
nuclear weapons effects research and the DOD portion of RDT&E 
associated with nuclear weapons development. The effects research pro- 
gram includes laboratory and theoretical investigation of air blast and 
ground shock, water blast and shock effects, thermal and nuclear radi- 
ation, electro-magnetic phenomenon and biomedical effects. The weap- 
ons development includes fuzing and firing systems, retardation 
systems, ballistic cases, aircraft compatibility testing, and vulnerability 
tests. 

With regard to the third safeguard, maintenance of a stand-by 
atmospheric test capability, we have budgeted approximately $77 mil- 
lion in FY-1965. Improvement of the test facility at Johnston Island was 
mostly financed in FY-1963-64 at a cost of about $37 million. Other prep- 
arations will include research, development and procurement of long 
lead time instrumentation and instrument carriers; the maintenance of 
all this equipment and a joint task force in being 





Source National Records Center, RG 330, OSD / AE Piles FRC 69 A 2243. 
38 3, 58 AWT USSR (1961-1965) Secret. Restricted Data John Stennis of Mississipp 
chaired the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Com. 
mittee 

‘Not found 


‘For text see the Supplement 
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Specific preparations are being made for the following high altitude 
atmospheric and underwater tests: Seven shots ranging from [less than 1 
line of source text not declassified] at altitudes from [less than 1 line of source 
text not declassified] to study reentry and blackout effects; two near-sur- 
face bursts [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] for studying elec- 
tromagnetic pulse effects; and [less than 1 line of source text not declassified] 
shots at various depths underwater plus [less than 1 line of source text not 
declassified) air burst to study underwater effects and air blast damage to 
ships. 

By 1 January 1965 we should have a capability to begin atmospheric 
and underwater effects tests within six months of notice, stockpile proof 
tests within about two months, operational systems tests within about 
two to three months and weapons development in about three months. 


In support of the fourth safeguard, we are augmenting the Atomic 
Energy Detection System (AEDS). About $34 million has already been 
invested in this system and operating costs currently run about $25 mil- 
lion per year. We now propose to invest another $100 million during the 
period FY-1964 to 1969. During the same period, the operating cost will 
increase to about $40 million annually. To continue development of seis- 
mic and other ground-based detection systems, and particularly to fur- 
ther develop a satellite-based system, the Vela program would be 
increased to $62 million in FY-65 as compared to $51 million in FY-64. 


This would provide for the launching of another experimental detection 
satellite in addition to the two launched this fiscal year. 
I trust that this information will be of help to you, and I will be 
pleased to provide more detailed data as the prograrn progresses. 
Sincerely, 


Roswell L. Gilpatric’ 





* Printed from a copy that indicates Gilpatric signed the onginal 
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375. Memorandum From the Ambassador at Large (Thompson) to 
Secretary of State Rusk 


Washington, December 19, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Meeting on Arms Control Issues, 14-15 December 1963, Executive Office Building 


On Saturday and Sunday, all-day meetings were held on disarma- 
ment problems and particularly on a draft ACDA separable first stage 
disarmament proposal' which has not yet been put in the mill for clear- 
ance. The meeting included, in addition to ACDA, representatives of the 
Defense Department and Armed Services, the White House, C'A, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and others interested in the field. The 

t was represented by Mr. Rostow and Mr. Garthoff and 
myself, and Mr. Johnson participated in the closing session. 

In brief, the proposal provides for a thirty percent cut in strategic 
weapons and delivery systems with no cut in conventional armaments. 
Submarines would not be included. ACDA will re-examine its proposal 
in the light of the discussion, on which there was considerable criticism, 
or at least difficulties, which were brought out in the discussion. 

One of the most interesting points made on the ACDA proposal 
itself was a statement by John McNaughton of the Defense Department 
that one reason Defense favored an across-the-board cut, including con- 
ventional arms, was that it was otherwise impossible to equalize the 
effect among the three Armed Services. 

So far as the Department is concerned, and possible actions on our 
part, the most significant point which evolved from the discussion was 
that repeatedly it was brought out that we need to have discussions with 
the Germans in greater depth or tt ese matters. [In?] Several of the 
papers prepared,’ and in , own contribution to the discussion, the 
view was expressed that it was highly unlikely that any significant cut in 
armaments could be made without prior, or simultaneous, progress in 
political settlements, most important of which is the German problem. 
Even in discussing straight disarmament measures, the attitude of the 
German Government is a key one. | mentioned that through the Pug- 
wash and other meetings of this type, we had done a great deal to edu- 
cate the Soviets in the realities of disarmament problems and it seemed 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 18. Secret. 
' See Document 373. 


? A number of papers prepared A aia. thea tre 
are in the Johnson Library, Necienal Security Pe ACDA Pubs, Volume |, 1 of 2) 
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strange that we had not done so with the Germans. One of the difficulties 
is, of course, that the Germans tend to be so suspicious of our intentions, 
or at least were under Adenauer, that it is difficult to have a frank and 
open discussion of all the factors involved. Another, and related point, is 
that any such discussion is handicapped because of the limited extent to 
which we have disclosed our intelligence about the Soviet Union and the 
reliability of our estimates, which, in turn, involves some disclosure of 
our methods. It was agreed that Alexis Johnson would have another look 
at this latter problem to see whether further disclosures are advisable. 

I raised the problem of the difficulty of having discussions of this 
nature with the Germans without bringing in at least the British and 
French. It would probably be impossible to set up with the Germans a 
Pugwash type of discussion, although, to some extent, this might be con- 
sidered. Since at the recent NATO meeting it was suggested that the 
Ambassadorial group look into the possibility of developing further pro- 
posals on the German problem, this might be a useful peg for starting 
such discussions. In any event, it was brought out in the meeting that it 
would be best to approach this problem from the point of view of seeing 
how we could bring about German reunification or progress toward this 
goal rather than to approach it from the straight disarmament point of 
view, which the Germans might interpret as our trying to find a way to 
withdraw from Europe. 


It is suggested that consideration might be given to having the Presi- 
dent prepare the ground for discussions of this type with the Germans 
without being specific about how this would be handled. A suggested 
briefing paper for the President is attached.’ 





* Not printed. A December 21 memorandum from Wiesner to President Johnson 
reflects the same general conclusions and recommendations. (Ibid ) 
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